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Voyages^     Settlements^    IVars^    and   Trade   of   the 
French  in  the  Eaji-Indies. 

WH  E  N  I  began  this  work,  I  took  an  oath  BOOK 
that  I  would  adhere  ftridly  to  truth  -,  and  ^  ^' 
hitherto  I  am  able  confcientioufly  to  declare,  that 
1  have  not  dcfparted  from  it.  May  my  hand 
wither,  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  by  a  prediledion, 
which  is  but  too  frequent,  1  fhould  either  deceive 
myfelf  or  others  with  refped  to  the  faults  of  the 
French  nation.  I  will  neither  extenuate  the  good 
nor  the  evil  which  our  anceftors  have  done  ^  and 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh 
themfelves,  are  the  people  whom  I  will  call  upon 
to  attefl  my  impartiality.  Let  them  read  and  pro- 
nounce my  fentence.  if  they  fhould  find  that  I 
Vol.  IK  £  have 
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BOOKhave   remitted  in    favour  of  the   French  that  fc- 
'^-      verity   with    which    I  have  treated    them,     1  give 
^them    leave    to   clafs    me  among    the  number  of 
thofe  flatterers,  who   for  thefe  two  ihoulhnd  years 
pafl:,  have   poilbned  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
of  their  lovcreigns  ;    let  them  add  my  volumes  to 
the  numerous  monuments  there  are  exifling  of  the 
fame  kind  of  meannefs  ^    let  them    iiifpcct  me  of 
leaving  given  way  to  the  impreffions  of  terrors,  or 
of    Iv^ving    been    feduced    by  •  the    allurement  ot 
hopes  i    let  them    treat  mc    with   the  utmoft  con- 
tempt. 
Ancient         The  auglcnt  Gauls,  almoft  always  at  war  with 
revoU^ti-    ^g^i^   other,  had   no  other  intercourfe   but   fuch  as 
commerce  favage    nations,  whofe  wants  are  always  few,  can 
in  France,  j^iave  with  cach  Other.     Their   connexions  abroad 
were  ftill  more  circumfcribed.     Some  navigators 
from   Vannes  carried  earthen-ware  to   Great   Bri- 
tain, where   they   bartered  it  for  dogs,  flaves^  tin, 
and  furs.      Such    of   thefe  articles    as  they  could 
not   difpofe   of  at  home,  were  conveyed  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  exchanged  for  wines,  fluffs,  and  fpices, 
which  were  b'rought  there  by  traders  from  Italy  or 
Greece. 

This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  from  Caefar's  account,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  their  morals.  They  imagined  that  their 
own  foil  was  liifficiently  fruitful  to  anfwer  all  their 
wants.  The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were 
not  fo  ftrid.  To  enable  them  to  pay  for  the 
commodities  they  might  procure  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  for  which  the  demand  was  conti- 
nually increafng,  they  had  recourfe  to  a  kind  of 
labour  that  had  never  before  occurred  to  them  : 
they  colieded  with  great  care  all  the  gold  duft  that 
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was  brought  down  with  the  fand  along  the  dream  B  O  o  K 
of  fcv eral  of  ili'eir  rivers 

Although  the  Romans  had  neither  a  turn  for 
trade,  nor  held  it  in  any  kind  (jf  eftimation,  it 
neccdarily  increalcd  in  Gaul,  after  they  had  llib- 
dued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  it.  Sea-po.ts 
were  eilablifhcd  at  Aries,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux", 
and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every 
where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  dill  behold 
with  aflonifhment.'  Every  navigable  river  hud  it's 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  confiderabl.  pri- 
vileges were  granted.  Tliefe  were  called  Nantes^ 
and  were  the  agents  and  fprings  of  a  general  cir- 
culation. 

This  rifmg  Ipirit  was  checked  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  nor 
was  it  rellored  to  it's  former  adivity,  even  when 
thefe  robbers  had  edablifhed  themfelves  in  their 
conquefts.  To  their  favage  fury  fucceeded  an  un- 
bounded paflion  for  wealth,  to  gratify  which,  they 
had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  oppreflion.  Every 
boat  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  a  duty  for 
entrance,  another  for  the  falute,  a  third  for  the 
bridge,  a  fourth  for  approaching  the  fhore,  a  fifth 
for  anchorage,  a  fixth  for  leave  to  unload,  and  a 
feventh  for  ftore-room.  Land  carriages  were  not 
more  favourably  treated,  and  v/ere  expofed  to  the 
infufFerable  tyranny  of  cuftom-houfe  officers,  who 
were  difperfed  all  over  the  country.  Thefe  ex- 
ceffes  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fometimes  the  goods 
brought  to  market  did  not  produce  enough  to  pay 
the  expences  incurred  before  the  fale  of  them.  A 
total  difcouragement  was  the  neceflary  confequence 
of  fuch  enormities. 

Cloys TERS  foon  became  the  only  places  where 
induftry  prevailed,  and  manufadures  were  carried 
on.  The  Monks  were  not  then  cormpred  by 
idlenef?,  intrigue,    and    debauchery.      Ufefui    la- 

R  z  bours 
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BOOK  hours  fiilcd  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and 
*^  •  rrtircd  life.  Tlic  inofl  humble  and  robuft  of  them 
lliaicd  the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  vaflals. 
Thofe  to  whom  nature  had  imparted  Icfs  flrength, 
or  more  undei (landing,  applitd  thcm.fcKes  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  neglevlted  and  abandoned  arts. 
All  of  them  in  filence  and  retirement  were  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  the  fubflance  of 
vhich  their  fuccefTors  have  incellantly  devoured, 
while  they  diflurbed  it's  rranqiiillity. 

If  thefe  reclufe  penons  had  nut  had  recourfe  to 
any  of  thofe  iniquitous  mcaiures  that  have  led 
them  to  the  degree  of  wealth  to  which  we  now  fee, 
not  without  indignation,  they  have  attained  ^  they 
mufl  necelT^uily  have  acquired  it  in  procefs  of  time, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  immediate  effeds  of  their 
confliaition.  The  founders  of  monafteries  had 
not  die  lead  idea  of  the  conf:^quence,  though  evi- 
dent enough,  of  the  aufterity  they  in;pofed  upon 
a  monaftic  life.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  riches,  the  limits  of  which  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fix,  whenever  the  annual  revenue  ex- 
ceeds the  annual  expenditure.  This  expenditure 
being  always  the  fame,  and  fubjedl  to  no  variation^ 
except  that  of  thecircumftances  which  raife  or  low- 
er the  price  of  provifions  ^  and  the  overplus  of  the 
revenue  being  continually  accumulating,  mufl  at 
length,  however  trifling  we  may  fuppofe  it,  form 
a  great  mafs  of  wealth.  The  prohibiting  flatutes 
enavfled  with  refped  to  pofTelTions  in  mortmain, 
may  therefore  retard,  but  can  never  put  an  entire 
flop  to,  the  progjefs  of  monafbic  opulence.  The 
cafe  is  not  the  fame  vvith  the  families  of  citizens 
which  are  not  fubfervient  to  any  kind  of  rule.  A 
prodigal  Ton  fucceeds  to  an  avaricious  father,  fo 
that  expences  are  never  upon  the  fame  footing. 
The  fortune  is  either  dillipated,  or  it  is  improved. 
Perfons  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  relidous  foci- 

eties, 
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eties,  have  done  it  in  the  folc  view  of  makinf>  holy  BOOK 
men;  but    their  re^iilaiions  liave  tended  more  di- .     '^ 
rec^tly  and  more  effedually  to  make  rich  ones. 

Dagouert  excited  tlie  fpiiit  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  leventh  century.  Fairs  were  opened,  to 
which  the  Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from 
England  ;  the  Jews  with  jewels  and  gold  or  filver 
plate  ;  the  Sclavonians  with  all  the  metals  of  the 
North ;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and 
Spain,  with  tlie  commodities  of  their  refpedtive 
countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Syria;  the  merchants  of  every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom,  witli  whatever  their  foil 
and  their  induftry  afforded.  Unfortunately,  this 
profperity  was  of  a  fhort  duration  ;  it  difappeared 
imder  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under  Chade- 
magne. 

This  prince,  who  might  without  flattery  be 
ranked  with  the  greateft  men  recorded  in  hiftory, 
had  he  not  been  fometimes  influenced  by  fangui- 
nary  fchemes  of  conquefb,  and  fullied  with  adls  of 
perfecution  and  tyranny,  Teemed  to  follow  the 
footfteps  of  thofe  firfl-  Romans,  whofe  relaxations, 
from  the  fatigues  of  war,  were  the  labours  of 
agriculture.  Pie  applied  himfclf  to  the  care  of 
his  vaft  domains,  with  that  clofenefs  and  (kill 
which  would  hardly  be  expected  from  the  mofl 
afliduous  man  in  a  private  Nation.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  ftate  followed  his  example,  and  de- 
voted themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  to  thofe  arts 
which  attend,  or  are  iinmediately  connected  with 
it.  From  that  period  the  French  had  many  of 
their  own  productions  to  barter,  and  could  with 
great  eafe  make  them  circulate  throughout  the 
immenfe  empire,  which  was  then  fubjedt  to  their 
dominion. 

So  flourifliing  a  fituation  prefented  a  frefli  al- 
lurement to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  inclination 

they\ 
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BOO  Kthey  had  for  piracy.  Tliofc  barljarians,  accufloin- 
_I.\l  ^^^  ^^  '^'^  ^''^^"^  plunder  that  wealth  which  their 
/oil  did  not  atTord,  poured  forth  in  multitudes  out 
of  ihcr  inhorpitable  climate  in  qued  of  b(;oty. 
They  attacked  all  the  fea  coafls,  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  thoff  of  France,  which  promifcd  the  richcft 
Jpoil,  with  the  greatcft  avidity.  The  ravages  they 
committed,  the  cruelties  they  cxercifed,  the  flames 
they  kindled  for  a  whole  century  in  thofe  fertile 
provinces,  cannot  be  remembered  without  horror. 
During  that  flital  period  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  how  to  eicape  (lavcry  or  death.  There  was  no 
inteicourfe  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, aiid  confequently  no  trade. 

In  the  mean  time  ;he  uobies,  intrufled  with  the 
adminiftration  o\  the  provinces,  had  infcnfibly 
made  thcmiielves  mafters  of  them,  and  had  found 
means  to  make  their  authority  hereditary.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  rhiown  off  all  dependence  on 
the  liead  of  the  empire;  but,  altiiough  they  re- 
tained the  humble  appellation  of  vafTals,  they  were 
not  much  lefs  formidable  to  the  flate  than  the  kings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it's  frontiers.  They  were 
confirmed  in  their  ufurpations  at  the  memorable 
aera  when  tiie  fceptre  was  removed  from  the  family 
of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  Capets.  From  thac 
time  there  were  no  national  allemblies,  no  tribunals, 
no  laws,  no  government.  In  that  fatal  confufion, 
the  fword  ufurped  the  place  of  juflice,  and  the  free 
citizens  were  forced  to  embrace  fervitude,  to  pur- 
chafe  the  protection  of  a  chief  who  was  able  tode^ 
fend  them. 

Commerce  could  not  poflibly  flouriili  when 
loaded  with  the  fhackles  of  flavery,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  con.inual  difturbances  occafioned  by 
the  moft  cruel  anarchy.  Induflry  is  the  child  of 
peace;  nothing  depreiles  it  fo  much  as  fervitude. 
Genius    languifhes  when    it  is   not  animated  by 

hope 
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Iiope  and  emulation  j  and  neither  of  tliele  can  Tub-  B  o  o  IC 
fill    where    there    is  no  property.     Nothing   is  a  ^^JJ^^ 
flronger  rccomniendation  «»f  hbcrty,  or  more  fiiliy 
proves  the   rights  of   mankind,  than    the  impoHi- 
biiity  ot  working  luccefsliilly  to  enrich  bai barons 
mafiers. 

None  of  the  kings  of  France  had  any  concep- 
tion of  this  important  truth,  till  they  became  fen- 
fible  of  it,  from  experiencing  the  inconveniencies 
of  an  autiioriiy  cxpolcd  to.  perpetual  reftrainr. 
They  therefore  endeavoured  to  limit  the  power  of 
thofc  fubaltern  tyrants,  who,  by  ruining  their  un- 
fortunate vaflals,  perpetuated  the  calamities  of  the 
monarchy.  St.  Lewis  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
trade  into  the  fyftem  of  government.  Before  his 
time  it  was  only  the  work  of  chance  and  circum- 
llances.  He  brought  it  under  the  regulation  of 
dated  laws  ;  and  he  himfclf  drew  up  flatutes,  which 
have  ferved  as  a  model  for  thofe  that  have  fince 
been  enacted. 

These  firfl:  (leps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of 
greater  importance.  The  old  law,  which  forbad 
the  exportation  of  all  the  productions  of  the  king- 
dom, w^as  dill  in  force,  and  agriculture  was  dil- 
couraged  by  this  abfurd  prohibidon.  The  wife 
monarch  removed  thefe  fatal  impediments ;  expect- 
ing, not  without  reafon,  that  a  free  exportation 
would  reftore  to  the  nation  thofe  treafures  which  his 
imprudent  expedition  into  Afia  had  lavifhed. 

Some  political  events  feconded  thefe  falutary 
views.  Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings 
of  France  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean,  and 
none  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  coafls 
were  divided  between  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Britany  : 
the  refb  belonged  to  the  Eng^l.ih.  The  ibutljern 
coafls  were  poifeiTed  by  the  Counts  of  Touloufe, 
and  the  kings  of  Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Caftile, 

By 
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n  O  o  K  Ey  ihis  nriangcriKni,  ihe  inland  provinces  could 
1^1^  .  *^^^^  without  much  difhailty,  open  a  communica- 
tion with  ihe  foreign  markets.  The  union  o*^  the 
county  of  Touloulc  with  the  crown,  removed  this 
great  obflncle,  at  lead  with  rcfpedl  to  a  part  of  ihe 
Frencli  territory. 

Philip,  the  fon  of  St.  Lewis,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  arihng  from  this  acquifition, 
endeavoured  to  draw  to  Nilmes,  a  city  under  his 
jurifdidlion,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Mont- 
pell  ier,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon. 
The  privileges  he  granted  produced  the  defired  ef- 
fedt  ;  but  it  was  loon  found  that  this  fucceis  was 
not  of  much  real  advantage.  The  Italians  filled  the 
kingdom  with  fpices,  perfumes,  filks,  and  all  the 
rich  fluffs  of  the  Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made 
fufficient  progrcfs  in  France  to  admit  of  their  pro- 
dudions  being  offered  in  exchange  ;  and  the  returns 
of  agriculture  v/ere  inadequate  to  the  expences  of 
fo  many  objcdls  of  luxury.  A  trade  of  fuch  vnlu- 
able  articles  could  not  be  carried  on  without  mo- 
ney, and  there  was  but  little  in  the  kingdom,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  expeditions  of  the  Crufades ;  al- 
though France  was  then  richer  than  moil  of  the 
other  European  nations. 

Philip,  furnamed  The  Fair,  was  fenfible  of 
thefe  truths;  he  found  means  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, fo  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  foreign  im- 
portations ;  and  thefe  he  reduced,  by  cftablilliing 
new  manufadlurcs,  and  improving  the  old  ones. 
Under  this  reign  the  miniftry  firfl  undertook  to 
guide  the  hand  of  the  artifl,  and  to  direCl  his  la- 
bours. The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  the  dreiT- 
ing  of  the  cloths  were  fixed  ;  the  exportation  of 
wool,  which  the  neighbouring  nations  came  to 
purchafe  in  order  to  manufaclure  it,  was  prohibit- 
ed. Thefe  were  the  leaft  unreafonable  meafures 
that  could  be  purllied  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance. 

Since 
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SrvcF  that  period,  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  was  BOOK 
proportioned  to  tlie  decline  of  feudal  tyranny.  ^'  ^^ 
The  Frt'nch,  however,  did  no:  )ygin  to  form  their 
tnftc  till  the  time  of  their  expeditions  iiiio  Italy. 
They  were  dazzkd  with  a  nniitiruuc  of  new  objetfls 
th.t  prelented  thcirifelves  at  Gcnr);i,  Venice,  and 
Florence.  The  flriclnefs  obfervcd  by  Anne  of 
Bi-.iagne,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  Vlil.  and 
Lewis  Xlt.  at  flrfl  retrained  the  conquerors  from 
giving  full  fcope  to  their  propciifity  for  imitation  ^ 
but  no  iboner  had  Francis  f.  mvited  the  women 
to  court,  nofoonerhad  Catharine  of  Medicis  cruff- 
ed  the  Alps>  than  the  great  affeded  an  elegance 
unknown  before  fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  whole  nation  was  feduced  by  this 
alluring  example  of  luxury,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  manufadures  was  the  natural  confcqucnce. 

From  Henry    II.  to  Henry  IV.   the   civil  wars^ 
the  u:ihappy   divifions  of  religion,  the  ignorance 
of  government,  the  fpiritof  finance  which   began 
to  have  it's  influence  in  the  council ;  the  barbarous 
and  devouring  avarice  of  men  in  bufinefs,  encou- 
raged by  the  protedion  they  enjoyed;  all  thefe  feve- 
ral  caufes    retarded   the  progrefs  of  induftry,  but 
could  never  deftroy  it.     It  revived  with  frefh  (plen- 
dour  under   the  frugal  adminiflration  of  Sully.     It 
waj?  almoft  extinguiilied  under  that  of  Richelieu  and 
Nkzarin,  both  governed  by  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue ;  one  wholly  taken  up  with  his  ambition  for 
empire  and  his  fpirit  of  revenge,  the  o:her  with  in- 
trigue and  plunder. 

No  king  of  France  had  ever  ferioufly  confidered  Flrft  voy- 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  trade  to^,^^°^^*® 
India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  French  been  ^he  Eaft- 
excited  by  the  lullre  which  oilier  nations  derived  ^adisi. 
from  it.    They  confumed  more  eaftern  productions 
than  any  oiher  nation  ;   they   were  as  favourably 
iituared   for  procuring  them    at    the  firfl   hand  ^ 

and 
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ROOK  and    yet  ihcy   were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  in- 
'^  •      diifliy  what  ihcir  own  miglit  as  well  have  partaken 

SoMF.  merchants  of  Ronen  had  ventured,  in- 
deed, in  1503,-  upon  a  fmall  exptdiiion  ;  but 
Goniieville,  who  commanded  it,  met  with  violent 
ftorms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  cafl  upon 
unknown  lands,  and  with  much  difiicuhy  got  back 
to  Europe. 

In   1601    a  fociely  formed    in    Bretagne  fitted 
>  out   two  fhips,    to    endeavour  to  get  a  lliare,    if 

^  pollible,  of  the  riches  of  the  Eafl,  which  the  Por- 

tuguefe,  the  P^nglifh,  and  the  Dutch,  were  con- 
tending for.  Pyrard,  who  commanded  thefe  fhips, 
arrived  at  the  Maldives,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
own  country  till  after  an  unfortunate  navigation  of 
ten  years. 

A  NEW  company,  headed  by  one  Girrrd,  a  na- 
tive oi  Flanders,  fitted  out  fome  fhips  from  Nor- 
mandy for  the  illand  of  Java,  in  1616  and  16 19. 
They  returned  with  cargoes  fufiici en t  to  indemnify 
the  adventurei^r,  but  not  to  encourage  them  to  any 
freih  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
fruitlefs  grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  mer- 
chants ot  Dieppe,  two  years  after,  to  enter  upon 
a  track  which  miight  be  productive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  purfued.  Fortune  baflled  the  endea- 
vours of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions,  was 
the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  Madagaf- 
car,  which  till  that  time  had  been  negleded  by  the 
Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englifh,  who  had 
not  found  there  any  of  the  objects  which  attracted 
them  to  the  Eafl. 

The  favourable  imprefiion  the  French  had  re- 
ceived of  this  ifland,  gave  rife  to  a  Company  in 
164^,  which  intended  to  make  a  confiderable  fet- 

tlement 
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ticment  upon  ir,  wiili  a  view  of  fccuring  to  their  B  o  o  K. 
Ihips  the  neo  lliiry  reficniments  tor  laihng  further.  ^^J^Xl._^ 
The  chart'/r  of  this  Company  was  to  lalt  twenty 
years;  bin  tlic  cru«  lues  cumniiticd  by  ii's  agents, 
together  uith  their  ipany  aCls  of  perfidy  and  dil- 
hontity,  put  an  end  to  it's  exidenc^  belbie  the 
completion  of  thai  period.  lt*s  eapnal  was  con- 
sumed ;  and  in  return  tor  all  it's  expences,  it  had 
nothing  more  than  four  or  five  hamlets,  fituated 
along  the  coaft,  confiruCted  vvi>h  plahks,  covered 
in  with  leaves,  furrounded  with  (lakes,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  pompous  name  of  forts,  becaufe 
there  were  a  few  batteries  upon  them.  The  de- 
fenders of  thefe  wretched  huts  were  reduced  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  robbers  -,  whofe  tyranny 
daily  increafed  the  liarred  that  had  been  iworn 
ngainft  their  nation.  A  few  fmall  diftricfts,  aban- 
doned by  the  natives,  and  fume  rather  more  extea- 
fwc^  from  which  a  tribute  of  provifions  was  exad- 
cd  by  force  -,  thefe  were  the  only  advantages  that 
had  been  obtained. 

The  Marllial  de  la  Meilleraie  feized  upon  thefe 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  project  of  refloring  this 
ill-condudled  undertaking  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  He  met  with  fo  little  fuccels,  that 
liis  property  fold  but  for  20,000  livres*,  which  was 
full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  length,  in  1604,  Colbert  undertook  to  make  An  Eaft^ 
France  a  fharer  in  the  Eafl   India  trade.     There  ^"^^^ 

J.  1  •      •  e^onipany 

were  great    inconveniencies    attending  tins  inter- i.eiiabiiiii- 
courfe  with  Afia.     It  could  fcarce  furniih  any  thing  ^"^^  '^n 
but  articles  of  luxury;  it  retarded  the   progrefs  oi  j/^^"^^' 
the  arts  which  th^  French  were  labouring  with  fo  ragenicnts. 
much  fuccels  to  eftabhlh  ;    it  procured  but   very  ^^y^"  to 
little  vent  for  the  national  provifions  and  manufac- ciaticn^ 
tures ;  and  ncceflarily  occalloncd  a  great  exporta- 
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BOOK  tion  of  fpccic.  On  fide  rat  ions  of  fo  important  a 
^j_  nature,  were  calculated  to  excite  furpcnfcin  the 
mind  of  a  mi'jirter,  whofe  plans  were  purfued  with 
no  other  view  but  to  extend  every  branch  of  in- 
duflry,  and  to  add  to  the  riches  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  French,  in  imitation  of  the  other  Euro- 
peans, dii'playcd  a  determined  tafte  for  tlie  luxu- 
ries of  the  Eaft.  It  was  thouglu  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous,  and  at  the  lame  time  more  ho- 
nourable, to  go  in  fearch  of  them  acrofs  an  immenfe 
ocean,  than  to  receive  them  from  rivals,  perhaps 
from  enemies. 

The  mode  of  carrying  this  matter  into  execu- 
tion, was  already  traced  out.  It  was  then  a  maxim 
fo  generally  received,  that  fuch  nice  and  compH- 
cated  operations  could  only  be  managed  by  an  ex- 
clufive  charter,  that  the  boldefh  fpeculator  would 
not  have  called  it  in  queftion.  An  Eafli-India 
Company  was  therefore  created,  veOed  with  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  thofe  of  Holland  and 
England.  Colbert  went  ftill  further ;  and,  con- 
fidering  that  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  great 
commercial  undertakings,  there  is  naturally  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  exifling  in  republican  govern- 
ments, which  cannot  be  expected  in  a  monarchy, 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient  that  could  produce 
it. 

A  CHARTER  was  granted  for  fifiy  years,  that 
the  Company  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great 
fcttlements,  with  a  profped  of  reaping  the  fruits  of 
them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  20,000  livres  *  were 
to  be  deemed  Frenchmen,  without  the  privilege  of 
naturalization. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps 
they  belonged  to,  were  allowed  leave  of  abfence, 
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without  forfeiting  ihc  rights  of  their  pofi:,  or  theirs  O  O  K 
pay.  '    • 

Wh  a  te  V  E  R  was  wanted  for  tlie  building,  equip- 
ment, or  vidualhng  of  the  Ihips,  was  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  all  the  duties  of  export  or  import,  as  well 
as  from  thole  of  the  admiralty. 

The  government  engaged  to  pay  fifty  livres  • 
per  ton  for  all  goods  exported  from  France  to  India> 
and  feventy-five  livres  f  for  every  ton  imported 
from  thence. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  fettlements  of  the  Com- 
pany lliould  be  defended  with  a  fufficient  military 
force,  and  that  their  outward  and  homeward-bound 
fhips  fhould  be  furniChed  with  as  (Irong  a  convoy 
as  exigencies  Ihould  require. 

The  ruling  pailion  of  the  nation  was  made  fub- 
fervient  to  this  eftablifhment.  Hereditary  titles 
and  honours  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fhould  dif- 
tinguirti  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

As  trade  was  yet  in  it's  infancy  in  France,  and 
was  unable  to  furnilli  the  fifteen  millions  J  that 
were  to  conftitute  the  ftock  of  the  new  fociety, 
the  miniftry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as  three  milli- 
ons y .  The  nobles,  the  magiftrates,  all  orders  of 
men,  were  invited  to  fhare  the  reft.  The  nation^ 
proud  to  pleafe  their  king,  who  had  not  yet  crufhed 
them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe  greatnefs,  came 
into  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs. 

Madagascar  was  again  deftined  to  be  the 
nurlery  of  the  new  allociation.  The  repeated  mis- 
fortunes experienced  there,  did  not  invalidate  the 
idea  of  it's  being  the  beft  bafis  for  the  vaft  edifice 
that  was  to  be  rai fed.  In  order  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  th^fe  views,   we  muft  endeavour  to 
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BOOK  acquire  as  tliorougli  a  knowledge  as  poillble  of  thla 

'  '  •  celebrated  illand. 
^J^j^^?^  '  Madagascar,  which  is  feparated  from  the 
l-rcnch  c  >ntincnt  of  Africa  by  the  Mozambique  channel, 
cii.ibiifli  jj,  fmijited  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
ar* Mada-  twecn  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fifth  degree  of  lati- 
Rafcar.  tilde,  and  between  the  fixty-iecond  and  feveniieth 
oT^^of'tiKit  degree  of  longitude.  It  is  three  hundred  and  thir- 
tiUnd.  ty-fix  leagues  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
it's  greateft  breadth,  and  about  eight  hundred  in 
circumference. 

Thic  coafts  of  this  great  iflnnd  are  in  general 
nnwholefbme  ;  an  evil  arifing  from  natural  caufes, 
and  which  might  be  remedied.  The  land  which 
we  inhabit,  has  been  rendered  wholefome  merely 
by  the  labours  of  man.  In  it's  original  flate,  it 
was  covered  with  forefls  and  moralTes,  which  cor- 
rupted the  air.  Such  is  the  prefent  ftateof  Mada- 
gaicar.  The  rains,  as  in  the  otlier  countries  fitu- 
ated  under  the  tropics,  are  periodical.  They  form 
rivers,  which,  in  endeavouring  to  difcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  ocean,  find  their  mout-hs  blocked  up 
by  lands,  which  the  motion  of  the  fea  has  driven 
there  in  the  dry  feafon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the 
volume  or  rapidity  of  the  waters  is  not  fufticient 
to  overcome  this  obftacle.  The  waters,  flopped 
by  this  barrier,  flow  back  again  into  the  plain, 
where  they  become  ftagnant  for  a  certain  time,  and 
fill  the  horizon  with  deftru<5\ive  exhalations,  till 
at  length,  furmounting  the  impediment  by  which 
they  were  confined,  they  procure  themfelves  an 
outlet.  We  fhall  be  convinced  of  this  fa6V,  if  we 
confider  that  the  coafts  are  unwholefome  only  in 
the  rainy  feafon  ;  that  the  column  of  corrupted  air 
never  extends  to  any  dillance  ;  that,  in  the  inland 
parts,  the  atmofphere  is  always  pure  ;  and  the  banks 
are  always  wholefome  in  thofe  places  where,  from 

local 
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local  circumilanccs,  the  courfc  of  the  rivers  Is  iiii-  BOOK 
interrupted.  *^' 

Bv  whatever  winds  the  navigator  may  arrive  at 
Madagascar,  he  meets  with  nothing  but  a  barren 
land.     This  (leiiliiy  terminates  at  the  diftance  of 
a  league   or   two.      Throughout  the    reft  of   the 
iilatid,    nature,  in   perpetual   vegetation,  produces 
rp<:)ntaneouny,  botli  in  the  forefts  and  in  the  open 
grounds,  cotton,  indigo,  hemp,  honey,  white-pep- 
per, fago,    bananas,   the  Amboyna  cabbage,  and 
the  ravcndfara,  a  kind  of  fpice  little   known,  with 
a  multitude  of  other  nutritious  plants,  foreign   to 
our  climates.     The    whole  illand  is  covered  with 
palms,  cacao,  and  orange  trees,  gum  plants,  and 
woods   fit  for  conflrudion,  and  ufeful  in  all    the 
arts.     There  is  not,  properly   fpeaking,  any  kind 
of  culture,  except  that  of  rice.     The  rufhes  that 
grow  in  the  morafTes  are  pulled  up,  and  the  feed 
is  carelefsly  fcattered  on  the  ground.     Cattle  arc 
afterwards  made  to  pafs  over  it,  which,  by  their 
trampling,  pulh  the  grain  mto  the  foil :  the  reft  is 
left   to  chance.      There  is  another  fpecies  of  rice 
cultivated  upon  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
and  with  as  little  care.     Thefe  regions  are  not  fer- 
tilized by  the  fweat  of  men*s  brows.     The  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  the  foil,  increafed  by  the  prolific  quality 
of  the  waters,  muft  here  be  fubftituted  to   every 
kind  of  labour. 

Oxen,  fheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  feed  day  and 
night  in  the  meadows,  incellantly  fpringing  up 
afrefh,  which  nature  has  formed  at  Madagafcar. 
Neither  horfes,  nor  buffaloes,  nor  camels,  nor  any 
kind  of  beaft  fit  for  burden  or  for  the  laddie,  are 
to  be  met  with  here,  though  every  thing  fcems  to 
befpeak  that  they  would  profper. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  too  lightly  adopted,  that 
gold  and  hlver  were  the  produce  of  this  ifland. 
But  it  is  an  eftablilhed  fact,  that  at  no  great  dif- 

tancc 
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BOOK  tancc  from  the  bay  of  Antongil,  tliere  are  copper      ' 
*'•      inincs  that  yield  confidcrably,  and   mines  of  very 
pure  iron  in  the  inland  parts. 

Thk  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar, 
as  tliat  of  moll  other  people,  is  loll  in  extravagant 
and  fabulous  accounts.  Whether  they  be  natives 
of  the  illand,  or  have  been  tranfplanted  there,  is  a  | 
qucflion  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
decided.  \Vg  cannot,  however,  avoid  thinking, 
that  they  are  not  all  derived  from  one  common 
fl:ock,  when  we  confidcr  the  different  forms  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed. 

This  variety  certainly  depends  upon  the  gene- 
ral manner  in  which  iflands  are  formed.  In  times 
anterior  to  the  origin  of  navigation,  they  have  all 
bei!n  connected  with  fome  continent,  from  which 
tliey  have  been  feparated  by  thofe  natural  commo- 
tions that  are  but  too  frequently  renewed.  If  the 
ifland'hath  been  fuddenly  broken  off,  we  fhall.find 
only  one  race  of  men  upon  it.  If  the  adjacent 
countries  have  been  threatened  with  this  feparation 
a  long  time  before  it  has  taken  place,  the  immi- 
nent danger  will  have  fet  all  the  different  people  in 
motion  •,  and  each  of  them  will  have  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  fpot  where  they  expeded  to  be  mofl 
fecure.  In  the  mean  while,  the  dreadful  phasno- 
menon  will  have  happened  ;  and  the  portion  of  land 
that  had  been  furrounded  with  water,  will  contain 
different  races  of  men,  having  neither  the  fame 
complexion  nor  the  fame  ftature,  nor  fpeakingthe 
fame  language. 

We  have  every  reafon  to  think,  that  this  has 
been  the  cafe  with  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  In 
the  wellern  part  of  the  illand,  we  find  a  people 
called  ^imos,  who  are  in  general  not  more  than 
four  feet  high,  and  who  never  grow  beyond  four 
feet  four  inches.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  they  are  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thoufand  fouls  t,  though  they  mufl 

have 
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have  been  mc^re  numerous  before  tlie  dcllru6\lvcB  00  K 
and  unfortunate  war,  which  ohhged  ihcni  to  quit  iv- 
the  fpot  on  which  they  h.ad  firit  fettled.  Being 
driven  from  their  country,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
very  fertile  valley,  furrounded  with  Heep  rocks, 
wliere  they  hve,  without  having  any  intcrcourfe 
with  their  neighbours.  When  their  former  con- 
querors unite  to  attack  them  in  this  fortunate  fitu- 
ation,  they  drive  a  great  number  of  oxen  to  the 
borders  of  thcfe  mountains.  The  enemy,  who 
had  no  other  fpoil  in  view,  feize  upon  the  cattle, 
ai]d  lay  down  their  arms,  to  take  them  up  again, 
when  they  can  fucceed  in  fcrmirg  another  confede- 
racy fufficiently  powerful,  to  induce  the  ^tiwos  to 
purchafe  peace  anew. 

This  expedient,  which  Is  adapted  to  thefe  weak 
and  timid  people,  would  by  no  means  be  fuitabie 
to  a  powerful  natior>.  The  pufillanimous  Ibvereign 
or  minifter  who  purchafes  peace,  invites  his  enemy 
to  make  war,  and  (Irengihens  him  for  the  purpofe 
with  all  the  money  he  gives,  while  he  weakens  him- 
felf  in  the  fame  proportion.  He  is  a  bad  politici- 
an, who  conducts  himfelf  as  if  he  had  only  a  few 
years  to  Jive,  and  who  is  very  little  folicitousof  the 
fate  of  the  empire  after  his  death. 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  feveral  colonies, 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  Each  of  thefe  feeble  communities  Jives  in 
a  diftridi  that  belongs  to  it,  and  is  governed  by  it's 
own  Jaws.  A  confiderable  degree  of  authority  is 
lodged  in  a  chief,  who  is  eledive  in  fome  places, 
hereditary  in  others,  and  fometimes  a  ufurper.  He 
cannot,  however,  engage  in  war  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  principal  members  of  the  flate,  nor 
fi.ipport  it  without  the  voluntary  contributions  and 
exertions  of  his  people. 

The  Gripping  of  the  cultivated  lands,  the  fteal- 
jng  of  cattle,  and  the  carrying  off  of  women  and 

Vol.  11.  C  children. 
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BOOK  children,  arc  the  ordinary  caufe  of  their  divifions. 
^'  ^  Thefe  nillic  people  are  tormented  with  the  rage  of 
acquiring  poilellionsby  tinjull  and  violent  meallires, 
as  flrongly  as  the  molt  civilized  nations  are.  Their 
lioflilitics  arc  not  deftrudlivc  ^  but  tiie  prifoners  are 
always  made  Haves. 

The  people  of  Madagafcar  have  not  a  very  com- 
prehenfive  idea  of  the  right  of  property,  from 
wlience  an  inclination  for  labour  is  derived,  and 
which  is  the  principle  of  defence  and  of  fubmiflion 
to  government.  Reafons  of  difcontent,  conveni- 
ence, or  necellity,  eafily  prevail  upon  them  to  quit 
the  fpot  they  live  on  for  another,  which  is  either 
more  fertile,  or  at  a  greater  diftance  from  their  ene- 
mies. It  frequently  happens,  even  that  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Madagafcar  leaves  his  country,  merely  from 
motives  of  caprice  ;  and  changes  his  refidence  again 
upon  any  new  fancy,  or  when  he  is  apprehenfive  of 
puniHiment  for  fome  outrageous  ac\,  or  for  fome 
theft.  He  is  certain  of  finding  lands  to  cultivate 
wherever  he  goes ;  for  they  are  never  parcelled  out. 
The  grounds  are  ufually  fovvn  by  the  community, 
who  afterwards  fhare  the  produce.  Civil  right  is  ' 
therefore  of  little  confequence  in  thefe  regions  j  but 
political  right  is  ftill  more  confined. 

Although  the  people  of  Madagafcar  admit  i 
the  prevailing  dod^rine  of  the  two  principles,  yet 
they  have  but  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  nor  have  they 
any  form  of  worfhip  v/hatever.  They  have  not 
the  leaft  conception  of  the  exiflence  of  another 
life,  and  yet  they  believe  in  ghofhs  :  but  we  are 
not  to  expert  ideas  more  conneded  among  barba- 
rians, than  we  meet  with  among  the  mod  enlight- 
ened nations.  The  mofl:  fatal  of  their  prejudices  is 
that  which  has  fettled  lucky  and  unlucky  days  ; 
by  which  children  that  are  born  under  unfavour- 
able ai]fpices  are   inhumanly  put  to  death.     This 

is 
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is  n  cruel  error,    which  hinders  or  dcftroys  popula-  BOOK 
lion.  ^^• 

Few  people  bear  pain  and  aflflidion  with  fo 
much  patience  as  the  inliabitants  of  Madagafcar. 
Even  the  approach  of  death,  the  confequence  of 
which  their  education  hath  not  taught  them  to  fear, 
never  didurbs  them.  They  exped  tlie  inftant  of 
their  dillblution,  a  period  fo  diflrciling  to  us,  with 
a  degree  ot  refignation  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive. It  is  perhaps  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  af- 
fured,  that  they  lliall  not  be  forgotten,  when  they 
are  no  more.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  favage  re- 
gions entertain  a  very  high  fenfe  of  the  refpedl 
that  is  due  to  their  anceftors.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  fee  men  of  all  ages  go  to  weep  over  the  grave 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  aflv  advice  of  them  in  the 
mofl:  interefting  adlions  of  their  life. 

These  robufi:,  and  rather  well-made  iflanders, 
have  not  the  fame  indifference  for  the  prefent  as 
they  have  for  the  future.  As  they  are  never  rc- 
ftrained  in  their  inclinations  by  the  ties  of  morality 
or  religion,  or  by  that  enlightened  kind  of  police 
which  puts  a  flop  to  the  propenfities  of  men,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  the  order  of  fociety,  they  are 
entirely  devoted  to  their  pafTions.  They  indulge 
with  rapture  in  feftivals,  finging,  dancing,  and 
ftrong  liquors,  and  are  extravagantly  addidted  to 
women.  Every  inftant  of  an  idle  fedentary  life, 
free  from  the  cravings  of  want,  is  diflipated  in  fen- 
fual  plealures,  which  are  denied  by  nature  to  the 
favages  of  the  north,  who  exhauft  their  powers 
in  the  fearch  of  food  neceffary  for  their  miferable 
and  precarious  exiftence.  Befide  the  wife  whom 
they  marry  in  ceremony,  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dagafcar take  as  many  concubines  as  they  can  get. 
Divorce  is  common  among  them,  though  nothing 
be  fo  rare  as  jealoufy.  Moft  of  them,  indeed, 
efbeem  themfelves  honoured  in  having  illegitimate 
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B  ()  o  ivcliildrcn,    wIkii   liny    are  of  a  white  race.     The 
*^"-   '  fplcndour  of  ihe  origin  compenfates  for  theobliqui- 
'  ty  of  the  birth. 

\Vk  may  perceive  a  beginning  of  knowledge 
and  iiidufhy  among  dicfc  people.  With  iilk,  cot- 
ton, and  thread  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  they 
manufac^ture  lome  flufTs.  They  are  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  meltir-g  and  forging  iron. 
Tiieir  earthen  ware  is  rather  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
In  fevcral  diflrids,  they  practile  the  mode  of  ex- 
prelling  their  thoughts  in  writing.  They  have 
even  books  of  hiflory,  phyfic,  and  aftrology,  com- 
mitted to  tiie  care  of  their  Ombis^  who  have  been 
improperly  confidered  as  priefts,  and  who,  in  fadt, 
are  impofiors,  who  flyle  themfelves,  and  perhaps 
believe  themfelves  to  be,  forcerers.  This  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  is  more  difTufed  in  the  weflern 
part  than  in  the  reftof  the  ifland,  has  been  brought 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  traded  there  fromtime 
immemoriaL 

V  :A.FEW  di.ftinel  adls  of  anger  and  rage,  com- 
rhitted  in  the  height  of  fome  violent  pailion,  have 
been  fufficient  to  calumniate  the  whole  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  and  fligmatize  it's  inhabitants  with 
the  title  of  ferocious.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
naturally  fogiable,  lively,  cheerful,  vain,  and  even 
imprelled  with  fentiments  of  gratitude.  All  tra- 
vellers, who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  part 
of  the  ifland,  have  been  kindly  received  there, 
aififted  in  their  wants,  treated  as  men  and  brethren. 
Upon  the  coafts,  where  miftruft  is  ufually  more 
prevailing,  the  navigators  have  rarely  experienced 
any  ads  of  violence  or  perfidy.  Four  and  twenty 
Arabian  families,  which,  for  a  number  of  genera- 
tions, had  ufurpcd  the  empire  in  the  province  oi 
Anofli,  had  enjoyed  it  for  a  long  time  unmolefted, 
'till  they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1771,  without  ei- 
ther expulfion,  maffacre,  or  opprelfion.    In  a  word, 
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the  langnnge  of  thefe  iflanders  reacilly  adnpts  itfelfB  O  o  K. 

to  cxprclk   kiuimcrus   of   the   utmoft  lei^-derntl's ;  ^^ J^  • 

nnd  this  circiimllance  alone  is  calculated  to  give  us 
a  very  favourable  imprellion  of  the  Ibftnefs  of  their 
manners,  and  of  their  foci  a  1  turn. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Midagafcar,  wiien  fourcond.ia 
French  vellels  arrived  there,  in  1665.     The  Com-  "f  f'le 
pany  that  had  lent  them  out  was  refolved  to  form  a  MadaJaf, 
lolid  eflablilliment  on  this  illand.     The  projed  was  car. 
wife,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  executiun  of  it  "^.^ff^^^^y 
would  be  expenlive.  ought  to 

All  the  colonies  which  the  Europeans  have  h^^^<io"« 
eflablifhed  in  America,  to  obtain  the  produce  of^^^*^^' 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  or  all  thofe  they  have  fixed 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  ifles  of 
France,  of  Bourbon,  and  hr.  Helena,  for  the  cul- 
tivaiion  of  their  commerce  to  the  Indies,  have  re- 
quired enormous  expences,  a  long  fpace  of  time, 
and  confiderable  labours.  Many  of  thefe  countries 
were  entirely  dcferr,  and  in  others  there  were  only 
found  inhabitants,  whom  it  was  impoilible  to  ren- 
der ufeful.  Madagafcar,  on  the  contrary,  prefenred 
a  foil  naturally  fertile,  and  a  numerous,  tradable, 
and  intelligent  fet  of  inhabitants,  who  wanted  only 
inlb'udion  to  enable  them  effectually  to  allifl:  in  any 
purpofe  that  was  intended. 

Thlse  iilanders  were  harafTed  with  the  (late  of 
war  and  anarcliy  in  which  they  continually  lived. 
They  ardently  wifhed  for  a  police  which  might 
make  them  enfoy  peace  and  liberty.  It  was  no 
matter  of  doubt,  but  that  with  difpofiiions  fo  fa- 
vourable, they  would  readily  concur  in  any  attempts 
made  to  civilize  them. 

Nothing  was  more  eafy  than  to  have  made  this 
ifland  of  confiderable  utility.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, Madagafcar  might  have  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  commodities  fit  for  India,  for  Perfia,  tor 
Arabia,  and  for  the  continent  of  Africa.  By  in- 
viting 
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BOOK  viting  a  few  Indians  and  Chinefe  to  this  fpor,  all 
'^  .the  arts  and  cultures  ot  Afia  would  have  been  na- 
tuialized  in  the  illand.  It  was  cafy  to  con(lru6t 
fhips  ilierc,  becauie  materials  were  to  be  found  lor 
this  purpolc  of  the  befl:  quality,  and  in  plenty  ;  and 
they  might  even  have  been  readily  equipped,  be- 
caufe  the  inhabitants  difplayed  a  turn  for  naviga- 
tion. All  thefe  innovations  would  have  acquired 
more  folidity  than  the  conquers  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  can  ever  have  -,  for  the  natives 
of  thofe  regions  will  never  adopt  our  laws,  our 
manners,  or  our  mode  of  worfliip  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  they  will  never  have  that  kind  of  favourable  dif- 
pofition,  which  attaches  people  to  a  new  form  of 
government. 

It  was  impoflible  that  fo  fortunate  a  revolution 
could  have  been  effecled  by  violence.  A  nume- 
rotis,  brave,  and  uncivilized  people,  would  never 
have  fubmitted  to  the  chains  with  which  a  few  bar- 
barous foreigners  might  have  wifhed  to  load 
them.  It  was  by  the  fbft  mode  of  perfuafion  ;  it 
was  by  the  feducing  profpedl  of  happinefs  ;  it  was 
by  the  allurements  of  a  quiet  life  •,  it  was  by  the 
advantages  of  our  police,  by  the  .enjoyments  at- 
tending our  induftry,  and  by  the  fuperiority  of 
our  talents,  that  the  whole  ifland  was  to  be  brought 
to  concur  in  a  plan  equally  advantageous  to  both 
nations. 

The  fyftem  of  legiflation  which  it  would  have 
been  proper  to  give  to  thele  people,  fhould  have 
been  adapted  to  their  manners,  their  character, 
and  their  climate.  It  mufb  have  been  in  every  re- 
fpecl  the  reverfe  of  the  legiflation  of  Europe,  cor- 
rupted and  embarrafled  by  the  barbarifm  of  feudal 
cufloms.  However  fimple  this  fyflem  might  have 
been,  the  feveral  parts  could  only  have  been  pro- 
pofed  fuccefTively,  and  in  proportion  as  the  under- 
ftanding  of  the  people  fhould  have  become  enlight- 
ened 
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encd  and  improved.  Perhaps  it  might  even  have  book: 
been  proper  to  lay  afideall  thoughts  oF  conciliating  J^- 
to  it  the  minds  of  thofe  men  in  whom  age  had 
(Irengthened  the  prejudices  of  ciidom  ;  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  necellary  to  endeavour  to  make 
partizansonly  of  young  men,  who,  formed  by  our 
mflitutions,  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  be- 
come political  millionaries,  and  might  have  increaf- 
ed  the  number  of  profelytes  to  the  fyllcm  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  grand  fyflcm  of  civilization  would  flill 
have  been  promoted,  by  the  intermarriage  of  the 
women  of  the  iiland  with  the  French  color.ifls. 
This  tie,  To  endearing,  and  of  fo  tender  a  nature, 
woukt  have  exringuillied  thofe  odious  diflinctions, 
which  cherifh  perpetual  harred  and  everlafling  divi- 
fiOD,  between  people  who  inhabit  the  fame  region, 
and  live  under  the  fame  laws. 

It  would  have  been  repugnant  to  every  fyftem 
of  equity  and  policy,  to  fcize  arbitrarily  upon  any 
diftrict  of  land,  in  order  to  fix  new  families  upon 
it.  Tiie  nation  alfembled  fnould  have  been  afked 
for  thofe  lands  which  were  unoccupied  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  give  more  foiidiiy  to  the  acquifition.  Govern- 
ment might  have  given  a  price  lor  ihem  which  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  thefe  illanders.  Thefe  lands, 
thus  legitimately  acquired,  would  for  the  firll  lime 
have  been  legally  poiTefled  ;  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty would  gradually  have  been  eftablilhed  from 
one  perfon  to  another.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  fe- 
veral  colonies  of  Madagaicar  would  readily  have 
adopted  an  innovation,  the  advantages  of  which 
cannot  be  rendered  lefs  confpicuous  by  the  effect  of 
any  prejudice. 

The  more  ufeful    the   colonies  that  might  have 
been  founded  atMadagafcar  were  like  to  prove,  the 
more  proper  it  was  to  choofe  fituations  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpofe  of  cultivating,  extending,  en- 
couraging, 
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li  O  O  Kcoma^u.^,  and  prtkrving  tbefe  advantages.  Ex- 
l^-  clulive  (4  a  Ic  ttknier.t  uhich  it  \Vf:u!d,  perhaps, 
have  been  expedient  to  form  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  ifland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  in  tlie  firft  inftance  ;  it  was  indiTpenfi- 
bly  neccllary  to  form  fcur  upon  the  coafl.  One  at 
Saint  Anllni's  Bay,  uhi^h  wcAild  have  opened  an 
eafy  communication  uiih  the  continent  of  Africa; 
another  at  Luquc  z,  where  a  confiderable  and  a  con- 
ftant  djgree  ol  heat  would  have  made  all  the  plants 
of  India  profper ;  the  third  at  Fort  Dauphin,  which, 
from  it's  mild  and  wholefome  temperature,  was 
well  calculated  for  the  cuhivatio:i  of  corn,  and  of 
mod  Euiopcan  produdions :  and  I. idly,  the  fourth 
at  Tamctave,  the  moft  fertile,  populous,  and  beft 
cultivated  didiict  ot  the  country.  This  lafl  pofiii- 
on  del'erved  even  the  preference  of  being  made  the 
capital  of  the  colony  \  and  for  tlie  following  rea- 
fons. 

There  is  no  harbour  known  at  Madagafca'r.  It 
is  a  midake  to  fuppole,  that  it  would  be  poiTible 
to  form  one  at  Fort  Dauphin,  by  raifing  a  pier 
upon  fome  fhoais  which  advance  into  the  fta.  The 
labour  attending  fuch  an  enrerpriz'^  would  not  only 
be  immenfe,  but  the  expcnce  would  alfo  be  ufeleis. 
Ir  would  be  im.pollible  that  fhips  which  cannot  be 
defended  fjom  the  hurricanes  by  the  mountains 
them.felves,  fhonld  ever  be  fheltered  by  a  pier. 
Befrdes,  this  factitious  poit,  open  in  part  to  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  would  necelTarily  be  of  fmall  extent. 
The  fnips  would  have  no  fea  rocm  ;  and  if  once 
loofened  from  their  anchors,  would  all  run  aground; 
and  they  would  perifh  without  relource  upon  a 
coafl:,  where  the  fea  is  conilanily  agitated,  and 
wi  ere  the  fands  are  in  coniinual  motion. 

Thl:  fiiuation  at  Tametave  is  different.  The 
br^y,  whj-n  freed  from  that  inconvenient  bar,  which 
extends  along  all  the  eaflern  coafl  of  Madagafcar, 

is 
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is  very  fpacious.  The  anchorage  is  good»  and  the  book. 
velTels  are  flickered  from  the  hardeft  winds.  The  *^- 
landing  is  ealy.  If  ihe  bed  of  the  great  river, 
tliat  difcharges  iifclfinto  the  bay,  were  to  be  digged 
for  the  fpace  of  a  league  and  a  half,  fhips  of  the 
largefl  burden  might  then  be  brought  up  to  the 
lake  of  Nolle-Be,  where  nature  has  formed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  an  ifland, 
the  air  of  which  is  very  pure,  and  which  might  be 
eafily  defended.  There  is  one  fortunate  circum- 
flance  in  this  filiation,  which  is,  that  with  a  few 
precautions,  the  entrance  of  it  might  be  fluu  againll 
an  enemy's  fquadrons. 

Such  were  the  advantnges  which  the  French 
Company  might  have  derived  from  Madiigafcar. 
The  condudl  of  their  agents  unfortunately  deftroy- 
ed  thefe  brilliant  expedations.  Loft  to  every  fenfe 
of  fliame,  they  fecreted  part  of  the  funds  intrufted 
to  their  managemient ;  they  wafted  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable  iums  in  ufelefs  and  ridiculous  expences  ; 
they  made  themfclves  equally  odious  to  the  Euro- 
peans, whofe  labours  they  ought  to  have  encourag- 
ed, as  to  the  na lives  of  the  country,  whom  they 
fliould  have  gained  over  by  gentlenefs  and  by  fa- 
vours. Ads  of  iniquity  and  misfortunes  were  mul- 
tiplied to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  1670  the  members 
of  the  Company  thought  proper  to  refjgn  into  the 
hands  of  government  a  pclTeftion  which  they  held 
from  it's  gift.  The  change  of  admjniftration  did 
not  produce  better  management.  Moft  of  the 
French  who  had  remained  in  the  ifland  were  maf- 
facred  two  years  atter.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped 
this  memorable  butchery,  withdrew  themfelves  for 
ever  from  a  foil  which  was  lefs  ftamed  with  their 
blood  than  with  their  crimes. 

At  different  and  diftant  intervals  the  court  of 
Verl'aiiies  has  had  an  eye  upon  Madagafcar,  but 
without  ever  being  fenfible  of  it's  real  value.     It 

was 
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BOOK  was  neccrlTary  that  France  fliould  lofeall  her  trade, 
^^'  and  all  her  coiilideration  in  Jndia,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  faiisficd  of  the  importance  of  an  ifland, 
the  poildlion  of  which  would  probably  have  pre- 
fcrved  her  from  thcfe  calamities.  Since  this  fatal 
period,  the  French  have  fliewn  a  defire  to  form  a 
fcttlcment  upon  it.  They  ought  not  to  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  ill  fuccefsof  the  two  attempts  of  i  770 
and  1773,  becaufe  thefe  were  made  without  plan, 
and  without  means;  and  that  inftead  of  employ- 
ing in  them  the  fuperfluous  inhabitants  of  Bourbon, 
a  let  of  pacific  and  wife  men,  inured  to  the  cli- 
mate, none  but  vagabonds  colle(fted  from  the  fcuni 
of  Europe  were  fent  there.  Meafures  more  pru- 
dent and  better  concerted  cannot  fail  of  having  the 
dc fired  effect.  It  is  not  from  motives  of  policy 
alone  that  tlie  French  fhould  fl:rive  againfl  the  diffi- 
culties infeparable  from  fuch  an  enterprize ;  the 
voice  of  humanity  fhould  fpeak  louder,  and  with 
greater  energy  than  that  of  interefl. 

What  glory  would  it  be  for  France  to  raife  a 
numerous  people  from  the  horrors  of  barbarifm  ; 
to  give  them  decent  manners,  a  well  regulated  po- 
licy, wife  laws,  a  beneficent  rehgion  •,  to  introduce 
among  them  the  agreeable  as  well  as  the  ufeful  arts, 
and  to  raife  them  to  the  rank  of  enlightened  and 
civilized  nations!  Statelmen,  may  the  wifhes  of 
philofophy,  may  the  wifhes  of  a  citizen,  awaken 
your  attention!  If  it  be  a  glorious  aift  to  change 
the  face  of  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  increafe  general 
felicity  ;  and  if  the  honour  that  refults  from  it  be- 
long to  thofe  who  hold  the  reins  of  empire  ;  let  me 
inform  you  that  they  are  equally  accountable  to  ihe 
prefentage,  and  to  future  generation?,  not  only  for 
all  the  mifchief  they  may  do,  but  likewife  for  all 
the  good  which  they  might  do,  and  have  negledt- 
ed.  If  you  be  defirous  of  real  glory  am.ong  your 
what  more  deferved  fame  than  that 

which 
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which  I  propofe  can  you  be  in  purfiiirof  ?  If  you  b  o  o  k 
wirti  to  immortalize  your  name,  conTider,  that  ^  iv. 
monuments  of  bronze  are  more  or  lefs  rapidly  de- 
llroyed  by  time.  Intrufl  the  care  of  your  reputa- 
tion to  beings  who  will  perpetuate  it  by  regenera- 
tion. The  (laiue  is  filcnt,  but  mankind  will  (peak. 
Let  them,  thcretore,  fp^ak  of  you  with  praife. 
If  corruption  Ihould  afterwards  infmuate  itl'elf  into 
the  wile  (yftem  of  legillation  you  have  eftablifhcd, 
then  it  is  that  you  will  be  truly  revered.  The 
age  in  which  you  lived  will  be  called  to  mind,  and 
tears  will  be  bellowed  upon  your  memory.  Tears 
of  admiration  will  be  fhed  for  you  during  your 
life,  and  tears  of  regret,  many  ages  after  your 
death. 

The  India  Company  had  not  fuch  elevated 
views,  when  in  1070  they  thought  proper  to  aban- 
don Madagalcar.  At  that  period  it  was  that  their 
fhips  failed  diredly  to  India.  By  the  intrigues  of 
Marcara,  a  native  of  Ifpahan,  but  in  the  French 
interefl:,  they  obtained  leave  to  eflablifh  fadories 
in  fevei:al  places  on  the  coafl  of  the  peninfula. 
They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a  fiiare  of  the  Japan 
trade.  Colbert  offered  to  fend  none  but  proteftants ; 
but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch,  the  French  were 
denied  an  entrance  into  that  empire,  as  the  Englilli 
had  been  before. 

SuRAT  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of  The 
all   the  bufinefs  which   the  Company  was  to  carry  ^^'^j^^^^.^^ 
on  in  thefe  parts.     It  was  from  this  capital  of  Gu- rat  the 
zarat  that  all  orders  were  to  be  ifTued  ibr  the  infc- ^^f^.^^^®^ 
rior  fettlements  :   and  there  it   was  that  the  differ- trade, 
ent    merchandife  deflined  for  Europe  was  to  be 
colled^ed. 

GuzARAT  forms  a  peninfula  between  the  Indus  Account 
and  Malabar.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  ?. /^^^^, 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  in  which 
is  feparated   from   the   kinsidom  cf   Aera  by  the  J.^'^  *=^0'  i^ 

mouiuams 
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BOOK  mountains  of  Arva.  There  is  not  a  province  in 
'^-  Indollan  in  winch  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  better 
watered,  or  intcrfccf^ed  by  a  greater  number  of 
rivers.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  chmate  were 
not  burnt  up  during  three  months  in  the  year,  by 
a  mod  violent  fouth  wind.  This  country  was  al- 
ready in  poflellion  of  great  advantages,  when  a  fo- 
reign colony  came  to  incrcafe  it's  profperity. 

In  the  fevenih  century,  the  laft  king  of  Perfia, 
of  thedynaflyof  the  Sanafides,  was  dethroned  by 
the  Mohammedans.  Several  of  his  fubjeds,  dii- 
fdtisfied  with  the  conqueror,  took  refuge  in  the 
province  of  Sabluftan,  from  whence,  a  century 
after,  they  came  to  the  illand  of  Ormus.  In  a 
Ihort  time  they  fet  fail  for  India,  and  landed  for- 
tunately at  Diu.  Not  contented  ftill  with r this 
afylum,  they  reimbarked;  and  the  waves  drove 
them  upon  a  pleafant  fhore  between  Daman  nnd 
Ba^aim.  The  prince  who  governed  that  diftricfl 
confented  to  receive  them,  on  condition  only  that 
they  lliould  reveal  the  myfteries  of  their  faith  ; 
that  they  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  that  they 
l"hould  fpeak  the  language  of  the  country,  that 
their  women  fhould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  fhould  celebrate  their  nuptials  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  coun- 
try. As  thefe  flipulations  contained  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  their  religious  notions,  the  people  who 
fled  there  for  protedlion  agreed  to  them.  A  piece 
of  ground  was  allotted  them,  where  they  built  a 
town,  from  whence  they  foon  fpread  further  up  the 
country. 

A  HABIT  of  labour  happily  contraded  by  necef- 
fity  made  them  profper.  Prudent  enough  not  to 
interfere  with  affairs  of  government  or  war,  they 
enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity  in  the  midfl:  of 
all  the  revolutions  that  happened  from  time  to 
time.  In  confequence  of  thiscircumfpedlion,  and 
of  the  affluence  in  which  they  lived,  their  num- 
ber 
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ber  incrcalcd  confuicrablv.  They  always  remain- B  O  O  IC 
ed  a  fcparate  people,  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  *^' 
i){  Parfes,  never  intermarrying  with  the  Indians, 
and  adhering  to  the  religious  principles  whicli 
liad  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country.  Their 
tenets  were  thole  of  Zv)roall:er,  fomewhat  altered 
by  time,  ignorance,  and  the  rapacioulhefs  of  the 
piiefts. 

The  indudry  and  a»5\ivity  of  the  new  inhabit- 
ants, communicated  itfelf  to  the  hofpitable  na- 
tion that  had  fo  wifely  given  them  an  afylum. 
Sugar,  corn,  indigo,  and  other  produdions  were 
naturalized  upon  a  foil,  which  before  had  been 
principally  covered  with  rice  grounds.  The  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  cattle  were  multiplied,  varied, 
and  brought  to  perfection.  The  fields  of  India 
difplayed,  for  the  firft  time,  thofe  hedges,  inclo- 
fures,  and  other  ufeful  and  rural  objeds  which  em- 
bellilh  and  enrich  fome  of  our  regions.  Manufac- 
tures made  an  equal  progrefs  with  cultivation. 
Cotton  alTumed  a  more  beautiful  appearance,  and 
Tilk  was  at  length  manufadlured  in  the  province. 
The  increafe  of  fubfiftence,  of  labour,  and  of  po- 
pulation, extended,  in  procefs  of  time,  foreiga 
connexions. 

The  fplendour  of  Guzarat  excited  the  ambition 
of  two  formidable  powers.  While  the  Portuguefe 
annoyed  it  on  the  fide  of  the  fca  by  the  ravages 
they  committed,  by  the  victories  they  gained, 
and  by  the  conquefl  of  Diu,  jufhly  efteemed  the 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Moguls,  already 
maflers  of  the  north  of  India,  and  eager  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  ibuihern  parts  where  trade  and 
riches  were  to  be  louad,  tnreatened  it  from  the 
continent. 

Badur,  a  Patan  by  birth,  who  then  reigned 
over  Guzarat,  faw  how  impolfible  it  would  be  for 
him  at  once  to  withftand  two  fuch  enemies,  cqraily 

bent 
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BOOK  bent  upon  his  dcflrii6\ion.  He  thought  lie  had  lefs 
^^-  to  fear  from  a  people  whofe  forces  were  fci^uated 
from  his  dominions  by  immcnfe  Teas,  than  from  a 
nation  firmly  fettled  on  the  frontiers  of  his  pro- 
vinces. This  conhdcrntion  made  him  determine 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  Portugnefe.  The  con- 
celiions  he  made  induced  them  to  join  with  him 
againft:  Akbar,  whole  adtivity  and  courage  they 
dreaded  little  lefs  than  he  did. 

This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought 
they  had  only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could 
not  think  of  engaging  with  Europeans,  who  were 
reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  recover- 
ed from  the  conflernation  into  which  thefe  con- 
querors had  thrown  them,  reprefented  them  to  the 
Ivlogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  heaven, 
or  rifen  from  the  waters,  of  a  fpecies  infinitely 
Superior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpafling  them 
in  valour,  genius,  and  knowledge.  The  army, 
feized  with  a  panic,  was  urging  the  generals  to 
march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akbar,  convinced 
that  a  prince  who  undertakes  a  great  conquefl 
mufl  command  his  own  forces,  haftened  to  his 
camp.  He  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops 
that  they  fhould  fubdue  a  people  enervated  by  lux- 
ury, riches,  pleafures,  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  that  the  glory  of  purging  Afia  of  that 
handful  of  banditti  was  referved  for  them.  The 
army,  thus  encouraged,  exprelTed  their  fatisfadli- 
on,  and  marched  on  with  confidence.  They  foon 
came  to  an  engagement ;  the  Portuguefe,  ill  fe- 
conded  by  their  allies,  were  furrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces ;  Badur  fled,  and  never  appeared  again.  All 
the  cities  of  Guzarat  haftened  to  open  their  gates 
to  the  conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom,  in  1565, 
became  a  province  of  that  vaft  empire  which  was 
foon  to  fubdue  all  Indoftan. 

Under 
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Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  wasBOOK 
then  in  it's  full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more  tran-  ,^^j^^ 
quiility  tlian  before.  This  ftaic  ol  Iccunty  gave 
a  new  impulle  to  every  individual.  All  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  were  unfolded ;  and  every  (pecies 
o(  induftry  acquired  a  degree  of  improvement  be- 
fore unknov\  n.  It  became  neccflary  to  find  a  fla- 
ple  where  all  thcfe  trcallircs  were  to  be  colleded  -, 
and  Surat  came  into  pollellion  of  this  valuable  pre- 
rogative. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Su-  Origin 
rat  was  nothing  more  than  a  mean  hamlet,  con-'^"^j-f^ 
Tiding  of  fome  fifliermen's  huts,  (landing  upon  theSurat. 
river  Tapti,  at  a  lew  miles  diftance  from  the  ocean. 
The  advantage  of  it's  fituation  drev/  there  fome 
workmen  and  fome  merchants.  They  were  plun- 
dered three  or  four  times  by  pirates  ^  and  it  was  to 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  deflrudive  inroads,  that  a  for- 
trefs  was  built  in  1524.  At  this  period,  the  place 
acquired  a  degree  of  importance  which  had  confi- 
derably  increafed,  when  the  Moguls  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  it.  As  this  was  the  only  maritime 
town  which  had  then  fubmitted  to  their  yoke,  they 
contracted  the  habit  of  providing  ihemfelves  with 
all  their  articles  of  luxury  from  thence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Europeans,  who  had  not  any  of 
the  great  fettlements  they  have  fince  made  at  Ben- 
gal and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  bought  mofl 
vt^  their  Indian  merchandife  there.  They  were  all 
colledled  at  this  fpor,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had 
taken  care  to  form  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

Their  fhips,  wiiich  laded  for  ages,  were  moflly 
of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  tons  burthen.  They 
were  built  of  a  very  ftrong  wood  called  Teck.  In- 
(lead  of  launching  them  with  a  codly  apparatus 
and  complicated  engines,  they  let  the  tide  into  the 
dock,  as  we  have  done  fiace,    and  thus  fet  them 

afloat. 
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li  c)  o  K  afloat.  1'lic  cordage  was  made  of  the  outward 
'^-  bark  of  the  cocoa-iree  ;  it  was  rougher  and  lefs 
"^  'pliable  than  oui;s,  but  at  lead  as  ftioiig.  Jf  their 
cotton  fails  were  neither  [u  flrong  nor  i'o  lafting  as 
our  hempen  ones,  they  were  more  cafily  folded, 
ai^d  Icfs  apt  to  be  torn.  Inflcad  of  pilch,  they  made 
life  of  the  gum  of  a  tree  called  Damar,  which  was 
as  good,  or  better.  The  fkill  of  their  officers, 
though  but  moderate,  was  fufficient  for  tiie  feas  and 
the  lealbns  in  which  they  failed.  With  regard  to 
their  (ill lors,  commonly  called  Lafcars,  the  Europe- 
ans have  found  them  ferviceable  in  their  voyages 
from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  They  have  even 
bi'en  employed  fuccefsfully  in  bringing  home  into 
our  flormy  latitudes  fuch  fhips  as  had  loft  their 
crews. 

When  we  hardly  fufpeded  that  commerce  was 
founded  on  any  certain  principles,  we  found  that 
thefe  principles  were  already   known  and  pradifed 
in  this  part  of  Afia.    Money  was  to  be  had  there  at 
a. low  price,  and  billsof  exchange  might  be  obtained 
for  every  market  in  India.     Infurances  for  the  moft 
diftant  navigations  were  very  common.  Such  was  the 
honefty  of  thefe  traders,  that  bags  of  money,  ticket- 
ed and  fealed  by  the  bankers,   would  circulate  for 
years,  without  ever  being  counted  or  weighed.  For- 
tunes were  proportioned  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  were  to  be  acquired  by  induftry.  Thofe  of  five 
or  fix  millions*   were  not  uncommon,   and   fome 
were  even   more  confiderable. 
Manners        These  fortunes  were   moftly   poflcfled  by   the 
of  the  in-  Baniacs,  a  fct  of  traders  noted  for  their  honefly. 
of  Suratt   ^  ^*^^^  moments  were  fufficient  for  them  to  com- 
plete  the  moft   important  concenis.     Thefe  were 
generally   tranfaded  in   the  public  markets.     The 
perfon    who    wifhed    to  fell,    announced    in  few 
.  words,  and  in  a  low  voice,  the  value  of  his  mer- 
*  About  240,0001.  on  an  average. 

chandife. 
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diandife.      He   was   anlwcred   !)y   another   mnnBOOK 

tnking  hold  of  !iis  hand   in   a   concealed   manner  , 

The  buyer  uled  to  lignify,  by  the  number  oF 
fingers  which  he  bent,  or  extend  d,  how  much 
lels  than  the  price  required  he  meant  to  give; 
and  thus  the  bargain  was  mod  frequently  con- 
cluded, without  a  fingle  word  having  palled  be- 
tween the  parties.  Iir  order  to  ratify  it,  the  coii- 
tradors  iifed  to  take  hold  of  each  other's  hand 
a  fecond  time;  and  nn  agreement  made  with 
this  degree  of  fimplicity  was  always  inviolable. 
If  difficulties  arofe,  a  circumflance  which  very 
rarely  happened,  thefe  prudent  men  prefervcd^ 
in  the  moft  complicated  difcuijions,  an  even- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  a  degree  of  poliienefs,  which 
it  would  not  be  eafy  for  us  tu  form  any  concep- 
tion of. 

Their  children,  who  aflifled  at  all  bargains, 
were  early  trained  to  this  genilenefs  of  manners. 
Upon  the  firfl:  dawning  of  reafon,  they  were  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  myfterics  of  trade.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  fee  a  child,  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  able  to  fupply  his  father's  place.  What 
a  contrail,  what  a  difference,  between  this  and 
the  education  of  our  children  ;  and  yet,  what  a 
dillance  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians 
and  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  ! 

Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  Abyfllnian  flaves, 
a  circumflance  very  uncommon  among  thefe 
good-natured  men,  treated  them  with  a  degree  of 
humanity  which  muft  appear  fingular  to  us.  They 
brought  them  up  as  if  they  had  been  of  their  own 
family,  trained  them  to  bufinefs,  advanced  theni 
money  to  enable  them  to  trade  for  themfelves, 
and  not  only  fufibred  them  to  enjoy  the  profiis, 
but  even  allowed  them  to  ciifpolb  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages in  favour  of  their  defcendents,  if  they 
had  any. 

Vol.  II.  D  The 
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K  The  expirees  of  ilie  Banians  were  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  iortunes  As  they  were  re- 
trained by  ilie  pripiciplcs  of  their  religion  from 
euiiniT  meat,  or  drinking  llrong  hqiKjrs,  they 
lived  upon  liLiits,  and  a  (ew  plain  dillics.  They 
never  departed  from  this  frugality,  except  upon 
the  fctllcmcnt  of  their  children  On  this  fingle 
occafion,  no  expence  was  fparcd  for  the  enter- 
tainment, (he  mulic,  tlie  dancing,  and  the  fire- 
works. Their  whole  ambition  \\as  to  tell  how 
much  the  wedding  had  coll.  Sometimes  it 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns*. 

Even  their  women  had  a  tafle  for  this  fimphcity 
of  manners;  and  all  their  ambition  confirted  in 
making  themfclves  agreeable  to  their  huPomds. 
Perhaps  the  great  veneration,  in  which  they  held 
the  nuptial  tie,  arofc  from  the  cuftom  of  marrying 
them  in  their  eariieft  infancy.  'I'hat  fentiment 
was,  in  their  opinion,  the  moft  facred  part  of  their 
religion.  They  never  allowed  themfelves  the 
i-eaft  converfarion  with  Grangers  Lefs  referve 
would  not  have  fatisfied  their  hufbands,  who  could 
not  hear,  without  aftonifhment,  of  the  familiarity 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  fexes  in  Europe. 
When  they  were  told,  that  this  freedom  was  at- 
tended with  no  ill  confequence,  they  were  not 
convinced  ;  but  fhook  their  heads,  and  anfwered 
by  one  of  their  proverbs,  which  fignifies,  Tbat  if 
you  bring  butter  too  tiear  the  fire^  you  can  hardly 
keep  it  from  niching. 

With  different  cufloms,  the  Parfees  had  ftill  a 
more  refpcdable  charader.  They  were  robuft, 
handfome,  and  indefatigable  men,  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  labour,  but  excelling  particularly  in 
the  building  of  (hips,  and  in  agriculture.  Such 
was  their    mildaefs   and   upright  coiiduct,    that 

■^  i3^50cL 
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t!iey  were  never  called  up  before  a  magidratc  for  H  O  O  JC 
any  ad  of  violence,  or  ariy  Iraudulenl  contract. 
The  Icrenity  of  tiieir  minds  was  painted  on  ail 
their  features,  and  in  every  look  ;  and  their  con- 
verlation  was  animated  by  a  temperate  clieerful- 
ncfs.  They  delighted  in  rhymes,  and  fcldorri 
i'poke,  even  about  the  molt  fcrious  affairs,  oiher- 
wile  than  in -verfe.  They  had  no  fixed  place  of 
worfhip;  but  they  ufed  to  aflemble  every  morn- 
ing and  evenir.g  upon  the  high  road,  or  near  ct 
fountain,  to  adore  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  fun. 
Even  the  fight  of  the  leaf!:  ipark  of  fire  interrupt- 
ed all  their  occupations,  and  excited  their  fjnii- 
bility,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  beneficent 
luminary.  Infbead  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  as  the  Indians  did,  they  depofited  them  irt 
towers  of  an  extreme  height,  where  they  ferved 
as  food  to  birds  of  prey.  Their  prediledion  for 
the  followers  of  their  religion,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  moved  with  the  afflidions  of  all 
men,  whom  they  alfifted  with  generofity.  Their 
pity  extended  itfelf  even  to  animals.  One  o( 
their  mod  favouriie  inclinations  was  to  buy  flaves^ 
to  give  them  a  good  education,  and  to  reftoie 
them  afterwards  to  liberty.  Their  number,  their 
union  with  each  odier,  and  their  riches,  fometimes 
rendered  them  fufpicious  to  government ;  but 
rhefc  prejudices  never  prevailed  for  any  length  of 
time,  againfl  the  peaceable  and  .reguhr  condud 
of  thefe  good  people.  The  only  thing  they  could 
be  cenfured  for,  was,  a  difgufting  uncleanlinefs, 
under  the  appearance  of  the  moft  refined  neat- 
nefs,  and  a  too  frequent  ufe  of  an  intoxicating 
kind  of  liquor,  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Such 
were  the  Parfees  at  their  arrival  in  India  ;  fuch 
have  they  maintained  themfelves  in  the  midll  of 
the  revolutions  that  have  fo  frcquentlv  overturn- 
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BOOK  ed  the  afylum  tlicy  had  chofen  ;  and  fuch  do  they 
*^'-      fill  I  remain. 

How  widely  didant  were  the  Moguls  from 
thele  pine  and  auderc  manners!  No  Iboner  had 
thcle  Mohammedans  acquired  the  poilelTion  ol: 
Surat,  than  they  embarked  in  multitudes  to  go  to  j 
Mecca.  Several  ol  the(e  pilgrims  uCed  to  flop  at 
the  Port  before  their  voyage  ;  and  a  ftill  greater 
number  at  their  return.  The  ci)nvenienccs  of 
life,  which  were  more  multiplied  in  this  famous 
city  than  in  the  refl  of  the  empire,  even  induced 
many  of  the  moft  opulent  to  fix  their  refidence 
there.  Their  days  were  fpent  in  indolence,  or  in 
pleafure.  One  part  of  the  morning  was  employ* 
ed  in  taking  pains  to  arch  their  eye-brows,  to 
fettle  their  beards,  and  to  paint  their  nails,  and  the 
infide  of  their  hands.  The  refl  of  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  riding  on  horfeback,  fmoking,  drinking 
coffee,  or  perfuming  ihemfelves  ;  or  was  fpent  in 
reclining  upon  beds  of  rofes,  to  hear  fabulous 
flories  recounted,  and  in  cultivating  the  poppy, 
a  kind  of  amufement  which  had  the  mod  power- 
ful attractions  for  them. 

The  entertainments  in  which  thefe  voluptuous 
men  frequently  indulged  themfelves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tedium  of  a  too  uniform  kind  of  life, 
were  begun  by  an  aftonifhing  profufion  of  re- 
frefhments,  fweetmeats,  and  the  mofl  exquifite 
perfumes.  Thefe  quiet  amufements  were  fol- 
lowed by  feats  of  flrength,  or  agility  ufually  ex* 
ercifed  by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Thefe  were 
fucceedc^d  by  mufic,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  grating  to  a  nice  ear,  although  thele  orien- 
talifts  delighted  in  it.  The  nfght  was  ufhered  in 
by  fireworks  of  a  lefs  glaring  light  than  our*s,  and 
the  reft  of  it  was  exhaufted  by  fucceflive  bands  of 
dancers,  more  or  lefs  numerous  according  to  the 
rank  or  opulence  of  thofe  in  whofe  fervice  they 

were 
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were  engngcd.  Whrn  a  ihiicty  of  pleafiires  in-B  o  o  K. 
vited  to  rcpofc,  a  kind  of  violin  was  introduced, ^^^^^_.^ 
which  by  loir,  iini'orm,  and  frequently  repeated 
founds,  lulled  them  to  lleep.  The  mofl:  corrupt 
of  them  iifed  to  ilirow  ihenifclves  into  the  arms 
of  fome  young  Abyllinian  flave,  and  employed 
every  artifice  pradifed  in  thcfe  regions,  to  heighten 
this  moll  infamous  of  all  pallions. 

The  women  were  never  admitted  to  thefe  di- 
verfions,  but  they  had  alio  their  dancers  to  them- 
felves,  and  indulged  in  other  amufements.  The 
preference  uhich  their  hulbands  generally  gave  to 
courtezans,  ftifled  in  their  heart  every  fentimenc 
of  affection  to  them,  and  confequently  of  jealoufy 
among  themfelves.  Accordingly,  they  lived  to- 
gether in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  harmony.  They 
even  went  Co  far  as  to  rejoice  when  any  new  cora- 
panion  was  announced  to  them,  becaufe  this  was 
an  increafe  of  their  fociety.  Neverthelefs  they 
had  a  great  influence  in  all  important  affairs,  and 
a  Mogul  was  almoft  always  determined  by  the 
advice  of  his  harem.  Such  of  thefe  wives  as  haj 
no  children,  frequently  went  out  to  vifit  relations 
of  their  ov/n  fex.  Tlie  reft  might  have  enjoyed 
the  fame  liberty,  had  they  not  preferred  the  ho- 
nour of  their  fons,  which  is  fmgularly  made  to 
depend  upon  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  virtus 
of  their  mothers.  They  educated  their  children 
themfelves  with  much  care  and  tendernefs,  and 
never  parted  from  them,  not  even  when  they 
quitted  their  father's  houfe. 

If  magnificence  and  conveniences  could  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  love  and  fentimenr,  a  harem 
would  have  been  a  moft  delightful  place  of  refi- 
dence :  every  thing  that  could  incite  agreeable 
fenfations,  was  lavifhed  with  profufion  in  thefe 
retreats,  impenetrable  to  man.  The  pride  of 
the  Moguls  bad  even  ordained^  that  the  women 

who 
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BOOK  who  riioiild  be  admitted  to  vifit  them,  flioiild  be 
J^^^;^^^  p relented  uirli  very  rich  prefents  the  fiifl  time  of 
iheir  coming,  and  Hioiild  always  meet  with  a  re- 
ception agreeable  to  the  voluptuous  tade  of  theic 
climates.  The  European  ladies,  v/hofe  familiarity 
with  the  other  fex  was  revolting  to  Afiatic  pre- 
judices, and  wjio  for  that  rtafon  were  thought  to 
be  of  a  very  interior  tribe,  were  fcldom  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  this  kind  of  (andtuary.  One  of 
them,  well  known  in  England  by  her  talents,  her 
graces,  and  her  jpirit  of  (jbfervaiion  was  diflin- 
guiflicd  from  the  rcfl.  The  preference  granted 
to  Mrs,  Draper  enabled  her  to  fee  and  examine 
every  thing.  She  did  not  find  in  thefe  unhappy 
women.  Jiving  in  a  flate  of  confinement,  that  air 
of  difdain  or  embarraifment,  which  the  little  op- 
portunity of  exerting  their  faculties  might  have 
given  them.  Their  manners  appeared  to  her 
frank  and  eafy ;  and  their  converfation  wasdiftin- 
guifhed  by  fimplicity  and  foftnefs. 

Although  the  other  nations  fettled  at  Surat 
did  not  carry  every  fpecies  of  voluptuoufnefs  to 
excefs,  as  the  Moguls  did,  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  pleafures,  in  a  city  where  the  public 
edifices  were  generally  deficient  in  tafle  and  fym- 
metry.  Private  houles  had,  indeed,  no  kind  of 
appearance  ;  but  in  all  thofe  belonging  to  opulent 
perfoDs,  gardens  were  feen  filled  with  the  mod 
beautiful  flowers-,  fubterraneoas  dwellings  con- 
trived againft  the  intenfe  heats  prevailing  through 
part  of  the  year;  and  falloons,  where  fountains 
were  playing  in  bafons  of  marble,  and  which,  by 
their  freflinefs  and  murmurings,  invited  them  to 
foft  repofe. 

'One  of  the  cufloms  mod  univerfally  adopted, 
was  bathing;  and  after  the  bath,  the  body  was 
fnbbed,  or  kneaded,  as  it  were,  like  dough. 
This  ppcration  gave  a  fpring  to  the  different  paris 

of 
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nfthebrxly,  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^fy  circulation  to  the  fluitl^  R  o  o  k 
The  pcifon  who  had  undergone  it  thought  him-  ^^ 
felf  almoft:  a  new  being.  7'he  fort  of  harmony 
which  it  re-eftablifiied  throughout  all  the  ma- 
ciiine,  k-d  to  a  kind  of  intoxicaiion,  wliich  ex- 
cited an  infinite  variety  of  delightful  frnfarions. 
This  cullom  was  laid  to  be  brought  into  India 
from  China;  and  fome  epigrams  of  Maitial,  and 
declamaiions  ol  Seneca,  leem  to  hint,  that  it  wafi 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when 
they  refined  upon  every  plcafiirc,  as  the  tyrai.is 
who  enllaved  thofe  maflers  of  the  world  afterwards 
refined  upon  every  torture. 

There  was  another  pleafarc,  Aill  of  a  higher Defciiptl^ 
nature,   perhaps,    at   Surat.      This    was    derived  'I?  ^.['^^^ 
trom  Its  female  dancers,  or  BalluidcrcSy  a    namct/^'/rj, 
which   the   Europeans  have  always  given    them,  "^jre  vo- 
hom  the  Portug.jele.  ^    at  Surat. 

Numbers  of  thefe  are  colledled  togetlier  in 
fominaries  of  pleafure.  The  moft  accompliflied 
of  thefe  focieties  are  devoted  to  the  richeft  and 
nioft  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  dcftination  is 
to  dance  in  the  temples  on  their  great  feftivals, 
and  to  be  fubfervicnt  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bra^ 
mins.  Thefe  priefts,  who  have  not  taken  the  art- 
ful and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  pleafures,  in  order  to  have  an  oppor-. 
tunity  of  indulging  in  them  more  freely,  chufe 
rather  to  have  women  of  their  own,  than  at  once 
to  defile  the  ftate  of  celibacy  or  wedlock.  They 
do  not  invade  another  man's  right  by  adultery, 
but  are  fo  highly  jealous  of  the  dancers,  whofe 
worfliip  and  vows  they  fhare  with  the  gods,  that 
they  never  fuffer  them,  without  reluctance,  to 
contribute  to  the  amufement  even  of  kings  and 
great  men. 

The    rife  of    this   fingular   inflitution    is    not 

known.     Probably  one  Bramin,  who  had  a  con- 

I  cubine, 
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BOOKc'ibim,  or  a  wife,  allocia. ..  j  v.uh  aiioiher  Bra- 
_|^^  min,  wlio  li.ul  likev^Uc  his  concubi.ir,  or  his  wife  •, 
and,  in  proLcfs  of  time,  the  mixture  of  fo  many 
Bramins  an  J  women  occafiuncd  fo  many  acfts  of 
infidelity,  that  the  women  became  con^mon  to  all 
thole  piitfls  Let  but  a  number  of  fingle  pcrfons, 
of  b^)th  fixes,  be  colleded  in  a  clo)ller,  and  a 
commonalty  of  men  and  women  will  foon  take 
place. 

By  this  mutual  intercourfe  jealoufy  was  proba- 
bly extinguifhed  ;  and  the  women  were  not  unea- 
fy  at  the  increafe  of  their  numbers,  nor  the  Bra- 
rnins  at  tliat  of  their  order.  It  was  rather  a  nevv 
conquefl  than  a  rivalfliip. 

It  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  infamy  of  this  licentioiifnefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  ail  thefe  women  were  confecrated  to  the 
lervice  of  the  altar;  and  that  the  people  readily 
confented  to  this  kind  of  fuperliiiion,  as  it  infur- 
cd  their  wives  and  dauglners  from  fedudion,  by 
confining  the  lawlefs  defires  of  thefe  Monks  to  one 
pairicular  ipot. 

Thi  contrivance  of  ftamping  a  facrcd  chara6\er 
upon  thefe  courtezans,  mignt  poflibly  make  pa- 
ren:s  the  more  wining  to  part  with  their  beautiful 
daughters,  and  to  confent  that  ^hey  fnould  follovy 
their  calling,  and  devote  themfclvts  to  thefe  femi- 
naries,  from  whence  the  fuperannuated  women 
might  return  to  focieiy  without  difgrace ;  for 
there  is  no  crime  that  may  not  be  fanttified,  no 
virtue  that  may  not  be  debafed,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  gods.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  priefl,  be  made 
flibverfive  of  all  morality.  He  will  affirm,  not 
that  fuch  a  thing  is  pleafing  to  the  Gods,  becaufe; 
it  is  good  ;  but  that  Rich  a  thir.g  is  good,  becaufe 
jt  is  pieafing  to  the  Gods. 

The 
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The  Eramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  B  O  o  iy 
point,  in  order  to  complete  thib  inllitution  ;  whieh 
was,  to  pcrfuade  tlvj  people  that  ic  was  decent, 
holy,  and  pUaling  to  the  Guds,  to  marry  a  Hal- 
liadere  in  prelerence  to  all  oJier  women,  and  eon- 
Tcquently  to  induee  them  lo  folieit  tiie  remains 
of  their  debaueheries  as  a  panieular  maik  of 
favour. 

In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  fo 
fcled  as  tiie  former,  for  ihe  amulLnieiu  of  the 
rich,  and  others  ^or  their  wives.  Pcrfons  of  every 
religion,  and  of  every  cad,  may  employ  them. 
There  are  even  flrolling  companies  of  them,  con- 
diiCt-d  by  old  women,  who,  having  been  them- 
felves  trained  up  in  thele  feminaries,  are  promot- 
ed in  time  to  the  diredion  of  them. 

These  Iiandfome  girls  ha\e  the  cuflom,  as  fin- 
gular  as  it  is  difguftful,  of  being  always  followed 
by  an  old  deformed  mufician,  whofe  employment 
is  to  beat  time  with  an  inllriiment  of  brafs,  which 
the  Europeans  have  lately  borrowed  of  the  Turks 
to  add  to  their  military  mufic,  and  which  in  India 
is  called  a  tarn.  The  man  who  holds  it,  is  con- 
tinually repeating  that  word  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  by  degrees  he  work.!  himfelf  up  into  dreadful 
convulfions ;  while  the  Balliaderes,  intoxicated 
with  the  defire  of  pleafing,  and  the  fweets  with 
which  they  are  perfumed,  are  at  length  tranlport- 
ed  beyond  their  fenl'es. 

Thf.ir  dances  are,  in  general,  love  panto- 
mimes: the  plan,  the  defign,  the  attitudes,  the 
time,  the  aiis,  the  cadence  of  thefe  ballets,  are  all 
exprelTive  of  this  palfion,  with  all  it*s  raptures  and 
extravagances. 

Every  thing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs 
of  thefe  voluptuous  women  ;  the  art  and  richnefs 
of  their  attire,  as  v/ell  as  their  ingenuity  in  fetting 
'off  their  beauty.     Their  long  black  hair  falling 
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n  o  O  K  over  their  fhouldcrs,  or  braide(i  and  turned  up,  is 
}^_  .  loaded  with  diamonds,  and  (luck  v/ith  flowers. 
Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriclied  with 
precious  flones.  Kven  their  nole  jewels,  an  or- 
nament which  riiocks  us  at  firfl  ii^ht,  has  fomc- 
thifig  pleafing  in  it,  and  feis  off*  all  the  other 
ornaments  by  a  certain  fymmetry,  the  cffLt\  of 
>vhich,  though  inexplicable,  is  yet  fenfibly  felt  by 
degrees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  pre- 
ferve  their  breails,  as  one  of  the  mod  flriking 
marks  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  them  Ironi 
growing  large  or  ill-fhaped,  tliey  inclofe  them  in 
twocales,  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  which 
are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind.  Thefe 
cafes  are  fo  (hiooth  and  lb  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  tlie  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without 
being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy 
of  the  fkin.  The  outlide  of  thefe  cafes  is  covered 
with  a  leaf  of  gold  fludded  with  diamonds.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  mofl:  refined  kind  of  orna- 
ments, and  the  befl  calculated  to  preferve  beauty. 
They  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  again  with  Angular 
facility.  This  covering  of  the  breafl:  does  not  pre- 
vent the  palpitations,  heavings,  and  tender  emo- 
tions of  it  from  being  perceived  :  it  conceals  no- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imngine  it  an  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  im- 
preflion  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black  circle 
round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  powder  of  antimony.  This  borrowed  beauty, 
celebrated  by  all  the  eailern  poets,  and  which  ap- 
peared very  fingular  at  firll  to  the  EuropeaUvS, 
has  at  length  become  perfedly  agreeable  to 
them. 

The  whole  life,  the  whole  employment,  the 
whole  felicity  of  the  Balliaderes,  confifts  in  the  arr 
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of  plcafing.  It  is  not  cafy  to  rcfifl  their  fccluclngB  O  O  K 
manners.  They  are  even  preferred  to  thofe  beau  ^^/^.^^ 
ties  of  Caflimere,  wlio  fill  the  I'eraglios  of  Indof- 
tan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  Circallians  do  thofc 
of  Jfpnhan  and  Confiantirif^ple.  The  modelly,  or 
rather  the  rcferve  of  proud  Haves,  fequeflered  from 
the  lociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  miraculous 
arts  of  thefe  expert  courtezans. 

They  were  no  where  (b  much  in  repute  as  at  Fxrertof 
Surat,  the  richefl  and  mofl:  populous  city  in  ^ndia.  ^'j^^^^"^^ 
It  began  to  decline  in  1664  •,  and  was  pillaged  by  Surat. 
the  famous  Sevagi,  who  carried  ofT  twenty-five  or  ^*^^*^^JJ^'- 
thirty  millions*.     The  plunder  would  h .4 ve  been  experience 
infinitely  greater,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ed, 
efcaped  the  public  calamity,  by  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  fortify   their  factories,  and  had  not  the 
moil  valuable  efFeCls  been  lodged   in  the  caille, 
which   was  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.     This  lois 
made  the  inhabitants  more  cautious.     They  built 
walls  round  the  city  to  prevent  the  like  misfor- 
tune, the  effeds  of  which  were  removed,  when 
the  Englifh,  in  1686,  with  fhameful   and   inex- 
cufaye  rapacity,  flopped  all   the  fhips  that  were 
fitting  out  at  Surat  to  be  difpatched  to  the  fever 
ral  leas.     This  piracy,  which  lafled  three  years, 
deprived  this  famous  m^art  of  almofl  every  branch 
of  trade  that  was  not  it's  own  peculiar  property. 
The  town  was  nearly  reduced  to  it's  own  natural 
riches. 

Other  pirates  have  fince  infefted  thofe  lati- 
tudes, and  from  time  to  time  difturbed  the  trade 
of  Surat.  Even  the  caravans,  that  carried  the 
merchandife  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  all  over  the 
empire,  were  not  always  fecured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fubjeds  of  the  independent  Rajas,  which 
they  m.et  with  on   the  feveral  roads.     A  lingular 

^  About  i,2co,CQcl  on  an  average. 
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B  o  o  ic  expedient  was  formerly  contrived  for  the  fecurity 
'^^  of  t'nc  caravans,  vvliich  was,  to  put  tlicm  under 
the  prortctKJii  of  a  wc^man  or  child,  of  a  race  ef- 
teemed  lacrcd  by  the  nations  they  dreaded.  When 
the  banditti  npp:ared,  the  guardians  of  the  cara- 
vans threatened  to  deftroy  thcmfelvcs  if  they 
pcrfifled  in  tlieir  relolution  of  phindering  it, 
and  adually  did  lo  if  they  did  not  yield  to  their 
remonfhrances  Thefe  profligate  men,  who  liad 
not  been  rcflrained  by  refpcd  of  blood  held  fi\- 
cred,  were  excommunicated,  degraded,  and  call 
out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  ihcfe  fevere  pu- 
nifnments  was  fomeiimes  a  check  upon  avarice  ; 
but  fince  univcrfal  commotions  have  prevailed  in 
Indoftan,  no  confideration  can  allay  the  ihirfl  of 
gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  misfortunes,  Su- 
lat  is  nil)  a  great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the 
T^umberJefs  manufactures  throughout  Guzarat  is 
depofited  in  it*s  vvarehoufes.  A  great  part  is  carried 
into  the  inland  countries  ;  the  reft  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  by  continual  voyages. 

The  goods  more  commonly  known  are,  ifb, 
Diitties,  a  kind  oF  coarfe  unbleached  cloth,  worn 
in  Perfia,  Arabia,  AbylTmia,  and  the  eaflern  coaf^ 
cf  Africa  i  and  blue  linens,  which  are  difpoied  of 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  likewife  fold  to  the 
Enojifh  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade. 

2.  The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambaya, 
which  are  worn  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey  : 
lome  are  coarfe,  and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even 
mixed  with  gold  for  the  ufe  of  the  rich. 

3.  The  white  linens  of  Earokia,  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Baftas.  As  they  are  extremely 
fine,  they  make  fummer  caftans  for  tlie  Turks  and 
Perfiaqs.  The  fort  of  muflin,  widi  a  gold  flripe 
at  each  end,  with  which  they  make  then*  turbans, 
is  manufaClured  at  the  fame  place. 

4..  Tn^ 
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4.  Thi-  printed  callicocs  of  Amadabat,  the  co-  E  o  o  K 
lotus  of  which  are  as  bright,  as  fine,  and  as  durable,  ^'^ 
as  thofc  of  Coromandel.    They  are  worn  in  Pt  rfia, 
in   Turkey,  and  in  Europe.     The   rich  people  of 
Java,    Sumatra,  and  the   Mohicca    illands,  make 
pagnes  and  coverlets  of  thcfc  chintzes. 

5.  The  gauzes  of  Eairapour ;  the  bkie  ones  arc 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Pcrha  and  Turkey 
for  their  fummer  clothiiig,  and  the  red  ones  by 
perlbns  of  higher  rank.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Pone  to  wear  white,  make  their 
lurbans  of  thefe  gauzes. 

6.  MiXLD  llufl's  of  filk  and  cotton,  plain, 
ftripcd,  fome  with  lattin  ftripes,  fome  mixed  with 
gold  and  filver.  Jf  they  were  not  ib  dear,  they 
would  be  eftecmed  even  in  Plurope  for  the  bright- 
nelsof  their  colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the 
flowers,  though  their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent 
They  fbon  wear  out;  but  this  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  the  feragliosof  Turkey  and  Perfia  where 
they  are  ufed, 

7.  Some  are  of  filk,  called  tapis.  Thefe  are 
pagnes  of  feveral  colours,  much  efleemed  in  the 
ealtern  parts  of  India.  Many  more  would  be 
woven,  if  it  had  not  been  necelfary  to  ufe  foreign 
materials,  which  enhance  the  price  too  much. 

8.  Shauls,  very  light,  warm,  and  fine  clotlis, 
made  of  the  wool  of  Cailimere.  They  are  dyed  of 
different  colours,  flripcd,  and  flowered.  They  arc 
worn  for  a  winter  drefs  in  Turkey,  Peifia,  and 
the  more  temperate  pans  of  hidia.  With  this  fine 
wool  turbans  are  woven,  that  are  ell-wide,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell  for  as 
much  as  a  thoufand  crowns  *.  Though  this  wool 
be  fometimes  manufactured  at  Surar,  the  finell 
works  of  this  kind  are  iiiade  at  Caliimere. 

•^  125I. 
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BOOK  Bi'siDE  the  pnxligioiis  qiiaiuity  of  cotton  made 
■  ^  life  of  in  the  tnanufiictnrcs  ol  Siirar,  fcvcn  or 
eight  ihoiiland  bales  at  kdi\  are  annually  difpatch- 
ed  to  Ix'ngal.  A  much  greater  c|uaniiiy  is  (cnc 
to  China,  Perfia,  and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  arc 
very  plentiful.  If  they  are  mo^icratc,  the  overplus 
is  carried  tlown  the  Ganges,  where  ii  is  always  fold 
at  a  higher  price. 

Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her 
exports,  porcelain  from  China  ;  filk  from  Bengal 
and  Perfia  ;  marts  and  pepper  from  Malabar ; 
gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls,  from 
Pcrfia  ;  perfumes  and  flaves  from  Arabia  ;  great 
quantities  of  fpices  from  the  Dutch  ^  iron,  lead, 
cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard-wares  from  the 
Englifli ;  the  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour, 
as  to  bring  in  yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix 
millions  of  livres  ♦  in  ready  money.  The  profit 
would  be  much  greater,  if  the  riches  of  the 
court  of  Delhi  were  not  conveyed  into  another 
channel. 

This  balance,  however,  could  never  rife  again 
to  what  it  was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Surat 
in  1 668.  Their  leader's  name  was  Caron.  He 
was  a  merchant  of  French  extrad^ion,  who  was 
grown  old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Company. 
Hamilton  fays,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  houfe  for  his  mailers  on 
the  ifland  where  the  fadory  flood  which  was  under 
his  diredtion.  This  building  proved  to  be  a  caftle. 
The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortification, 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  it.  They  fur- 
prifed  fome  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia,  ^and  informed  the  court  of  what 
was  going  forward.     Caron  was  ordered  to  repair 

*  From  1,041,6661.  13s.  4d.  to  1,083,333!.  6s.  8d.( 
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to  Jcddo,  to  give  an  account  of  Ills  conduct.  AsB  o  O  K 
he  had  noihing  rcaiunablc  to  allege  in  his  vindi-^JV^ 
cation,  he  was  treated  ulih  great  fevcrity  and 
contempr.  His  beard  was  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  a  hjol's  cip  and  coat  were  put  upon  him, 
and  in  tliis  condition  he  was  evpofcd  to  the  inl'ults 
of  tlic  populace,  anti  banilhcd  Irom  the  empire. 
The  reception  he  Fiict  with  at  Java  gave  him  a  dll- 
gull  againll  the  interell  he  had  efpoufcd  ;  and, 
actuated  by  revenge,  he  went  over  lo  the  French, 
and  became  their  agent. 

SuKAT,    where   they  liad  fixed  him,   did  not  Enterprlfc 
anfvvcr  his  idea  of  a  chief  fettlement.    He  dilliked  ^^/^^ 
the   fiiuation  ;  he  lamented   his  being  obliged  toonthe 
purchaTe  his  fafety  by  lubmiiiion  ;    he  fure/aw  jt'^J^^'i^of 
would  be   a   difadvantagc   to   carry  on    trade  in^^^St! 
competition  with  richer  nations,  who  knew  more,  ^'homas. 
and    were    in  ereatcr  elleem,    than    themfeKes.  \'^^^^^^^' 
He  winded  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the  cen-  at  Pou- 
ter of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  Spice  iflands,  wiih-'^^'^"^- 
out  which  he  thought  it   impoHlble  for  any  Com- 
pany to  fupport  i  tie  if.     The  Bay  of  Trinquemale, 
in  the  illand  ot  Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  unite 
all  thefc  advantages  ;  and  he  accordingly  failed  fur 
that  place   with    a  powerful  fquadron,  which  had 
been  (ent  him  from   Europe,  under  the  command 
of  La  Haye,  who  was  to  act  under  his  diredlioa. 
The  French  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  a 
fettlement  might  be  made  there  without  incroach- 
ing  up)n  the  rights  of"  the  Dutch,  whofe  property 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  ifland,  with  whom  the  former  had  entered  inta 
a  treaty. 

All  that  was  alleged  might  indeed  be  true,  but 
the  event  was  not  the  more  fuccefsful.  A  projedt 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept  a  profound  lecret, 
was  divulged  ;  an  expedition  which  ought  to  have 
been  effected  by  fnrprife,  was  executed  delibe- 
rately ; 
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BOOK  rntely  ;  nrul  tlic  French  were  intimidated  by  ^ 
^j^  ^  fleet  whicfi  wns  not  in  a  condition  to  figiu,  and 
which  could  not  pollibly  liavc  received  orders  to 
hazard  an  engagement.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fhips  crews,  and  of  all  the  land  forces,  periflied  by 
want  and  fickncfs;  fome  men  were  left  in  a.  fmall 
fort  that  liad  been  credcd,  where  they  were  foon 
compelled  to  fnrrcnder.  \Vith  the  remaining  few 
who  had  fnrvivcd  the  haidfhips  of  this  expedition, 
the  French  went  in  fearch  of  pro\ifions  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel ;  but  finding  none  either  on  the 
Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  or  any  where 
elfe,  impelled  by  defpair,  tliey  attacked  St.  Tho- 
mas, where  they  were  informed  there  was  great 
plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition,  had  been  built  by  the  Portuguefc 
Jibove  a  hundred  years  before.  The  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  having  conquered  the  Carnatic,  did  not 
fee  without  regret,  lb  important  a  place  in  foreign 
hands  ;  he  fent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  i662t 
and  they  made  themlelves  mafters  of  it.  The  for- 
tifications, though  confiderable  and  in  good  re- 
pair, did  not  ftop  the  progrefsof  the  French,  who 
took  them  by  ftorm  in  1672.  They  were  foon  at- 
tacked here,  and  were  forced  to  furrender  two 
years  after  ;  becaufe  the  Du:ch,  who  were  at  war 
with  Lewis  XlV.,  joined  with  the  Indians  to  cx- 
pell  them. 

This  laft  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the 
enterprife,  after  all  the  expence  the  government 
had  been  at  to  fupport  the  Company,  had  not 
Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  fent  on  board 
La  Haye's  fquadron.  He  collected  the  remains 
of  the  tv;o  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  that  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
was  rifing  to  a  city,  when  the  Company  entertained 
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good  hopes  uf  a  new  fctilemcnt,  which  ilicy  Iiad  BOOK 
now  an  opporiimity  of  forming  in  hulia.  ^.^^-ii^^^rj 

SoMK    miifionaries  had  preached   the  gofpel  at  The 
Siam.     Thev  had  gained  the  love  of  the  people  I'cnch are 
by  tlieir  dodrine  and  by  their  behaviour.     Plain,  "'."'^^^'^  ^'^ 
gooo-naturcd,  and  humane  men,  witlujut  nitngue  Defcripti- 
or  avarice,  they  gave  no  jeak)Uiy    to  the  govern-"'.^  °J^''^^' 
ment  nor  to  the  people  i  they  had   infpired   them    '"*i  ^"** 
with  refpecft  and  love  for  the  French  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Gkf.kk,  of  a  redlefs  and  ambitious  fpirir, 
named  Conftantinc  Fauikon,  in  his  travels  to  Si- 
am, had  fo  far  engaged  the  affedions  of  the  prince^ 
that  in  a  fhort  time  he  raifed  him  to  the  pod  of 
prime  miniller,  or  barcalon  ;  an  office  which  near- 
ly anfwers  to  the  ancient  maires  of  the  palace  of 
France. 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the 
king  in  the  mod  defpotic  manner.  The  prince  wns 
weak,  a  valetudinarian,  and  had  no  ilTue.  His 
minifter  conceived  a  projed  to  fucceed  him  ;  pol- 
fibly  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon 
in  countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules 
of  juflice;  where  the  origin  and  meal  11  re  of  his 
authority  is  regulated  by  fundamental  and  immu- 
table laws,  v/hich  are  under  the  guardianfliip  of 
numbers  of  able  magiflrates.  There  the  enemies 
of  the  fovereign  fhew  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
date;  there  they  find  themfelves  foon  thwarted  in 
their  deligns  by  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  \  be- 
caufe,  by  rebelling  againft  the  chief,  they  rebel 
againfl  the  laws,  which  are  the  (landing  and  unal- 
terable will  of  the  nation. 

Faulkon  formed  the  defign  of  making  the 
French  fubleruent  to  his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambi- 
tious men  had  formerly  made  ufe  of  a  guard  of  fix 

Vol.  II.  E  hundred 
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COO  Kluindrcci  Jnpanclc,  wlio  liad  often  difpofcd  of  thc' 
'^'     .crown  ol  Siani.     He  (ent  amballadors  into  France 
in  1684,  10  make  a  tender  of  his  mafter's  alliance, 
to  offer  fea-ports  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to 
alk  for  fhips  and  troops. 

The  ollentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took 
advantage  of  this  cmbafly.  The  flatterers  of  that 
prince,  who  was  too  much  extolled,  though  he  cer- 
tainly defcrved  commendation,  perfiiadcd  him,  that 
his  fame  I'pread  throughout  the  world,  had  procur- 
ed to  him  the  homage  of  the  Eafl:.  He  was  not 
fatisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  thcfe  vain  honours; 
but  endeavoured  to  improve  the  difpofitions  of  the 
king  of  Siam  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  Company, 
and  flill  more  of  the  millionaries.  He  fent  out  a 
fquadron  in  which  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
Jefuits  than  of  traders  ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kings,  the  French 
ambafladors,  directed  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  at- 
tended much  more  to  the  concerns  of  religion  than 
to  thofe  of  commerce. 

The  Company  ftill  entertained  great  hopes  of 
the  fettlement  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  were  not 
ill-grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
riountain>  that  is  continued  till  it  meets  with  the 
xocks  of  Tartary,  is  fo  prodigioufly  fruitful,  that 
many  of  it's  cultivated  lands  yield  two  hundred 
per  cent.  Some  will  even  bear  plentiful  crops 
fpontaneoufly.  The  corn,  collected  as  it  was  at 
firft  produced,  without  care  and  without  trouble, 
left  as  it  were  to  nature,  falls  off  and  perifhes  in 
the  field  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  vegetate  again 
in  the  waters  of  the  ftream  that  flov/s  through  the 
kingdom. 

There   is,  perhaps,  no  country  where   fruits 
grow  in  fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  whole- 
fome,  as  in  this  delightful  fpot.     Some  are  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  to  the  country  ;  and  ihofe  which  arc  equally  B  O  O  Jhi 
the  produce  of  orhcr  countries  have  a  mucli  liner      '^* 
imcll,  and  are  mucli  higher  flavoured,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  earth,  always  Covered  with  thcfe  trca- 
fures,  which  are  conllanily  Tpringirlg  upafrcfh,  al- 
io conceals  under  a  very  fuperficial  rurlace^  mines 
of  gold,  copper,  ioadflone,  iron,  lead,  and  calin, 
a  ipecies  of  tin,  which  is  highly  valued  through- 
out Afia. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
mod  dreadful  tyranny.  A  prince  corrupted  by 
his  power,  while  he  is  indulging  in  his  feraglio, 
oppreiTes  his  people  by  his  caprices,  or  fufrers 
them  to  be  opprelled  by  his  indolence.  At  Siam 
there  are  no  fubjeds,  all  are  flaves.  The  men  are 
divided  into  three  clafTes :  the  firfl  ferve  as  a  guard 
to  the  monarch,  till  his  lands,  and  are  employed 
in  different  manufactures  in  his  palace.  The  fe- 
cond  are  appointed  to  public  labours,  and  to  the 
defence  of  the  ftate.  The  third  clafs  are  deftined 
to  ferve  the  magiflrates,  the  minifters,  and  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  kingdom.  Every  Siamefe  ad- 
vanced to  any  eminent  pod,  is  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  are  at  his  difpofal ;  fo  that  the 
falarles  annexed  to  great  officers  are  well  paid  at 
the  court  of  Siam,  becaufe  they  are  not  paid  ia 
money,  but  in  men,  who  cod  the  prince  nothing. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  are  regidered  at  the  age 
of  fixteen.  Every  one  on  the  fird  fummons 
mud  repair  to  the  pod  affigned  him,  upon  pain 
of  being  put  in  irons,  or  condemned  to  the  badi- 
nado. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  mud  work  for  the 
government  during  fix  months  in  the  year,  without 
being  paid  or  fubfided,  and  during  the  other  fix 
to  earn  a  maintenance  for  tlie  whole  year;  in  fuch 
a  cuuDtry,  the  very  lands  mud  feel  the  eflecis  of 

E  %  tyranny^ 
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BOOK  tyranny,  nnd  confcqiicntly  there  is  no  property. 
*^^  /I  he  delicious  fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  the 
monarch  arul  ilie  nobles,  are  not  liinercd  to  ripen 
in  thoic  of  private  men.  IF  the  foldiers  who  are 
ient  out  to  examine  the  orchards  difcover  fome 
tree  laden  wiili  choice  fruits,  ihey  never  fail  to 
mark  it  for  the  tyrant's  table,  or  thai  of  his  mi- 
nifters.  The  owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it, 
and  is  anfwerablc  for  the  liuit  under  very  fevere 
penaltits. 

The  men  are  not  only  flaves  to  men,  but  alfo 
to  the  bjafbs.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great 
number  of  elephants.  Thofe  of  his  palace  are 
particularly  taken  care  of,  and  have  extraordinary 
honours  paid  to  them.  The  meaneft  have  fifteen 
ilaves  to  attend  them,  uho  are  conflantly  employ- 
ed in  cutting  hay,  and  gathering  bananas  and 
fugar-cancs  for  them.  The  king  takes  fo  much 
pride  in  theie  creatures,  which  are  of  no  real  ufe, 
that  he  eflimates  his  power  rather  by  their  num- 
ber than  by  that  of  his  provinces.  Under  pre- 
tence of  feeding  thefe  animals  well,  their  attend- 
ants will  drive  them  into  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  that  they  may  trample  upon  them,  unlefs 
the  owners  will  purchafe  an  exemption  from  thefe 
vexations  by  continual  prefents.  No  man  would 
dare  to  inclofe  his  field  againfl  the  king's  ele- 
phants, many  of  whom  are  decorated  with  ho- 
nourable titles,  and  advanced  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nities in  the  ftate. 

These  horrors  are  revolting  to  our  minds  ;  and 
yet  we  have  no  right  to  difcredit  them;  we  who 
boaft  of  fome  phiiolbphy,  and  of  a  milder  kind 
of  government  ;  and  who  neverthelefs  live  in  a 
kingdom  where  the  wretched  pcafant  is  loaded 
with  irons,  if  he  fhould  dare  to  mow  his  meadow, 
or  to  difturb  his  field  during  the  feafon  of  the 
couph'ng  and  hatching  of  the  partridges  j  where 

he 
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he  Is  obliged  to  leave  liis  vines  to  the  mercy  of  tlic  HOOK 
rabbits,  and  iuflcr   his  harvcfl   to  become  a  prey       '^" 
to  dccrs,  Hags,  and   boars ;  and  wjiere  he  would 
be  leiucnced   to  the  galleys,  if  he  had  the  bold- 
iiefs  to  flrike,  either  with  his  whip,  or  with  a  (lick, 
any  of  thefe  voracious  animals. 

Such  various  a<5\s  of  tyranny  make  the  Siamcfc 
detefl:  their  native  country,  thnni;h  they  conhder  it 
as  the  befl:  upon  earth.  Mofl  of  them  fly  from  op- 
preflion  into  the  forefls,  uiiere  they  lead  a  favage 
life,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  fociety  corrupt- 
ed by  defpoiifm.  So  great  is  this  dcfertion,  that, 
from  the  port  of  Meigui  to  Juthia  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  one  may  travel  for  a  week  together, 
without  meeting  with  the  leafl:  fign  of  population, 
through  an  immenl'e  extent  of  country,  well  water- 
ed, the  Ibil  of  which  is  excellent,  and  ftill  bears 
the  marks  of  former  cultivation.  This  fine  coun- 
try is  now  over-run  with  tiger'^. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men.  Befide  the 
natives,  it  was  full  of  fettlements  that  had  been 
liiccedively  formed  there  by  the  nations  fuuated  to 
the  eaft  of  Afia.  Their  inducement  was  the  im- 
menfe  trade  carried  on  there.  All  hiflorians  atteft, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  a 
great  number  of  fhips  came  into  thcie  roads  every 
year.  The  tyranny  which  prevailed  loon  after, 
fuccelFively  deftroytd  the  mines,  the  manufactures, 
and  agriculture.  All  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  nation,  were  involved  in  the 
fame  ruin.  The  ftate  fell  into  confufion,  and  con- 
fequently  became  languid.  The  French,  on 
their  arrival,  found  it  thus  reduced.  General  po- 
verty prevailed,  and  none  of  the  arts  were  exer- 
cifed  i  while  the  people  were  under  the  dominion 
of  a  defpotic  tyrant,  who,  in  attempting  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  trade,  inevitably  deftrcyed  it. 
The  few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  that  were 
I  coiifumed 
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B  (>  O  Kconlumcil  at  court,  and  in  the  hoiifcsof  the  great, 
^^  ranie  tr  m  Japan.  The  Siamefe  held  the  Japanefc 
in  liigh  cflimation,  and  preferred  their  works  to. 
pll  others. 
Aavan-  It  was  no  cafy  matter  to  divert  them  from  this 
^'^y  ,  ,  attachment,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  pro- 
)-Vmic1i  curing  a  demand  f(;r  tlie  produce  of  French  in- 
^'^'g'lt  diidry.  If  any  thing  could  efFed^  this  change,  it 
r^edfro'm^^^^  ^'^^  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  priefts  of  the 
Siam. The  foreign  mifliou  had  preached  to  them,  and  not 
^•/■^'■^  without  fiicccfs  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  too  much  dc- 
cafiorrd  voted  to  taulkou,  who  began  to  be  c>dious,  abufcd 
iheiofsof  the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  people.  This  odium 
was  transferred  from  them  to  their  religion.  They 
built  churches  before  there  were  any  chriftians  to 
frequent  them.  They  founded  monafteries,  and 
by  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  the  common 
people  and  the  Talapoys  to  revolt.  The  Talapoys 
are  the  monks  (;f  the  cour^try  ;  fomeof  whom  lead 
a  folitary  life,  and  others  are  bufy  intriguing  men. 
They  preach  to  the  people  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Sommona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  of  the 
Piamele  was  long  honoured  as  a  fage,  and  has  fmce 
been  revered  as  a  god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the 
deity,  a  fon  of  God.  A  variety  of  marvellous  flories 
are  told  of  this  man  :  He  lived  upon  one  grain  of 
lice  a-day.  He  pulled  out  one  of  his  eyes  to  give 
to  a  poor  man,  having  nothing  elfe  to  beflow  ©n 
him.  Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He 
commanded  the  ftars,  the  rivers,  arid  the  moun- 
tains. But  lie  had  a  brother,  who  freq^iently  cp- 
pofed  his  defigns  for  the  good  of  mankind.  God 
avenged  him,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  brother. 
This  table  had  prejudiced  the  Siamefe  againft  the 
religion  of  a  crucified  God  ;  and  they  could  not 
worfhip  Jefus    Chrifl,  becaufe   he  died  the  fam.e 

d^aili  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

...  ^^ 
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!p  the  French  could  not  carry   their  commodl-B  O  O  K. 
tics  to  Siani,  ihcy  could  at  lead  gradually  nilpnc 
the  people  with  a  taile  lor  thcni,  prepare  the  way 
for   a  great   trade    with    this  country,  and  avail 
themlelves  of  that  which  atflualiy  oft'cred,  to  open 
connexions  with  all  the  eafl.     The  fuuation   of 
that  kingdc^m  between  two  gulphs,  where  it  ex- 
tends one  hundred  and  fixiy  leagues  along  the  fea- 
coall  on  the  one  gulph,  and   about  two  hundred 
on  the  other,  would  have  opened  the  navigation 
of  all  the  Teas  in  that  part  of  the  world.    The  for- 
trels  of  Bancoc  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
was  an  excellent   mart   for  all    tranfaClions  they 
might   have  liad   with  China,   the  Philippines,  or 
any  of  the  eaftern  parts  of  India.     Mergui,  the 
principal   port  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
beft   in  Afia,  which  had  likewife  been   ceded  to 
them,   would  have  greatly   facilitated  their  trade 
with  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and   chiefly   with 
Bengal.     Jt   lecured   to  them  an  advantageous  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Idngdomsof  Pegu,  Ava,  Arra- 
can,  and  Lagos,  countries  ftill  more  barbarous  than 
Siam,  but  where  the  fined  rubies  in  the  world,  and 
fbme  gold  duft  are  to  be  found.  All  thefe  countries 
as  well  as  Siam,  produce  the  tree  which  yields  tliat 
valuable  gum,   with  which  the  Chinefe  and   Ja- 
panefe   make  their  varnifh  ;  and  whoever   is  in 
pollellion  of  this  commodity,  may  be  certain  of 
carrying  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  China  and 
Japan. 

Bi'SiDE  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  good 
fettlements,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  eafb,  they  might  have 
brought  home  from  Siam,  ivory,  logwood,  like  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  a  great 
deal  of  callia,  and  all  the  bufTalo  and  dccr-lkins 
2,  ihaf 
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U  O  O  K  that  the  Dtitcli  formerly  brought  from  theno*. 
'^''  They  iDight  have  grown  pepper  ihere,  and,  pof- 
~^^^^  lihly,  oilier  Ipiccs  wliich  were  not  to  be  Touiid  in 
the  country,  as  the  people  did  not  underhand  the 
culture  oi'  them,  and  becaufe  the  wretched  niha- 
birants  of  Si:\m  are  fo  indilTerent  to  every  thing, 
that  nothing  fuccecds  with  them. 

Thf    French   paid   no   regard   to  ihefe  ob)e(f\s. 

Thefadorsof  the  Company,  the  otTicers,  and  the 

Jefuits,  were  equally  ignorant  of  trade  :  the  whole 

attention  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  in  convening 

the  natives,  and   making   themlelvcs   mailers  of 

them.     At    lad,  after  having  given   but  a  weak 

atiiflance   to  Faulkon  at  the  indant  when  he  was 

ready  to  cxecuee  his  defigns,  they  were  involved 

in  his  difgrace ;  and  the  fortrcifes  of  Mergui  and 

Eancoc,  defended  by   French  troops,  were  taken 

from  them  by  the  mofl  cowardly  of  all  people. 

Vle%vsof       During  the  fhort  rime  that   the  French  were 

the  French  fettled    at   Siam,    the   Company  endeavoured  to 

qumancT  eftablifh  tliemftlves  at  Tonquiu.     They  flattered 

Cochin-     themfelves  that  they  might  trade  with  fafety  and 

china.  De-  a(lvanta<>e  with  a  nation  which  had  for  about  feven 

icription  o  _  .  ^  .  , 

ofthefe  centuries  been  inflruded  by  the  Chmefe.  riieilm 
countries,  prevails  among  them,  which  is  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  vvhofe  precepts  and  writings  are  there 
holdcn  in  greater  veneration  than  even  in  China. 
Bat  there  is  not  the  fame  agreement  as  in  China 
in  the  principles  of  government,  religion,  laws, 
opinion,  rites,  and  ceremonies  :  and  though  Ton- 
quin  has  the  iame  law-giver,  it  is  far  from  having 
the  fame  fyllem  of  morality.  We  find  there 
neither  that  refpedl  for  parents,  that  love  for  the 
prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affections,  nor  thofe  fo- 
cial  virtues,  which  are  met  with  in  China;  nor 
have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police,  indullry, 
or  adtivity. 

This 
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This  na'ion,  which  Is  devoted  to  excc-Hlve  in-  B  O  O  K 
dolence,  and  is  voluptuous  without  tade  or  dch- 
cacy,  lives  in  conflant  (liflrull  of  it's  fovcreigns 
and  of  Grangers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  niil- 
trufl  proceeds  from  a  natural  rcflklliicls  of  tem- 
per, or  whetlier  their  Ipiiit  ot  Icdition  be  oweii  to 
this  circunilhuice,  that  the  Chinele  lylleni  of  mo- 
rahty  has  enhghtened  the  people  witliout  im- 
proving the  government.  Whatever  be  the  pro- 
grefsot  knowledge,  whether  it  come  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  government,  or  from  that  to  the  people, 
it  is  necelliiry  that  boili  fliould  be  enlightened  at 
the  fame  time,  or  clle  the  ffae  will  be  expoied  to 
fatal  revolutions.  Accordingly,  in  Tonquin,  there 
is  a  continual  Aruggle  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  languiflies  and  tends  to  ruin, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  dilfentions  ;  and  the  ca- 
lamities mull  increafe,  till  the  people  have  com- 
pelled their  mafters  to  grow  wifer,  or  the  mafters 
have  rendered  their  Uibjeds  quite  infcnfible. 
The  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  form  ibme  connections  in  Tonquin,  had 
been  forced  to  give  them  up.  The  French  were 
not  more  fuccet'sful.  No  Europeans  have  fince 
carried  on  that  trade,  except  fbme  few  mer- 
chants of  iMadrafs,  who  have  alternately  forlakea 
and  refumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe 
the  exportation  of  copper  and  ordinary  fi  ks, 
the  only  commodities  of  any  value  that  country 
affords. 

CocHiNCHiNA  lay  too  near  to  Siam  not  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  French  ;  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  fixed  there,  had  they  had  f^igaciiy 
enough  to  forefee  what  degree  of  fplendour  that 
riling  (late  would  one  day  acquire.  The  Euro- 
peans are  indebted  to  a  philoibphical  traveller  for 
what  little  they  know  vviih  certainty  of  that  fine 

country. 
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u  O  O  K  country.     The   following  is  the  rcliilt  of  his  ob- 
'^'-       I'ersniions : 

Whln  I  he  French  arrived  in  thofe  diftant 
rec;iuns,  they  learned,  that,  about  half  a  centnry 
before,  a  pnncc  of  Tonquin,  as  he  fled  from  his 
(ovcrcign,  who  purfued  him  as  a  rebel,  had  with  ^ 
liis  foldiers  and  adherents  croff.d  th^  river,  which 
ferves  as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
cliina.  The  iugitivcs,  who  were  warlike  and 
civilized  people,  (bon  expelled  the  fcattered  in- 
habitants, who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
ciety  or  form  of  government,  or  without  any 
law,  except  that  of  mutual  interefl:,  which  prompt- 
ed them  not  to  injure  one  another.  Here  they 
founded  an  empire  upon  the  bafis  of  agriculture 
and  property.  Rice  was  the  food  the  mod  eafily 
cultivated,  and  the  mofl:  plentiful  ;  upon  this  arti- 
cle, therefore,  the  new  colonills  beftowed  their  firfl 
attention.  The  fea  and  the  rivers  attradled  a 
rumber  of  inhabitants  to  their  borders,  by  the  pro- 
fufion  of  excellent  fifli  they  afforded.  Domefbic 
animals  were  bred  in  the  country  ;  fome  for  food, 
others  for  labour  The  inhabitants  cultivated 
the  trees  they  were  moft  in  want  of,  fuch  as  the 
cotton  for  their  clothing.  The  mountains  and 
forefts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated,  afforded 
wild  fowl,  metals,  gums,  perfumes,  and  wood  of 
an  excellent  kind.  Thefe  produdions  ferved  as 
fo  many  materials,  means,  and  objedts  of  com- 
merce. One  hundred  gallies  were  built,  which 
are  conflantly  employed  in  defending  the  coaftsof 
thekinordom. 

All  thefe  feveral  advantages  of  nature  were 
well  beftowed  upon  a  people  of  a  mild  and  hu- 
mane difpofition,  which  they  partly  owe  to  their 
women  :  v/hether  this  influence  they  acquire  be 
owen  to  their  beauty,  or  whether  it  be  the  parti- 
(:ulareffed  cf  their  ailidulry  and  of  their  fl^ill  in 

bufinefs^ 
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biifiiicfs,  is  not  cafy  to  dcterminf  :  in  general  we  c  o  o  K 
oblcrve,  iliat  in  ilic  hrll  bt*i;innini5  of  all  locictics,  ^_^^ 
the  women  are    luoncr    civilized    than  the  men. 
Even    their    weaknefs,    and  their  ledentary  life, 
their  being  more  taken  up  with   various  detaiU» 
aiid  wiih  cares  of  a  leTs  impxDrtant  nature,  furiiifli 
them  iboner  with  that  knowledge  and  expcric;.ce, 
and  incline   them   to  thole  domeftic    attachments, 
wliich  are  the  firit   promoters  and  ftrongeil  ties  of 
focieiy.      This  is,    perhaps,  tlie  reaibn  why,    ia 
many  lavage  nations,    the   women    are  intrufbed 
with  the  adminiftration  of  civil  government,  which 
is  but    a   higher  degree    of  domcftic  oeconomy. 
So  long  as  the  ftate  js  but  as  one  great  family,  the 
women  are  capable   of  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  it.     Then,  undoubtedly,  the  people  are 
happieft,  elpecially  in  a  climare  where  nature  ha» 
left  but  little  for  man  to  do. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  Accord- 
ingly, the  people,  though  but  imperfedly  civili- 
zed, enjoy  that  happinefs  which  might  exciie  the 
envy  of  more  improved  iocieties.  They  have 
neither  robbers  nor  beggars.  Every  one  is  at  li- 
berty to  live  at  his  ov/n  iioule,  or  at  his  neigh- 
bour's. A  traveller  freely  eaters  a  houfe  in  any 
village,  fits  down  to  table,  eats  and  drinks, 
witliout  being  invited  or  alktd  any  queltions,  and 
then  goes  away  without  acknowledging  the  civili- 
ty. He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  a  fViend  and  re- 
lation of  the  family.  If  he  were  a  foreigner,  he 
would  excite  more  curiofity,  but  would  be  equally 
welcome. 

These  cufloms  are  the  relics  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  firll  fix  kings  of  Cochinchina,  and 
derived  from  the  original  contract  entered  into 
between  the  nation  a::d  their  leader,  before  they 
crolied  the  river  that  divides  Tonquin  from  Co- 
fhijichina.     Thefe  m,en  were  v/eary  of  oppreliion. 

They 
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BOOK  They  clrcnclccl  the  like  calamity,  and  tliereforc 
*^-  took  care  to  guard  againll  the  ahiife  of  authority, 
which  is  (o  apt  to  tranfgrels  it's  dnc  hmiis,  if  not 
kept  under  iomc  reflraint.  Their  chief,  who  had 
let  thtni  an  example  of  liberty,  and  taught  them 
to  revolt,  promiled  them  that  felicity  which  lie 
himlelf  chole  to  enjoy -,  that  of  a  juft,  mild,  and 
parental  government.  He  cultivated  with  them 
the  land  in  which  they  had  all  taken  refuge.  He 
never  demanded  any  thing  of  them,  except 
an  annual  and  voluntary  contribution,  to  enable 
him  to  defend  the  nation  againft  the  tyrant  of 
Tonquin,  who,  for  a  long  time,  purfued  them 
beyond  the  river  which  feparated  tlicm  from  him. 

This  primitive  contract  was  religiouily  obferv- 
cd  for  upwards  of  a  century,  under  five  or  fix 
fucceffors  of  that  brave  deliverer :  but  at  lafl  it 
has  been  infringed.  The  reciprocal  and  folemn 
engagement  between  the  king  and  his  people  is 
flJii  renewed  every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  a  general  allembly  of  the  whole  nation, 
colleded  in  an  open  field,  where  the  oldeft  man 
prefides,  and  where  the  king  only  aiTifts  as  a  pri- 
vate perfon.  He  flill  honours  and  proteds  agricul- 
ture, but  does  not,  like  his  predeceflbis,  (et  the 
example  of  labour  to  his  fubjcdls.  When  he  fpeaks 
of  them,  he  ftill  fays,  they  are  wy  cbildrei\ ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  fo.  His  courtiers  have  fliled 
themfelves  "his  flaves,  and  have  given  him  the 
pompous  and  facrilegious  title  of  king  of  heaven. 
From  that  moment,  men  muft  have  appeared  to 
liim  but  as  io  many  infects  creeping  (jn  tlie 
ground.  Tlie  gold  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  has  put  a  ffop  to  agriculture.  He  has  de- 
i'pited  the  homely  roof  of  his  anceflors,  and  would 
build  a  palace.  It's  circumference  has  been  mark- 
ed out,  and  is  a  league  in  extent.  Thoufands 
of  cannon  planted  round  the  walls  of  this  palace, 

make 
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make   it  formidable  to   the  people.      A  dcfpoiic  book. 
monarch  rcfidcs  there,  who  in  a  Ihort  lime  will  be,    '^* 
recludcd   from  the  eyes  of  the  people;    and  this 
concealment,    which   charadcrifcs  the  majefly  of 
caflern  kings,  will  lubflitiuc  the   tyrant  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  nation. 

Thk  difcovery  of  gold  has  naturally  brought  on 
that  of  taxes;  and  the  adminiflration  of  the  fi- 
nances will  foon  take  place  of  civil  legiflation  and 
focial  contract.  Contributions  are  no  longer  vo- 
luntary, but  extorted.  D^iigning  men  go  to  the 
king's  palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege  of 
plundering  the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at  once 
purchafc  a  right  of  committing  crimes  and  the 
privilege  of  impunity;  they  bribe  the  courtiers, 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  magiflrates,  and  opprefs 
tlie  hufbandman.  The  traveller  already  fees,  as 
he  palles  along,  fallow  grounds,  and  whole  villages 
forfaken  by  their  inhabitants.  This  king  of  hea- 
njen^  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  carelefsly  fuffers 
plagues  and  calamities  to  vex  the  land.  He  is 
Ignorant  of  the  fufferings  and  difhrefles  of  his 
people,  who  will  foon  fall  into  a  ftate  of  annihila- 
tion, like  the  favages  whofe  territories  they  now 
polFefs.  All  nations  governed  by  defpotifm  muft 
mevitably  perifh  in  this  manner.  If  Cochinchina 
fliould  relapfe  into  that  flate  of  confufion  out  of 
which  it  emerged  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  it  will  be  wholly  difregarded  by  the  naviga- 
tors who  now  frequent  the  ports  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Chi nefe,  who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  there, 
get  in  exchange  for  their  own  commodities  wood 
for  fmall  woik,  and  timber  for  building  houles 
and  fliips. 

They    alfo  export   from   thence   an  immenfe 

quantity  of  fugar,  the  rav/  at  four  livres  *  a  hun- 

> 
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h  o  o  K  died  weight,  the  white  at  eight  %  and  fiigar- 
'^-  candy  at  ten  |- :  very  good  filk,  lattins,  and  pitre, 
the  librts  of  a  tree,  not  unlike  ilie  banana,  which 
they  fraudulently  mix  in  their  manufadures : 
black  and  ordinary  tea,  which  ferves  for  the  con- 
I'uniption  of  common  people  :  and  fuch  excellent 
cinnamon,  that  it  (ells  three  or  four  times  dearer 
than  that  of  Ceylon.  There  is  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  this;  as  it  grows  only  upon  one  mountain, 
which  is  always  lurrounded  with  guards.  Ex- 
cellent pepper  is  another  article ;  and  fuch  pure 
iron,  that  they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine,  without  fmelting  :  gold  of  three  and  twen- 
ty carrats,  which  is  lound  there  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Eafl :  aloes-wood, 
which  is  more  or  lels  efteemed  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
refinous.  The  pieces  that  contain  mod  of  this 
refin  are  commonly  taken  from  the  heart,  or  from 
the  root  of  the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac, 
«nd  are  always  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  account  them  the  higheft  cordial  in 
nature.  They  are  carefully  preferved  in  pewter- 
boxes,  to  keep  them  from  drying.  When  they 
are  to  be  adminiftered,  they  are  ground  upon  a 
marble,  with  fuch  liquids  as  are  bell  fuited  to  the 
uiforder  they  are  intended  to  remove.  The  in- 
ferior kind  of  aloes-wood,  which  always  fells  for 
a  hundred  livres  J  a  pound  at  lead,  is  carried  to 
Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  They  ufe  it  toper- 
fume  their  clothes,  and  fometimcs  their  apart- 
ments, upon  very  extraordinary  occafions,  and 
then  they  mix  it  with  amber.  It  is  alfo  employ- 
ed for  another  purpofe.  A  cudom  prevails  among 
thefe  nations,  when  they  are  defuous  of  fhewing 
their  vidtors  great  marks  of  civility,  to  prefent 
them   wiih   pipes,    then    with   cofRe  and   fweet-* 
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meats.     When   converfation  begins  to  grow  Ian-  book. 
guld,   the  llicrbct  is  brought  in,    which  is  looked  ^  ^ 
upon  as  a  liint  to  depart.     As  foon  as  the  {lranp;cr 
riles   lo  go  away,   they  bring    in  a    hitle  pan  wiili 
aloes-wood,   and   perlunic  his  beard,  fprinkling  it 
with  rofe  water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarcc  any  thing 
clfe  to  bring  but  cloth,  lead,  gunpowder,  and 
bnmflone,  were  obliged  to  trade  with  Cochin- 
china  chiefly  in  money,  yet  tjiey  were  under  a 
necellity  of  purluing  this  trade  in  competition 
with  the  Chinele.  This  inconvenience  might  have 
been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been 
made  upon  goods  fent  to  Europe,  or  fold  in 
India  ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it.  Pro- 
bity and  honefly,  the  eilentialsof  an  ading  and 
iafling  trade,  are  forfaking  thete  regions,  which 
were  formerly  lb  flourifhing,  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  arbitrary,  and  confequently 
iinjufl.  In  a  fliort  time  no  greater  number  of 
fliips  will  be  feen  in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  flates,  where  they  were  fcarcel/ 
known. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  Company 
driven  from  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettlmg 
at  the  extremities  of  Afia,  began  to  regret  their 
factory  at  Surat,  where  they  dared  not  appear 
again,  fince  they  had  left  it  without  paying  their 
debts.  They  had  loft  the  only  market  they  knew 
of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their  iron  ;  and 
they  were  continually  at  a  lofs  in  the  purchaie  of 
goods  to  anfwer  the  capricious  demands  of  the 
mother-country,  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they 
might  have  recovered  the  privilege  they  had  for- 
feited. The  Mogul  government,  which  would 
have  wifhed  to  fee  a  greater  number  of  fhips  re* 
Abrting    to  Surat,  often   folicited  the  French  to 

fatisfy 
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BOOK  fitisry  ihcfc  claims;  for  ihcy  prcferrcJ  them  to  the 
}^^j^j  Elriglilli,  who  had  puichafecl  cjf  the  court  i\n  ex- 
emption from  all  duties.  Whether  it  were  Tor  want 
of  lioiicfly,  of  llvill,  or  of  means,  certain  it  is 
that  the  Company  never  could  remove  the  reproach 
they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their  whole 
attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondichcrry,  when 
they  were  liiddenly  prevented  by  a  bloody  war, 
which  had  it's  origin  in  remote  caufes. 
The  Thk   northern    Barbarians  who  had  overturned 

French      ^|^^  Roman  empire,  that  was  miflrefs  of  the  world, 

lole  and  .  '  .  ' 

recover  eflabliflied  a  form  of  government  which  would 
Pondi-  not  admit  of  augmenting  their  conqueds,  and 
thei7prln- ^^P^  ^^'^''y  ^^^^  witliiu  it's  natural  limits.  The 
cipaifet-  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  and  the  alterations 
clement,  confcquent  upon  it,  Teemed  to  tend  a  fecond  time 
toeftablifh  a  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy  ;  but  the 
Auftrian  power,  weakened  by  the  great  extent  of 
it's  poflcirions,  and  their  diftance  from  each  other, 
could  not  fubvert  the  bulwarks  that  were  naifing 
againfl  it.  After  a  whole  century  palled  in  con- 
ten's,  hopes,  and  difappointments,  it  was  forced 
to  yield  to  a  nation,  wh(^fe  flrength,  pofition,  and 
a(ftivity,  rendered  her  more  formidable  to  the  li- 
berties of  Europe.  Ricfielieu  and  Mazarine  be- 
gan this  revolution  by  their  intrigues.  Turenne 
and  Conde  completed  it  by  their  victories.  Col- 
bert fettled  it  by  the  introdudion  of  arts,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  induftry.  If  Lewis  XIV.  who  mav 
be  laid  to  have  been  not,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
monarch  of  his  age,  but  one  who  bell  fupported 
the  dignity  of  the  throne,  had  been  more  mo- 
derate in  the  exercifeof  his  power,  and  the  fcn^Q 
of  his  grandeur,  it  is  ditHcult  to  determine  how 
far  he  mio;ht  have  carried  his  ^^ood  fortune.  His 
vanity  proved  detrimental  to  his  ambition.  After 
bending  his  own  fiibje^ts  to  his  will,  he  wanted  to 
exert  the  fame  power  over  his  neighbours.     His 

pride 
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pride  railed  him  mnrc  enemies,  than  his  innuenceB  o  o  K 
and  his  genius  could  fiipply  liimwiih  allies  and, 
rclburces.  He  was  delighted  witli  the  flatteries  of 
his  pnnegyrills  and  courtiers,  who  promifcd  Iiim 
univerlhl  monarchy  ;  and  the  pleafure  he  took  in 
thefc  adulations,  contributed  Hill  more  than  the 
extent  of  his  power  to  infpirc  a  dread  of  univerfal 
conqucft  and  llavery.  The  diftrefles  and  invec- 
tives of  his  proteftant  fubjeds,  difperfed  by  a  ty- 
rannical fanaticifm,  completed  the  hatred  he  had 
incurred  by  his  fucceiTes,  and  by  the  abule  he  had 
made  of  his  profperity. 

Thk  Prince  of  Orange,  a  man  of  a  fteady,  up- 
right difpofition,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment, 
endowed  with  every  virtue  that  is  confident  with 
ambition,  became  the  chief  inlligator  of  all  thefe 
refentments,  which  he  had  long  fomented  by  his 
negociations  and  his  emiffaries.  France  was  at- 
tacked by  the  mod  formidable  confederacy  record- 
ed in  hirtory,  and  yet  flie  was  conftantly,  and  in 
all  parts,  triumphant. 

She  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Afia  as  in  Europe. 
The  Dutch  hrft  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
natives  to  attack  Pondicherry,  which  they  could 
never  be  compelled  to  reftore.  Tlie  Indian  prince, 
to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpofe,  was  not 
to  be  bribed  to  agree  to  fo  perfidious  a  propofal : 
His  conftant  anfwer  was,  Tbe  French  have  bought 
that  piacej  it  would  he  unjuji  to  turn  them  out.  What 
the  Raja  refufed  to  do,  the  Dutch  did  themfelves  : 
they  befieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  were  obliged 
to  reftore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  found  it. 

Martin  was  again  appointed  diredtor,  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Company  with  that 
wifdom,  (kill,  and  integrity,  which  was  expeded 
from  him.  That  able  and  virtuous  merchant  in- 
vited many  new  fettlers  to  Pondicherry,  and  made 
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BOOK  ^^""^   P^''^^^  agreeable  to  them,  by  the  good  order 
IV.       lie  maintained  there,  and   by  his  moderation  and 
fuftice.      He  acquired  the   (avoiir  of  the   neigh- 
bouring princes,  whofe   friendlliip  was  of  confe- 
quence  to  a  weak  and  infant  fettlement.  He  chofc 
or  formed  proper  perfons,  whom    he  Tent  to  tlic 
markets  of  Afia,    and  to   the   feveral  princes  of 
that  empire.     He  had  perfuaded  the  French,  that 
as  they    were  come  lalt  to   India,    that   as  they 
found  themfelves  there   in  a  weak  condition,  and 
could  not  expe(::1   any  alliftance  from  their  own 
country,  they  had    no   other  way  of  fucceeding, 
but    by  infpiri.og   the  natives   with    a  favourable 
opinion  of  their  character.     He  induced  them  to 
lay  afide  that  levity,  and  thofe  contemptiious  airs, 
which  fo  often  make  their  nation  infufferable  to 
ftrangers.     They  grew  modeft,  gentle,  and  atten- 
tive to  bufinefs  ;  ihey  learned  the  art  of  behaving 
fuitably  to  the  genius  of  the  feveral  nations,  and 
to  particular  circumftances.     Thofe  who  did  not 
confine  themielvcs  to  the  Company's  fervice,  fre- 
quenting   different    courts,    became    acquainted 
with  the  places  where  the  fineft  fluffs  were  manu- 
fadured,  the  ftaples  where  the  choiceft  commo- 
dities were  to  be  met  with,  and,  in  fhort,  with  all 
the  particulars  relative  to  the  inland  trade  of  every 
country. 

All  that  Martin  had  it  in  his  power  to  accom- 
plifh,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  fuccefs 
to  the  Company,  by  the  good  opinion  he  gave  of 
the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train  up 
agents,  by  the  informations  he  gained,  and  by  the 
good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondicherry,  which 
daily  acquired  new  inhabitants;  but  all  this  was 
not  fufficient  to  reflore  the  declining  ftate  of  the 
Company,  fubjedt  from  it's  infancy  to  fu.ch  dif- 
orders  as  muft  at  length  certainly  deftroy  it. 

His 
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His  firfl;  plan  was  to  eftablifli  a  great  empire  at  B  O  o  k 
Madagafcar.     A   fingle  voyage  carried  over   ^ix- ^_^^[_;^^_^ 
teen  luindrcd  and  eighty-ciglu  perlbns,  who  were  Decline 
made  to  exped\  a  dLlighttuI   cliinaie  and  a  rapid  o^  the 
fortune,  and  found  nothing  but  famine,   ^^^^^^^y  Conl'^mn 
and  dcatli.  nnd  the 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  difcouraged  the  ad- *^^"^*^^*f* 
venturers  from  an  undertaking,  winch  they  had 
entered  upon  merely  with  a  view  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  or  in  compliance  with  folicitati- 
ons.  The  owners  of  fliaies  had  not  made  good 
their  payments  widi  fo  much  piinduality  as  is  re- 
quired in  commercial  affairs.  The  government, 
which  had  engaged  to  advance,  without  interefl, 
a  fifth  part  of  the  fums  the  Company  were  to  re- 
ceive, and  which  as  yet  was  only  bound  to  furnifh 
two  millions  %  again  drew  the  famefum  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  in  hopes  of  fupporiing  the  work 
it  had  begun.  Some  time  after,  it's  generofity 
was  carried  flill  further,  in  making  a  free  gift  of 
what  at  firfl  was  only  lent. 

This  encouragement  from  the  miniflry  could 
not,  however,  enable  the  Company  to  proceed  in 
their  defigns.  They  were  forced  to  confine  them 
to  Surat  and  Pondicherry  ;  and  to  abandon  their 
iettlements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tilferi,  Mazu- 
hpatam,  Gombroon,  and  Siani.  No  doubt  they 
had  too  many  factories,  and  fome  were  ill  fitu- 
ated  ;  but  the  inability  they  were  under  of  fup- 
porting  them.,  was  the  only  reafon  that  they  were 
abandoned. 

Soon  after  this,  it  became  neceffiry  to  make 
further  advances.  In  1682,  they  gave  permillion 
jndifcriminately  to  French  fubjecls  and  foreigners 
to  trade  to  the  Eafl:  Indies  for  five  years,  on  the 
Company's  lliips  paying  tr.e  freight  that  fhould  be 

*  83,3331.  6s.  §d. 
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R  o  o  K  ngrced  upon  ;  nnd  on  condition  that  the  goods 
^^  •  brought  home  fliould  be  depofitcd  in  the  Com - 
^  pany's  warchouies,  fold  at  the  liimc  time  witli 
thcir's,  and  be  fubjetft  to  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
The  public  fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofal, 
that  the  diredtors  entertained  great  hopes  from 
the  increafe  of  thefe  fmail  profits,  which  would 
be  condant  without  any  rifque.  But  the  proprie- 
tors, lefs  fcnfible  of  thefe  moderate  advantages, 
than  jealous  of  the  great  profits  made  by  the  free 
traders,  in  two  years  time  obtained  a  repeal  of 
this  regulation,  and  their  charter  remained  in  full 
Ibrce. 

To  fupport  this  monopoly  with  fome  decency, 
a  fund  was  wanting.  In  1684,  the  Company  ob- 
tained from  government  a  call  upon  all  the  pro- 
prietors, amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  cafe  any  of  them  failed  to  pay  the 
fum  required,  their  whole  fhare  was  to  be  made 
ever  to  thofe  who  fhould  pay  it  for  them,  after 
having  reimburfed  them  a  fourth  of  their  capital. 
Whether  from  perverfenefs,  from  particular  mo- 
tives, or  from  inability,  many  did  not  pay,  fo  that 
their  fhares  loft  three-founhs  of  their  original  va- 
lue ;  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  nation,  there  were 
men  barbarous  and  unjufl  enough  to  enrich  them- 
lelves  with  their  fpoils. 

An  expedient  fo  difhonourable  enabled  them  to 
fit  out  a  few  fhips  for  Afia  ;  but  new  wants  were 
foon  felt.  Their  cruel  fituation,  which  continu- 
ally grew  worfe,  put  them  upon  demanding  of 
the  proprietors,  in  1697,  the  reftituiion  of  the 
dividends  of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  which  they 
had  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extraordinary 
a  propofal  raifed  a  general  clamour.  The  Com- 
pany were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufual 
method  of  borrowing,  Thefe  loans  became  more 
I  bui'denfome. 
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tiurJenfome,  the  more   they  were  multiplied,  asB  o  o  k 
the  fecnrity  was  more  precarious.  ^ {^^ 

As  the  Company  was  in  want  both  of  money 
and  credit,  the  emptinefsof  their  coffers  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  afford  thofe  advantages,  and  that 
encouragement  to  the  mercliant  in  hidia,  without 
which  he  will  neither  work,  nor  fct  others  to  work. 
This  inability  reduced  the  French  (ales  to  notliing. 
It  is  demonllrable,  that  trom  1664  to  1684,  that 
is,  in  the  (pace  of  twenty  years,  the  fum  total  of 
their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 

To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abufee.  The 
condu(5l  of  the  adminiftrators  and  agents  for  the 
Company  had  not  been  properly  directed,  or  care- 
fully looked  into.  The  capital  had  been  broken 
into,  and  dividends  paid  out  of  the  flock,  which 
ought  only  to  have  arifen  from  the  profits.  The 
lealt  brilliant,  and  leafl:  profperous  of  all  reigns, 
had  exhibited  a  model  for  a  commercial  company. 
The  trade  to  China,  the  eafiefl,  the  fafefl,  and 
the  moft  advantageous  that  is  carried  on  with  Afia, 
had  been  given  up  to  a  particular  body  of  mer- 
chants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  India  Company,  even  by  the  very  fuc- 
celles  of  France.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fitted 
out  from  the  feveral  harbours  in  the  kingdom, 
annoyed,  by  their  vigilance  and  bravery,  the  trade 
of  Holland  and  England.  In  their  numberlefs 
prizes  were  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  India 
good?,  which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The 
Company,  who  by  this  competition  were  forced 
to  fell  under  prime  coft,  endeavoured  to  find  out 
fome  expedient  to  fave  themfelves  from  this  dan- 
ger, but  could  think  of  none  that  was  reconcile- 

*   579,i661.    iz>.  4.J. 
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B  O  ()  K  able  with  tlic  intcred  of  the  privateers;  nor  did 
[^-  ihcMiiiiiidcr  think  proper  to  facrifiec  an  iifei'iil  feC 
"  of  men  to  a  body,  winch  had  lb  long  wearied  hini 
with  tlieir  necelliiies  and  complaints. 

Besidk  ihefe,  the  Company  liad  many  more 
caufes  of  difcontcnt.  The  financiers  had  flu-wn 
an  open  hatred  for  them,  and  were  continually 
oppoling  or  confining  them.  Supported  by  thole 
vile  aflociates  which  thty  always  have  at  court, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
trade,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encouraging 
the  home  manutadures.  The  government  was  at 
firft  afraid  of  being  expofed  to  reproach,  by  depart- 
ing from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and  repealing 
the  moft  folemn  edidts :  but  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  privileges 
ufclefs,  which  the  miniflry  would  not  abolifh,  and 
the  Company  no  longer  enjoyed,  without  being 
pbfolutely  deprived  (jf  them. 

Heavy  duties  were  fucgeflively  laid  upon  all 
India  goods.  Half  a  year  feldom  palled  without 
iome  new  regulation,  fometimes  to  allow,  fome- 
times  to  prohibit,  the  ufe  of  thefe  commodities: 
there  was  a  continued  fcene  of  contradictions  in  q, 
part  of  adminiflration,  th^t  would  have  required 
fleady  and  invariable  principles.  All  thefe  variati- 
ons gave  the  Europeans  reaion  to  think,  that  trade 
would  with  difficulty  be  cftablifhed  in  a  kingdom 
where  all  depends  upon  the  caprices  of  a  minifler, 
or  the  intereil  of  Uiofe  who  govern. 

The  conducSl  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  ad- 
rniniftration,  the  levity  and  impatience  of  the 
proprietors,  the  interelled  views  of  the  comp- 
trollers of  finance,  tlje  opprellive  fpirit  of  the 
treafury,  joined  to  other  cauies,  had  prepared  the 
nn"n  of  th.e  Company,  The  miferies  of  the  war, 
carried  on  for  the  Spanifh  fuccellion,  haftened  their 
detraction. 

EVERV 
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Every  reiburce  was  exhaiifled.  The  mofl  fan-  B  O  o  K 
giiinc  faw  no  prol'pcct  of  their  being  able  to  lord  ^^^^^^^.^^ 
out  a  fleet.  Be  fides,  if  by  unexpet^tcd  g(X)d  ior- 
tune  fome  few  weak  vellels  lliould  be  fitted  out, 
it  was  to  be  feared  they  might  be  fcized  in  Europe, 
or  in  India,  by  difappoiuted  creditors,  who  mufh 
neceirarily  be  exafperated.  Thele  powerful  mo- 
tives determined  the  Company  in  1707,  to  con- 
lent  that  fome  rich  merchants  Hiould  (end  (heir 
own  (hips  to  India,  upon  condition  that  they 
ihould  allow  the  Company  fifteen  per  cent,  profit 
upon  the  goods  ihcy  liiould  bring  home,  and  the 
right  of  taking  fuch  fliare  in  thofe  fliips  as  their 
circumftances  ihould  admit  of.  Soon  after  this, 
ihey  were  even  reduced  to  make  over  the  whole 
and  exclufive  exercife  of  their  privilege  to  fome 
privateers  of  St.  Malo,  flill  referving  the  fame  con- 
ceflion,  which  for  fome  years  pall  had  a  certain 
degree  kept  them  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  this  defperatc  fituatiori, 
in  17 14  they  folicited  the  renewal  of  their  charter, 
which  was  nearly  expired,  and  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  Although  they  Iiad 
none  of  their  capital  left,  and  that  their  debts 
amounted  to  ten  millions*,  yet  the  miniflry,  who 
did  not  know,  or  would  not  perceive,  that  mea- 
ilires  more  prudential  might  be  adopted,  granted 
them  an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This 
new  regulation  was  thwarted  by  the  moll  incredi- 
ble revolution  that  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
ever  experienced  ;  the  caufe  and  effecls  of  which 
will  be  more  readily  comprehended  by  thofe  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  us  in  our  review  of 
the  mofl  dillant  periods  of  the  monarchy. 

We  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  rnanner  p^g  ^^.j^i^^ 

in  which  the  primitive  Gauls  fupplied  the  feveral  have  hap- 
pened ia 

^  ^i6,666L  15s.  ^d.  nance's  of 
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BOOK  wants  of  the   coiifedcrate  bodies  of  which  they 

^ }^^-      were  members.     Their   defcendents,    under  the 

fiiK-e  the    dominion  of  the  Romans,  paid  no  other    tax  than 
cariiefl      the  hfth  ot  thc  fruit  of  their  trees,  and  the  tenth 
times  of      J-  ^1^^.  produce  of  their  harvefls,  in  kind, 
nircjiy.  J  HIS    impolt  was  abolimed  at  the  invalion  or 

the  Franks,  wlio  did  not  fubllitute  any  other  in 
lieu  of  it.  The  fovereign,  for  his  private  ex- 
pences,  as  well  as  for  the  exigencies  of  the  (late, 
had  no  other  revenue  than  that  which  he  acquired 
from  his  lands,  which  were  extenfive  and  nu- 
merous. They  were  covered  with  woods,  ponds, 
breeds  of  horfes,  cattle,  and  flaves  under  the 
conduct  of  an  adive  diredor,  whole  bufmefs  it 
was  to  maintain  order,  to  encourage  induflry, 
and  to  infure  plenty.  The  court  went  to  live 
fucceflively  upon  thefe  domains,  which  were  en- 
tirely laid  out  in  ufeful  produdions ;  and  what 
they  did  not  con  fume  was  fold  for  oiher  purpofes. 
The  carriages  wanted  for  the  journeys  of  the 
prince  were  furnifhed  by  the  people,  and  the 
nobles  fupplied  their  fovereign  with  a  refidence 
and  provifions.  It  was  cuftomary  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  greater  or  lefs  value  at  his  departure  ; 
and  this  teftimony  of  regard  was  afterwards 
changed  into  an  impoil,  under  the  title  of  droit 
de  gite  *,  when  the  heads  of  the  ftate  were  dif- 
gufted  of  this  wandering  life.  With  thefe  few 
refources,  and  fome  other  fuccours,  always  of  a 
trifling  nature,  which  were  granied  (though  very 
feldom)  in  the  martial  aflemblies  of  the  nation, 
the  fovereign  contrived  ftill  to  build  magnificent 
churches,  to  found  rich  bifhoprics,  to  repel  for- 
midable enemies,  and  to  make  important  con- 
quefts. 

*  Tax  of  refidence. 

At 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  cip;hth  century,  ClinrlesB  O  O  K. 
Mancl,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  thoiiglu  thcfe 
Funds  inllifticient  for  tlie  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
violently  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  for- 
midable from  their  numbers,  their  bravery,  and 
their  victories.  It  was  the  idea  of  this  famous 
dcpofitary  of  the  royal  authority,  that  a  war  againlt 
tlie  iniidels  was  to  be  maintained  by  holy  pro- 
perty ;  and  without  any  of  thofc  precautions 
which  it  has  fince  been  necefl'ary  to  have  recourfc 
to,  and  which  liave  even  been  frequently  em- 
ployed without  effed,  he  feized  upon  the  riches  of 
the  church,  which  were  immenfe.  If  the  clergy 
flattered  thcmfelves  that  peace  would  reinftate 
them  in  their  pofleilions,  they  were  difappointed 
in  their  expectations.  The  fovereigns  remained 
mailers  of  the  richefl  bifhoprics,  the  nobles  of 
the  befl  abbeys,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  mod 
confiderable  benefices.  They  became  fo  many- 
fiefs,  the  pofleflbrs,  or  rather  perhaps  the  ufurpers 
of  which,  were  conftrained  to  a  military  fervice 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  polTeflions. 
At  firft  they  were  holden  only  for  hfe  ;  but  they 
afterwards  became  hereditary,  upon  the  decline 
of  Charlemagne's  family.  They  were  then  in- 
troduced in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  as  all  other 
properties  are.  They  were  given  away,  fold,  or 
diftributed.  A  hving  was  frequently  the  dowry 
of  a  young  peribn  who  ufed  to  farm  the  tenths, 
and  the  caiual  profits  of  it. 

The  firil  kings  of  the  third  race  fufFered 
themfelves  to  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  duty  of 
religion,  as  well  as  a  point  of  juftice,  to  reftore 
to  the  fanduary  what  had  been  purloined  from  ir. 
The  facrifice  was  (o  much  the  g-reater,  as  thefe 
princes  could  not  cxpecl  any  allillance  from  a 
nation  that  was  parcelled  out,  and  which  held  no 
more  airemblies;  and  as  they  had  nothing  re- 
maining 
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BOOK  maining  of  their  ancient  domain,  except  what 
'^  •  was  riuatctl  in  the  circuit  of  the  confined  terri- 
tory iliat  had  been  left  immediately  at  their  ovvr> 
difpolal,  when  the  government  became  entirely 
feudal.  The  Jews  were  mofl  commonly  the  per- 
Ibns,  who  ufed  to  flipply  the  deficiency  which 
thefe  revolutions  had  occaiioned  in  the  royal 
coffers. 

Thirty-silven  years  after  tlie  death  of  the 
Mclliah,  Titus  attacked  and  took  Jcrufalcm. 
Thoulands  of  Jews  periflied  in  the  fiege ;  a 
great  number  were  reduced  to  llavery,  and  the 
reft  of  the  nation  was  difperfed.  Some  of  them 
palled  over  into  Gaul,  where  they  experienced 
different  treatment,  according  to  times  and  cir- 
cumflances. 

Sometimes  the  Jews  purchafed  the  right  of 
forming  a  diftindt  and  feparate  people  in  the  flate. 
They  had  then  their  own  tribunals,  a  feal  that  was 
peculiar  to  them,  burying  places  without  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  iynagogues  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  pray  only  in  a  low  voice,  and  a 
mark  upon  their  clothes,  which  rendered  it  im- 
pofiible  not  to  knew  them. 

If  the  intention  fometimes  prevailed  of  forcing 
them  to  turn  Chriftians,  they  were  more  frequent- 
ly prohibited  from  it.  A  Jew  who  changed  his 
religion,  was  fubje6\  to  a  penalty,  and  his  eftates 
were  gonfifcated.  He  was  thus  deprived  of  every 
thing,  becaufe  there  was  no  longer  any  pretence 
for  loading  him  with  taxes. 

Most  commonly,  the  nation  was  left  a  prey  to 
the  ufurious  dealings  of  thefe  iniquitous  men:  but 
pn  fome  occafions  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  them.  It  was  prohibited  by  law  to 
Iiire  any  Jews  for  fervants,  to  hold  any  leafe  of 
them,  to  put  any  trufi:  in  their  phyficians,  to  fuc- 
]ile,  or  even  to  rear  their  childrcu. 
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1'hey  were  often  accufed  of  having  poifoncd  BOOH 
the  wells,  of  having  niallacred  the  children,  and  ^^}^J^ 
of  having  crucified  a  man  on  the  mv:morable  day 
of  Good  Friday.  It  was  by  g:)ld  alone  that  they 
were  able  to  clear  thennl-lvesof  all  iheie  atrocious 
imputations,  equally  devoid  of  truth  and  proba-r 
biliiy. 

Thk  fpirit  of  tyranny  often  loaded  them  with 
chains.  Their  pcrlons,  their  eflatts,  and  thei^^ 
go(^ds,  all  belonged  to  the  lord  of  .the  place 
where  they  dv.elt.  He  might  purfue  them  if 
they  changed  their  refidence,  and  the  fovereiga 
himl'elf  had  no  right  to  detain  them  whenevcf 
they  were  claimed.  Thefe  kiiids  of  Haves  were 
confidered  as  an  article  of  trade  ^  they  were  fold, 
either  feparately,  or  wjth  the  land,  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  price,  according  to  their  rclpec^ive  talents  and 
induflry. 

In  ibme  inftances  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chafe  their  freedom.  Thefe  low-minded  men 
would  have  preferred  a  fl:ate  of  flavery  which  did 
not  prevent  them  from  acquiring  riches,  to  aa 
independence  by  which  they  were  to  be  deprive^ 
of  them  i  but  the  liberty  of  choice  was  not  air 
lowed  to  them.  They  were  forced  to  ilibmit, 
cither  to  expire  in  torments;  or  to  drag  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  the  treafures  they  had  con- 
cealed there. 

When  thefe  infatiable  leeches  had  devoured 
the  fubftance  of  the  whole  ftaie,  they  were  made 
to  diigorge  their  plunder,  and  then  exiled.  In 
order  to  get  leave  to  renew  their  depredations, 
tjiey  facrificed  part  of  the  treafure  they  had  faved 
from  the  general  wreck,  and  made  ufe  of  the  refl 
in  regaining  dill  more  than  had  been  taken  from 
them. 

Though  the  barons  had  more  or  lefs  a  fhare  in 
the  vexatiops  with  which  the  Jews  were  opprelTecJ, 

ye| 
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BOOK  yet  the  fovereigns,  upon  whom  this  perverfe  race 
'^-  more  particularly  depended,  always  derived  the 
principal  advantages  from  them.  It  was  by  means 
of  this  fatal  and  odious  rcfource  that  they  Support- 
ed for  fome  time  a  feeble  and  conteflcd  authority. 
In  after-times,  the  dcbafing  of  the  coin  furnifhed 
them  with  frefli  ailiftance. 

The  ancient  governments  were  very  far  from 
making  any  advantage  of  their  coin.  The  coin- 
age was  always  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the 
flatc;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which 
Were  the  people  who  firfl  laid  a  tax  upon  this 
iiniverfal  objedl  of  exchange.  If  this  fatal  ex- 
ample was  given  by  France,  the  kings  of  the  firfl 
and  fecond  race  mufl  have  derived  little  advantage 
from  this  pernicious  innovation;  becaufe  the  pay- 
ments were  made,  as  among  the  Romans,  with 
metals  given  by  the  weight ;  and  becaufe  the  ufe 
of  fpecie  was  adopted  only  in  the  details  of  com- 
merce.  This  cuftom  became  afterwards  con- 
fiderably  lefs  prevalent ;  and  the  fovereigns  were 
ftill  more  inclined  to  increafe  a  tax,  which  was 
every  day  becoming  more  advantageous  to  them. 
In  a  little  time  they  went  much  further,  and  did 
not  fcruple  to  commit  the  moft  flagrant  adt  of 
difhonefty,  in  altering  the  value  of  the  coin,  at 
pleafure,  or  according  to  their  neceiTities.  The 
fpecie  was  continually  undergoing  a  frefli  melt- 
ing, and  was  always  mixed  with  very  bafc 
alloy. 

It  was  with  thefe  odious  fuccours ;  with  the 
revenue  of  a  territory  extremely  limited  ;  with 
fome  fiefs,  which  either  became  vacant  or  werje 
Gonfifcated  ;  with  fome  voluntary  offerings,  which 
were  therefore  fliled  gifts  of  benevolence  ;  with 
fome  taxes  exacted  from  the  barons,  but  which 
were  rather  tokens  of  fubmilTion  than  real  im- 
poftsj  it  was,  in  a  word,  by  thefe  means,  that 
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the  crown  was  fupportcd,  and  lliat  it's  powers  O  ok. 
even  coniiinied  incrcaling,  during  all  the  titne^  J^ 
that  it  had  no  other  enemies  to  contend  with,  ex- 
cept v:\frals  more  feeble  than  iirclf.  Wars  at  that 
period  lallcd  no  longer  than  a  lew  weeks  ;  the 
armies  were  not  numerous  j  the  military  fervicc 
was  performed  without  reward  ;  and  the  expcnccs 
of  the  court  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  'till  the 
fatal  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  they  never  exceeded 
94,000  livres*. 

But  no  fooner  had  the  epidemic  rage  of  the 
crufades  drawn  the  French  far  away  from  their 
frontiers;  no  fooner  had  foreign  enemies  made 
powerful  inroads  into  France,  than  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftablifli  regular  and  confidcrable  funds. 
The  Ibvereigns  would  have  been  very  defirons  of 
taking  upon  themfelves  the  regulation  of  thefe 
contributions;  and  attempted  it  more  than  once. 
They  were  forewarned  of  thefe  ufurpations  by  tlie 
remonfi: ranees  of  enlightened  perfons,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up  by  the  revolt  of  the  people. 
They  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this  au- 
thority belonged  to  the  nation  aflemblecl,  and  to 
that  alone.  They  even  made  oath  at  their  corona- 
tion, that  this  facred  and  unalienable  right  fliould 
be  for  ever  refpedled  ;  and  this  oath  was  a  reftraint 
upon  them  for  feveral  centuries. 

During  all  the  time  that  the  crown  had  na 
other  revenue  than  the  produce  of  it's  domains, 
the  collecting  of  the  public  treafury  had  beea 
allotted  to  the  Senefchals  and  Bailiffs,  each  ia 
their  refpedtive  departments;  fo  that  power,  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  diflribution  of 
finance,  were  all  united  under  one  common  head. 
When  taxes  were  general  throughout  the  king- 
dom, it  became  necelfary  to  fettle  a  new  arrange- 

*  J,9i61.  153. 4<i. 
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BOOK  mcnt  of  matters.  Whether  thefe  taxes  bore  upon 
*^-  the  pcrfoii,  or  upon  the  lioufes  of  the  citizens; 
whether  iiulividuals  were  required  to  ^ive  up  the 
fifth  or  the  tenth  of  their  harveds,  and  the  fiftieth 
or  the  hundredth  parts  of  their  cff'edts,  moveable 
or  immoveable;  or  whether  other  calculations, 
more  or  Icfs  fortunate,  were  made  ;  ftill  there  was 
a  neceirity  to  have  a  mulripliciiy  of  agents  to  col- 
lev't  thefe  different  tributes;  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  flare,  thefe  agents  were  fought  for  in  Italy, 
where  the  art  of  fqueezing  the  people  had  already 
made  an  immenfc  progrels. 

TuiiSK  financiers,  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  gave  early  proofs  of  a  genius 
fertile  in  fraudulent  contrivances.  Numberlefs 
and  fruitlefs  attempts  were  made,  at  different 
times,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  infatiable  cupidity. 
No  fooner  was  one  abufe  fuppreffed,  than  it  was 
fucceeded  by  another  of  a  different  kind.  If 
thefe  infamous  plunderers  were  fometimes  profe- 
cuted  with  rigour  by  the  hand  of  authority,  they 
found  an  effedual  fupport  from  fome  powerful 
perfons,  whofe  protcdion  and  influence  they  had 
purcliafed.  At  length,  however,  their  enormities 
were  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  no  protedion 
could  fave  them.  The  advances  which  thefe  per- 
nicious Grangers  had  made  to  government  and  to 
individuals,  were  confifcated  ;  they  were  deprived 
of  the  immenfe  treafures  they  had  heaped  up,  and 
were  banifhed  from  the  kingdom,  into  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted.  After 
their  ^xpulfion,  the  general  afTembly  of  the  Itates, 
which  regulated  the  fubfidies,  took  upon  them- 
ielves  to  coiled,  tliem  ;  and  this  arrangement 
continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  V^'II.,  who  firft 
reniured  to  fefile  a  rax  without  the  ccnfent  of 
tlie  Uuiio.':,  and  v»ho  appropriated  to  liimreif  the 
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riglit  of  having  all  the  impodscnlleded  by  his  own  n  o  o  K. 
delegates. 

LENDER  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.,  the  public 
revenue,  which  iiad  gradually  incrcafed,  amount- 
2c\  to  ibven  millions  hx  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
land  livrcsOO.  The  marc  of  lilver  was  then  va- 
lued at  eleven  livres  (/;),  and  ihe  marc  of  gold  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  {c).  This  fum  anfwered 
to  thirty-fix  millions  (<^)  of  our  livres  at  this  day. 

At  the  death  of  Francis  1.  the  treafury  receiv- 
ed fifteen  millions  feven  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  livres  ((?"»;  the  marc  ot  filver  being  then  va- 
lued at  fifteen  livres  (/ ),  and  the  marc  of  gold  at 
one  hundred  and  fi x ty -fi ve  (i^) ;  this  anfwered 
to  fifty-fix  millions  of  our  livres  (/^).  From  this 
fum,  fixty  thoul'and  four  hundred  and  fixteeti 
livres,  three  fols,  four  denlers  (/),  were  to  be 
deducted  for  the  perpetual  annuities  created  by 
that  prince,  and  which,  at  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent,  anfwered  to  a  capital  of  ieven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  livres  (^).  This  was  an  in- 
novation ;  not  but  that  fome  of  his  predecellbrs 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  fatal  refource  of 
loans;  but  this  had  been  always  upon  the  fecurity 
of  their  agents,  and  the  fiate  had  never  been 
concerned  in  them. 

A  SERIES  of  civil  wars,  of  acfls  of  fanaticifm, 
of  depredations,  of  crimes  and  of  anarchy,  during 
a  fpace  of  forty  years,  plunged  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  ilate  of  diforder,  from  whicli 
none  but  a  Sully  could  have  recovered  them. 
This  oeconomical,  enlightened,  virtuous,  inde- 
fatigable,   and    bold    minifter,    reduced    to    the 
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BOOK  amount  of  feven  millions  (a)  of  annuities,  leffcned 
^^-  the  taxes  by  tiirce  mil]ions(/y),  and  Icfi  the  Hate 
twenty-lix  millions  (<:),  with  the  burden  only  of  fix 
iTiiiiions  twenty-five  thousand  fix  hundred  and  fix- 
ty-fix  livres,  two  fols,  fix  deniers  (d)j  in  annui- 
ties;  confequently,  when  all  charges  were  dedudt- 
t'd,  twenty  millions  of  livres  (<>)  entered  the  royal 
ireafi.iry  ;  fifteen  millions  ii\/G  hundred  thoufand 
(/)  were  fuffici(  nt  for  the  public  expences,  and 
the  favings  amounted  to  four  millions  five  hun- 
dred thoiil'and  livres  (^).  The  value  of  filver  was 
llien  twenty-two  Jivres  (/j)  the  marc. 

The  compelled  retreat  of  this  great  man,  after 
the  tragical  end  of  the  beft:  of  kings,  was  a  cala- 
mity which  we  ft  ill  have  caufe  to  regret.  The 
court  immediately  indulged  itfelf  in  profufions 
which  were  unparalleled  in  the  monarchy  ;  and 
the  minifters  afterwards  formed  enterprifes,  to 
which  the  powers  of  the  nation  were  not  adequate. 
The  treafury  was  again  exhaufted  by  this  double 
principle  of  unavoidable  confufion.  In  1 66 1,  the 
taxes  amounted  to  eighty-four  millions,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thoufand  and  ninety-fix  li- 
vres (/) :  but  the  debts  abforbed  fifty-two  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  i'eventy-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  feventy-two  livres  (^).  There 
remained  therefore,  for  the  public  expences  no 
more  than  thirty-one  millions  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four  thouland  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four 
livres  (/),  a  fum  evidently  infufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ilate.     Such  was  the   fituation  of 
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tlie  finances,  when  tlic  adminillration  of  them  was  B  O  c)  k 
intruded  lo  Colbert.  .     '^ 

Thfs  minifter,  whofe  name  is  become  fo  cele- 
brated among  all  nations,  railed,  in  1683,  -  Inch 
was  the  lad  year  of  his  life,  the  revenues  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  ferved  to  one  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  millions  eight  hundr<  d  and  feventy-threc 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  fix  livres(/?). 
The  fum  charged  upon  it  did  not  exceed  tweniy- 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  fn'enty-five 
ihoul'and  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  livres  {b) ; 
io  that  the  fum  of  ninety-three  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
two  iivres  (6-),  was  confequently  poured  into  the 
king'o  coders.  The  value  of  filver  was  then 
twenty -eight  iivres,  ten  (bis,  ten  deniers  {a)  the 
marc.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that  the  fatal 
propenfity  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  war,  and  his  in- 
ordinate turn  for  every  kind  of  expence  that  was 
attended  with  parade  and  magnificence  fliould 
have  deprived  the  kingdom  of  France  of  fome 
of  the  advantages  Hie  might  have  flattered  herfelf 
with  from  fo  able  an  adminiftrator. 

After  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  affairs  were 
plunged  again  into  that  chaos,  from  which  his  in- 
duflry  and  talents  had  made  them  emerge. 
Though  France  appeared  with  fome  degree  of 
outward  fplendour,  yet  her  internal  decay  was 
daily  increafmg.  Her  finances,  adminnlered 
without  order  or  principle,  fell  a  prey  to  a  multi- 
tude of  contractors ;  who  made  themfelves  riecef- 
i'ary  even  by  their  plunders,  and  went  fo  far  as  to 
impofe  terms  to  government.  Confufion,  ufury, 
continual  alterations  of  the  coin,  reductions  of  in- 
tereft,  alienations  of  the  domain  and  of  the  taxes, 
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B  o  o  Kengagements  wlilcli  it  was  impollible  to  fulfil, 
*^'  crcaii()[is  ol  pciilions  and  places,  privileges  and 
c xcmpiions  ol  all  kinds  :  ihele,  and  a  vaiiety  of 
other  evils,  each  more  ruinous  than  the  other, 
were  the  deplorable  and  unavoidable  confcquence 
of  an  ahnofl  uninterrupted  fucceir^jn  of  vicious 
adminiftraiions. 

Tun  lo(s  of  credit  foon  became  univerfal. 
Bankruptcies  were  more  frequent.  Money  grew 
fcarce,  and  trade  was  at  a  ftand.  The  confump- 
tion  was  lefs.  The  culture  of  lands  was  negle(^t- 
ed.  Anifts  went  over  to  foreign  countries.  The 
common  people  had  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
The  nobility  ferved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and 
mortgaged  their  lands.  All  orders  of  men  groan- 
ed under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want 
of  the  necefTaries  of  life.  The  royal  effeds  had 
loll  their  value.  The  contrads  upon  the  hotel 
de  ville  fold  but  for  half  their  worth,  and  bills  of 
an  inferior  kind  loft  infinitely  more.  Lewis  XIV. 
a  little  before  his  death,  was  in  great  want  of  eight 
millions  {n) ;  and  was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
thirty-two  millions  (//),  which  was  borrov/ing  at 
four  hundred  per  cent. 

No  clamours  were  raifed  againfl  fo  enormous 
an  ufury.  The  revenue  of  the  flate,  amounted, 
it  is  true,  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
three  hundred  eighty-nine  thoufand  and  feventy- 
four  lives  [c) ;  but  the  fums  charged  upon  it  took 
away  eighty-two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four  livres  {d) ;  fo 
that  there  remained,  for  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, no  more  than  thirty-two  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy   livres  (^);    at  thirty  livres,   ten   fols,  fix 
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denicrs  •  the  marc.     All   lliefe  funds  were  more-B  O  O  K. 
over  anticipated  for  upwards  of  three  years. 

Such  was  the  confufion  in  the  flate  of  public 
affairs,  when,  on  the  firft  of  September  1715,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  afliimed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  true  friends  of  this  great  prince,  were 
defirous  that  he  fhould  call  together  a  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates.  This  would  have  been  an 
infallible  method  of  preferving,  and  even  of  in- 
creafing,  the  public  favour,  already  openly  de- 
clared for  him.  Whatever  meafures  might  have 
been  adopyted  by  the  nation,  to  free  itfclf  from 
that  critical  fituation,  into  which  it  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  dilfipations  of  the  preceding 
reign,  no  blame  could  have  been  imputed  to  him. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  ready  to  concur  in  this 
expedient.  Unfortunately,  the  perfidious  confi- 
dants, who  had  ufurped  too  much  power  over  his 
mind,  reprobated  a  fcheme  in  which  their  private 
interefl:  could  not  find  it's  advantage  j  and  it  was 
given  up. 

At  that  time,  fome  great  men,  difgufled  of 
the  defpotifm  under  which  France  was  opprefled, 
and  feeing  no  probability  of  fhaking  off  the  yoke, 
entertained  an  idea  of  a  complete  bankruptcy, 
which  they  thought  a  proper  method  of  moderat- 
ing the  excefs  of  abfolute  power.  The  manner 
in  which  they  conceived  that  it  fhould  be  brought 
about,  was  fmgular. 

According  to  their  fyflem,  the  crown  is  neither 
hereditary  nor  eledive.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  trufl  granted  by  the  whole  nation  to  one  parti- 
cular houfe,  that  it  may  pals  from  one  elder  male 
to  the  next,  as  long  as  the  family  fhall  exift.  Upon 
this  principle,  a  king  of  France  holds  nothing 
from  the  perion   whom  he  fucceeds.     He  corces 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  throne  in  his  turn,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
_{^^j^  ^  which  his  birth  gives  him,  and  not  as  the  rcpre- 
fcniniivc  ol'  his  father.  He  cannot  therefore  be 
boumi  by  tlic  engagements  of  his  prcdcceirors. 
Tlic  primoidial  law  which  gives  him  the  fccptre, 
requires  that  the  fubflituiion  fhould  be  fimple, 
complete,  and  free  from  any  obligation. 

These  bold  men  were  dcfirous  that  thcfc 
maxims,  which  appeared  to  them  incontroverti- 
ble, as  well  as  the  decifive  confequences  they 
drew  from  them,  lliould  be  confccrated  in  the. 
eyes  of  all  Europe  by  a  mofl  folernn  edid.  They 
thought,  that  when  thefe  truths  were  made  known, 
they  would  prevent  foreigners  and  natives  from 
lending  their  capitals  to  a  government  which  could 
give  no  foiid  fecurity  for  the  debt.  Confequent- 
ly,  the  court  would  from  that  time  be  reduced  to 
live  upon  it*s  own  income.  However  confider- 
able  this  income  might  be,  the  neceiTary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  an  event  would  be,  that  Tome 
limit  would  be  fet  to  the  caprices  of  the  fove- 
reigns-,  that  the  expenfive  enterprifes  of  minif- 
tcrs  would  become  of  lefs  continuance  and  fre- 
quency v  and  that  the  infatiable..  cupidity  of  fa- 
vourites and  miflrefles  muft  in  feme  meafure  be 
reftrained. 

Some  politicians,  without  adopting  a  fyflem, 
which  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  lead  their 
princes  to  tyranny,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
crown  fhould  be  releafed  of  it's  debts,  in  what- 
ever mode  they  might  have  been  contradled. 
They  could  not  bear  the  diftreliing  fight  of  aa 
amiable  people,  exafperated  by  extortions  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  had  been  expofed  to  during  a 
courfe  of  forty  years  j  a  people  who  were  fmk- 
ing  under  the  enormous  weight  of  their  prefent 
mifery ;  and  who  were  in  the  utmofl  defpair 
at  forefeeing  that  time,  that  great  refource  of  the 
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wretched,  would  brine:  no  relief  to  their  did refTcs.B  O  O  K 
but  would  pn)bably  aggravate  them.  The  cre- 
ditors of  liic  ftatc,  who  did  not  onflitute  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  citizens,  who  were  mod  of 
them  known  only  by  their  depredations,  and  the 
moil  upright  of  whom  acquired  from  the  public 
treafury  the  affluence  they  enjoyed,  appeared  ob- 
jeds  lefs  interefting  to  thefe  politicians.  In  the 
grievous  necellity  of  facrificing  one  part  of  the 
nation  to  the  other,  it  was  their  opinion  that  the 
lenders  fliould  be  the  vidims. 

The  regent,  after  fome  deliberations,  refufed 
to  adopt  fo  violent  a  meafure,  which  he  thought 
would  inevitably  fix  an  indelible  flain  upon  hiis 
adminidration.  He  chofe  rather  to  inflitute  a 
llrid  inquiry  into  the  public  engagements,  than 
to  fubmit  to  a  difgraceful  bankruptcy,  the  publi- 
city of  which  he  thought  might  be  avoided. 

An  office  for  the  revifion  of  accounts,  edablifh- 
ed  on  the  yth  of  December  17 15,  reduced  fix 
hundred  millions  *  of  dock  payable  to  bearer, 
to  two  iiundred  and  fifty  millionsf  in  government 
bonds  ;  and  yet  the  national  debt,  after  this  opera- 
tion, amounted  dill  to  two  thoufand  and  fixty-two 
millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand 
and  one  hvres  J. 

This  enormous  debt  diggeded  the  idea  of  ap- 
pointing, in  the  month  of  March  17  to,  a  bed  of 
judice,  to  call  thofe  to  account  who  had  been  th.e 
authors  of  the  public  calamities,  or  who  had  pro- 
fited by  them.  This  inquiry  ferved  only  to  ex- 
pofe  to  public  view  the  incapacity  of  the  minidera 
who  had  been  intruded  with  the  management  of 
the  finances,  the  craft  of  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue w  ho  had  fwallowcd  them  up,  and  the  bafc- 
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BOO  K  ncfs  of  the  courtiers,  who  had  fold  their  intere£b 
'^  ^lo  the  fir ll  bidder.  By  this  experiment,  hoiiell 
minds  were  conllrmcd  in  the  abhorrence  they 
always  liad  cntcrtaified  for  fuch  a  tribunal.  It 
degrades  the  dignity  of  the  prince  who  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  and  cxpofes  to  the  people 
the  vices  of  a  corrupt  adminidration.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  who  is  ac- 
couiUahle  for  his  actions  to  none  but  the  law.  It 
flrikes  terror  inio  the  rich,  who  are  marked  out 
as  delinquents,  merely  bccaufe  they  are  rich,  be 
their  fortunes  well  or  ill  gotten.  It  gives  encou- 
ragement to  informers,  who  point  out  as  fit  ob- 
jects for  tyranny  fuch  as  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  ruin.  It  is  compofed  of  unmerciful  leeches, 
who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  fufpecl  there  is  wealth. 
It  fpares  plunderers,  who  know  how  to  fcreen 
themfelves  by  a  feafonable  facrifice  of  part  of  their 
riches,  and  fpoils  honed  men  who  think  them- 
felves  fecure  in  their  innocence.  It  fucrifices  the 
jnterefls  of  the  treafury  to  the  caprices  of  a  few 
greedy,  profligate,  and  extravagant  favourites. 

All  the  Iprings  of  the  (late  were  deflroyed, 
before  this  refource,  which  bore  evident  marks  of 
the  paflions  and  prejudice,  had  been  experienced. 
The   fituation    of  the  body   politic  became   flill 
more  desperate,  after  this  convulfive  effort.     The 
members  of  the  flate  lofl   the  little  they  had  left 
of  energy  and  life  ;  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to 
re-animate  the  corpfe.     This  refurredlion  was  not 
an  impolfible  thing,  becaufe   there  was  a  general 
difpofuion  prevailing  to  make  ufeof  any  remedies 
that  were  propofed  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  propofe 
none  but  inch  as  would  be  effectual :  the  celebrat- 
ed Law  made  the  attempt. 
Methods        This  Scotchman  was  one  of  thofe  projeclors, 
pontrived  ^^  ^^^^  empirics,    who  are  conlla-ntly   roaming 

by  Law,  to  t  •    r  1-  ^    -  i       •  i     • 
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Ifnts,    and  hurried  on    by   a  refllcrs  difpofition.  n  O  o  k 

He  was  a  deep  calculator ;  and  at  the  fame  time, '.^-..^ 

which  appears  rather  inconfiftcnt,  endowed   with  np^^.g.  ^f 
a  mod  lively  and  ardent   imagination.     His  turn  France 
of  mind  and  charader  proved  agreeable   to  the  {(^"!'of^ 
regent,  over  whofe  underftanding  he  Toon  gained  confuiion 
an    influence.       I,aw    engaged   himfelf    that   lie  ^"^°  ^^'^'^'* 
would  re  efiablifli    the    finances  of  the  kingdom,  f.,nt.n. 
and  eafily  prevailed  upon  that  prince,  who  was  a  ^art  taken 
man  of  diiiipation  and  genius,  10  countenance  a,.^^^*^  . 
plan  which  promiled  him  wealth  and  reputation,  in  tii<?  ex- 
We  fhall  now  cive  an   account  of  the  ieries  and  "^f'^"  of 
reuilr  of  his  operations.  je^iJ^ 

First,  he  was  allowed,  in  the  month  of  May 
1716,  toeftablilh  a  bank  at  Paris,  the  capital  of 
which  was  to  confifl  of  iix  millions  of  livres  *,  to 
be  formed  by  twelve  hundred  fliares,  of  three 
thoufand  livres  -f  each. 

This  bank  was  not  permitted  to  make  any 
loan.  It  was  prohibited  from  entering  into  any 
kind  of  trade,  and  it's  engagements  were  to  be 
at  fight.  Every  native,  and  every  foreigner, 
might  place  their  money  in  it;  and  it  engaged  to 
make  all  the  payments,  for  the  dedudion  of  five 
fols  t  ^ipon  every  three  thoufand  livres  §.  The 
bills,  which  it  gave  out  at  a  very  moderate  dif- 
count,  were  paid  in  all  the  provinces  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  mint,  who  were  it's  agents,  and 
who,  on  their  part,  drew  upon  it's  treaibry.  It's 
paper  was  equally  received  in  all  the  principal 
places  in  Europe,  at  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ex- 
change, at  the  time  it  became  due. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  ellablifhrnent  con- 
founded  the  opponents  of  it's  founder,  and,  per* 
haps,  went  beyond  his  own  expedations.  It's 
influence  was  felt  even  from  the  firft.     A   rapid 
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BOOK  circulation  oF  monfry,  whicli  had  fo  long  remaiii- 
_|^^_  ed  inadlive,  from  the  general  miflruft  that  pre- 
vailed, loon  brought  every  thing  into  motion 
Sgain.  Agriculture,  manufadturcs,  and  the  arts 
were  revived.  All  articles  of  confumpiion  re- 
fumed  their  former  courfe.  The  merchants,  find- 
ing their  bills  of  exchange  difcounted  at  five  p^r 
cent,  and  getting  fecurities  for  them  which  were  as 
good  as  fpecie,  renewed  their  fpeculations.  Ufury 
was  put  a  Aop  to,  becaule  perfons  of  property 
found  themfeKes  compelled  to  lend  their  money  at 
the  fame  intcrclt  as  the  bank  did.  When  foreigners 
were  able  to  rely  upon  the  nature  of  the  payments 
^hey  migln  have  to  make,  they  made  frefh  demands 
for  piodudlions,  from  the  purchafing  of  which 
they  did  not  abflain  witliout  regret.  To  the  great 
aftonifhinent  of  all  nations,  the  exchange  rofe  to 
the  advantage  of  France. 

This  was  a  confiderablc  flep ;  but  it  was  not 
doing  ail  that  was  pollibie  or  necellary.  In  the 
mondi  of  March  1717  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
bills  of  the  bank  fiiould  be  received  at  ail  the 
offices  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  that  they 
fhould  be  paid' at  iight,  and  without  difcount,  by 
thofe  who  were  intrufted  with  the  management  of 
the  public  money.  By  this  important  regulation, 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  detained  in  the 
provinces,  the  expence  attending  the  carriage  of 
money  was  faved  both  to  the  Ibvereign  and  to  the 
public,  and  the  numerous  as  well  as  uieJefs  circu- 
lations it  underwent,  through  the  hands  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  agents,  were  avoided.  This  opera- 
tion, which  carried  the  credit  of  the  bank  to  the 
liighert  pitch,  was  equally  ufeful  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  imports  were  now  coliedcd,  not  only 
without  thofe  acts  of  violence,  which  for  fo"  long 
a  time  pad  had  raifed  clamours  againfl  the  ad- 
miniftration,    and    urged  ihe   people  to   ads  of 
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dcfpcration  ;    but  alio  the   pul)lic  revenues  vvere^^^^*^ 
conilnuaily   nnd    rapidly   incic«ilcd,    in  a  mann^  r 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a   fortuiiatc 
change  in  tlie  fituation  of  government. 

Tub  unexpected  appearance  of  lb  many  ad- 
vantages, made  Law  be  confidcred  as  a  man  of 
judgment,  of  extcnlive  and  elevated  genius,  who 
delpikd  liches,  and  was  ambitious  of  lame,  and 
who  wifhed  to  tranfmit  his  name  to  poflerity  by 
great  ads.  The  gratitude  of  the  people  rofe  fo 
high,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  the  moft  ho- 
nourable and  public  monuments.  This  bold  and 
cnterprifmg  foreigner  availed  himfelf  of  a  difpofi- 
tion  In  favourable  to  him,  in  haltening  the  execu- 
tion of  a  project,  which  iiad  for  a  long  time  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  17 17,  he  obtained 
permillion  to  eftablifli  the  Wcftern  Company,  the 
rights  ot  whicli  were  at  firft  confined  to  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  Louifiana,  and  of  t!ie  beavers  of 
Canada.  The  privileges  formerly  granted  for 
the  trade  to  Africa,  to  the  Eaft-hidies,  and  to 
China,  were  foon  incorporated  with  thofe  of  the 
new  ellablifhrnent.  Thefe  companies,  thus  united, 
projeded  the  paying  ofT  of  the  national  debt,  la 
order  to  puc  them  in  a  condition  to  accomplifh  fo 
great  a  defign,  government  granted  them  the  fale 
of  tobacco,  the  coinage,  the  excife  duties,  and 
the  farms  general. 

In  order  to  haflen  the  revolution,  Law  obtain- 
ed on  the  4th  of  December  1718,  that  the  bank 
which  he  had  eflablillied  two  years  before,  and 
which,  while  it's  interefts  were  diftind  from  thofe 
of  the  ftate,  had  been  of  fo  great  utility,  fliould 
be  ereded  into  a  royal  bank.  It's  bills  palicd  as 
current  coin  between  individuals,  and  they  were 
tak^J-  in  payment  at  all  the  royal  ireafurics. 
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BOOK  The  firfl  opcran'ons  of  the  new  fydcm  gave 
'^-  .  univeifai  faiisfaC^ion.  The  (hares  ol  the  Com- 
pany, ni(  ft  of  ihcm  buiight  with  government 
hills,  and  whicl),  npon  an  average,  dici  not  really 
coft  fi\c  liiindred  livrts  *,  rcjfe  to  the  value  of  ten 
thouraiid  livrcs't,  payable  in  hank  bills.  Such 
was  the  general  infatuation,  that  not  only  natives, 
but  foreigners,  and  men  of  the  bed  underftanding, 
fold  their  (lock,  their  lands  and  their  jewels,  m 
order  to  play  at  thisextiaordinaiy  game.  Gold  and 
filver  were  in  no  kind  of  eflimation  ;  nothing  but 
paper  currency  was  fought  after. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  impolfible,  but  tliat  this 
enthufiafm  might  have  been  kept  up  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  Icng'.h  of  time,  to  have  been  produdiveof 
fome  advantapc,  if  Law's  vit-ws  had  been  im- 
plicltly  followed.  This  calculator,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  boldncfs  of  his  principles,  was  defirous  of 
limiting  the  number  of  fliarcs,  although  he  never 
could  have  been  compelled  to  reimburfe  them. 
But  he  was  more  particularly  determined  not  to 
diftribute  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  J.  This 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  value  of  the  fpecie  circu- 
lating in  the  kingdom;  and  he  flattered  himfelf, 
that  by  thefe  operations,  he  fhould  collecft  in  tjie 
king's  coffers  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  ofi'  any  perlbns  who  might  be  defirous 
of  changing  tlicir  paper  currency  into  money.  A 
plan  which  in  itfclf  was  fo  little  likely  to  fucceed, 
was  ftili  further  difconcerted  by  the  condudt  of  the 
regent. 

i'his  prince  had  received  from  nature  a  quick 
and  penetrating  fpirit,  an  uncommon  fhare  of 
memory,  and  a  fou^d  underltanding.  He  ac- 
quired by  fludy  a  manly  degree  of  eloquence,  an 
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'xquifite  difccmmcnt,  a  tadc  for  the  fir.c  arts,  B  O  0  K 
ind  a  proficiency  in  them.  In  war,  he  dilplaycd  ^_*y_. 
Tiuch  valour  ;  and  in  the  management  ot  civil 
ift'aiis,  great  dexterity  and  iranknels.  His  cha- 
ader,  and  the  circumflances  of  die  times,  con- 
ributed  to  place  him  in  fome  delicate  fituations, 
)y  uhich  lie  gained  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Tiankind,  and  an  early  experience.  The  kind  of 
^ifgracc  in  which  he  had  lived  for  a  long  time, 
lad  given  him  focial  manners,  fo  that  he  was  eafy 
)f  accefs ;  and  in  any  intcrcourfe  with  him,  no 
nan  had  reafon  to  fear  the  being  treated  with  ill- 
lumoiir,  or  with  haugluinefs.  His  converfation 
vas  infinuating,  and  his  maniiers  perfedly  grace- 
\il.  He  was  of  a  benevolent  difpofition,  or  at 
cad  aflumed  the  appearance  of  it. 

These  amiable  and  eflimable  qualities  did  not 
)roduce  the  great  effedls  that  were   expeded  from 
hem.     The  want  of  firmnefs  in  Philip  rendered 
ill  ihefe  advantages  ufelels  to  the  nation.     He  had 
lever  (Irengthof  mind  fufficient  to  refufeany  thing 
o  his  friends,  to  his  enemies,  to  his  miilreile;?, 
md  efpecially  to   his  favourite  Dubois,  the  mod 
:orrupt  and  profligate  of  men.     This  inability  of 
'efufing  manifefled  irfelf  particularly  at  the  time 
)f  the  fyflem.     In  order  to  glut  the  cupidity  of 
ill   thofe  who  had  the  impudence  to  fay,  or  to 
:hink  that  they  were  ufeful,  he  created  fix  bun- 
ked and  twenty-four  thoufand  fliares,  the  value 
A  which  rofe  to  above   fix  thoufand   millions   of 
ivres  ♦,  and  gave  out  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of 
2,696,400,000  livrcs  f. 

A  DISPROPORTION  fo  enormous,  between  tlie 
Daper  currency  and  the  coin,  might  poflibly  have 
Deen  fupported  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  had  been 
Drought  on  by  degrees.     The  citizens,   accuflom- 
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B  O  O  K  cd  to  confidirr  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  in- 
^^'  dependent  body,  trud  toil's  feciirity  the  more 
readily,  as  they  are  fcklum  thorouglily  acquainted 
with  it's  powers,  and  liavc  a  good  opinion  of  it's 
equity,  founded  on  cxpcrit-nce.  Upon  the  llivngth. 
of  this  favourable  prejudice,  credit  is  often  flretch- 
ed  \i\  thofe  flates  beyond  the  real  refources  and  fe- 
curities  of  the  nation.  Tliis  is  not  the  cafe  in  ab- 
Iblutc  monarcliics,  efpecially  luch  as  have  often 
broken  their  engagements,  if  in  times  of  pubhc 
infatuation  an  implicit  confidence  be  flievvn,  it  is 
but  for  a  little  while.  Their  infolvency  becomes 
evident.  The  honefty  of  the  monarch,  the  mort- 
gage, the  ftock,  every  thing  appears  imaginary. 
The  creditor,  recovered  from  his  delirium,  de- 
mands his  money  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
proportionable  to  his  uneafmefs.  .The  hiflory  of 
the  lyftem  corroborates  this  truth. 

The  defire  of  putting  off  thofe,  who  firfl  re- 
covered from  the  general  phrenzy,  were  wifhing 
to  convert  their  paper  into  money,  made  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients,  fuch  as 
could  only  have  been  fuggcfled  by  the  moft  in- 
veterate oppofer  of  the  lyftern.  Gold  was  pro- 
hibited in  trade.  All  the  citizens  were  forbidden 
to  keep  by  them  more  than  five  hundred  livres 
in  iptcie.  Several  iucceilive  diminutions  in  the 
value  of  the  coin  were  declared  by  ed\€t.  Thefe 
tyrannical  proceedings  not  only  put  a  flop  to  the 
demands,  but  likewile  reduced  fome  timid  per- 
Ibns  to  the  cruel  neceflity  of  throwing  more  flock 
into  the  bc.nk.  But  iliis  temporary  fuccefs  did 
not  even  conceal  ilie  precipice  that  had  been  (o 
imprudently  opened. 

i>^   order    to    prop   up  an   edifice   which    was 
tumbling  to  pieces  en  all   fides,  it  was  decreed, 
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hat  ibc  ftandard  for  the  coin  (iKnild  be  railed  to  B  O  O  K. 
igfuy-two  livrcs  ton   lols  •  the  mark;    that    the      ^^• 
lank    bills    IhoiiM    be  reduced    to  half  of    their 
alue,  and  the  (liarcs  to  five  ninths.     This  tnode 
f  reducing   the  dilproporiion  between  the  paper 
urrency    and   the  coin,    was,  perhaps,  the   lead 
mrealonable  that  could  have  been  adopted  in   the 
lelperate  lituation  of  affairs  at  that  time;  it  com- 
)letcd,    iiowever,    the   general   conlulion.      The 
:onllernaiion  became  univerfal;  every  man  thouglit 
le  had  loll  the  half  of  his  fortune,  and  hallened 
o  call  in  the  remainder.     The  cotTers  were  empty, 
md  the  llock  holders  found  they  had  been  delud- 
:d  by  mere  chimeras.     Then  it  was  that  Law  dif- 
ippeared,  and  with  him  the  expedation,  abfurdly 
entertained,    of  obtaining   the   refloration  of  the 
)ublic  finances,  through  his  means.     Every  thing 
ell  into  confufion. 

It  did  not  feem  poflible  to  clear  up  tliis  chaos, 
in  order  to  attempt  it,  on  the  26th  of  January 
1721,  an  office  was  created,  into  which  the  life 
mnuities,  and  perpetual  annuities,  thefliarcs,  the 
Dank  bills;  in  a  word,  all  papers  bearing  the  mark 
Df  the  royal  authority,  of  whatever  kind,  were  to 
be  depofited  in  the  courfe  of  two  months,  and  their 
I'alidity  was  afterwards  to  be  di feuded. 

It  was  found  by  this  examination,  fo  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  FiJ'a^  that  bank  bills  had  been 
circulated  to  the  amount  of  2,696,400,000  li- 
iTcsf.  The  value  of  707,:^  27,460  livres :};  of 
thefe  was  burnt,  and  not  reckoned  in  the  liqui- 
dation. The  (lock-holders  were  condemned  to  a 
refbitution  of  187,893,661  livres  §,  and  other 
modes  were  contrived  to  diminilli  the  national 
dtbt.     The  political  machine  began  now  to  refume 
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X  *9.47^977l.  los.  §  7,808,912!.  los.  lod. 
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TJ  o  O  Kit's  motions,  but  they  were  neither  eafy,  nor  even 
*^-      regular. 

In  whatever  manner  the  fijianccs  of  the  kinc- 
dom  were  afterwards  adminiflered,  they  were 
never  adequate  to  the  expences.  This  is  a  dif- 
treOlng  fat\,  the  demonflration  of  which  we  have 
before  our  eyes.  In  vain  were  taxes  multiplied  ; 
wants,  fancies,  and  depredations,  were  fliil  in- 
creafed  beyond  them  ;  and  the  treafury  became 
more  and  more  in  debt.  Ac  the  death  of  Lewis 
XV.  the  public  revenues  rofe  to  375,331,874 
livres*.  But  the  engagements,  notwithftanding 
the  multitude  of  bankruptcies  that  had  been 
made,  amounted  to  190,858,531  livres -f.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  more  than  184,473,34^ 
livres  J  ;  the  expences  of  the  date  required 
210,000,000  livres  II  ;  confequently  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  25,526,657  livres  §  in  the  trea-  I 
fury. 

The  public  fuppofe,  that  a  better  ufe  will  be 
made  of  the  revenue  under  the  prefent  reign. 
Their  expedlations  are  founded  upon  the  love  of 
order,  the  contempt  of  pomp,  the  fpirit  of  juf- 
tice,  and  thofe  cdier  plain  and  modeft  virtues,  J 
which  feemed  to  crov/d  about  the  throne  when 
Lewis  XVI.  afcended  it. 

Young  Prince!  thou  who  haft:  been  able  to 
preferve  an  abhorrence  of  vice  and  difilpation 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  difrolute  of  courts,  and 
under  the  weakeft  of  preceptors,  condefcend  to 
hear  me  with  indulgence,  becaufe  I  am  an  honeft: 
man,  and  one  of  thy  bell  fubjeds ;  becaufe 
I  have  no  pretenfions  to  thy  favour,  and  that 
every  morning  and  evening  I  lift  up  my  hands 
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o  iicaven,  praying  for  the  good  of  niankinJ,  book. 
iiul  for  the  prolpcrity  and  glory  of  thy  reign.  ^^• 
I'lie  bolda^ls  with  which  I  lliall  venture  to  lell 
hoe  triulis  that  thy  prcdeceilor  never  heard  lioni 
he  months  ol  his  tl.itterers,  and  which  thon  wilt 
lot  be  more  likely  to  hear  inmi  ihoie  who  approach 
hee,  is  the  bell  eniogiiun  I  can  make  of  thy  cha- 
ader. 

Thou  reigntfl  over  the  finert:  empire  in  the 
iniverfe,  Notwiihftanding  the  decline  into  which 
t  is  fallen,  there  is  no  place  upon  tiie  earth  wliere 
he  arts  and  I'cienccs  Inflain  themfelvcs  with  lo 
nnch  luftrc.  The  neighbouring  nations  are  ia 
vane  of  thy  alliftance,  while  thou  canfb  maintain 
hyfclf  witlicnit  their's.  It  thy  provinces  were  to 
■njoy  all  the  fertility  of  which  they  are  fufccp- 
ible ;  if  thy  troops,  v/ithout  being  mucii  more 
lumerous  were  as  well  dilciplined  as  they  could 
K  ;  if  thy  revenues,  vviih(nu  being  increafed, 
^ere  more  faithfully  adminiftered  ;  if  a  fpirit  of 
economy  di reded  the  expences  of  thy  miniflers, 
md  of  thy  palace;  if  thy  deb:s  were  paid  off: 
-vhat  power  on  earth  would  be  fo  formidable  as 
:Iiine  ? 

Say,  where  is  the  monarch  who  rules  over 
libjeds  fo  patient,  fo  faithful,  and  fo  affedlion- 
ite  ?  Is  there  a  people  more  frank,  more  active, 
Dr  more  induftrious  ?  Has  not  all  Europe  derived 
rom  them  that  ibcial  fpirit  which  fo  happily  dif- 
:inguilhes  the  preicnt  period  Irom  all  preceding 
iges?  Have  not  llatefmen  of  all  countries  pro- 
nounced thy  empire  to  be  inexhauftible  r  Thou 
:hyfelf  wilt  even  be  fenfible  of  the  v^hole  extent 
3f  thefe  refources,  if  thou  (ay 'ft  to  ihyfelf  with- 
out delay  :  *"'  1  am  young,  but  my  only  wilh  is  to 
"  do  good.  Firmnels  gets  the  better  of  all  ob- 
•*  ftacles.  Let  me  only  be  pre  Tented  with  a  true 
'*  picture  of  my  fituation :  whatever  it  mav  be, 

''  I  fhall 
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BOOK*'  Ifhall    not   be   alarmed."      Piincc,     tliou  Iiafl 
_J^^^  ^  comnirmdcd,    and    1    haflcn   to  obey.     If  wliile  I 
am   rpcnkinp,  one  tear  does  but  flea!    from  thine 
eyes,  our  preiervaiion  is  at  hantl. 

When  an  unexpected  event  placed  the  fceptrc 
in  thine  unexperienced  hands,  the  French  navy- 
tor  one  moment,  one  fingle  awful  moment,  had 
ceafed  to  exifl:.  Wcakncfs,  diforder,  and  cor- 
ruption, had  re-plungcd  it  into  that  Rate  of  anni- 
hilation, from  which  it  had  emerged  at  the  moft 
briUiant  aera  of  the  monarchy.  It  had  neither 
been  able  to  defend  our  diftant  polTenions,  nor  to 
prefcrve  our  coads  from  invafion  and  plunder. 
In  all  the  regions  of  the  globe,  our  I'eamen,  and 
our  merchants  v/ere  expofed  to  ruinous  op- 
prcllions,  and  to  mortifications  infinitely  more 
intolerable.  • 

The  forces  ana  treafures  of  the  nation,  had 
been  lavillied  for  interefts,  foreign,  and  perhaps 
repugnant  to  our  own.  But  what  is  gold,  or  what 
is  blood,  in  comparifon  of  honour  ?  Our  arms, 
formerly  fo  much  dreaded,  infpired  no  more  any 
kir.d  of  terror.  We  were  fcarce  allowed  to  have 
courage. 

Our  ambaffadors,  who  for  fo  long  a  time  had 
appeared  in  foreign  courts  lefs  to  negotiate,  than  to 
manifeft  the  intentions,  1  had  almofl  faid  the  will, 
of  their  m afters  ;  our  ambaffadors  were  now  d- 
fpifed.  The  mofb  important  tranfadlions  were  con- 
cluded without  any  communication  with  them. 
Powers  in  alliance  with  us,divided  empires  amongfl 
themfelves  witliout  our  knowledge.  Was  it  polfi- 
ble  to  declare  in  a  more  infuliing,  and  lefs  equi- 
vocal manner,  the  little  weight  we  were  confider- 
ed  to  have  in  the  general  balance  of  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe.''  What  was  become  of  the  dig- 
nity and  refpect  of  the  French  name  ? 

Such 
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Such  is,  young  fovcrcign,  thy  (ituaiion  witli-B  O  o  K 
out  the  limits  of  thine  .empire.     Thou  do'll  ^^^^  J!^\ 
down  thine  eyes,  and  darclt  not  to  look  at  it.  I'he 
internal  view  of  thy  kingdom  will  not  afford  thee 
a  more  comfortable  prorj>ed. 

In  proof  of  this,  1  call  to  witnefs  that  fuccefliori 
of  bankruptcies  which  have  happened  from  year 
to  year,  from  month  to  month,  under  the  reign 
of  thy  predeceilbr.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  utmoft 
degree  of  indigence  hath  infendbly  been  brought 
on  a  multitude  of  fubjeiTts,  who  had  incurred  no 
other  reproach,  than  that  of  having  indifcreetly 
traded  their  fortune  to  their  fovereigns,  and  of 
having  over-rated  the  eflimation  of  their  facred 
promife.  We  fhould  be  afhamed  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  even  with  an  enemy  ;  and  kings,  the  fa- 
thers of  their  country,  are  not  alliamed  to  break 
their  words  in  this  cruel  and  bafe  manner  with 
their  children!  Abominable  proftitution  of  their 
oaths  !  It  might  fhill  be  fbme  kind  of  confolation 
to  thefe  unfortunate  perfons,  if  they  had  fallen 
vidims  to  the  neceflity  of  circumflances,  or  to 
the  urgency  of  the  public  wants,  which  are  ever 
renewed  :  but  thefe  adls  of  perfidy  have  been 
executed  after  years  of  a  long  peace,  without 
there  appearing  any  other  motive  for  them,  than 
the  abandoning  of  the  plunder  of  the  public  fi- 
nances to  a  multitude  of  perfons  as  vile  as  they 
were  rapacious.  Behold  the  chain  of  them,  de- 
fcending  from  the  upper  fteps  of  the  throne,  and 
extending  from  thence  to  the  lov/eft  ranks  of 
fociety.  Behold  what  is  the  confequence,  when 
the  monarch  feparates  his  interefls  from  thofe  of 
his  people. 

Cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  capital  of  thine  em- 
pire, and  thou  wilt  find  in  it  two  orders  of  ci- 
tizens. The  firft,  gorged  with  riches,  difplay 
a  luxury  which  raifes  the    indignation  of  thofe 

Vol.  11.  H  whom 
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BOOR  wliom  it  docs  not  feduce  ;  the  oihcrs,  arc  opprcfT- 
'^-  ttl  with  indigence,  which  they  incrcaCc  by  af- 
Ibming  the  appearance  of  alTlucnce  that  does  not 
belong  to  them  :  for  fiich  is  the  power  of  gold, 
when  It  is  become  the  idol  o(  a  nation,  that  it  is  a 
fiibftitnte  (or  every  talent,  and  for  every  virtue; 
iniomuch  that  a  man  muft  either  have  riches,  or 
make  it  be  thought  that  he  has.  Among  this 
heap  of  difTolute  men,  thou  wilt  fee  fome  labo- 
rious, honefl,  oeconomical,  and  induflrious  citi- 
zens, half  profcribed  by  the  erroneous  laws,  which 
the  fpirit  of  intoleration  hath  didated,  deprived 
of  all  public  fundlions,  and  always  ready  to  quit 
their  country  becaufethey  are  not  allowed  to  talcc 
root  by  the  acquifition  of  property  in  a  ftate 
where  they  exill,  without  civil  honour,  and  with- 
out fecurity. 

Turn  thy  view  towards  the  provinces  where 
every  fpecies  of  induftry  is  upon  the  decline. 
Thou  wilt  fee  them  fmking  under  the  load  of  taxes, 
and  under  the  opprelfions,  as  diverfified  as  they 
are  cruel,  of  the  numberlefs  fatellites  attending  on 
the  contradors. 

After  this,  take  a  review  of  the  country,  and 
behold  if  thou  can'ft,  u  ith  an  r.nweeping  eye,  the 
man  who  enriches  us  condemned  to  perilTi  with 
mifery  ;    the  unfortunate   farmer,  who  fcarce   re- 
tains from  the  lands  that  he  has  cultivated  a  fuffi- 
cieat  quantity  of  ftraw  to  cover  his  hut,  and  make 
himfelf  a  bed.     Behold  the  protedted  extortioner, 
roaming  about   his  poor  habitation,  in  hopes  of 
finding,  in  the  appearance  of  fome  little  improve- 
ment rn  his  wretched  fituation,  the  pretence  of  re- 
doubling his  extortions.       Behold    multitudes  ofl 
men,  who  have  no  polTellions,  quitting,  from  the"] 
earliefl  dawn,   their  dwelling,    with  their  wives,-, 
their  children,   and  their  cattle,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed without  viages>   and  without  food,  to  tlic 
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making  of  roads,    ihc  advantage  of  which   is  en^B  O  O  K 
tircly  for  thofe  whoengrols  all  pjlldrioiis.  *^- 

1  PERCEIVE  thai  thy  fech;'ig heart  is overwhtlrn- 
cd  with  grief;  and  thou  ducft  alk  with  a  iigh, 
what  is  the  remedy  to  inch  a  vaiieiy  of  evils  ? 
Thou  fhalt  be  told  it ;  thou  Ihalt  tell  it  to  liiyfclf. 
But  thou  muft  firfl:  be  iniormed  that  the  monarchy 
who  liaih  none  but  pacific  virtues,  may  Iccurc  tlie 
atlcdion  of  his  fubjeCls  ;  and  tliat  there  is  nothings 
except  fortitude,  which  can  make  liim  refpcdcJ 
by  his  neighbours;  thou  mufl  be  informed,  that 
kings  have  no  relations,  and  that  family  com- 
pacts lad  no  longer  than  the  contracting  parties 
find  their  interefl  in  them  ;  that  there  is  ftill  lefa 
confidence  to  be  repofed  in  thy  alliance  with  an 
artful  houle,  which  requires  a  ftrid  obfervation  of 
the  treaties  made  with  it,  without  ever  being  at 
a  lofs  for  a  pretence  to  elude  the  conditions  of 
them,  when  they  ftand  in  the  way  of  it's  own 
aggrandizement ;  thou  mufb  be  informed,  that  a 
king,  the  only  man  who  knows  not  whether  he  has 
a  true  friend  near  him,  cannot  poilibly  have  one 
out  of  his  dominions,  and  mufh  therefore  rely 
only  upon  himfelf ;  that  an  empire  can  no  more 
fubfifl  without  morals,  and  without  virtue,  than  a 
private  family  ;  that  it  haftens  on  in  the  fame 
manner  to  it's  ruin  by  dillipation,  and  is  equally 
unable  of  recovering  itfelf  without  ceconomy ; 
thou  muft  be  informed,  that  pomp  adds  nothing 
to  the  majefty  of  the  throne ;  that  one  of  thy  an- 
cefbors  never  appeared  more  great  than  when  at- 
tended by  a  few  guards,  v/hich  he  had  even  no 
occafion  for,  more  plainly  clothed  than  any  one 
of  his  fubjeds,  and  with  his  back  refting  againft 
an  oak,  he  heard  all  complaints  that  were  addreil- 
ed  to  him,  and  determined  every  difpute  ;  thou 
mufl  be  informed,  in  a  word,  that  thy  kingdom 
will  recover  from  the  abyfs  digged   by  thy  prede- 

H  :j  iefibrs, 
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B  O  O  Kccflbrs,  if  ilioa  wilt  take  upon  thyfelf  to  regulate 
*^^^thy  condiidt,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  a  rich  in^ 
""  dividual)  loaded  with  debt,  and  yet  honed  enougii 
to  be  dcTirous  of  anlwcring  the  inconfiderate  en- 
gagements of  his  anceftors,  and  juft  enough  to  re- 
ject, with  indignation,  every  tyrannical  proceed- 
ing that  might  be  fuggeftcd  to  him. 

Ask  thy  ("elf  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  during 
the  night,  in  the  midflof  the  tumult  of  thycourt» 
in  the  retirement  of  thy  clofet,  when  thou  dofl 
reflect ;  and  in  what  moment  oughteft  thou  not  to 
rcfled  upon  the  happinefs  of  twenty-two  millions 
of  people  whom  thou  cherifliefl,  who  have  an  af- 
fedlion  for  thee,  and  who  anticipate  by  their  wifhes 
the  time  when  they  may  adore  thee  :  alk  thyfelf, 
I  fay,  whether  thy  intention  be  to  perpetuate  the 
abfurd  profufion  of  thy  palace. 

Whether  thou  wilt  keep  that  multitude  of 
high  and  fubaltern  officers  who  devour  thee. 

Whether  thou  wilt  continue  the  expenfive 
maintenance  of  that  number  of  ufelefs  caflles, 
with  the  enormous  falaries  granted  to  thofe  who 
govern  them. 

Whether  thou  wilt  flill double  and  treble  the 
cxpences  of  thy  houfehold,  by  journeys  as  coflly 
as  they  are  ufelefs. 

Whether  thou  wilt  diflipate  in  fcandalous  fef- 
tivals  the  fubfiftence  of  thy  people. 

Whether  thou  wilt  allow  that  tables  of  a 
ruinous  game,  the  fource  of  debafement  and  cor- 
ruption, fhould  be  fixed  under  thy  own  infpec- 
tion. 

Whether  thou  wilt  fuffer  thy  treafury  to 
be  exhaufted,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pomp  of 
thy  relations,  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  ftate, 
the  magnificence  of  which  fhall  be  emulous  of 
thine  ovya. 

Whether. 
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Whether  thou  wilt  fuffer,  that  the  example  BOOK 
of  a  treacherous  luxury  fhouid  difordcr  tlie  lenfcs  .     ^^ 
of  our   women,  and  drive  their  hufbands  to  de- 
fpair. 

Whether  thou  wilt  flicrifice  every  day  for  the 
feed  of  thy  horfes,  a  quantity  of  fubfiftence  fufti- 
cient  to  nourifh  feveral  thousands  of  thy  fubjects, 
who  are  perifhing  with  hunger  and  mifcry. 

Whether  thou  wilt  flill  grant  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  (late,  already  too  amply  gratified,  and 
to  fome  military  men,  already  enjoying  a  confi- 
dcrable  (lipend  during  a  long  feries  of  years  palled 
in  idlenefs,  fums  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude, 
for  operations  which  it  is  their  duty  to  perform, 
and  which  in  every  other  government,  except 
thine,  they  would  be  obliged  to  execute  at  their 
own  expence. 

Whether  thou  wilt  perfift  in  the  fruiilefs 
polTeflion  of  immenfe  domains  which  yield  thee 
nothing,  and  the  alienation  of  which,  while  it 
might  ferve  to  difcharge  part  of  thy  debt,  would 
increafe  both  thine  own  income  and  the  riches 
of  the  nation.  The  man  to  whom  every  thing 
belongs  as  fovereign,  ought  not  to  poflefs  any  thing 
as  a  private  man. 

Whether  thou  wilt  give  way  to  the  infatiable 
avidity  of  thy  courtiers,  and  of  the  courtiers  of 
thy  relations. 

Whether  thou  wilt  permit  that  the  nobles, 
the  magiftrates,  and  all  pov/erful  and  protected 
perfons  in  thy  kingdom,  fhould  continue  to  cad 
off  from  their  own  Ihoulders  the  burden  of  the 
taxes,  in  order  to  make  it  fall  with  greater  weight 
upon  the  people.  A  fpecies  of  extortion  agauift 
which  the  groans  of  the  oppreilcd,  and  the  re- 
monflrances  of  enlightened  men,  have  fo  long 
and  fo  unavaiiingly  been  uttered. 

I  Whether 
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Whkther  thou  wilt  confirm  to  a  body  of  men, 
who  arc  in  poflcllion  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  riches 
oF  the  kingdom,  the  abfurd  privilege  of  taxing 
ihemfflvts  at  difcrction,  and  under  ihc  title  of 
graiuiicus  offerings,  wliich  they  arc  not  afhamed 
to  fMvc  to  their  fuhlidics,  to  fignify  to  thee  that 
they  owe  thee  nothing ;  that  they  are  not  the  lefs 
entitled  to  thy  protedion,  and  to  all  the  advan- 
tages V'f  fociety,  without  taking  upon  themfelves 
any  of  the  duties  of  it,  and  that  thou  haft  no  right 
to  any  return  of  gratitude  from  them. 

When  to  thele  fcvcral  qucftions  thou  haft  of 
thyfelf  given  thofe  juft  and  lincere  anfwcrs  which 
thy  feeling  and  royal  heart  fhail  dicftate,  let  thy 
aciitions  corrdpond  with  them.  Be  firm.  Suffer 
not  thyfelf  to  be  fhaken  by  any  of  thofe  repre- 
fentaiions  which  duplicity  or  perfonal  intereft  may 
fuggeft  to  reftrain  thee,  |:>erhaps  even  to  infpire 
thee  with  terror ;  and  be  affured  that  thou  wilt 
loon  be  the  moft  revered,  and  the  inoft  formida- 
ble potentate  of  the  earth. 

Yrs,  Lewis  XVI.,  fuch  is  the  fortune  that 
awaits  thee  ;  and  it  is  in  the  confidence  that  thou 
wilt  attain  to  it,  that  I  ftill  remain  attached  to  life. 
I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay  to  thee^  but  that 
is  of  importance.  It  is,  that  thou  ffiouldft  confider 
as  the  moft  dangerous  of  impoftors,  as  the  moft 
inveterate  enemy  of  our  happinefs  and  of  thy  glo- 
ry, the  impudent  flatterer,  who  ffiall  not  hefitate 
to  lull  thee  into  a  ftate  of  fatal  tranquillity  ;  either 
by  reprefenring  to  thee  in  a  fainter  light,  the  dif- 
trefsful  pidure  of  thy  fituation  ;  or  by  exaggerate 
ing  the  impropriety,  the  danger,  and  the  difficulty, 
of  employing  the  refcurces  that  may  occur  to  thy 
mind. 

Thou  wilt  hear  it  whifpered  around  thee  :  Thefe 
fbings  cannot  be  done  \  and  even  if  ihey  could^  they. 
4r^.  imiovations.    Innovations  let  them  be.     But  all 
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the  dlfcovcries  that  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  B  o  o  u. 
fc'ienccs,  have  they  not  been  equally  io  ?  is  then  ^.^  /^^ 
the  art  of  good  government  the  only  one  that  can- 
not be  improved?  Or  are  we  to  reckon  as  innovati- 
ons, the  general  afi'embly  of  a  great  nation  ;  the 
reiloraiion  of  pruiiitivc  liberty,  and  ilu  refpedl- 
abie  exertion  of  the  lirll  aCls  of  natural  juflice  ? 

At  the  fall  of  the  fyftcm,  the  government  gave  Slniarion 
up  to  the  India  Company  the  monopoly  of  tobac- j^Jj^*^ 
CO,  in  difcharge  of  the  ninety  millions  of  livres  *  Companv 
they  had  lent.  Jt  a\Co  granted  them  the  exclufive^l.^'j^  ^*^^ 
privilege  of  ail  the  lotteries  in  the  kingdom,  and  lyjienj^ 
allowed  them  to  convert  into  life  annuities  and 
tontines  part  of  their  fhares.  There  remained 
only  to  the  number  of  fifty-fix  thoufand  of  thefe, 
which,  by  fubfequent  events,  were  reduced  to  fifty 
thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-eight  and  four-tenths. 
Unfortunately,  this  (bciety  preferved  the  pri\'i- 
leges  of  the  feveral  companies  out  of  which  it  had 
been  formed;  and  this  prerogative  added  neither 
to  it's  wildom  or  power;  it  confined  the  negro 
trade,  and  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  colo* 
nies.  Mod  of  it's  privileges  ferved  only  to  autho- 
rize odious  monopolies.  The  mofl  fertile  regions 
upon  earth,  when  occupied  by  the  Company,  were 
neither  peopled  nor  cultivated.  The  l{)irit  of  fi- 
nance, which  reflrains  purfuits  as  much  as  the 
commercial  fpirit  enlarges  them,  became,  and  has 
ever  hnce  continued,  the  fpirit  of  die  Company. 
The  directors  thought  only  of  turning  to  their  own 
ad\antage  the  rights  ceded  to  the  Company  in 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  Jt  became  a  fociety  of 
contractors,  radier  than  of  merchants.  Nothing 
could  polTibly  be  faid  in  praifeof  their  adminiftra.- 
tion,  had  they  not  been  fo  honefl:  as  to  pay  off  the 
debts  accumulated  in  India  for  a  century  pall  and 
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BOO  Ktakcii  care  to  fcciire  Pondicherry  againfl:  any  inva* 
' ^  •      Tion,  by  fiirroiinding  it  with  walls.     'J'licir  trade 
"^  was  but  trifling  and  precarious,   till  Orry  was  ap- 
piMiitcd  to  fupcrintcnd  the  finances  of  the  nation. 
^"^v^V^^h"      That  upright  and  difintereftcd  miniftcr  iullicd 
Company i 'lis    virtucs   by  a  harrjinefs  of  temper,  which  lie 
with  ail     apologized  for  in  a  manner  not  much  to  the  credit 
rhofc^ol°  "-^^  the  nation.      One  day  when  a  friend  was  re- 
it*.^  agents  proaching  him  with  the  roughncfs  of  his  manners, 
to  whQin   1,^  anlwcred,  Hoiv  can  1  behave  otheriiife  ?  Out  of 

It  wns  .     "^ 

owcn.  ^  hundred  people  I  fee  in  a  day^  fifty  take  me  for  a 
fool^  and  fifty  for  a  knave.  He  had  a  brother 
named  Fulvy,  who  was  Icfs  rigid  in  his  principles, 
but  had  more  affability,  and  a  greaier  lliarecf  ca- 
pacity. He  intrufted  him  with  the  concerns  of  tlie 
Company,  which  could  not  butfioiirifh  under  fuch 
adircdion. 

NoTwi  I  HST  ANDiNG  thc  former  prejudices  and 
thofe  which  fliil  prevailed  ^  notwithflanding  the 
abhorrence  the  public  had  for  any  remains  of 
Law 's  fyflcm  ;  iiotwithftanding  the  authority  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  divi- 
dend upon  the  fhares  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ufury  J  notwithftanding  the  blindn  jfs  of  a 
nation,  credulous  enough  not  to  be  lliocked  at  fa 
abfurd  a  decifion;  yet  ftill  the  two  broti^ers  found 
meaiis  to  convince  Cardinal  Fkury,  that  it  was 
proper  to  fupport  the  India  Company  in  an  effec- 
tual manner.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that 
miniiler,  more  flcilful  in  the  art  cf  managing 
riches,  than  in  that  of  increafmg  them,  to  lavilh 
the  king's  favours  upon  this  eftablifliment.  The 
care  of  fuper intending  it's  trade,  and  of  enlarging 
it's  powers,  was  afterwards  committed  to  feveral 
p^.=rlbr,s  of  known  abilities. 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foon  ob* 
tained  leave  of  the  court  of  Delhi  to  coin  money  ; 
which  privilege  was  worth  four  Of  five  hundred 
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thoufand  livres  ♦  a  year.  He  obtained  a  celllon  ofB  O  o  K 
the  territory  of  Karica!,  which  entitled  him  to  a^  J^- 
confiderable  fliarc  in  the  trade  of  Tanjour.  Some 
time  after,  a  hundred  thoufand  Marattas  invaded 
the  Decan.  They  attacked  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
who  was  vanquiflied  and  llain.  His  family,  and 
fevcral  of  his  fubie<^\s,  took  refuge  in  Pondicherry, 
They  were  received  with  all  the  kindnefs  due  to 
allies  in  diftrefs.  Ragogi  BoufTola,  the  general  of 
the  victorious  army,  demanded,  that  they  fhould 
be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  further  required  the 
payment  of  i,2CXD,ooo  livres  f  in  virtue  of  a  tri- 
bute, which  he  pretended  the  French  had  former- 
ly fubmitted  to. 

Du M  AS  made  anfwer.  That  fo  long  as  the  Mo- 
guls had  been  maflers  of  that  country,  they  had 
always  treated  the  French  with  the  refped  due  to 
one  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  nations  in  the  world, 
which,  in  her  turn,  took  a  pride  in  protedling  her 
benefactors ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  character 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate 
and  defencelefs  men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death ; 
that  the  fugitives  then  in  the  town  v/ere  under  the 
protedion  of  his  king,  who  efteemed  it  his  highefl: 
honour  to  be  the  protedor  of  the  diftrelTed ;  that 
every  Frenchman  in  Pondicherry  would  cheerfully 
die  in  their  defence ;  and  that  his  own  life  was 
forfeited,  if  his  fovereiga  were  to  know  that  he 
had  fo  much  as  liftened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute. 
He  added,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  lafl  extremity  ;  and  if  he  fliould  be  over- 
powered, he  would  get  on  board  his  (liips,  and 
return  to  Europe :  that  Ragogi  might  confider 
whether  he  chofe  to  expofe  his  army  to  utter  d^r 
ilrudion,  when  the  greateft  advantage  that  could 
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B  O  O  K  be  ol)taincci  by  it  was  to  take  poflellion  of  a  heap 
^^  •      of  ruins. 

Thi:  Indians  had  not  been  accuflomed  to  hear 
the  French  talk  wiili  lo  much  dignity.  This  bold- 
nel's  rtagger^d  the  general  of  the  Marattas  ^  and, 
after  fome  ncgociations  fkiifully  carried  on,  he  de- 
termined to  grant  peace  to  Pondicherry. 

Whilst  Dumas  was  procuring  wealtli  and  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  Company,  the  government  fcnt  la 
Bourdonnais  to  the  ifle  of  France. 

The  Portuguefe,  at  the  time  of  their  firfl: 
voyages  to  India,  had  difcovered  to  the  eaft  of 
Tvladagafcar,  between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees 
of  latitude,  three  illands,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Mafcarenhas,  Cerne,  and  Kcxlrigue. 
There  they  found  neither  men  nor  quadrupeds, 
and  attempted  no  fettlement  upon  either  of  the 
illands.  The  mofl  wellern  of  them,  which  had 
been  called  Mafcarenhas,  had  for  it's  fiift  inhabi- 
tants, about  the  year  1660,  feven  or  eiglrt  hun- 
dred Frenchmen.  Five  years  after  this  they  were 
joined  by  two-and-twenty  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  number  was  foon  further  increafed  by  the 
calamity  v/hich  dedroyed  the  colony  of  Mada- 
gafcar.  The  breeding  of  cattle  was  the  firfl:  re- 
iburce  of  thefe  adventurers,  tranlplanted  under  a 
new  fky.  They  afterwards  cultivated  European 
corn,  Afiatic  and  African  fruits,  and  Ibme  vege- 
tables fit  fur  that  mild  climate.  The  health, 
plenty,  and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral 
navigators,  who  came  there  .for  refrcfhmenis  and 
liibiiilence,  to  fettle  among  them.  Induftry  was 
extended  with  population.  In  1718,  the  difco- 
veryof  a  few  wild  coffee-trees  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  tranfplanting  lome  coffee-trees  from  Arabia, 
which  throve  extremely  well.  The  culture  of  this 
precious  tree,  find  other  laborious  employments, 
were  performed  by  fiaves  from  the  coaft  ol  Africa, 
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r\r  from   Madagafcar.     Then   the  ifland,    which  B  O  o  K 

had  changed  it's  name  from    Mafcarenhas  to  thc^^ {^^ 

ille  of  B(nubon,  became  an  important  objecfl  to 
the  Company.  There  was,  iinfonunateiy,  no 
harbour  in  the  colony. 

This  inconvenience  turned  the  views  of  the 
French  minifter  at  Verfailles  towards  the  illand  of 
Cerne,  where  the  Portuguefe  had,  as  uliial,  left 
feme  quadrupeds  and  fowls  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  their  fliips  as  necellity  fhould  oblige  to  touch 
there.  The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  pof- 
fcifion  of  it,  forfook  it  in  1712,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  of  multiplying  their  fettlements  too 
much.  The  ifland  was  uninhabited  when  the 
French  landed  there  in  1720,  and  changed  it*s 
name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Jile  of  Fiance,  which 
it  flill  bears. 

It's  firft  inhabitants  came  over  from  Bourbon, 
and  were  forgotten  for  fifteen  years.  The^  only 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  corps  de  garde,  wiih  orders 
to  hang  out  a  French  flag,  to  inform  all  nations 
that  the  ifland  had  a  mafter.  The  Company,  long 
imdetermined,  decided  at  laft  for  keeping  it,  and 
in  1735  la  Bourdonnais  was  commiiiioned  to  im- 
prove it. 

This  man,  who  has  fince  been  fo  famous,  was 
born  at  St.  Malo,  and  had  been  at  fca  from  the 
age  of  ten  years;  no  fort  of  conlideration  had 
been  able  to  interrupt  his  voyages,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  (bme  re- 
markable action.  The  Arabs  and  Portuguefe, 
who  were  preparing  to  malTacre  one  another  in 
the  road  of  Mocha,  had  been  reconciled  through 
his  mediation,  and  he  had  difplayed  his  valour  m 
the  v/ar  at  Mahe.  He  was  the  firfl  Frenchman 
who  ever  thought  of  fending  armed  veflels  into 
the  Indian  Teas.  He  was  known  to  be  equally 
ikilful  in  the    art  of  fliip-building,  as  in  that  of 
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B  O  O  Knavigating  and  defending  a  fhip.  His  fchemcs 
'^  •  bore  the  mark  of  genius,  nor  were  his  views  con- 
traded  by  the  clofc  attention  he  paid  to  all  the 
minute  details  of  whatever  he  undertook.  His 
mind  was  never  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of 
difficulties,  and  he  pofl'elfed  the  rare  talent  of  in 
fpifing  the  men  under  his  command  with  the  fame 
elevation  of  fpirit.  His  enemies  have  reproached 
him  with  an  immoderate  pallion  for  richer ;  and 
it  mufl  be  acknowledged  he  was  not  fcrupulous  in 
the  means  of  acquiring  them. 

He  was  no  fooncr  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France, 
than  he  made  it  his  bulinefs  to  acquire  every  in- 
formation he  could  concerning  it,  in  which  he  was 
much  afliftcd  by  his  fortunate  lagacity,  and  his 
indefatigable  adiviry.  In  a  litde  time  he  endea- 
voured to  inftil  a  fpirit  of  emulation  into  the  firft 
colonics  on  the  ifland,  who  were  entirely  difcou- 
raged  at  the  negledl  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  and  attempted  to  reduce  to  a  flridl  fub- 
ordi nation  the  vagrants  lately  arrived  from  the 
mother  country.  He  made  them  cultivate  rice 
and  wheat,  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  Europeans, 
and  caiTava,  which  he  had  brought  from  Brazil, 
for  the  flaves.  They  were  to  be  furnifhed  from 
Madagafcar  with  meat  for  the  daily  confumption 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  fea-faring  men,  ti-!l  the 
cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence  fhould  mul- 
tiply fo  confiderably,  as  to  prevent  the  necellity 
of  importing  any  more.  A  pod  which  he  had 
ellablifhed  on  the  little  ifland  of  Rodrigue,  abun- 
dantly fupplied  the  Tick  with  turtle.  Here  fhips 
going  to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments 
and  conveniences  they  wanted  after  a  tedious 
palTage.  Three  fhips,  one  of  which  carried  five 
hundred  tons  burden,  were  equipped  and  fent 
from  the  docks  he  had  conflrudted.  If  the  founder 
had  not  the  fatisfadion  of  bringing  the  colony 
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to  the  urmoft  degree  of  profpcrity  it  was  capable  BOOK 
of,  at  lead  he  had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered      *^* 
what  degree  of  importance  it  might  acquire   ia 
able  hands. 

These  improvements,  however,  though  they 
feemed  to  be  owcn  to  inchaniment,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  vt  thofc  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  was 
comp>elled  to  juftify  himfelf.  One  of  the  diredors 
was  aiking  him  one  day  how  it  happened  that  he 
had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company  fo  ill, 
while  he  had  taken  fo  much  care  of  his  own  f 
Becaufe^  faid  he,  I  have  managed  mine  according  to 
my  own  judgment y  and  ib^Je  ^/^^^  Company  accord^ 
ing  to  your  diredlwnj. 

Great  men  have  been  in  all  parts  more  ufeful 
to  the  public  than  large  collective  bodies.  Nations 
and  focieties  are  but  the  inftruments  of  men  of 
genius ;  thefe  have  been  the  real  founders  of 
ilates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  England,  owe  their  foreign  conqueds  and 
fettlements  to  able  warriors,  experienced  feamen, 
and  legiilators  of  fuperior  talents.  France  efpe- 
cially  is  more  indebted  to  fome  fortunate  indivi- 
duals for  the  glory  fhe  has  acquired,  than  to  the 
form  of  her  government.  One  of  thefe  fuperior 
men  hadjufl  eftablifhed  the  power  of  France  over 
two  important  iflands  in  Africa;  another  dill  more 
extraordinary,  added  fplenaour  to  the  French 
name  in  Afia :  this  was  Dupleix. 

He  was  firfl  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  fuperintended  the  colony  of  Chanderna- 
gore.  That  fettlement,  though  formed  in  a  part 
of  the  globe  the  belt  adapted  for  great  commer- 
cial undertakings,  had  beeh  in  a  languid  ftate,  till 
he  took  the  management  of  it.  The  Company 
had  not  been  able  to  fend  any  confiderable  funds 
to  it  i  and  the  agents,  who  went  over  there  with- 
out 
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BOOK  out  any  property  of  their  own,  had  not  been  able 
'^-  to  avail  thcniiclves  of  the  liberty  iliat  was  allowed 
tliem  of  advancing  their  own  private  alTairs. 
The  activity  of  the  new  governor,  who  brought 
an  ample  fortune,  the  reward  of  ten  years  fuccefs- 
ful  labours,  foon  fpread  throughout  the  colony. 
In  a  country  abounding  with  money  they  foon 
found  credit,  when  once  they  fhewed  themfelves 
deferving  of  it.  In  a  (hort  time,  Chandernagore 
excited  the  admiration  of  it's  neighbours,  and 
the  envy  of  it's  rivals.  Dupleix,  who  had  en- 
gaged the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vaft  fpecula- 
tions,  opened  frefli  (burccs  of  commerce  through- 
out the  MoguTs  dominions,  and  as  far  as  Thibet. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  a  fingle  floop, 
and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  vefl'els  at  once. 
Thefe  fliips  carried  on  trade  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another.  Some  he  fent  to  the  Red  Sea, 
to  the  Gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to 
the  Maldives  and  Manilla  Iflands,  and  to  all  the 
feas  where  there  was  a  poflibility  of  trading  to  ad- 
vantage. 

DupLEix  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the 
honour  of  the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and 
increafed  the  revenue  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
private  fortunes  of  individuals,  when  he  was  call- 
ed to  Pondicherry,  to  take  upon  him  the  general 
fuperintendency  of  all  the  Company's  affairs  in 
India.  They  were  then  in  a  more  ilourifhing 
condition  than  they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  have  ever 
been  fince;  as  the  returns  of  that  year  amount- 
ed to  twenty-four  millions*.  Had  they  been  ftill 
conducted  with  prudence,  and  had  more  confi- 
dence been  placed  in  two  fuch  men  as  Dupleix 
and  la  JBourdonnais,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  a 
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power  would  have  hecn  ciTablifhed  as  would  not  BOOK 
have  been  enlily  dcllrf)ycd. 

J^A  BouRDoNNAis  faw  an  appFonching  rupturc 
with  England ;  and  propolcd  a  I'cheme  which 
would  have  Iccured  to  the  French  the  (overcigniy 
of  the  leas  in  Afia,  during  the  whole  ccjurfo  of  the 
war.  Convinced,  tiiat  which  ever  nation  ihould 
firft  take  up  arms  in  India,  would  have  a  manifeft 
advantage  over  the  other,  he  defired  to  be  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  fquadron,  with  which  he  intended  to 
fail  to  the  Ille  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hofti- 
lities  began.  He  was  then  to  let  out  from  that 
iiland,  in  order  to  go  and  cruize  in  the  flraits  of 
Sunda,  through  which  molt  of  the  fhips  pafs  that 
are  going  to,  or  coming  from  China.  There  he 
would  have  intercepted  all  the  Englilh  fhips,  and 
faved  thofe  of  the  French.  He  would  have  even 
taken  the  fmall  fquadron  which  England  fent  into 
thofe  latitudes  ;  and,  having  thus  made  himlelf 
mafter  of  the  Indian  feas,  would  have  ruined  all 
the  Englifh  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  miniftry  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted 
him  fi\Q  men  of  war,  with  which  he  put  to  fea. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  directors, 
equally  ofrended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  delli nation  of  the  fquadron, 
and  at  the  expences  it  had  occafioned  them,  and 
jealous  of  the  advantage  diis  appointment  would 
give  to  a  man  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  already 
too  independent,  exclaimed  againft  this  armament 
as  they  had  done  before,  and  dec!,  'cd  it  to  be 
iifelefs.  They  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  fo  fully 
convinced  of  the  neutrality  that  would  be  obferv- 
ed  in  India  between  the  two  companies,  that  they 
perfuaded  the  minifber  in  that  opinion,  when  la 
Bourdonnais  v/as  no  longer  prcfent  to  animate  him, 
jnd  guide  his  inexperience. 

Thk 
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BOOK  Thi:  court  of  Vcrfailics  was  not  aware  that  a 
*^-  power,  (lipportcd  chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  eadly 
be  induced  to  leave  them  in  quiet  polFellion  of  the 
Indian  ocean;  and  that,  if  fhe  either  made  or 
liflened  to  any  propofals  of  neutrality,  it  mud  be 
only  to  gdin  time.  It  was  not  aware  that,  even 
fuppofrng  Ibch  an  agreement  was  made  bond  fide 
on  both  fides,  a  thouiand  unforefeen  events  might 
interrupt  it.  It  was  not  aware,  that  the  obje(5l 
propofed  could  never  be  fully  anfwered,  becaufe 
the  fea-forces  of  both  nations  not  being  bound  by 
any  private  agreement  made  between  the  two  com- 
panies, would  attack  their  Ihips  in  the  European 
feas.  It  was  not  aware,  that  in  the  colonies 
themfelvcs  preparations  would  be  made  to  guard 
againfl  a  furprife ;  that  thefe  precautions  would 
create  a  miftruft  on  both  fides ;  and  that  miftruft 
would  bring  on  an  open  rupture.  All  thefe  par- 
ticulars were  not  perceived  by  the  court,  and  the 
fquadron  was  recalled.  Hoftilities  began;  and  the 
lofsof  almoft  every  French  fhip  in  India,  fhewed 
too  late  which  of  the  two  was  the  moft  judicious 
i}'ftem  of  politics. 

LaBourdonnais  was  as  deeply  afFeded  for  the 
errors  that  had  occaiioned  the  misfortunes  of  the 
nation,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  them  himfelf, 
and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  remedy  them. 
Without  magazines,  without  provifions,  without 
money,  he  found  means  by  his  attention  and  per- 
leverance  to  form  a  fquadron,  compofed  of  a  fixty- 
gun  fhip,  and  five  merchantmen,  which  he  turned 
into  men  of  war.  He  ventured  to  attack  the 
Englilh  fquadron,  beat  them,  purfued  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  coaft  of  Coromandel;  he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  firfl  of  the  Englifh 
fettlements.  The  conqueror  was  preparing  for 
frefh  expeditions,  which  were  certain  and  eafy ;  but 
he  met  with  the  mod  violent  oppofition,  which  not 
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Dnly  occafioncd  tlic  lofs  of  the  fiim  of  9,057,000?,  o  O  K. 
livrcs  *  he  had  ilipulatcci  for  as  the  ranlom  of  thc^  ^^ 
:lty,  but  nlfo  di-prived  him  of  the  hicccfs  which 
milt  ncceiliirily  have  followed  this  event. 

The  Company  was  then  governed  by  two  of 
he  king's  commiOaries,  who  were  irreconcileable 
memies  to  each  other.  The  diredors  and  the  in- 
erior  officers  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  as 
hey  were  fwaycd  by  their  refpeClive  iiiclinations 
Dr  intererts.  The  two  factions  were  extremely 
^xafperated  againft  each  other.  That  which  had 
raufed  La  Bourdonnais*s  fquadron  to  be  taken 
Tom  him,  was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  Iiad  found 
■efources  in  himfelf,  which  fruftrated  every  attack 
:hat  was  made  upon  him.  There  is  good  reafon 
o  believe,  that  this  fadlion  purfued  him  to  India, 
md  inftilled  the  poifon  of  jealouly  into  the  heart 
)f  Dupleijc.  Two  men  formed  to  efleem  and 
ove  each  other,  to  adorn  the  French  name,  and 
perhaps  to  defcend  together  to  pofterity,  became 
the  vile  tools  of  an  animofity  in  which  they  were 
:iot  the  lead  interefled.  Dupleix  oppofed  La 
Bourdonnais,  and  made  him  lofe  much  time, 
rhe  latter,  after  having  ftaid  too  long  on  the 
:oa{l  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  fuccours 
ivhich  had  been  unnecefikrily  delayed,  faw  his 
fquadron  deflroyed  by  a  ftorm.  The  crews  were 
difpofed  to  mutiny.  So  many  misfortunes,  brought 
Dn  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  determined  La 
Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe,  where  a  horrid 
dungeon  was  the  reward  of  his  glorious  fervices, 
and  the  end  of  the  hopes  which  the  nation  had 
built  upon  his  great  talents.  The  Englifh,  de- 
livered from  that  formidable  enemy  in  India,  and 
confiderably  leinforced,    found  themfelves  in    a 
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BOO  K  condition  to  attack  the  French  in  their  turn  ;  and 
^^'  accordingly  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry. 
'^"^"-^  DupLEix  then  made  amends  for  pad  errors. 
He  defended  the  town  with  great  fkill  and  bra- 
very i  and  after  tlie  trenches  had  been  opened  fix 
weeks,  the  RnghQi  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege. 
The  news  of  the  peace  arrived  foon  after,  and  all 
hoftilities  ceafed  between  tlie  companies  of  both 
jiations. 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  La  Bourdonnais's  en- 
gagement ,at  fea,  and  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry,  gave  the  Indian  nations  a  high  opini- 
on of  the  French ;  and  they  were  refpeded  in  thofe 
parts  as  the  firft  and  greatefl  of  the  European 
powers. 

Duple IX  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
difpofuion,  and  his  attention  was  engaged  in  pro- 
curing folid  and  important  advantages  for  his  na- 
tion. In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  his  projeds,  we 
muft  lay  before  the  reader  a  defcription  of  the  flate 
of  Indoflan  at  that  time. 
Defcnpti-  If  we  may  credit  uncertain  tradition,  that  fine 
doihui!""  ^'^^'^  country  tempted  the  firil  conquerors  of  the 
world.  But  whether  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Sefoftris^ 
or  Darius,  did  or  did  not  carry  their  arms  through  i 
that  large  portion  of  the  globe^  certain  it  is,  that 
k  proved  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  fictions  and  won- 
ders to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  ever 
credulous,  becaufe  they  were  carried  away  by  their 
imagination,  were  fo  inchanted  with  thefe  mar- 
vellous ftories,  that  they  flill  gave  credit  to 
them,  even  in  the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the 
republic. 

If  v/e  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  truth,  we  (hall  find  that  a  pure 
air,  wholefome  food,  and  great  frugality,  had  early 
multiplied  men  to  a  prodigious  degree  in  Indof- 
tan.    They  were  acquainted    with    laws,    civil 
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government  and  arts  ;  while  the  reft  of  the  earth  BOOK 
was  delert  and  favagc.  Wife  and  beneficial  in- 
ftitutions  prelcrvcd  thcfe  people  from  corruption, 
whofe  only  care  was  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  climate.  If  from  time  to  time 
their  morals  were  tainted  in  fome  of  thefe  dates, 
the  empire  was  immediately  fubverted  ;  and  when 
Alexander  entered  thefe  regions,  he  found  very 
few  kings,  and  many  free  cities. 

A  COUNTRY  divided  into  numberlcfs  little 
flates,  fome  of  which  were  popular,  and  others  en- 
flaved,  could  not  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance 
againft  the  hero  of  Macedonia.  His  progrefs 
therefore  was  rapid,  and  he  would  have  fubdued 
the  whole  country,  had  not  death  overtaken  hiin 
in  the  midft  of  his  triumphs. 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions, 
the  Indian  Sandrocotus  had  learned  the  art  of 
war.  This  obfcure  man,  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend him  but  his  talents,  colleded  a  numerous 
army,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  pro- 
vinces they  had  invaded.  This  deliverer  of  his 
country  then  made  himfelf  mafterof  it,  and  united 
all  Indoftan  under  his  dominion.  How  long  he 
reigned,  or  what  was  the  duration  of  the  empire 
he  had  founded,  is  not  known. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Arabs  over-ran  India,  as  they  did  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  fubjeded  fome  few  iflands  to 
their  dominion  ;  but,  content  with  trading  peace- 
ably on  the  continent,  they  made  but  few  fectle- 
ments  on  it. 

Three  centuries  after  this,  fome  barbarians  of 
their  religion,  who  came  out  from  Khoraflan 
headed  by  Mahmoud,  attacked  India  on  the  nortli 
fide,  and  extended  their  depredations  as  far  as 
Guzarat.     They  carried  off  immenfe  fpoils  from 
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BOOK  tliot'  wealthy  provinces,  and  buried  them  under 
*^  •     .  ground  in  their  wretched  and  barren  dcferts. 

Thesp.  calamities  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when 
Gcnuis-Khan,  who  with  his  Tartars  had  fubdued 
tlic  greatcft  part  of  Afia,  brouglit  his  vi(ftorious 
army  to  the  wcflern  borders  of  India.  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  It  is  not  known  what  part 
this  conqueror  and  Iiis  defcendants  took  in  the 
alFairs  of  Indoftan.  Probably,  they  did  not  con- 
cern themfelves  much  about  them  ;  for  it  appears, 
that  foon  after,  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  fine 
country. 

These  men  were  a  fet  of  favage  peafants,  v/ho 
ifTuing  in  troops  from  the  mountains  of  Candahar, 
Ipread  themfelves  throughout  the  finefh  provinces 
of  Indoftan,  and  eftablifhed  there  a  fucccilion  of 
dominions,  independent  of  each  other. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  this  foreign  yoke,  when  they  were 
once  more  forced  to  change  mafters.  Tamerlane, 
who  came  from  Great  Tartary,  and  was  already- 
famous  for  his  cruelties  and  his  victories,  advanced 
to  the  north  fide  of  Indoftan,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a  well-difciplined  and  tri- 
umphant army,  inured  to  all  the  hardftiips  of  war. 
He  fecured  the  norihern  provinces  himfelf,  and 
abandoned  the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  ones  to  his 
lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all 
India,  when  on  a  fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Bajazet,  overcame  and  dethroned  that  prince, 
and  by  the  union  of  all  his  conquefts  found  him- 
felf mafter  of  the  immenfe  fpace  that  extends 
from  the  delicious  coaft  of  Smyrna  to  the  delight- 
ful borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  vio- 
lent contefts  arofe,  and  his  pofterity  were  deprived 
of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth  defcendant  of 
one  of  his.  children,  alone, furvived  to  preferve  his. 
name. 

That 
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That  young  prince,  brouglit  up  in  \^o{h  .ind  n  O  o  K 
luxury,  reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  liis  aiiccflor  '^  • 
had  ended  his  days.  Tlie  Ulbick  Tartars  dj- 
throned  him,  and  condrained  liim  to  take  rcfufri 
in  the  Cabuhlian.  Rangiiildas,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  received  him  kindly,  a. id  (lippli:d 
him  witli  troops. 

This  wife  man  addreffed  Iiim  in  the  following 
manner:  "  It  is  not  towards  the  north,  where 
*'  vengeance  would  naturally  call  thee,  that  thy 
"  fleps  mud  be  directed.  Soldiers,  enervated  by 
"  the  pleafures  of  India,  could  not  without  raflineis 
"  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage  and 
"  their  vielories.  Heaven  has  conduded  thee  to 
*'  the  banks  of  the  hidus,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
*'  thy  brow  one  of  the  richefl:  diadems  in  the  uni- 

verfe.    Turn  thy  view  towards  Indoftan.    That 

empire,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  incellant  wars  of 
•'  the  Indians  and  Patans,  calls  for  a  mafter.  It  is 
"  in  thofe  delightful  regions  that  thou  mufl  eda- 
*'  blilh  anew  monarchy,  and  raife  thy  glory  equal 
*'  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane.'* 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  ftrong  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  Babar.  A  plan  of  ufurpation  was 
immediately  traced  out,  and  purfued  with  activity 
and  fkill.  Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The 
northern  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  fubmit- 
ted  after  fome  refiflance ;  and  thus  a  fugitive  mo- 
narch had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which  fubfifts  to 
this  day. 

Th!l  prefervation  of  this  conquefl:  required  a 
form  of  government.  That  which  Babar  found 
eftablifhed  in  India,  was  a  kind  of  defpotifm^ 
merely  relative  to  civil  matters,  tempered  by  cuf- 
toms,  forms,  and  opinion  ;  in  a  word,  adapted  to 
that  mildnefs  which  thefe  nations  derive  from  tb.e 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  from  tiie  more  power- 
fid 
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BOOK  ^'■^^  aicencimt  of  religions  tenets.  To  this  peaceable 
IV.      conflitiition  Babar  Uibflltined  a  fevere  and  mill- 
rary  delponfm,  inch  as  might  be  cxpe(5\ed  from  a 
victorious  and  barbarous  nation. 

If  wc  may  rely  upon  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  men  who  is  the  moft  deeply  verfcd  in  Indian 
traditions,  Ranguildas  was  long  witnefs  to  the 
power  of  the  new  fovcreign,  and  exulted  in  tlie 
Ibcccfs  of  his  own  councils.  The  recolled^ion  of 
the  fteps  he  had  taken  to  place  his  maftc-r's  fon 
upon  the  throne,  filled  him  v.ith  a  conicious  and 
real  fatisfadion. 

One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he 
heard  a  Banian,  who  ftood  by  him,  exclaim,  "  O 
'*•  God  !  thou  feeft  the  fufferings  of  my  brethren. 
We  are  a  prey  to  a   young  man  who  confiders 
us  as  his  properly,  which  he  may  fquander  and 
confume  at  pleafure.     Among  the  many  chil- 
dren who  call  upon  thee  from  thefe  vaft   re- 
gions, one  opprelTes  all  the  reft  :  avenge  us  of 
the  tyrant ;  avenge  us  of  the  traitors  who  have 
*'  placed  him  on  the  throne,  without  examining 
"  whether  he  was  a  juft  man." 

Ranguildas,  aftoniflied,  drew  near  to  the 
Banian,  and  faid,  "  O  thou,  who  curfeft  my  old 
"  age,  hear  me.  If  I  am  guilty,  my  confcience 
"  has  mifled  me.  When  I  reftored  the  inheritance 
*'  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I  expofed  my 
"  life  and  fortune  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  God 
*'  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  thought  1  was  adding  in 
*'  conformity  to  his  wife  decrees;  and,  at  the 
*'  very  inftant  when  I  heard  thy  prayer,  I  was 
*'  ftill  thanking  heaven  for  granting  me,  in  my 
*'  latter  days,  thofe  two  greateft  of  bieflings,  reft 
"  and  glory." 

"  Glory  !"  cries  the  Banian.  "  Learn,  Ran- 
*'  guildas,  that  glory  belongs  only  to  virtue,  and 
*'  not  to  adlions  which  are  only  fplendid,  without 
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*'  being  ulcful  to  mankind.     Alas!  what  advan-  book 

**  tages  did  you  procure  to  Induflan   when  you       ^^* 

*'  crowned  the  Ton  of  an  ufurper.?  Had  you  pre- 

*'  vioully  confidered  whether  he  was  capable  of 

**  doing  good,  and  wlieiher   he  would   liave  the 

*'  will  and  refolution   to  be  juft  ?  You  fay,  you 

*'  hav€  reftored   to   him    the    inheritance   of   his 

*'  fathers,  as  if  men    could   be  bequeathed    and 

*'  poflefl'ed  like  lands  and  cattle.     Pretend  not  to 

*'  glory,  O  Ranguildas!  or,  if  you  look  for  gra- 

*'  titude,  go  and  feck  it  in  the  heart  of  Babar^  he 

*'  owes  it  you.     You  have  purchafed  it  at  a  great 

*'  price,  the  happinefsofa  whole  nation.'* 

Babar,  liowever,  while  he  was  bringing  his 
fubjeds  under  the  yoke  of  defpotilm,  took  care 
to  confine  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  draw- 
up  his  inflitutes  with  fo  much  force,  that  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  though  abfolute,  could  not  pollibly  be 
unjufl.  The  prince  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
people  and  the  arbiter  of  the  flate ;  but  his  tribu- 
nal and  his  council  were  to  fit  in  public.  Injuftice 
and  tyranny  delight  in  darknefs,  that  they  may 
conceal  themfelves  from  their  intended  victims : 
but  when  the  monarch's  adtions  are  to  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  infpedion  of  his  fubje(fts,  it  is  a  fign 
he  intends  nothing  but  their  good.  Openly  to  in- 
fult  a  number  of  men  afTembled,  is  fuch  an  out- 
rage as  even  a  tyrant  would  bluOi  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  fliled  themfelves 
the  firfl  flaves  of  the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were 
chofen  the  Omrahs,  thofe  perfons  who  compofed 
the  emperor's  council,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed 
lands,  diflinguiflied  by  great  privileges.  This  fort 
of  poileflions  always  reverted  to  the  crown.  U  was 
on  this  condition  that  all  great  ottices  were  given. 
So  true  it  is,  that  defpoiifm  enriches  it's  (laves  only 
to  plunder  them. 

Great 
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K  Gk K AT  interefl,  however,  was  made  for  the  pofl 
of  OiTinih.  \Vli(Kver  afpircd  to  the  government 
ot  a  pruvnice,  made  this  the  obiett  of  his  ambition. 
'J'o  prevent  any  projecls  the  governors  miglu  form 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independence, 
they  always  had  on  erfeers  placed  about  them,  who 
were  not  under  tlxir  controiil,  and  who  werecom- 
mill'ioned  to  iiifpect  the  ulc  they  made  of  the  mili- 
tary force  ihcy  were  intrufled  with,  to  keep  ilic 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns 
were  frequently  in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were 
accountable  only  to  the  Court.  That  fufpicious 
court  often  lent  for  it's  delegate,  and  either  con- 
tinued or  removed  him,  as  it  happened  to  fuit 
it's  fluctuating  policy.  Thefe  changes  were  grown 
lb  common,  ihat  a  new  governor  coming  out  oF 
Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his  face 
turned  towards  tlie  city,  liuditmgy  as  he  faid,  to 
fee  bis  flic ceJJ'^r  come  oitt. 

The  form  of  government,  however,  was  not  the 
fame  throughout  the  empire  ;  for  the  Moguls  had 
left  feveral  Indian  princes  in  pofTeflion  of  their 
Ibvereignties,  and  even  given  them  a  power  of 
tranfmitting  them  to  their  defcendants.  They  go- 
verned according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
though  accountable  to  a  nabob  appointed  by  the 
court.  They  were  only  obliged  to  pay  tribute, 
and  to  conform  to  the  conditions  flipulated  with 
their  anceftors  at  the  time  of  the  conquelt. 

The  conquering  nation  could  not  have  commit- 
ted any  confiderabie  ravages,  fince  it  does  not  yet 
conftiiute  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
of  India.  There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  Indians 
to  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two  nations  have 
never  intermixed.  The  Indians  are  the  only 
farmers  and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the 
country,  and   carry  on  the  manufadures.     The 
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Mohammedans  are  to  be  found  in  the  cnpital,  at  B  ()  0  K 
court,  in  great  cities,  in  the  camps  and  aimics.  ^^  • 

It  appears,  that  at  the  period  when  the  Moguls 
entered  Indollan,  that  country  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  formerly  been.  Tlie  landed  property,  which, 
in  remote  times,  had  been  fo  firmly  fettled  in  the 
hands  of  private  pcrfons,  was  now  generally  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  dcpofitarics  of  authority. 
All  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Indian  or  Patan 
princes  ;  and  it  may  ealily  be  imagined  that  favage 
conquerors,  funk  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  did 
not  re(^lify  this  abufe,  which  is  the  utniofl  ftretch 
of  arbitrary  power.  That  portion  of  the  lands  of 
the  empire  which  the  new  fovcreigns  call  their 
own,  was  divided  into  large  governments,  which 
were  called  fubahflups.  The  fubahs,  who  were 
intruded  with  the  civil  and  military  government, 
were  alfo  appointed  to  receive  the  revenues.  This 
they  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nabobs,  whom 
they  eflablilTied  throughout  their  fubahlhips -,  and 
thefe  again  trulled  this  bufinefs  to  private  farmers, 
whofe  immediate  concern  it  was  to  cultivate  the 
lands. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  which  is  in 
June,  the  nabob's  officers  agreed  with  the  farmers 
for  the  price  of  their  farm.  A  kind  of  deed  was 
drawn  up,  called  jamabaPidi,  which  was  depofited 
in  the  chancery  of  the  province  ;  after  which,  the 
farmers  went,  each  in  his  own  diftridt,  to  look  for 
hufbandmen,  and  advanced  them  confiderable 
fums  to  enable  them  to  fow  the  ground.  Aher 
harveft,  the  farmers  remitted  the  produce  of  their 
grou.nds  to  the  nabob's  officers.  The  nabob  de- 
hvered  it  to  the  fubah,  and  the  fubah  paid  it  into 
the  emperor's  treafury.  The  agreements  were 
commonly  for  half  the  produce  of  the  land ;  the 
other  half  went  to  pay  the  charges  of  culture,  to 
enrich  the  farmers,    and  to  fubfill:  thofe  whom 
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B  ()  o  iv  ihcy  employed  in  rilling  the  land.     In  this  fyrtcm 
^^  ■      were  comprifcd  not  only  corn,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  but  all  other  produdions  of  the  earth. 
Betel,  lalt,  and    tobacco,  were  all   farmed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

There  were  alfo  romccuftom-iioufes,  and  feme 
duties  upon  the  public  markets;  but  no  poll-tax, 
or  any  tax  upon  indullry.  Thefe  arbitrary  rulers 
had  not  thought  of  requiring  any  thing  from  men 
who  had  nothing  left  them.  The  weaver,  fitting 
at  his  loom,  worked  without  folicitudc,  and  freely 
difpofed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  move- 
ables. They  were  truly  the  property  of  private 
perfons,  who  were  not  accountable  to  any  perfon 
for  them.  They  could  difpofe  of  them  in  their 
life  time;  and,  after  their  death,  they  devolved  to 
their  offspring.  The  houfes  of  artificers,  the  town- 
houfes  with  the  little  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewife  accounted  private  property.  They 
were  hereditary,  and  might  be  fold. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  and  feller  appeared 
before  the  Cothoal.  The  conditions  of  the  bar- 
gain were  drawn  up  in  writing;  and  the  Cothoal 
affixed  hisfeal  to  the  deed,  to  make  it  valid. 

The  fame  formality  was  obferved  with  regard 
to  the  purchafe  of  flaves ;  that  is,  of  tbofe  unfor- 
tunate men,  who,  under  the  preflure  of  poverty, 
chofe  rather  to  be  in  bondage  to  one  man  who  al- 
lowed them  a  fubfiftence,  than  to  live  under  that 
general  flavery  in  which  they  had  no  means  of  pro- 
curing the  neceflariesof  life.  They  then  fold  them- 
felves  for  a  fum  of  money  ;  and  this  was  tranfadled 
in  prefence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  mader's  pro- 
perty might  not  be  contefied. 

The  Cothoal  was  a  kind  of  notary  public.  There 

was  one  in  every  diflrivft  of  a  certain  fize.     It  was 

before  him   that  the  few  daeds  were  tranfacted, 

1  which 
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nature  of  fuch  a  government  would  ad-  book. 
\noLhcr  officer,  called  Jemidar,  decided  ^        ' 


wliich  the 
mit  of.     Ai 

all  differences  that  arofe  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  his  decifions  were  almoft  always  definitive, 
unlefs  the  caule  was  a  very  important  one,  or  un- 
lel's  the  aggrieved  party  was  rich  eriough  to  pay  for 
having  it  reverfed  at  the  nabob's  court.  The  Je- 
midar was  likewiCe  intruded  with  the  police.  He 
had  a  power  of  infliding  flight  punifliments;  but 
all  capital  offences  were  rekrved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  nabob,  as  he  alone  had  a  right  to  pronounce 
fentence  of  death. 

Such  a  government,  which  was  no  better  than 
adel'potifm  gradually  dcfcending  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  meaneft  ofticer,  could  have  no  other 
fpring  than  a  coercive  power  conflantly  exerted. 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  was  over, 
the  monarch  quitted  his  capital,  and  refided  in  his 
camp.  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  principal 
officers,  were  fummoned  to  attend  him  ^  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  all  the  provinces 
fuccelfively,  in  military  parade,  which,  however, 
did  not  preclude  political  artifice.  One  great  mart 
was  often  employed  to  opprcfs  another.  The  moll 
odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that  of  dividing 
it's  flaves.  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by  in- 
formers, publicly  kept  by  the  prince,  who  were 
continually  fpreading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe 
fpies  were  always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the  firfl 
ra*nk.  Corruption  is  at  it's  height,  when  power 
can  ennoble  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  the  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his 
travels,  more  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  fovereign. 
He  went  to  adminifterjuftice  in  the  provinces,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  plunder  them  ;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,  which 
makes  arbitrary  government  a  continual  ftate  of 
war.     X^^s  manner  of  governing,  though   with 

legal 
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BOOK  legal  forms,  is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch. 
'^-  So  long  as  the  people  feci  their  wrongs  merely 
through  the  channel  of  ihofe  who  are  iuvcricd 
with  his  authority,  they  only  murmur,  upon  the 
fuppofiiion  that  the  Ibvereign  is  ignorant  of  them, 
nnd  would  not  fuffer  any  injuftice  if  he  knew  it  : 
but  when  the  fovereign  gives  it  a  fancflion  by  his 
prefence  and  by  his  own  dccifions,  then  all  confi- 
dence is  at  an  end;  the  decepiiori  vanidies: 
he  was  a  God  ;  now  he  is  an  idiot,  or  a  wicked 
man. 

Thf.  Mogul  emperors,  however,  have  long  en-. 
joyed  the  fuperftitious  idea  the  nation  had  conceiv- 
ed of  their  facred  chara^lcr.  That  outward  pomp 
which  captivates  the  people  more  than  juflice, 
becaufe  men  are  more  affected  with  what  dazzles 
their  eyes,  than  with  what  is  beneficial  to  them  ; 
the  richnefs  and  fplendour  of  the  prince's  court;  ; 
the  grandeur  that  lurrounded  him  in  his  travels  ; 
S.I1  this  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  thofe 
prejudices  of  fervile  ignorance,  which  trembles 
before  the  idol  it  has  raifed.  The  various  accounts 
that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of 
the  mod  brilliant  courts  in  the  world,  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  oftentatious parade  of  the  great 
Mogul  when  he  appears  in  public.  Tf^e  elephants, 
formerly  fo  dreadful  in  war,  but  which  are  become 
ufelefs  in  an  army  fince  the  ufe  of  cannon  ;  thefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknown  in  our  climates^ 
give  an  Afiatic  monarch  an  air  of  grandeur,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  The  people  fall 
proflrate  before  their  majeilic  fovereign,  who  fits 
exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  glittering  with  pre- 
cious ftones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  animal,  who 
proceeds  flowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mafter  of  a 
great  empire  to  the  refpeCt  of  fo  many  flaves. 
Thus,  by  dazzling  die  eyes  of  men,  or  infpiring 
them  with  terror,  the  Moguls  preferved  and  even 
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rnlnrged  ilicir  conqucfls.  Aurcngzebe  completed  B  O  c)  K. 
tliL-m,  by  makinor  liiuiHH  madcr  of  the  whole  *^* 
pcninfula.  All  Iiuloriari,  excepting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  it  along  the  eoaft  of  Malabar,  fubmitted  to 
that  i'upcrllitious  and  barbarous  tyraiu,  who  had 
inibriied  his  hands  in  the  blood  ot  liis  father,  his 
brothers,  and  his  nephews. 

This  infamous  dcfpot  made  the  Mogul  power 
an  obje(5l  of  deteftation,  but  he  fuppurted  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death  it  was  irrecover- 
ably reduced.  The  uncertainty,  as  to  the  right 
of  fuccclfion,  was  the  iirft  caufc  o{  the  difturb- 
ances  that  arofc  after  his  demife,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  ccniury.  Only  one  law  was  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  •,  that  which  enaded,  that 
the  fceptre  fliould  never  go  out  of  the  family  of 
Tamerlane  ;  but  every  emperor  was  at  liberty  to 
chufe  his  fucceflbr,  without  being  obliged  to  regard 
the  degree  of  conianguinity.  This  indefinite  right 
proved  a  fource  of  dilbord.  Young  princes,  whole 
birth  iniitled  them  to  exped  the  crown,  and  who 
frequently  were  at  the  head  of  a  province  and  aa 
army,  fupported  their  claim  fvvord-in-hand,  and 
paid  little  regard  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  who 
was  no  more.  This  happened  at  tl^  death  of 
Aurengzebe.  His  rich  fpoils  were  flained  with 
blood.  In  thefe  convulfions  of  the  ftate,  the 
Iprings  that  reftrained  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob  aimed 
at  being  independent,  increafing  the  contributions 
railed  upon  the  people,  and  ledening  the  tributes 
fent  into  the  eniperor's  treafury.  No  longer  was 
any  thing  regulated  by  lav/,  all  was  carried  on  by- 
caprice,  or  thrown  into  confufion  by  violent  mea- 
fures. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed 
no  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  jto  the  care 
of  women    till   the  age  of  [cvqu  years,    tutored 
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B  O  O  Kaftcrunrds  in  fome  rtllgious  principles,  tliey 
^^  •  waited  in  the  loft  indnl<2;enccs  of  a  leraglio  thofc 
years  of  youtli  and  aditivity  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  man,  and  intruding  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  Jife.  Care  was  taken  to 
enervate  them,  that  they  might  not  become  dan- 
gerous. Confpiracies  of  children  againfl  their 
fathers  were  frequent.  A  fufpicicnis  lyftem  of 
policy  tended  to  weaken  the  charader  of  thefe 
young  men,  in  order  that  they  fhould  not  be 
capable  of  committing  a  crime.  Hence  that 
fiiocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet,  that  fa- 
thers^  ixjhiU  their  fons  arc  livings  are  fondeft  of  their 
grandfons^  hecaufe  they  love  in  them  the  enemies  of 
their  enemies. 

The  Moguls  retained  nothing  of  thofe  hardy 
manners  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
mountains.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  ad- 
vanced to  high  offices,  or  had  acquired  large  for- 
tunes, changed  their  habitations  according  to  the 
feafons.  In  thefe  retirements,  which  were  fome 
of  them  more  delightful  than  others,  they  lived  in 
houfes  built  only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infide 
of  which  prefented  every  Afiaiic  luxury,  together 
with  all  the  pomp  of  the  moft  corrupted  courts. 
Wherever  men  cannot  raife  a  lading  fortune,  nor 
tranfmit  it  to  their  pofterity,  they  are  defirous  of 
crowding  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  only  moment 
they  can  call  their  own.  Every  pleafure,  and 
even  life  itfelf,  is  exhaufled  in  the  midft  of  per- 
fumer and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  (late  of  weak- 
nefs  when  it  was  attacked,  in  1738,  by  the  famous 
Nadercha,  better  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  Thamas  Kouli-Kan.  The  innumerable  armies 
of  India  were  difperfed,  without  refiftance,  by  a 
hundred  thoufand  Perfians ;  as  thofe  very  Perfians 
had  formerly  fled  before  thirty  thowfand  Greeks 

trained 
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trained  by  Alexander.    Tliamas  entered  victorious  BOOK 
into   Delhi,  received  the  homage  of  Muhammet,  ^_{^\ 
lliffercd  that  weak  monarch    to  live  and  to  reign, 
united  to  Perda  all  the  provinces  that    fuited  him, 
and   returned  loaded  vvitli  an  immenfc  booty,  the 
Ipoils  of  Indodan. 

MuHAMMET,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  was 
ftill  more  lb  by  his  fubjCL^s.  The  great  men  would 
not  fervc  under  a  vall'al  of  the  king  of  Pcriia.  The 
naboblliips  became  independent,  paying  only  a 
fmali  tribute.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  declare 
that  the  nabobs  fhould  flill  be  removenble  j  each 
of  them  fbrove  with  all  his  power  to  make  his  dig- 
nity hereditary,  and  the  fword  decided  every  con- 
ted.  The  lubjec^s  were  conflantly  at  war  with  their 
inafter,  and  were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  Who- 
ever could  afford  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  pre- 
tended to  a  fovereignty.  The  only  formality 
obferved,  was  to  counterfeit  the  emperor's  figii 
manual  in  2i  firman^  or  warrant  of  inveftiture.  It 
was  brought  to  the  ufurper,  who  received  it  on  his 
knees.  This  farce  was  neceflary  to  impofe  upoa 
the  people,  who  had  dill  refpedl  enough  remain- 
ing for  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  to  choofe  that  all 
authority  fhould,  at  lead,  appear  to  proceed  from 
that  fource. 

Thus  did  difcord,  ambition,  and  anarchy  op- 
prefs  this  beautiful  region  of  Indoftan.  Crimes 
could  the  more  eafily  be  concealed,  as  it  uas  the 
cuftom  of  the  great  never  to  write  but  in  am- 
biguous terms,  and  to  employ  none  but  obfcure 
agents,  whom  they  difowned  when  they  found  it 
neceflary.  Aflallination  and  poifoning  became 
common  crimes,  which  were  buried  in  the  dark 
recefles  of  thofe  impenetrable  palaces,  full  of  at- 
tendants, ever  ready  to  perpetrate  the  blacked  adts 
©n  the  lead  fignal  from  their  mader. 

TUE 
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BOOK.  TiiK  foruj^ii  troops  that  were  called  in  by  ilic 
^^'y^^^  contending  parties,  completed  the  mileriesof  ihis 
nnhappy  country.  They  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  land,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  them 
under  ground  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  treafures 
amallcd  for  fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared. 
A  general  dejedion  enlued.  The  grounds  lay 
fallow,  and  the  manufadhires  flood  flill.  The 
pef^ple  would  no  longer  work  for  foreign  plun- 
derers, or  domcflic  opprcffors.  Want  and  famine 
were  foon  felt.  Thefe  calamities,  which  for  ten 
years  had  infefted  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
began  to  vifit  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  wife 
Nizam-el  Muluck,  fubah  of  the  Decan,  was  now 
no  more.  His  prudence  and  talents  had  kept  tliat 
part  of  India  which  he  commanded  in  a  flourifTi- 
ing  flare.  The  European  merchants  were  appre- 
henfive  that  their  trade  might  fail  when  it  had  loft 
that  fupport.  They  faw  no  rcfource  again ft_  that 
danger,  but  to  have  a  territory  of  their  own,  large 
enough  to  contain  a  number  of  manufadturers  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  up  their  lading. 
Means  DuPLEix  was  the  firft  who  confidered  this  as  a 

employed  pradlicablc  fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many 
by  the       troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  vvhich  he  hoped,  by 

French  to  .»,  J^  i 

acquire  rapid  conqiielts,  to  procure  greater  advantages  than 
large  pof-  tiie  rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  fteady  condudt 
India.       ^"^'  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  (ludied  the  character  of  the  Mo- 
guls, their  intrigues,  and  their  political  interefts. 
He  had  acquired  fiich  knowledge  of  thefe  matters, 
as  might  have  been  furprifing  even  in  a  man 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  This  knowledge, 
deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  attain  a  principal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Indoftan  ;  poiTibly,  to  manage  them 
at  his  pleafure.  His  fpirit,  which  prompted  him 
to  attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave 

^    addidon^ 
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ciJditional  flrcnfi:rli  to  his  rcflcdions.  NolhincnooK. 
terrified  him  in  the  great  part  he  propofcd  to  ati  ^^• 
at  the  (iiflance  of  nx  thoufami  leagues  from  his 
native  country.  In  vain  did  his  friends  reprefent  to 
him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an  undertaking; 
he  confidcred  nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage 
ot  fecuring  to  France  a  new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Afia  ;  of  enabling  her,  by  the  revenues  annexed 
to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  fovereignty  ;  and  even  of  freeing  her 
from  the  tribute  which  our  luxury  pays  to  the  in- 
dudry  of  the  Indians,  by  procuring  rich  and  nu- 
merous cargoes,  which  Ihould  not  be  bought  with 
any  exports  of  money,  but  uith  the  overflowings 
of  the  new  revenues.  Full  of  this  great  project, 
Dupieix  eagerly  fcized  the  lirft  opportunity  that 
offered  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon 
him  to  difpofe  of  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan,  and 
the  naboblhip  of  the  Carnatic,  in  favour  of  two 
men  who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  thing  he 
fliould  require. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  Is  a  viceroyalty, 
made  up  of  feveral  provinces  which  were  former- 
ly fo  many  independent  llates.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  fubah  has 
the  fuperintendence  of  all  the  Indian  princes,  and 
all  the  Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdidion  ^ 
and  in  his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions 
that  are  deftined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He 
can  compel  his  inferior  ofHcers  to  attend  him 
in  all  military  expeditions  he  may  think  proper 
to  make  into  the  countries  under  his  dominion  i 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  march  them  into  a  fo- 
reign territory,  without  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
emperor. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant 
m  1748,  Dupieix,  after  a  feries  of  events  and  re- 
volutions, in  which  the  corruption  of  the  Moguls, 
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IJ  ()  o  K  the  wcakncfs  of  the    Indians,    and  the  boldncfa 
1^^     of  the  French,  were  equally  conl'picuous,  dil'pofed 
ot  It,  towards  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1751, 
in  favour  ol  Salabat-jing,  a  Ion  of  the  late  vice- 
roy. 

This  fucccfs  fecurcd  great  advantages  to  the 
French  fcttlemenis  along  the  coafl  of  Coroman- 
dcl ;  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of  fuch  import- 
ance, diat  it  was  thought  to  deierve  a  particular 
attention.  This  town,  which  is  fituatcd  in  the 
Carnatic,  has  fuch  conftant  and  immediate  con- 
nedlions  with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  didrict,  that 
it  was  thought  advifcable  to  procure  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  province  for  a  man  whofe  affedlion 
and  fubmillion  might  be  depended  upon.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Chunda-faeb,  a  relation  of  the 
late  nabob,  well  known  for  his  intrigues,  his  mif- 
fortunes,  his  warlike  exploits,  and  his  fleadinefs 
of  temper. 

In  return  for  their  fervices,  the  French  made 
him  give  up  an  immenfe  territory.  The  princi- 
pal of  their  acquifitions  v/as  the  illand  of  Sering- 
ham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri. 
This  long  and  fertile  ifland  derives  it*s  name  and 
it's  confequence  from  a  Pagoda,  which  is  fortified, 
as  moll  great  buildings  that  are  devoted  to  pub- 
lic worfhip.  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  [av^n 
iquare  inclofures,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  formed  by  walls 
of  a  moderate  height,  which  are  proportionably 
thick.  The  altar  ftands  in  the  center.  A  fmgic 
monument  of  this  kind,  with  it's  fortifications,  and 
the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains,  is  more  likely 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  religion,  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  temples  and  priefts  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies, 
prayers,  and  difcourfes,  which,  by  their  number, 
their  frequent  repetitiQn,    aiid  their  being   per- 

tormed 
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formed  in  public,  arc  apt  lo  tire  the  peuplc:  thcfc  BOOK 

arc  alio  cxpoied  to  ihc  cuntempt  of   enliglitencJ, J^^_ 

reafon,  to  darifrcrous  profanations,  or  to  the  flight 
and  ncp;lei^t  i'[  the  people ;  a  circumdance  which 
the  priells  dread  more  than  lacriieee  iticll'.  The 
priefls  of  India,  as  wife  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  fuffer 
no  11  ranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of 
Seringham.  Amidft  the  fables  in  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  temple  is  involved,  probably  fome 
acute  philofopher  might,  if  he  were  admitted  into 
it,  trace  from  the  emblems,  the  form  and  con- 
flrudion  of  the  edifice,  and  the  fiiperflitious  prac- 
tices and  traditions  peculiar  to  that  facred  inclo- 
fure,  many  (burces  of  inflrudion,  and  acquire  an 
infight  into  the  hillory  of  the  moft  remote  ages. 
Pilgrims  refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan,  to 
obtain  abfolution  of  their  fms,  and  always  bring  an 
offering  proportionable  to  their  circumflances. 
Thefe  gifts  were  ftiil  fo  confiderable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preient  century,  as  to  maintain  forty 
thoufand  men  in  a  life  of  floth  and  idlenefs.  The 
Braminsof  this  temple,  though  under  the  reftraints 
of  fubordination,  were  feldom  known  to  quit  their 
retirement  for  the  more  bufy  fcenesof  intrigue  and 
politics. 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  the  acquifition  of  Seringham, 
the  fituation  gave  them  great  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  an  abfolute  command 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at 
any  time  flop  the  waters  that  were  wanted  for  the 
culture  of  the  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  ob- 
tained an  acceillon  of  ten  leagues  each,  with  four- 
fcore  villages.  If  thefe  acquifitions  were  not  fo 
confiderable  as  that  of  Seringham  in  point  of  poli- 
tical influence,  they  were  much  more  fo  with  re- 
gard to  trade. 

K2  But 
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BOOK  But  this  was  a  trilling  acquifition  compared  to 
^_J^y_^^  llie  territory  that  was  gained  to  the  North,  which 
comprehended  the  Condavir,  MaluHpatnam,  the 
ifland  of  Divi,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mufla- 
faiingur,  Ehir,  Rajamandry,  and  Chicakol.  Sncli 
important  concelTions  made  the  I^'rench  maflers  of 
tlie  coafl:  for  the  fpacc  of  fix  liiindred  miles,  and 
procured  them  the  bell  hnen  in  Indoftan.  It 
is  true  they  v/ere  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no 
longer  than  they  fhould  furnifh  the  fubah  with  a 
flipulated  number  of  troops,  and  maintain  them 
at  their  own  expence  ;  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  only  binding  to  their  honcfly,  gave  them  httle 
concern.  Their  ambition  made  tliem  already 
think  themfelves  in  poiTeflion  of  the  treafures  that 
!iad  been  heaped  up  in  thofe  vafk  regions  for  fo 
many  ages. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  and  their 
projeds  of  conqueft,  were  carried  much  beyond 
this.  They  propofed  to  obtain  a  ceflion  of  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to  feizc 
upon  the  diftrid  of  a  triangular  form,  which  lies 
between  Mafulipatnam,  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefc 
brilliant  chimeras,  they  confidered  the  perfonal 
honours  that  were  lavifhed  upon  Dupleix  as  a 
prefage  of  the  greatefl  profperity.  It  is  well 
known,  that  every  foreign  colony  is  in  fome  de- 
gree odious  to  the  natives;  it  is  therefore  good 
policy  to  endeavour  to  lelTen  this  averfion,  and 
the  furefl  way  to  attain  that  end,  is,  to  conform  as 
much  as  poiTibJe  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  country.  This  maxim,  which  is  in  general 
true,  is  more  particularly  fo  in  countries  where  the 
people  refled  but  little  ;  and  is  confequently  fo  in 
India. 

The  inclination  which  the  French  commander 
had  for  Afiatic  pomp,  was  flill  a  further  induce- 
ment 
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inent  with  him  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  tlic  BOOK 
country.  Accordingly,  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
joiced wlien  he  faw  himfclf  invcflcd  with  tlie  dig- 
nity of  a  nabob.  That  title  put  him  upon  a  level 
witii  thofe  whofe  protection  he  folicited  before, 
and  afforded  him  conhderable  opportunities  to 
pave  the  way  for  thofe  great  revolutions  he  medi- 
tated, in  order  to  promote  the  important  interefts 
he  was  intruded  with.  He  entertained  flill  greater 
hopes  on  being  appointed  governor  of  all  the  Mo- 
gul poflelfior.s,  throughout  an  extent  little  inferior 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  All  the  revenues 
of  thofe  rich  provinces  were  to  be  depofited  in  his 
hands,  and  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  the 
fubah  himfelf. 

Though  thefe  agreements  entered  Into  by  mer- 
chants could  not  be  very  pleafing  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of  it*s  refent- 
iTient.  The  emperor,  being  in  want  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  fubahs,  the  nabobs,  the  rajas, 
his  meancft  delegates,  took  upon  themfclvcs 
to  refufc  him,  found  himfelf  atrack;^d  on  all 
fides. 

The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians 
with  whom  Alexander  had  been  engaged  in  battle, 
being  driven  out  of  their  lands  by  the  Moguls, 
took  llielter  in  fome  mountains  that  are  almoffc 
inacceflible.  Continual  difburbances  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  think  of  conquers  ;  but  in  the 
intervals  of  their  dlTentions,  they  make  inroads 
that  cannot  fail  of  haralfing  an  empire  already 
exhauftcd. 

The  Patans  are  dill  more  formidable  enemies. 
Driven  by  the  Moguls  from  moft  of  the  thrones  of 
Jndodan,  they  have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Imaiis,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cau- 
cafus.  That  fituation  has  flrangely  altered  their 
manners,  and  given  them  a  fiercenefs  of  temper 

vvhict) 
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BOOK  which  they  had  not  in  a  milder  climate.  War  Is 
^^  ■  their  chief  cmpluyrncnt.  They  fervc  alike  under 
the  banners  of  hidian  or  Mohammedan  princes; 
but  their  obedience  is  not  equal  to  their  valour. 
Whatever  crime  they  may  iiave  been  guilty  of,  ic 
is  (langerou:-)  to  punifh  them  ;  for  they  arc  fo 
^  indidive,  that  they  will  murder  when  they  arc 
weak,  and  revolt  when  they  are  flrong  enf)Ugh 
to  attempt  any  bold  enterpiiic.  Since  the  reign- 
ing power  has  loll  it's  llrength,  the  nation  has 
ihaken  otT  the  yoke.  Not  many  years  ago, 
their  generals  carried  on  their  ravages  as  far  as 
Delhi,  and  did  not  quit  that  capital  till  they  had 
plundered  it. 

To  the  north  of  Indoflan  is  a  nation,  which, 
though  lately  known,  is  the  more  formidable  for 
being  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  diflinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and  fuper- 
llition,  though  furrounded  by  nations  of  flaves. 
They  are  faid  to  be  followers  of  a  philofopher  of 
Thibet,  who  infpired  them  with  fome  notions  of 
liberty,  and  taught  them  Theifm  without  any 
mixture  of  fuperllition.  They  firft  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  -,  but  were 
then  confidercd  rather  as  a  fed  than  as  a  nation. 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire,  their 
number  increafed  confiderably  by  apoflates  of  all 
religiono,  who  joined  with  them,  and  fought  fhel- 
ter  among  them  from  the  oppreflions  and  fury  of 
their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted  of  that  fociety, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  fwear  implacable 
hatred  againfV  monarchy.  It  is  afTerted,  that  they 
have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  liands 
their  code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  fceptre  and  a 
dagger.  Four  old  men  are  eleded,  who  oc- 
cafionally  confult  the  law,  which  is  the  only  fu- 
preme  povver  this  republic  obex's.     The  Scheiks 

actually 
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n(f\nally  poflefs  the  whole  province  of  Pnnjal,  the  book 
pjrcv-itcll  part  of  the  Moiiltnn  and  the  Siiidi,  both  ,    *^ 
banksof  the  Indus,  from  Calllniere  to  Tatia,  and 
all  the  country  towards  Delhi,  from  f.ahor  to  Scr- 
hcnd  :  they  can  railc  an  army  of  fixry  thoufand 
good  cavalry. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Moguls,  none 
are,  perhaps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Marattns.  This 
nation,  of  late  lb  famous,  as  far  as  the  oblcurity  of 
their  origin  and  hillory  will  allow  us  to  conjec- 
ture, polleircd  feveral  provinces  of  Indoflan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear  or  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  mountains 
which  extend  from  Surat  to  Gua,  and  there  form- 
ed Icveral  tribes,  which  in  proceis  of  time  united 
into  one  (late,  of  which  Satarah  was  for  a  long 
time,  and  Ponah  now  is,  the  capital. 

Most  of  them  carried  vice  and  licentioufnefs 
to  all  the  ex'cefles  which  might  be  expected  from 
an  ignorant  people,  who  have  cafh  off  the  yoke  of 
prejudices,  without  fubflituting  wholefome  laws 
and  knowledge  in  their  (lead.  Tired  of  laudable 
and  peaceful  labours,  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plundering 
of  a  few  villages,  and  the  robbing  of  fome  cara- 
vans; till  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  being  threaten- 
ed by  Aurengzebe,  made  them  fenfible  of  their 
flrength,  by  imploring  their  afliflance. 

At  this  period,  they  were  feen  coming  out  of 
their  rocks,  mounted  on  fmall  and  iil-fliaped 
horfes,  but  flout,  and  accuflomed  to  indifferent 
feeding,  to  difficult  roads,  and  to  excelllve  fatigue. 
The  whole  accoutrement  of  a  Maratta  horfema-n 
confifled  of  a  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak.  His 
provifions  were  a  little  bag  of  rice,  and  a  leather 
bottle  full  of  w^ater.  His  only  weapon  was  an  ex*. 
ccUent  iabre. 

Not  wiTiia. 
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poo  K      NoTWTTiisTANDiNO  ilic  afllflancc  of  tlicfc  bar* 
_|^^^_;_  ^barians,  il"ic   Indian  princes  were  torced   lo  bend 
to  ilie  yoke  of  Aureng^ebe  ;  but  the  conqueror, 
weary  of  contending  witli  irregular  troops,  which 
w^re  continually  ravaging  tlie  newly-reduced  pro- 
vinces,   deterniincd     lo  conclude  a     treaty    that 
would  have  been  diflionourahle,  had   it   not  been 
diiitatcd  by  necellity,  wjiicli  is  (Ironger  than  pre- 
judices, oaihs,  and  laws.     He  ceded   for  ever  to 
the  Miiraitas  the  fourth  part  of  the   revenues  of 
the  Decan,  a  fnbahfliip  formed  out  of  all  his  ufurp^ 
aiions  in  the  pcninl'ula. 

This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paid  as  long 
as  Aurengzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was 
granted  or  refufed  accordmg  to  circumflances. 
The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marattas  in  arms 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  their  mountains.  Their 
boldnels  increafed  during  the  anarchy  of  Indoftan. 
They  have  made  the  empire  tremble ;  they  have 
depofed  monarchs  ^  they  have  extended  their  fron- 
tiers; they  have  granted  iheir  protection  to  rajas 
and  nabobs  who  Ihove  to  be  independent,  and 
their  influence  has  been  unbounded. 

While  the  court  of  Delhi  was  wiih  ditViculty 
contending  with  lb  many  enemies,  all  confpiring 
to  effedt  it's  ruin,  M.  de  Bully,  who  with  a  fmall 
corps  of  French  troops,  and  an  army  of  Indians, 
had  conducled  Salabat-jing  to  Aurengabad  his 
capital,  endeavoured  to  eilabiifh  him  on  the  throne 
where  he  had  placed  him.  The  weaknefs  of  ihe 
prince,  the  conTpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  the 
fiimans  or  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to 
rivals,  and  other  impediments,  obftrudkd,  but 
could  not  fubvert  his  projec^.s.  By  his  means  the 
prince  reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed,, confidering  the  circumilances  of  hisfituationi 
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and  he  prefervcd  him  abi'uliittly  independent  of  b  O  o  K 
ihc  head  ot  the  empire.  ^  J^_ 

Chund  aSai:p,  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carna- 
lic,  was  not  in  lo  happy  a  fituation.     'J1ic  Eiiglilli, 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  French,  had  Hirred  up  a 
rival  againft    hiirj,  named  Moliammed-Ali-Khan. 
The  names  of  ihofe  two  princes  (erved  as  a  pre- 
tence for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  between  the 
two  nations :  they   fought  for  giory,  for  weakli, 
and  to  ferve  the  padions  of  their  refpcdlive  com- 
manders, Dupleix  and  Saunders.    Victory  declared 
alternately   for   cacn   army.     Succefs    would  not 
have  been  fo  fludluaiing,  had   the  governor    of 
Madrafs  had   more  troops,   or   the   governor  of 
Pondicherry   better  oflicers.      It   was    difficult  to 
conjedure   which   of   thoie  two   men,  who   were 
bpth  of  the  fame  inflexible  temper,  would  in  the 
end  obtain  the  fuperiority  ;  but  it  was  very  certaia 
that  neither  would   fubmir,  while  he  had  either 
troops  or  money  left.     Nor  was  it   likely    that 
either  of  them  would  loon  be  reduced  to  this  ex- 
tremity,   notwiihftanding  their  amazing  efforts, 
becauie  tliey   both   found  fuch  rcfources  in  their 
hatred   and  their  genius,  as  eveu  the   mofl  able 
men  could  not  have  any  conception  of.     It  was 
evident    that   the    difturbances   in   the  Carnatic 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  peace  was  Srft 
fettled   in  Europe;  and   it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  flame  which  had  been   conHned  to  India  for 
fix  years  might  fpread  further,     1  lie  miniflers  of 
France  and    England  obviated   this  danger,    by 
enjoining  the  two  Companies  to  fix  certain  terms 
of  agreement.     They  made  a  conditional   treaty, 
which  began  by  fufpending  ail  hoftiiiiies  at   the 
commencement  of  the  year  1755;  and  was  to  end 
by  ertabiilhing  between  them  a  perfedt  equality  of 
territory,  of  llrength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coalU 
pf  Coromandel  and  Ofixa.     This  flipulavion  had 

noc 
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BOOK  not  yet  received  the  farK^Vion  of  the  courts  of 
^^ '  Lond(jn  and  V'erfaillcs,  wlicn  greater  intercfls 
kindled  a  frelh  war  between  the  two  nations. 
War  br-  The  rcport  of  this  great  conteft,  which  began 
i/^^^"n^^  in  North  America,  and  (pread  itfclf  throughout 
ancf  the   univerfc,  reached  the  Halt  Indies  at  a  time 

French,     whcn  the  Enghlli  were  engaged   in  a  very  intri- 

Fremh  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^'^^  lubah  of  Bengal.  Had  the 
lofe  all  French  been  then  in  the  fame  flate  they  were  fome 
their  fct-  years  before,  they  would  have  joined  wiih  the 
natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  in- 
terefls,  they  were  delirous  of  entering  into  a  for- 
mal convention,  to  fecure  the  neutrality  which 
had  fubfifted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  during 
the  iafl  difturbances.  Their  rivals  amufed  them 
with  the  hopes  of  fettling  this  convention,  fo  long 
ns  they  wanted  to  keep  them  in  a  ftateof  inadion. 
But  as  foon  as  their  fuccefles  had  enablea  them  to 
make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chanderna- 
gore.  The  redud\ion  of  this  place  was  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  all  the  fadories  dependent  upon  it, 
and  put  the  Englifh  in  a  condition  to  fend  men, 
money,  provifions,  and  fhips,  to  the  coafh  of  Coro- 
mandel,  where  the  French  were  juft  arrived  with 
confiderable  land  and  lea  forces. 

These  forces,  deftined  to  proted  the  fettle- 
ments  of  their  own  nation,  and  deftroy  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  were  more  than  fufftcient  to  anfwer 
both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only  point  was  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  them  -,  but  there  vvas  a  mi  flake  in 
this  from  the  beginning,  as  will  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  obfervations. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Company  pofifeffed  on  the  cnafts  of  Coromandel 
and  Orixa,  Mafulipatnam,  with  five  provinces;  a 
large  circuit  of  land  about  Pondicherry,  which  for 
a  long  time  before  had  been  nothing  but  a  fand- 
bank  ^  and  an  extent   nearly  of  the  fame  fize  in 
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tlie  neighboiirliood  of  Karical ;    and,    ladly,  the  BOOK 
illand  of  Scringham.     Thefc  polTcllions  made  four      '^  • 
tracfts  of  country,  too  far  diftant  to  liipport  each 
other.     They  bore   the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy 
and  extravagant  imagination  of  Duplcix,  who  had 
made  thefe  acquifitions. 

These  pohtical  errors  might  have  been  amend- 
ed. Diipleix,  who  compenlated  for  his  defeds  by 
his  great  quahties,  had  acquired  fo  great  an  influ- 
ence, that  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  govern- 
ment of  the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  mofl;  flourilhing 
province  in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By  fingular 
and  fortunate  circumftances,  it  had  been  governed 
fucceliively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame  family, 
who  had  been  equally  attentive  to  agriculture  and 
induftry.  General  felicity  had  been  the  refult  of 
this  mild  government  and  public-fpirited  condud, 
and  the  public  revenues  had  increafed  to  twele  mil- 
lions *.  A  fixth  part  of  this  fum  would  have 
been  given  to  Salabat-jing,  and  the  reft  would  have 
been  for  the  Company. 

If  the  miniftry  and  the  dircdion,  who  alter- 
narely  fupported  and  negleded  their  power  in 
India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and  fettled 
refolution,  they  might  have  lent  orders  to  iheir 
agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  conquefls,  and  to 
be  content  with  that  important  fettlcment.  It  was 
alone  iufficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  eflablifh- 
ment,  acompadt  territory  in  which  the  fettlements 
would  be  contiguous,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
merchandife,  provifions  for  their  fortified  towns, 
and  revenues  fufficient  to  maintain  a  body  of 
troops,  which  would  have  enabled  ihem  to  fet  the 
jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hatred  of  their 
enemies  at  defiance.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
the  court  of  Verfailles  ordered  that  Dupleix  fliould 
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n  o  o  K  not  accept  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  affairs  remained 
'^  •      as  they  were  before  that  propofal. 

'  The  fitiialion  was  critical.  Dupleix  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who  could  llipport  liimfelf  in 
ii,  or  in  his  Head  the  celebrated  ofticer  who  had 
had  tile  greatefl  fliare  in  his  confidence,  and  was 
bcft  acquainted  with  his  fcliemes.  The  contrary 
opinion  prevailed.  Dupleix  had  been  recalled. 
Tlie  general,  who  was  appointed  to  condudt  the 
Indian  war,  imagined  he  mud  demolifh  aftrudurc 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  lupported  in  thole 
troublefome  times,  and  diicovercd  his  defigiis  in 
f(j  public  a  manner,  as  contributed  greatly  to 
heighten  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions. 

This  man,   whofe  ungovernable  temper  couldi 
never  adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  receivec 
from  nature  none  of  thofe  qualities  that  render  a' 
man  fit  for  command.     He  was  governed   by 
gloomy,  impetuous,  and   irregular   imagination  ;1 
lb  that  there  was  a  perpetual  contraft  between  his' 
converfation  and  his  projects,    and   between  his 
projedls  and   his  ad\ions.     Pafl'ionate,    fufpicious, 
jealous,  and  pofitive  to  excefs,  he  created  an  uni- 
verfal  diffidence  and   dejedtion,  and  excited  ani' 
niofities  never  to  be  fupprefled.     His  military  ope« 
rations,  his  civil  government,  his  political  combi- 
nations, all  bore  evident  marks  of  the  confufioi 
of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  Seringham  waj 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difaflers  that  attendee 
the  war  with  Tanjour.  Mafulipatnam,  and  th( 
northern  provinces  were  loft,  from  having  givei 
np  the  alliance  of  Salabat-jing.  The  inferioi 
powers  of  the  Carnatic,  who  no  longer  refpedec 
the  French  for  the  fake  of  their  old  friend  the  fu- 
bah  of  the  Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  b] 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  French  fqundron,  thougii  B  O  o  K 
fuperior  to  tlic  Enghlh,  with  which  it  had  en-  ,  J^^^ 
gaged  three  feveral  times  without  gaining  any 
advantage  over  it,  was  at  hifl  ohligcd  to  leave  it 
mader  of  the  Teas,  by  which  the  fate  of  India 
was  decided.  Pondicherry,  after  ftrugghng  with 
rII  the  horrors  of  famine,  was  forced  to  lurrender 
on  the  15th  of  January  1761.  Lally  had,  the  day 
before,  corrected  a  plan  of  capitulation  drawn 
lip  by  the  council  •,  he  had  named  deputies  to 
carry  it  to  the  enemy's  camp;  and,  by  a  contra- 
didion  that  was  charaderiftic  of  the  man,  he  gave 
the  deputies  a  letter  for  the  Englifh  general,  in 
which  he  told  him,  be  would  have  no  capitulatioiiy 
hecaufe  the  Enghjh  ivercfiicb  people  that  they  would 
not  adhere  to  it, 

Im  taking  pofTeflion  of  the  place,  tlie  conqueror 
caufed  not  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it, 
but  all  the  French  in  the  Company's  fervice,  to 
be  fhipped  off  for  Europe  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  even 
with  that  revenge,  they  deftroyed  Pondicherry, 
and  made  that  noble  city  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  over 
to  France,  arrived  indefpair,  at  having  lofl  their 
fortunes,  and  feen  their  houfes  demolithed  as  they 
quitted  the  fhore.  They  filled  Paris  with  their 
clamours;  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
public  againft  their  governor ;  they  impeached 
him  as  the  author  of  all  their  miferies,  and  the 
(ble  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  a  flourilliing  colony.  Lally 
was  taken  up,  and  tried  by  the  parliament.  He 
had  been  accufed  of  high  treafon  and  extortion  ; 
of  the  firfl.  he  was  acquitted,  and  of  the  fecond  no 
proof  could  be  brought ;  yet  Lally  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  afk,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his 
crime  was,  that  it  fhould  be  punifhable  by  law  r* 
The  awful  fvvord  ofjuflice  was  not  put  into  the 
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B  ()  ()  K  hands  of  ilic  magiflrate  to  gratify  private  refent- 
*^  ■  merit,  or  even  to  lollow  the  emotions  of  public  in- 
dignation. Tiic  law  alone  mufl:  point  out  it's  own 
victims ;  and,  if  the  clamours  o(  a  blind  and  in- 
cenl'ed  multitude  could  fway  with  the  judges  to 
pronounce  a  capital  icntcncr,  the  innocent  might 
f lifter  for  the  guilty,  and  there  v/ould  be  no  fafety 
for  the  citizen.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  ex- 
amine the  fcntcncc. 

Jt  declares,  that  Lally  ftands  convicted  of  bav- 
ing  betrayed  the  interejls  of  the  kingy  of  the  Jlate^  and 
of  the  India  Company,  What  is  meant  by  betray- 
ing of  intereils  ?  What  law  is  there  that  makes  it 
death  to  be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite 
crime  ?  No  fuch  law  either  does  or  can  exift. 
Difgrace  from  the  prince,  contempt  from  the 
nation,  and  public  infamy  ;  thefe  are  the  proper 
punifhments  for  the  man,  who,  from  incapacity 
or  folly,  has  not  ferved  his  country  as  he  ought : 
but  death,  and  that  too  upon  a  fcaffold,  is  deftin- 
ed  for  crimes  of  a  different  nature. 

The  fcntence  further  declares,  that  Lally  (lands 
convicted  of  vexations^  exa^ions,  and  abitfe  of  an- 
thoriiy.  No  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  num- 
berleis  in  fiances.  He  made  ufe  of  violent  means 
to  procure  pecuniary  aids  ^  but  this  money  was  put 
into  the  public  treafure.  He  injured  and  opprefled 
the  citizens  ;  but  he  never  attempted  any  thing 
againft  their  lives,  or  againft  their  honour.  He 
ereded  gibbets  in  the  market-place,  but  caufed  no 
one  to  be  executed  upon  them. 

In  fad\,  he  was  a  madman  of  a  dark  and  dan- 
gerous call ;  an  odious  and  defpicable  man  ;  a 
man  totally  incapable  of  command.  But  he  was 
neither  guilty  of  public  extortions  nor  trea(bn  \ 
and,  to  ufe  the  exprclTion  of  a  philofopher  whofe 
•virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  kill  Lalhy  sxcept  the  exeiutioner. 

X        '  The 
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The  misfortunes  that  befcl  the  French  in  Afia  B  o  o  FC 
had  been  forcfecn  by  all  confiderate  men,  wlio  '^* 
retleded  on  the  cx)rruption  of  tlie  nation.  Their  (-^^,P^,.  ^£- 
morals  cfpeciaily  had  degenerated  in  the  volup-  the  mii- 
tiioiis  climate  of  India.  The  wars  which  Dupleix^'l'^^""*^ 
had  carried  on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the^vcudi. 
foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  in- 
creafed  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Salabat- 
jing  lavifhed  on  thofe  wlio  conduced  him  in 
triumph  to  his  capital,  and  fixed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  officers  who  had  not  fliarcd  the  dangers,  the 
glory,  and  the  benefits  of  tliofe  brilliant  expediti- 
ons, found  out  an  expedient  to  comfort  therpfelves 
under  their  misfortune  ;  which  was,  to  reduce  the 
fipahis  to  half  the  number  they  were  ordered  to 
maintain,  and  to  apply  their  pay  to  their  own 
benefit ;  which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money- 
palled  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  thefe  refources,  accounted  to  the 
Company  but  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  profits 
made  upon  the  European  goods  they  fold,  though 
they  ought  to  have  been  all  their  own  ;  and  fold 
them  thofe  in  India  at  a  very  high  price,  w  hich 
they  ought  to  have  had  at  prime  cofl:.  Thofe  who 
were  iniruiled  with  colledmg  the  revenue  of  any 
particular  fpot,  farmed  it  themfelves  under  Indian 
names,  or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity ;  they  even  frequently  kept  back 
the  v/hole  income  of  fuch  eftates,  under  pretence 
of  fome  imaginary  robbery  or  devaftation,  which 
had  made  it  impoilible  to  collect  it.  All  under- 
takings, of  what  nature  foever,  were  clandeilinely 
agreed  upon  ;  and  became  the  prey  of  the  perfons 
employed  in  them,  who  had  found  means  to  make 
themfelves  formidable,  or  of  fuch  2s  were  mofl  in 
favour,  or  richefb.  The  authorized  abufe  that  pre- 
vails in  India,  of  giving  and  receiving  prefents  on 
the  conclufion  of  every  treaty^  had  multiplied  thefe 
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BOOK  tranfidtif^ns  without  nccelTiry.  The  navigators  who 
[^_  liindc  il  in  ihofc  parts,  dazzled  with  the  (brtiines 
which  they  faw  iiicreafcd  foiirlold  from  one  voyage 
to  another,  no  longer  regarded  their  fhips,  but  as 
the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  and  acquiring 
wealth.  Corruption  was  brought  to  it's  greatell 
heiglit  by  people  of  rank,  who  had  been  difgraced 
and  ruined  at  home  ;  but  who,  being  encouraged 
by  what  they  faw,  and  impelled  by  the  reports  that 
were  brought  to  them,  refolved  to  go  themlelves 
into  Afia,  in  iiopes  of  retrieving  their  fliaticred 
fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to  continue  their  irre- 
gularities with  impunity.  Tiie  perfonal  condudt 
of  the  directors  made  it  neceflary  for  them  to  con- 
nive at  all  thefe  diforders.  They  were  reproacli- 
ed  with  attending  to  nothing  in  their  office  but 
the  credit,  the  money,  and  the  power  it  gave 
them ;  with  giving  the  moft  important  pofts  to 
their  own  relations,  men  of  no  morals,  appli- 
cation, or  capacity  ;  with  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  fadors  without  neceffity  and  without 
bounds,  to  fecure  friends  in  the  city  and  ac 
court;  and,  lallly,  they  were  accufed  of  ob- 
truding upon  the  public  commodities  which 
might  have  been  bought  cheaper  and  better 
in  other  places.  Whether  the  government  did 
not  know  of  thefe  exceiTes,  or  had  not  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  put  a  ftop  to  them,  it  was,  by 
it's  blindnefs  or  it's  weaknefs,  in  fome  meafure; 
accelTary  to  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
India.  It  might  even  without  injuftice  be  charg- 
ed with  being  the  principal  caufe  of  them,  by 
fending  fuch  improper  perfons  to  manage  and  de- 
fend an  important  iettlement,  v/hich  had  no  lefs 
to  fear  from  it's  own  corruption,  than  from  the 
Englilh  fleets  and  armies. 

2  The 
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The  diHifters  of  the  Company  abroad  were  ag-  BOOK 

gravatcd  by   their  fitiiation   equally  diflrelsful  at^^ |[^  • 

home.     It  was  ncccdary  to  rcprclent  ihcfc  twutold  Meafures 
misfortunes  to  ilie  proprietors.     This  clilcovcry  oc-  taken  by 
cafioned  a  geneial  dcfpondency,  which  gave  rife  ^'**^^'"*jl'^^ 
to  a  \ariety  of  different  fchemes,  all  equally  ab-^  biidi  af- 
furd.     Thefe  (everahbhemcs  were  haftily  difc'.ill- ^•^•'"r  ^" 
ed  ;  nor  was  it  polfihle  that  any  of  them  could  be  "  ^*^' 
fixed  upon  by  men  in  fuch  a  llatc  of  uncertainty 
and  dihidence.     The  deliberations  were  eariied  on 
with  too  much  afpenty  i  and  time,  which  was  of 
fo  much  confcquence,  was  \o(i  in  upbraidings  and 
invedivcs.      No   one   could    forefee   where  thefe 
commotions  would  end.     The   ftorm  at  length 
fubfided,  and  frefh  hopes  began    to  dawn.     The 
Company,  which  the  enemies  to  all  exclufive  pri- 
vileges wifhed  to  fee  abolifhed,  and  which  fo  many 
private   interefts   had    confpired  to  deftroy,    flill 
maintained  it's  ground:  but   it  was  put  upon  a 
better  footing  ;  a  circumftance  which  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary. 

Among  the  caufes  that  had  occafioned  the  dif- 
treifes  of  the  Company,  there  was  one  which  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all  the  reft ; 
this  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the  flavery,  in 
which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body 
for  near  half  a  centllr3^ 

Ever  fmce  the  year  1723,  the  directors  had 
been  chofen  by  the  court.  In  1730,  a  commiflary 
appointed  by  the  king  was  introduced  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Company.  From  this  period 
there  was  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate  ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  connexion  between  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs,  and  the  pro- 
prietors; no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the 
managers  and  the  government.  All  was  diredled 
by  the  influence,  and  according  to  the  views  of  the 
court.     Myftery,  that  dangerous  veil  of  arbitrary 
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BOO  K  adminldration,  concealed  all  the  operations  ;  and 

-i^L  J^  ^^^  "^^  ^''^  '744>  ^^^^  the  proprietors  were  called 
together.  They  were  impowcred  to  name  fyndics, 
and  to  call  a  general  meeting  once  a  year ;  but 
they  were  not  better  informed  of  the  ftatc  of  their 
aflairs,  nor  more  at  liberty  to  direct  them.  The 
power  of  chufing  the  directors  was  ftiil  veflcd  in 
the  crown,  and  inllead  of  one  commillary,  the 
king  choie  to  have  two. 

From  this  time  two  parties  were  formed.  Each 
commifTary  had  his  own  fcheme,  his  own  fa- 
vourites, and  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  pro- 
je(5ts  adopted.  Hence  arofe  divifions,  intrigues, 
informations,  and  animofities,  which,  though 
they  originated  in  Paris,  extended  as  far  as  India, 
and  there  brok-e  out  in  a  manner  fo  fatal  to  the 
nation. 

The  mini  dry,  fhocked  at  fuch  a  number  of 
abufes,  and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  contefls,  at- 
tempted to  remedy  them.  It  was  imagined  he 
had  fucceeded,  by  appointing  a  third  commifTary. 
This  expedient,  however,  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  evil.  Defpotifm  had  prevailed  while  there  was 
but  one ;  divifion  enfued  on  the  nomination  of 
two ;  and  from  the  moment  three  were  appoint- 
ed, all  was  anarchy  and  confufion.  They  were 
reduced  to  two,  and  pains  were  taken  to  prefervc 
harmony  as  much  as  poflible  between  them ;  ■ 
and  in  1764  there  was  but  one,  when  the  pro- ™ 
prietors  defired  that  the  Company  might  be 
brought  back  to  it's  original  form  by  reftoring  it's 
freedom. 

They  ventured  toreprefent  to  the  government, 
that  they  might  impute  the  difafters  and  errors  of 
the  Company  to  themfelves,  as  the  proprietors 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs ;  that  they  could  never  be  carried  on 
moft  advaatageoufly  both  for  them  and  for  the 
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ftatc,  till  this  could  be  done  with  freedom,  and  BOOK 
till  an  immediate  intercom  Ic  was  cdablifliccl  bj- .  '^• 
twcen  the  proprietors  and  the  directors,  and  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  minirtiy  \  that  when- 
ever there  was  an  intermediate  pcrlon,  the  orders 
given  on  one  part,  and  the  reports  made  on  the 
other,  would  nccefl'arily,  in  palling  through  his 
hands,  take  a  tindure  of  his  own  private  views 
and  inclinations,  ib  tlrat  he  would  always  be,  in 
fad,  the  real  and  fole  dire<::\or  of  the  Company  \ 
that  fuch  a  director,  not  bemg  himfclf  perfonally 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  or  not 
!)eing  a  competent  judge  of  them,  would  always 
facrifice  the  welfare  and  true  interefl:  of  trade^  to 
add  to  the  tranfient  pomp  of  his  appointment,  and 
to  fecure  the  favour  of  placemen  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  thing  might  be  expeded  from  a  free 
direction,  chofen  by  the  proprietors,  adting  under 
their  infpedion,  and  in  concert  with  thcni,  and 
fubjedt  to  no  kind  of  rellraint. 

The  government  was  fenfible  of  the  trutli  of 
thefe  reafons.  It  fecured  the  freedonii  of  the  Com- 
pany by  a  folemn  edicl ;  and  fome  regulations 
were  made,  to  put  the  direction  of  it  under  a  new 
form. 

The  intention  of  thefe  ftatutes  was,  that  the 
Company  might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men,  who 
often  were  not  worthy  to  be  it's  fadors;  that  the 
government  might  no  further  interfere  than  to 
protect  it ;  that  it  might  b:^  alike  preferved  from 
that  flavery  under  which  it  had  fo  long  been  op- 
prclTcd,  and  from  that  ipirit  of  myileiy,  which 
had  perpetuated  it's  corruption  ;  that  there  fhould 
be  a  conftant  intercourfe  between  the  directors 
and  the  proprietors;  that  Paris,  deprived  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  capitals  of  other  com- 
mercial nations,  of  being  a  fea-port,  might  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  trade  in  free  and  peaceable 

L  z  allcmbiies ; 
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B  O  O  Kaflrmhlies;  that  the  citizen  might  form  jiifl:  no- 
*^^  jions  ot  that  powerful  tie  that  conneds  all  na- 
tions together,  and,  by  informing  himlclf  of 
the  fources  of  public  proCperity,  learn  to  re- 
Ipttt  the  merchant  whore  operations  contribute 
to  it,  and  to  defpifc  the  profeilions  that  are  de- 
ft rudive  of  it. 

These  wife  regulations  were  attended  witli 
happier  confequenccs  than  could  pollibly  be  ex- 
pected. A  great  adivity  was  obferved  on  all 
lides.  During  the  five  years  that  the  new 
diredion  laded,  the  fales  produced  annually 
]  8,ooo,oco  livres  *.  They  had  not  been  fo  con- 
ftderable,  even  in  thofe  times  which  had  been  look- 
ed upon  as  the  mofl  profperous;  for,  from  1726 
to  17^56  inclufively,  they  had  amounted  to  no 
more  than  437,376,284  livres -f,  which  makes  up- 
on an  average,  in  peace  and  war,  14,108,912  J 
livres  a  year. 

Imminent  diftrefs  was,  however,  concealed  un- 
der this  appearance  of  profperity.  When  this 
was  fufpected,  and  endeavours  were  made  to 
afcertain  the  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  Com- 
pany, on  renewing  it's  trade,  was  more  indebted 
than  it  had  been  fuppofed.  This  is  a  circum- 
ftance  common  to  all  mercantile  bodies,  whofe 
tranfadions  are  complicated,  extenfive,  and  car- 
ried on  in  diftant  countries.  They  have  fcarce 
ever  a  jufl  idea  of  their  fituation.  Whether  this 
miftake  be  to  be  attributed  to  the  fraud,  negled, 
or  incapacity  of  their  agents,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  takes  place  almofl:  univerfally.  The  confufion 
is  ftill  increafed  by  the  calamity  of  war.  That 
which  the  French  had  been  fuftaining  in  India, 
had   been    tedious   and   unfuccefsful.      The  ex- 
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pcnccs  and  deprctlations  of  it  were  but  impcrfcd-  book 
\y  known;  and  the  Company   began  their  opera-      '^ 
tions,  reckoning  upon  a  larger  capital  than  they 
polTcired. 

This  miflake,  ruinous  in  itfelf,  was  followed 
by  other  flital  errors,  which  arol'c,  peihaps,  from 
not  having  lufficicntly  refleded  on  the  rt volutions 
that  had  happened  recently  in  India.  The  Com- 
pany flattered  themfelves  that  their  (ales  would 
amount  to  twenty-five  millions  of  livres*,  and 
they  were  below  eighteen  millions -f-.  They  flat- 
tered themfelves,  that  the  European  commodities 
would  be  fold  for  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they 
had  cofl,  while  they  fcarce  feiched  their  original 
price.  They  flattered  themfelves  with  a  profit  of 
cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  produdions  that  lliould 
be  brought  into  cur  climates,  and  it  amounted  to 
no  more  than  feventy-tv/o  per  cent. 

All  thefe  mifcalculations  arofe  from  the  ruin 
of  the  French  credit  in  India,  and  from  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  vidorious  nation  that  hnd 
lately  fubdued  thofe  diftant  regions  :  from  the 
necellity  there  frequently  was  of  taking  upon 
credit  bad  merchandize  from  the  Englilh  mer- 
chants, who  were  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
Europe  the  immenfe  fortunes  they  had  amailed  in 
Afia :  from  the  impoflibility  of  procuring  funds 
necefTary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  without  giv- 
ing an  exorbitant  intereft :  from  the  obh'gation 
the  Company  were  under  of  kipplying  provifions 
for  the  iiles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  which  ad- 
vances were  flowly  and  ill  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  gratifications  granted  to  them 
for  their  exports  and  imports. 

Lastly,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  directors, 
the  expences  necellary    for  the  carrying   on   of 

*  i,04i,666L   13s.  4-d.  -Y  750,oooL 
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BOOK  trade,  and  for  the  maintaining  f>f  (bvereignty, 
^^^J^-  were  not  to  exceed  four  millions  of  livres*, 
whereas  they  amounted  to  more  than  twice  that 
fum.  The  expenccs  lor  maintaining  the  right  of 
fcneieignty  might  even  be  cariied  much  beyond 
this  in  future,  fince  in  their  nature  they  were 
capable  of  being  extended  and  increafed  in  con- 
formity with  the  political  views  of  the  monarch, 
the  fjle  judge  of  their  importance  and  ne- 
ceiliiy. 

In  fu ch  a  fituaiion,  it  was  impoflible  that  the 
diforderly  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
<hould  not  be  more  and  more  increafed.  Their 
ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  their  creditors,  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  completed,  when  government, 
warned  by  ihe  repented  loans  they  were  continually 
renewing,  determined  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
their  fmances.  As  foon  as  it  became  acquainted 
with  them,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fufpend  their 
exclufive  privilege  of  trade  with  India.  Let  us 
now  examine  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Com- 
pany at  that  period. 
The  char-  Before  1746,  the  number  of  fhares  amounted 
tcr  ofthc   ^Q  ro  268.     At  that  period  the  miniftry,  who,  in 

company  ^'  .  ,nii-  1 

isfufpcnd-  174^),  17-1-7'  ^^^  '748,  had  given  up  to  the  pro- 
cd.  Their  prietors  the  produce  of  the  fhares  and  bonds  which 
terToT  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  property,  relinquilbed  in  their  favour 
the  fhares  and  bonds  themfelves,  to  the  number 
^^  I  ^-t^SS  together,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  ex- 
pences  they  had  incurred  during  the  laft  war. 
Thefe  fhares  having  been  cancelled,  there  remain- 
ed but  38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  Company  obliged  them  to 
make  a  call  of  400  livresf  per  fharc.  Upwards 
of  34,000  fhares  anfwered  the  call.  The  40CO 
that  did  not  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the  edict 

*   180,0091.  -^  i$l.   ^3s.  4d. 
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wlilch  impowercd  the  Company  to  make  the  call,  BOOK 

to  five-eighths  of  the  value  ot  thofe  which  had  paid ; , '_  ^ 

Co  that  by  tliis  operation  the  number  was  reduced 
to  36,920  whole  fhares  and  fix-eighths. 

Thk  dividends  on  the  fliares  of  the  French 
company,  as  of  all  oiher  companies,  have  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  In  1722  it  was  100 
hvres(^i).  From  1723  to  1745  it  was  1^0  {L>).  From 
1 74.6  to  1 749  it  was  70  (t).  From  i  750  to  1  758  it 
was  80  {d).  From  1759  to  1 763  it  was  40  (t) ;  and 
in  1764,  ic  was  but  20  livres(/).  This  account 
fhews  that  the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the 
ftock,  which  always  kept  pace  with  it,  was  ne- 
cefTarily  affed^ed  by  the  hazards  of  trade,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  popular  opinion.  Hence  that  pro- 
digious rife  and  fall  in  the  price  of  tlie  Ihares, 
which  fell  in  one  year  from  two  hundred  (^)  to 
one  hundred  piftoles  (/;)  ;  then  rofe  to  1800  ii- 
vres  (/),  and  foon  after  fell  to  700  (/r).  Yet,  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  revolutions,  the  fiock  of  the 
company  was  much  the  fame.  Eut  this  is  a  cal- 
culation which  the  public  never  makes.  It  is  de- 
termined by  the  circumdance  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, and  it's  confidence,  a§  well  as  it's  fears,  are 
always  exaggerated, 

The  proprietors,  who  were  under  apprehenfions 
of  having  their  fortunes  reduced  to  half  in  one  day, 
would  no  longer  run  the  rifques  of  fuch  a  fituarion. 
In  laying  in  a  frefh  (lock  to  trade  with,  they  de- 
fired  to  fecure  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  fhares  fhould  at  all 
times  bear  a  fettled  price,  and  an  interert:  that 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  government  fettled 

(a)  4I.  3s.  4d.  (3)  61.  5$. 

(V)  2I.   1 8s.  4d.  {d)  3I.  6s.  Sa. 

(?)   il.  33.  4d.  (/)   i6s.  8d. 

(i)  167I.    iSs.     N.  B.  Each  piftolc  is  reckoned  at  i6s.  ^d. 
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BOOK  this  nr.iticr  by  an  c(lid\  iilucd  out  \n  Aiigufl:  1764. 
J^^j_/rhc  Xlllili  article  exprelsly  fays.  That,  to  fcciue 
to  tlic  proprietors  a  Icttlcd  income  independent  of 
nil  future  events  of  trade,  a  fufficient  iund  fliould 
be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the  contradl 
which  wan  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  fliare  a 
capital  of  1600  livrcs  Oj)>  ^f^d  an  interefl:  of  80 
]\\'YCs{b)  \  and  that  neither  that  mterejl^  nor  that  cn^ 
pitaly  Jhould^  tn  any  cafc^  or  for  any  caufe  whatfo- 
ever,  be  anfwer able  for  fucb  engagements  as  the  com- 
p,iny  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  this  editl. 

The  company,  therefore, owed  for  36,920  fhares 
and  fix-eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  livres  {c)  per  fhare, 
an  intereltamoLintingto 2,953,660 !ivres(r/).  They 
paid  for  their  feveral  contradts  2,727,506  livres  {e)y 
which  made  in  all  5,681,166  livres  (/)  of  perpe- 
tual annuiiies.  The  life  annuities  amounted  to 
3,074,899  livres (f).  The  fum  total  of  all  thefe 
life  annuities  and  annual  payments  was,  then 
8,756,065  livres  (/?).  In  what  manner  the  com- 
pany raifed  money  to  anuver  their  feveral  de- 
mands, fhall  be  the  fubjed  of  our  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  which  had  been  much  too 
deeply  concerned  in  Law*s  fcheme,  had  advanced 
him  90,000,000  of  livres  (/).  When  that  fyftem 
failed,  the  government  made  over  to  them  in  pay- 
ment the  exclufive  fale  of  tobacco,  which  then 
brought  in  three  millions  {k)  a  year;  but  they  were 
left  without  a  capital  to  trade  with.  This  kept 
them  in  a  ftate  of  inadion  till  1726,  when  the  go- 
vernment lent  them  it's  afliftance.  The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  ihey  made  aftonifhed  all  nations,  and  feemed 
to  promife  them  a  fuperiority  over  the  moft  flou- 

{a)  661.   13?.  4d.  (b)  3I,  6s.  8d, 

(f)  3I.  6s.  8d.  (^)   i;t5,c69l.  3s.  4d. 
(<?)   113,6461.   IS.  8d.  (/)  256,7151.  ss. 

(g)  128,120].  15s.  lod.  .(A)  564,8361.  lod. 
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rilliiiig  companies.  This  opinion,  whicii  was  ihc  B  o  o  K. 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  com-  ^^[^ 
plain  that  iheir  dividends  were  not  doubled  and 
trebled.  They  thought,  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
the  king's  trcalury  was  enriched  with  their  fpoils. 
The  piofound  fecrecy  with  which  every  thing  was 
carried  on,  greatly  (Irengthened  thefe  furmipjs. 

The  bre.iking-our  ot  the  war  between  France 
and  Kngland,  in  1744,  diflblved  the  charm.  The 
miniflry,  too  much  cmbarrailed  in  their  own  af- 
tuns  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  Company, 
lelt  it  to  extricate  itfelf.  Then,  indeed,  every 
one  was  furprifetl  to  fee  that  Coloflus  ready  to  fall, 
which  had  never  yet  met  with  any  fliock,  and 
whofe  greatcfl  misfortune  had  been  the  iofs  of 
two  fliips  of  a  moderate  value.  The  company 
would  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the  government, 
in  1747,  declared  itfelf  their  debtor  in  the  fum  of 
I  So,ooo,oooof  livres  (a)^  and  eiigagcd  to  pay  them 
the  interefh  of  that  fum  for  ever  at  fivo:  per  cent. 
This  engagement,  wliich  was  in  lieu  of  theexcki- 
five  fale  of  tobacco,  is  fo  important  a  point  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  company,  that  it  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficientiy  illudrated,  if  v/e  did  not  trace  the  matter 
further  back. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  made  no 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  France.  The  confumption 
was  fo  fmall,  that  the  firfl:  contrad,  which  began 
the  firft  of  December  1674,  and  ended  the  firfl:  of 
Odober  1680,  brought  in  but  50,000  livres  (Z')  to 
the  government  the  two  firfl:  years,  and  600,000  {c) 
the  four  lafl: ;  though  the  right  of  fl:amping  pewter 
had  been  joined  to  this  privilege.  This  tarm  of 
the   revenue    was  confounded  with  the  general 


(/a)  7,500,0001,  {h)  20,8331.  6s.  8d. 
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R  o  o  K  farms  till  169T,  when  it  Hill  remained  united 
'^-  to  ihcm,  and  was  rated  at  1,500,000  livres  (<'?)  a 
year.  In  1697,  it  became  once  more  a  feparaic 
farm  on  the  fame  terms,  till  1709,  when  it  was 
increaCed  to  100,000  livres  (b)  more,  till  17  15.  It 
was  then  renewed  for  three  years  only.  The  two 
firft  years  oug!u  to  have  produced  2,000,000  of  li- 
vres 0),  and  the  1  aft  200,000  (^)  more.  At  thiat 
period  it  was  increaled  to  4,020,000  livres  (e)  a 
year ;  but  this  laded  only  from  the  firfl:  of  Odober 
1718  to  the  firfl  of  June  1720.  Tobacco  then 
became  a  mercantile  cofnmodity  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  continued  io  till  the  firfl  of  September 
1721.  During  this  fhort  interval,  private  perfons 
laid  in  fuch  a  Aock,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  farmed 
out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  contradl,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nine 
years,  to  commence  on  the  firfl  of  September  i  721, 
end  continue  to  the  firft  of  Odober  1 730.  The  far- 
mers were  to  give  1,300,000  livres  (/)  for  the  firft 
thirteen  months;  i  ,800^000  (g)  for  the  fecond  year; 
2,560,000  (h)  for  the  third  ;  and  3,000,000  0) 
for  each  of  the  lad  fix  years.  This  agreement  did 
not  take  place,  becaufe  the  India  company,  to  j 
whom  the  government  owed  90,000,000  Jivres  (z^),  " 
which  had  been  depo fired  in  the  royal  treafury  in 
1717,  demanded  the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  had 
then  been  made  over  to  them  for  ever,  and  whicfi, 
from  particular  events,  they  had  never  yet  en-  J 
joyed.  Their  petition  v/as  found  to  be  jufl,  and 
ihey  obtained  what  they  io  warmly  folicited. 

They  managed  this  farm  rhemfelves,   from  the 
firft  of  Odober  1723,  to  the  laft  day  of  Septem- 

{a^  62,5001.  (h)  4,i66I.   13s.  4d. 

(.0  83,3351.  6s.  Sd,  {d)  S,533l.  6s.  8d. 

(0   167,5001.  (j)   154,1661.    i5<=.  4d. 

(^)  75,^ooI.  {^)   ic6,6661.    13s.  4d. 
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ber   1730.     The  prcxluce  during  tliat  fpace  vvasB  O  o  K. 
50,083,967   livrcs    1 1  ions   Q  dciiiers  (a) ;    which 
made  7,154,852  livrcs   10  ibis  3  den.  (b)  a  year  ^ 
out  of  this  nuilt  be  deducted    yearly  3,042,963!. 
19s.  6d.  (t')  tor  the  cliarges  of  preparing  the  land. 

These  charges  were  lb  enormous,  tliat  it  was 
thought  the  burinefs,  w  hich  grew  every  day  more 
conliderabie,  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers-general,  who  would  manage  it  at  lels  ex^ 
pence  by  means  of  the  clerks  ihey  employed  ior 
other  purpofes.  The  company  accordingly  farmed 
it  for  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  7,500,000  livres  (^) 
for  each  of  the  firft:  four  years,  and  8,000,000  (c) 
lor  each  of  the  four  lad.  This  contract  was  con^ 
tinned  upon  the  lame  terms  till  the  month  of  June 
1747  ;  and  the  king  promifed  to  account  with  the 
company  for  the  increafe  of  the  produce,  as  foon 
as  it  ihould  be  known  and  afcertaiufd. 

At  this  period,  the  king  united  the  tobacco 
farm  to  his  other  duties,  creating  and  alienating, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company,  an  annuity  of  nine 
millions  (/)  for  ever,  upon  acairial  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  (g).  This  large  compenfation 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old  debt  of 
ninety  millions  (b) ;  for  the  overplus  of  the  profit 
upon  the  tobacco  farm,  from  1738  to  1747;  and 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  expences  of  the  ntgroe 
trade,  for  the  loffes  they  had  fuflained  during  the 
war,  for  their  giving  up  the  exclufive  privilege  €^f 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  and  for  the  iofs  of  the 
ton  duty,  which  had  been  hifpended  ever  fince  the 
year  1 73 1 .  Yet  this  compenfation  has  been  thougi:t 
inadequate  by  Tome  of  the  proprietors,  who  have 
difcovered,  that  ever  fincc  tl^eyear  1758,  upwards 

(a)  About  2.086,831!.  i3s.  xoi.  (o)  About  293,123!.  175.  icL 

(c)  Abou:  126,790!.  45.  2d.  {ci)  312.50CI. 

(e)  333.333^^*.S^.  (/)  37S,oooI. 

is)  7,ioo,Q0ol.  (^)  •:,7<o,oooJ. 
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BOO  Kof   11,70^,000    pounds  weight  of  tohacco  have 
'^  •      been  annually  fold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livTes(j) 
a  pound,  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty- 
feven  liv  res  (b)  a  hundred.  >  '^1 

Thk  nation  was  of  a  very  different  opinion.  Tlie 
diredors,  who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ac- 
knowledge fo  large  a  debt,  have  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  intereft  of  the  public  to  that  of  a 
private  fociety.  A  v.'riter,  who  in  our  days  fhould 
examine  whether  this  accufation  were  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  would  pafs  for  an  idle  man.  Such  a 
difcurfion  would  be  altogether  needlefs,  fmce  every 
circumflance  of  this  tranfaction  has  been  made 
public.  It  will  be  fjfficient  toobferve,  that  it  was 
wich  the  nine  millions  {c)  a  year,  improperly  facri- 
ficed  by  the  flate,  that  the  Company  was  enabled 
toanfwer  the  demand  of  8,756,065  livres  {d}  with 
which  it  was  charged,  fo  that  the  overplus  re- 
maining to  them  amounted  to  about  244,000 
livres  {e)  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  fim pie- contra 61 
debts  to  the  amonnt of  74,505,000  livres (/) ;  but 
they  had  in  trade,  in  ftock,  or  in  debts  to  call  in, 
70,733,000  livres  {g).  It  will  be  acknowledged, 
that  befide  the  difference  in  the  value,  there  was 
alfo  fome  in  the  nature  of  the  fecurities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  government  muft  have  expected, 
that  it  would  be  obliged  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Company.  It  has,  however,  faved 
ten  millions  of  livres  (/^;,  the  claims  of  which  have 
been  lofb,  or  the  claimants  themfelves  have  un- 
fortunately perifhed  in  the  revolutions  that  happen 
fo  frequently  in  Aha.  The  loffes  that  have  been 
fuflained,  refpecling  what   was  due  to  the  Com- 

(a)  zs.  6d,  (i)   i!.  2s.  6d. 

is)  375,ocol.  {d)  564,8561.  OS.  lod. 


(e)  io,i66L  15s.  4d.  (/)  5,104,5751- 

(S)  2,947,2081,  62.  8d.        (A)  416,6661.  15s.  4d. 
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pany  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  the  Indies,  BOOK 
have  not  been  much  mere  confiderablc ;    and  if^  J^ 
the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon  were  ever  able  to 
pay  the  7,106,000  livrcs  (j)  they  owe,  the  injury 
upon  this  point  would  not  have  been  of  much 
conteqnence. 

The  only  wealth  of  the  Company  cor. fi fled 
therefore  in  moveable  and  unmoveable  ef!e<5ts, 
to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  millions  (^),  and 
in  the  proipec"!  of  the  extinction  of  the  life  annu- 
ities, which  in  time  muil  bring  in  three  milliors^r) 
a  year.  The  adhial  value  of  this  anicle  might 
be  reckoned  equal  to  a  clear  capital  of  thirty  milli- 
ons {d). 

IxDEPEKDENT  of  thefe  properties,  the  Com- 
pany enjoyed  fome  very  beneficial  rights.  The 
exclufive  fale  of  coffee  had  been  granted  them  ; 
but  as  public  utility  required  that  an  exception 
lliouid  be  made  in  1736,  with  regard  to  coJrec 
imported  from  the  American  illands,  they  ob- 
tained, by  way  of  com  pen  fat  ion,  a  yearly  fum  of 
50,000  livres  (c')»  which  was  always  duly  paid. 
Even  the  privilege  for  Mccha  coffee  was  cancel- 
led in  1767,  the  govemment  having  aiiowed 
ihe  importation  of  that  of  the  Levant.  The 
Company  obtained  no  indemnification  on  this  ac- 
count. 

They  had  experienced  a  greater  lofs  tx:e  year 
before.  In  1720  they  had  been  invelled  with 
the  fole  right  of  tranfporting  flaves  to  tl'^e 
American  colonies.  This  fyftem  foon  appeared 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all  the 
merchants  in  the  kins^dom  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  llave  trade,    upon  condition  of 

(a)  ^96,089!.  6s.  Sd.  (r)  83S.335I.  6s.  Si. 

(c)   ia«;,oool.  (J)   i^i^o/^col. 

(0  2,oS5l.  53.  Sd. 
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BOO  K^^-^^^'^t?  ^  piflole  (a)  per  head  to  the  thirteen  li- 
"i  V.  vrcs  (//)  granted  out  of  the  royal  trealliry.  Suppofing 
that  15,000  negroes  were  dir|:Kj('cd  of  every  year 
id  the  French  illands,  this  made  a  ckar  income 
of  £45,000  Hvres  (r)  for  the  Company.  This 
bounty,  which  was  allowed  them  for  a  trade  they 
were  not  concerned  in,  was  taken  off  in  1767, 
and  was  made  up  to  them  by  a  more  reafonable 
equivalent. 

At  the  firft  formation  of  the  Company  they  had 
<')btained  a  gratuity  of  50  Hvres  (d)  upon  every  ton 
of  goods  they  fhould  export,  and  of  75  (f)  upon 
every  ton  they  (l)ould  import  from  abroad.  The 
minidry,  upon  the  fiippreilion  of  the  bounty  upon 
negroes,  increafed  the  gratuity  upon  every  ton  ex- 
ported to  75  livres  (/),  and  upon  every  ton  im-' 
ported  to  80  (/).  if  we  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a 
year,  we  fhall  find  a  produce  of  above  a  million  (/?) 
for  the  Company,  including  the  50,000  livres  (/) 
they  received  upon  the  coffee. 

While  the  income  of  the  Company  remained 
entire,  their  expences  were  leffened.  By  the  edict 
of  1764,  the  illands  of  France  and  Bourbon  were 
become  the  property  of  the  government,  which 
engaged  to  fortify  and  defend  them.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Company  was  exonerated  of  two 
raiilions  (k)  a  year,  without  the  leaft  detriment 
to  the  exciufive  trade  they  enjoyed  in  ihofe  two 
iflands. 

With  all  thefe  feemingly  profperous  circum- 
ftances,  the  debts  of  the  Company  were  daily  in- 
creafmg,  and  it  could  not  poiTibly  have  fupported  j 
itfeif  without  the  aiTiflance  of  government.  But  ^ 
for  fome  time  paft  the  council  of  Lewis  XV.  had 

(a)   163.  9d.  (^)   Tos.  lod.  (c)  14,575!. 

U)  2\.  IS.  2d.  («)  3I.  2s.6d.  (/)  31.2s.  6d. 

(i)  31.  6s.  8d.  (A)  41,6661.  13s.  4.d. 

(;)  2,0831.  63.  8d.  {k)  J3,?33l.  6s.  8d. 
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appeared  to  be  very  iiKliffcrcnt  about  the  exiflenceg  o  o  K 
of  that  great  body.  At  lall  a  decree  of  council  IV. 
was  ilfued,  bearing  date  the  13th  of  Auguft  1769, 
by  which  the  l^>ing  lufpendcd  the  cxclulivc  privi* 
lege  of  the  India  Company,  and  granted  to  all 
his  fubicv^ts  the  libcriy  of  r^avigating  and  trading 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  However,  iii 
granting  this  imexpedcd  freedom,  the  govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  lay  it  under  fomc  re- 
ilraint.  The  decree  which  opens  this  new  tract 
to  private  navigator?,  requires  them  to  provide 
themfelves  with  palTports,  which  are  to  be  given 
tiiem  gratis  by  the  directors  of  the  India  Com- 
pany. It  obliges  them  to  make  their  returns  to 
Von  rOrient,  and  no  where  elle.  It  ellablilhes 
a  duty  by  way  of  Indulto  on  all  goods  imported 
from  India  ;  which,  by  a  fecond  decree  of  coun- 
cil, iilued  on  the  fixth  of  September  following, 
was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming 
from  India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  commodities  of  the  growth  of  ihe  iilands  of 
France  and  Bourbon. 

The  decree  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,   by  only  TheCom- 
fufpcndine  the  privilege  of  the  Company,  feem- P^'^y  ^<^^« 

1    .      I  .       tl  •    .  ♦»  -^        r  all  hope;; 

cu  to  leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  ot  re-^fj-^^iy, 
fuming  it :  but  as  they  faw  no  probability  of  ever  ing  their 
beincr  able  to  do  this,  they   wifely  determined  to  ^'"^,^^'^f '^ 

X-       .,  .     .  .-'    ^     .     -^  cede  ail 

jiquidatc  their  concerns  m  luch  a  manner,    astotheiref- 
fecure   their  creditors,    and  the  remains  of  their  ft^<Sstogo- 

OUn  fortunes.  vemix...:. 

For  this  purpofe  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the 
king  all  tiic  Company's  fhips,  thirty  in  number  i 
ail  the  warehoufes  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  them  at  Port  I'Oricnt  and  in  India  ^  the  pro- 
perty of  their  factories,  with  the  manufadtures  de- 
pendent on  them;  all  naval  and  military  (tores-, 
and,  laflly,  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
flaves  which  they  had  in   the   iflands.     All  thefe 

articles 
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BOO  K  articles  were  valued  at  thirty  millions  (a)  by   the 
^^       proprietors,  who  at  the  fame  time  demanded  the 
payment  of  16,500,000  livrcs  (/»)  which  were  due 

10  tliem  by  the  goveri:ment. 

TwE  king  agreed  to  the  propofnl,  but  chofe  to 
Icdcn  the  pui chafe-money :  not  that  the  efTecIits  were 
not  of  flill  greater  value  while  they  remained  in 
tlie  iiands  of  the  Company ;  but  being  made 
over  lo  the  government,  they  brought  an  addi- 
tional incumbrance  upon  it.  So  that,  inflead  of 
46,500,000  livrcs  (^),  which  the  proprietors  de- 
manded, the  prince,  to  clear  all  accounts  with 
them,  created  a  perpetual  annuity  for  their  bene* 
fit  of  1,200,000  livres  (^),  upon  a  capital  of  thirty 
millions  (e).  The  edict  for  that  purpofe  was  iflued 
in  January  1770. 

This  new  contract  the  Company  mortgaged 
for  twelve  millions  (/'),  which  they  borrowed  upon 
life  annuities  at  ten  per  cent,  and  by  a  lottery  in 
February  following.  This  money  was  borrowed 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  when  they  undertook  the  laft  expedi- 
tions ;  but  it  was  infufficient ;  fo  that,  finding 
themielves  utterly  unable  to  raife  more,  the  pro- 
prietors, at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  of  April  1 770, 
made  over  their  whole  property  to  the  king,  ex-  | 
cept  the  capital  that  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  fhares. 

The  principal  articles  comprifed  in  this  cefllon, 
confifbed  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres  (g)  in 
hfe  annuities ;  in  that  part  of  the  contradl  of  nine 
millions  (b)  v/hich  exceeded  the  capital  of  the 
fhares ;  in  the  hotel  of  Paris  ;  in  the  India  goods 
expeded  home  in  1770  and  1771,  fuppofed  to  be 
worth    26,000,000  of  livres  (/j;    and,  laftly,  in 

(a)   1,250,0001.  (3)  687,5001.  (0   1,937,5001. 

(^)  50,0001  {e)   1,250,0001.  (/)  458,3331.  6s.  8d. 

U)  175,0001.        (/4)  375,oooL        (/)  1,833,3331.  63- 8d. 
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three  or  four  millions  (a)  of  debts,  to  be  called  In  B  O  O  K 
from  debtors  eiiher  loivcnt  or  iniolwnt,  in  India,  ^  J^^ 
in  ilie  illes  of  France  and  Bourl>on,  and  at  San 
Domingo.  The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame 
time  to  fiirnilh  the  king  with  a  fum  of  i4,768>ojo 
livres  (/'),  to  be  railed  by  way  of  a  call,  which  was 
fixed  at  400  livres  (c)  per  fhare.  The  government, 
in  accepting  iheic  Tevcral  offers,  engaged  on  their 
part  to  pay  all  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  Company  was  bound  to  pay  ;  all  their 
other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty- 
five  millions  (^)i  all  the  penfions  and  half-pays 
granted  by  the  Company,  amounting  to  80,000 
lures  (c)  a  year;  and  laflly,  to  ftand  to  all  the 
charges  and  rilques  attending  a  liquidation  that 
irtwd  neceflTarily  coniinue  fome  years. 

The  capital  of  each  (Tiare,  which,  by  the  edi(fl 
of  Augufl  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres  (/), 
bearing  an  interell  of  80  livres  (g)y  the  king  now 
raifed  to  2500  livres  (/?),  bearing  an  interefl  of  1  25 
livres  (/ )  a  year.  The  new  interefl  was  made  fub- 
jec\  to  a  dedudion  of  a  tenth,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  deduction  fhouid  be  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  paying  off  the  fliares  by  lot,  on  the 
footing  of  their  capital  of  2500  livres  (k)  ;  fo  that 
the  interefl  on  the  fhares  thus  paid  of^',  would  in- 
creafe  the  finking  fund  till  the  whole  of  the  iliares 
was  finally  liquidated. 

These  relpective  conditions  are  recorded  in  si 
decree  of  council  of  the  bth  of  April,  including  a 
report  of  the  deliberations  holden  the  day  before 
in  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  2 2d  of 
the  fame  month.     In  confequence  of  thefe  agree- 

(^)  About  jfo.occl,  i:pon  an  arerage.        Ti)  615,553!.  6s.  8d. 
(c)   16l.13i.4d.  (•/)  1,875.0001.         ^  'CO  3.3:31.6s.  8d 

</)  661.  I  js.  ^d.  ii)  si.  6s.  8d.  (,A)  io^\.  153.  4^ 

^i)  5I.  4s.  zd.  {^A^j    10^1.  I  p.  4.d, 

Vgl.  I!.  :vi  mcnis. 
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BOOK  incuts,  the  call  has  been  paid,  a  fufi'iciency  for  the 
J^^  .reiniburlcmcnt  of  the  (hares,  to  the  number  of 
iW()  luuKlicd  and  twenty,  has  been  taken  out 
every  year,  and  tiic  fimple  contradt  debts  of  ihe 
Company  have  been  pundually  paid  when  they 
became  due. 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  ad\ual  mode  of  exiftcnce 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the  legal  ftate  of 
the  trade  they  carried  on.  This  Company,  which 
at  prefciit  has  no  property,  no  bufincfs,  no  objed\, 
cannot  however  be  confidcred  as  being  entirely 
dcflroycd,  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the 
joint  ftock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  fhares; 
and  that  they  have  a  common  chcfl,  and  deputies 
to  fuperintend  their  interefts.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  charter  has  been  fufpended ;  but  it  is  only 
fufpended,  and  is  not  included  among  the  arti- 
cles which  the  Company  has  ceded  to  the  king. 
The  law  by  which  it  was  granted  is  (lill  in  force ; 
and  the  fhips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian 
ieas,  cannot  fail  without  a  permifHon  in  the  name 
of  the  Company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has 
been  granted  is  but  a  precarious  one  ^  and  if  the 
proprietors  fhould  offer  to  refume  their  trade,  with 
a  fufficient  flock  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  it  without  any  new  law 
to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal  right, 
which  in  fadt  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not 
cxill:,  as  the  proprietors  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
exercife  it ;  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
fadories,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  voyages  to  India  have  been 
ftill  continued,  although  the  fyftem  of  policy  had 
not  previoufly  paved  the  way  for  the  free  trade  that 
was  to  fucceed  the  monopoly.  If  found  principles 
had  been  followedj  before  the  new  mode  of 
tfadlfig  had  been  attempted^  u  virould  have  been 

necdTarj 
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ncceflary  to  rubditiirc  infcnfibly,  and  by  degrees,  BOOK 

the  private   merchants  to  ilie   Company.     They  ,^ ^|\.l^^ 

(lionld  ha\'c  been  enabled  to  acquire  knowledge 
upon  the  different  branches  of  a  tratle  with  which 
they  were  yet  unacquainted.  They  fhould  have 
been  allowed  time  to  form  connexions  in  the 
fadories.  They  flionld  have  been  encouraged, 
and,  as  it  were,  conduded  in  the  firft  expediti- 
ons. 

This  want  of  forefight  muft  be  one  of  the 
principal  caulcs  which  have  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  the  free  trade,  and  which  perhaps  have  pre- 
vented it  from  being  lucrative  when  it  became 
more  extenfive  :  it's  tran(adions  have  been  carried 
on  in  thofe  fadories  which  were  previoufly  occu- 
pied by  the  monopolizing  Company.  Let  us  take 
a  curfory  view  of  thofe  feitlemenis,  beginning  with 
Malabar. 

Be T  WEEN  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Calicut,  Prefent 
lies  a  diilrid  which  extends  eio;hteen  leao^ucs  alono  Ji^^teofthe 
the  coail:,  and  feven  or  eight  leagues  at  mod  in  upouthe 
the  inland  pans.     The  country,  which  is  very  un-  ^"^^^^  ^^ 
equal,   abounds  with  pepper  and   cocoa-trees.     It     ^  ^ '^^* 
is  divided  into  feveral  lefs  diftrids,  fubjed  to  as 
many  Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vafTais  to  the  houfe 
of  Colaflry.     The  head  of  this  Bramin  family  is 
always  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  what  con- 
cerns the   worfliip  of  the  gods.     It  would   be  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  floop  to  profane  matters ;  and 
the  reins  of  government  are  given  to  his  neareft 
relation.     The    country  is  divided   into  two   pro- 
vinces.    In  the  largefl,  called   the  Irouvenate,  is 
the   fadory   of    Teliicherry,    where  the    Englifli 
purchafe  annually  fifteen   hundred  weight  of  pep- 
per ;  and  the  fadory  of  Cananor,  which  the  Dutch 
have  lately  fold  for  about  2SO>ooo  livres  *,  becaufe 
it  was  an  incumbrance  to  them. 

*  10,4161.  13s.  4d. 
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BOOK  The  fccond  province,  called  Catenate,  extends 
*^  •  .  but  five  leagues  along  the  coafb.  Here  the  French 
were  called  \n  by  the  natives  in  1722,  ^''th  a  view 
to  engage  them  to  a6\  againft  the  Englifli  •,  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  and  made 
their  afl'idance  unnecelfary,  they  were  forced  to 
rclinquilli  a  pofi:  where  they  promiied  themfelves 
Ibme  advantages.  Fired  with  refentment  and 
ambition,  they  returned  in  great  numbers  in 
1725,  and  eflabliflied  themfelves  fword-in-hand 
on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mahe.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  adl  of  violence,  they  obtained  of  the 
prince,  who  governed  that  diftrid,  an  exclufivc 
right  to  the  pepper  trade.  This  favour  was  fo 
great  an  advantage  to  them,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a 
colony  of  6,000  Indians,  who  cultivated  6,350 
cocoa  trees,  3,967  areka,  and  7,762  pepper- 
trees.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  fettlement,  when 
the  Englifh  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in 
1760. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  defl:ru(flion  that  they  had 
fhewn  in  all  their  conquefts,  influenced  them  at 
Mahe.  Their  intention  was  to  pull  down  the 
houfes,  and  difperfe  the  inhabitants.  The  fovc- 
reign  of  that  country  diffuaded  them  from  their 
purpofe.  All  was  fpared,  except  the  fortifications. 
When  the  French  returned  to  their  fadory,  they 
found  every  thing  much  in  the  fame  condition  as 
they  had  left  it. 

Mahe  is  furrounded  with  hills^  on  which  were 
ered\ed  fivt  forts,  that  no  longer  exift.  Thefe 
works  were  too  numerous,  though  fomc  precau- 
tions are  abfolutely  neceflary.  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Nayers,  who  have  formerly  attempted  to  plun- 
der and  deftroy  the  colony,  and  who  might  pof- 
fibly  haveftill  the  fame  intentions,  in  order  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at 

Teliicherry, 
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Tcllichcrry,  which  is  but  three  miles  diflant  from  BOOK 
Mahc.  1^- 

Beside  the  pods  requifite  to  fecurc  the  place 
itfclf,  it  is  very  necclTary  to  fortify  the  entrance 
of  the  river.  Since  the  Marattas  have  got  ports 
of  their  own,  they  infed  the  fea  about  Malabar 
with  their  piracies.  Thofe  banditti  even  attempt 
to  land  wherever  they  think  there  is  fome  booty 
to  be  got.  Malic  would  not  be  fecurc  from  their 
attacks,  if  it  contained  money  or  commodities  to 
tempt  them. 

The  French  might  make  themfelves  ample 
amends  for  any  expences  they  fhould  incur,  if  they 
did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with  fpint  and  fkill. 
Their  fadlory  is  the  beft  fituated  for  the  pepper 
trade  ;  and  the  country  would  afford  2,500,000 
pounds  weight  of  that  commodity.  What  could 
not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be  fold  in  Cliina, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal.  A  pound  of  pep- 
per would  cofl  them  twelve  lous  *,  and  they  would 
fell  it  for  iv.enty-five  or  thirty  t. 

This  advantage,  confiderable  as  it  is,  would 
be  increafed  by  the  profits  upon  European  goods 
which  would  be  carried  over  to  Mahe.  Thofc 
who  are  beft  acquainted  with  that  factory  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  v.ill  be  an  eafy  matter  to  difpofe  of 
400,000  weight  of  iron,  200,000  of  lead,  25,000 
of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000  weight  of  gun- 
powder, 50  anchors  or  graplings,  ^o  bales  of 
cloth,  50,000  ells  of  fail-cloth,  a  good  quantity 
of  quickfilver,  and  about  200  cafks  of  wmc  or 
brandy,  for  the  French  fettled  in  the  colony,  or 
for  the  Englifh  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  together  would  produce  at  lead 
384,030  livres  j:,  of  v/hich  153,600  §  would  be 
clear  gain,  allowing  the  profit  to  be  40  per  cent, 

*  6d.  +  About  IS.  ad.  or  »n  aTcragt-, 

J  i6,ocol,  §  6,400!. 

Another 
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BOOK  Another  advantage  attending  this  circnlaiion  is, 
'^-       tli.it  there  wcHild  always  be  a  llock  in  the  fadory^ 
u.^v---^  which  would  enable  them  to  pnrchafe  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  in   the  fcafons  of  the    year 
when  they  are  cheapeH:. 

Thi-:  greaicfl  obflaclc  to  trade  is  the  cuflom- 
boufc  cftablifhed  in  the  colony.  This  troublefome 
duty  belongs  to  the  fovercign  of  the  country,  and 
has  always  been  a  fubjed  of  contention.  The 
Englifh  of  Tellitlierry,  who  laboured  under  the 
fame  grievance,  have  found  means  to  prevent  all 
dil'putes  about  thefe  duties,  by  paying  a  certain 
yearly  fum  as  an  equivalent.  The  French  might 
do  the  fame ;  but  they  cannot  exped  that  the 
prince  would  agree  to  it,  unlefs  diey  previouily 
pay  him  the  46,353  roupees,  or  111,247  livres 
4  fols  *,  which  he  has  lent ;  and  unlefs  they 
no  longer  refufe  him  the  tribute  flipulated  for 
the  benefit  of  living  peaceably  upon  his  terri- 
tories. Matters  cannot  be  fo  eafily  adjufled  at 
Bengal. 
ftlteTf  he  France  has  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  1763^ 
French  at  to  credt  no  fortifications,  and  keep  no  troops  in 
Bengal,  jh^t  rich  and  extenfive  country.  The  Englifh,  who 
are  fovereigns  there,  will  not  fuffer  the  French  to 
deviate  from  what  they  have  required.  Confe- 
quently  Chandernagore,  which  before  the  laft 
war  reckoned  6o,ogo  fouls,  and  has  now  but 
24,000,  is,  and  always  will  be,  entirely  an  open 
place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  fituation, 
may  be  added  injuries  and  hardfhips  of  every 
kind.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  poffeiTion  of  unlimited 
authority,  the  Englifh  have  been  guilty  of  the 
rnoft  fcandalous  enormities.  They  have  infulted 
the   French   in   their  work- (hops ;    feduced  their 

workmen  -, 
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U(jiknicn  ;  cut  the  linens ofl' of  the  iooms  ;  infiAc  J  B  O  O  K 
lliat   the  n"ianiita(!:turcrs  nioulJ  do  no  work  but  f(;r.     '^• 
tlicm  in  the  tlirec  hell   months  of  the  year  ;    and 
that   their  own  ladings  lliould  be   picked  out  and 
completed  before  any   thing  was  removed  out  of 
the  work-fhops.     The  fcheme  which   the  French 
and  Dutch  had  contri\ed  together,  of  making  an 
exact  cflimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  taking 
only  half  betueen  them,  and  leaving   the  rcfl   to 
the  Englifli,    has   been  confidercd    as  an    infult. 
That  rulmg  nation  have  proceeded  fb  far  as  to 
declare,  that  they   would  have  their  fadlors  buy 
the  goods  even  in  Chandernngorc;  and  the  French 
have  been   forced  to  fui)mit  to  this  hardfliip,  or 
they  would  have  been  excluded  from  every  mar- 
ket in  Bengal.     In  a   word,  they  have   fo   much 
abufed   the  unjuft  right  of  vidory,  that  a  philo- 
fopher  might  be  tempted  to  wifh  for  the  rum  of 
their  liberty,  were  not  the   people  infinitely  more 
oppreflive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  than   under  a  government  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  many. 

As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  foot- 
ing in  that  opulent  part  of  Afia,  the  French  will 
meet  with  perpetual  hardfliips  and  mortifications^ 
and  therefore  no  folid  and  lading  advantage  can 
accrue  to  trade.  They  would  be  refcued  from  this 
difgrace,  if  they  could  exchange  Chandernagorc 
for  Chatigan. 

Chatigan  is  fituatedon  the  confines  of  Arra- 
can.  The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their 
profperity  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  important 
pofls  in  India  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  con- 
fiderable  cftablilliment  at  that  place.  Thofe  wha 
were  fettled  there  threw  off  the  yoke  of  thdr  na- 
tive country,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions,  chufmg  rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to 
be  Haves.*  They  long  infcAed  tlKJ  t>eigIibouring 
I  coafts 
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B  O  O  K  cnafls  niid  fcas  with  their  dcpr<'clations.  At  lafl 
'^-  they  were  attntkcd  by  the  Moguls,  who  railed  a 
cclony  upoi)  the  ir  ruins,  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  inroads  wliich  tlie  people  of  Arracan  and 
Fegu  might  be  tempted  to  make  into  Bengal.  This 
place  then  fi.ik  into  oblcuriiy  till  1758,  when  tiic 
Englilli  arrived  and  (ettlLd  there. 

The  climace  is  hralihy,  the  waters  excellent, 
nnd  provifions  are  in  great  plenty  ;  ;he  landing  is 
paly,  and  the  anchorage  fafe.  The  continent  and 
the  iiland  oF  Sondiva  make  a  tolerable  harbour. 
The  rivers  Barramputri  and  Etki,  which  arc 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  or  at  leart  communicate 
with  ir,  greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations. 
If  Chatigan  be  further  diftant  from  Patna,  Caflun- 
buzar,  and  fome  other  markets,  than  the  European 
colonies  on  the  river  Hughly,  it  is  nearer  to  Jc^g- 
dia,  Dacca,  and  all  the  manufactures  of  the  lower 
river.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  confequcncc,  whether 
fnips  of  burden  can  or  cannot  enter  the  Ganges 
pn  that  fide,  as  the  inland  Ut^vigation  is  never  car- 
ried on  but  with  boats. 

Though  the  knowledge  the  Englifh  had  of 
thefe  advantages  had  determined  them  to  leize 
upon  Chatigan,  we  are  inclined  to  think  they 
would  have  given  it  up  at  the  lafl  peace,  to  get 
rid  of  the  French,  and  remove  them  from  a  place 
which  lies  too  near  their  own  fettlemenis,  and 
which  long  habit  had  endeared  to  them.  We  even 
preihme,  that  at  Chatigan  the  Englifh  would  have 
defined  from  thofe  conditions  they  required  at 
Chandernagore,  which  (lamp  a  difgrace  upon  the 
pofiellbrs,  more  detrimental  to  the  fchemes  ot 
commerce  than  it  is  podibie  to  conceive.  Trade 
is  a  free  profelTion.  The  fea,  the  voyages,  the 
rifque,  and  the  vicifl'itudes  of  fortune,  all  infpirc 
^  love  of  independence.     This  gives  life  and  fpirit 
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to  trade,  which,  when  confined,  languifhcs,  and  D  O  o  K 

islod.  yJ>^ 

The  prefcnt  opportunity  is,  perhaps,  a  favour- 
able one,  to  think  of  the  exchange  we  prop(jfe. 
The  fortifications  which  the  Englifh  had  begun 
to  eredl  at  Chatigan  having  been  thrown  down 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  they  feem  10  have  taken 
a  dillikc  to  a  place  for  which  they  liad  fhewn  lome 
prediledion.  As  to  the  French,  this  inconve- 
nience, great  as  it  is,  would  be  preferable  to  that 
of  living  in  a  defencelefs  town.  It  is  better  to 
ftrive  againft  nature  than  againfl:  men,  and  to  be 
expofed  to  the  Ihocks  of  the  eartli  than  to  the 
infults  of  nations.  The  French,  though  reflrained 
at  Bengal,  fortunately  meet  with  fome  compenfa- 
tion,  in  having  a  better  fituation  on  the  coaft  of 
Goromandel. 

To  the  north  of  that  very  extenfive  coafl,  they  Prefent  fl- 
polfefs  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Rajahmandry.  tuarion  of 
This  fadory,  which  has  no  land  belonging  to  i^  ^[^^J,7the^ 
and  is  fituated  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  coaftof 
river   Ingerom,  was  formerly  a   very  flourifhing^-'^'"^"^^^ 
one.     From   miflaken  motives  it  was   neglected 
about  the  year  1748.     It  would,    however,  afford 
goods  to  the  value  of  4  or  500,000  livres  *,  as  the 
cotton  manufadures  are  very  confiderable  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cottons  remarkably   fine 
and  good.     It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
a  good   market  for  diipofing  of  European  cloth. 
The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucrative, 
it  they   were  not  obliged  to  fhare  the  profit  with 
the  Englifh,  who   have  a  fmall  fettlement  within 
two  miles  of  the  French. 

The  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to 
their  intereft  at  Mafulipatnam.  The  French,  who 
formerly  were  mailers  of  tlie  whole  town,  but  have 

♦  From  i6,6661.  13?.  4d.  to  2.0,8331.  6:.8d. 
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BOOK  nothing  left  now  except  the  fadory  they  had  before 
'^-  I749>  cannot  pollibly  contend  uiilithc  Enghfli, 
who  make  tliem  pay  dnty  for  all  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  eiijoy  befidcs  all  the  favour  in  their 
own  trade  which  fovereignty  can  command.  Things 
being  ilius  circiimftanccd,  the  French  confine  their 
dealings  to  the  purchafe  of  fomc  fine  handkerchiefs 
and  other  callicoes,  to  the  amount  of  150,000  liv- 
res  *.     It  is  far  01  her  wife  at  Karical. 

This  town,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jour,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon, 
which  will  bear  fhips  of  150  tons  burthen,  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  in  1738,  by  a  dethroned 
king,  wlio  was  in  want  of  protection.  Having 
been  reftored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments, he  retracted  the  gift  he  had  made.  A  nabob 
attacked  the  place  with  his  army,  and  in  i  739  gave 
it  up  to  the  French,  who  were  in  friendfhip  with 
him.  Soon  after  this,  the  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
prince  was  ftranglcd  by  the  intrigues  of  his  uncles; 
and  his  fucceffor,  who  had  inherited  his  enemies 
with  his  throne,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  the 
friendfiiip  of  a  powerful  nation,  confirmed  them 
in  their  pofTeflion.  The  Englifh  took  the  place  in 
1760,  and  blew  up  the  fortifications.  It  was  after- 
wards reftored  to  the  French,  who  returned  thither 
in  1765. 

In  it's  prefent  ftate,  Karical  is  an  open  place, 
which  may  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  moft  of 
them  employed  in  weaving  ordinary  handker- 
chiefs and  cottons,  for  the  wear  of  the  natives. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  concefTions  which  the 
king  of  Tanjour  made  in  1749,  is  now  once  more 
what  it  was  at  firft,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
league  in   the  broadeft   part.     It  is  compofed  of 

*  6,2501, 
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fifteen  hamlet?^,  of  which  ^onc  only  defcrves  oiii  ^^  ^^  ^^  K. 
notice  ;  this  is  calted  Tiriimalc-Ravcnp:itniim,  and  ^  *^ 
contains  no  lefi,  tl^nn  25,000  ibuls.  I'he  inh.abitants 
weave  and  paint  Pcrfians  that  are  tolerably  fine,  fit 
for  B.uavia  and  ihe  Philippine  illands.  The  Coolies 
a:.d  Mohammedans  have  (inall  vcHlIs,  with  which 
they  tiade  10  Ceylon,  and  along  the  coafl. 

pRANci-  may  draw  annually  from  this  fcttlc- 
inent,  two  hundred  bales  ot  cottonr.  or  handker- 
chiefs fit  for  Kurope,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  fubfillence  of  her  other  colonies. 

All  goods  bought  at  Karical,  Yanam,  and  Ma* 
fulipainam,  are  carried  to  Pondicherry,  the  chief 
fettlement  of  the  French  in  India. 

This  town,  which  rofe  from  fucli  fmall  begin- 
nings, in  time  became  a  grent,  powerful,  and 
famous  city.  Tl:e  itreets,  which  arc  all  ftrair,  and 
moll  of  them  broad,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  which  keep  them  cool  even  in  ihe  heat  of 
the  day.  The  mofl  remarkable  public  edifices 
are  a  mofque,  two  pagodas,  two  churches,  and 
the  governor's  houfe,  which  is  reckoned  the  mod 
magnificent  building  in  the  eafi:.  A  fmall  citadel 
had  been  conflrudted  in  the  year  1704;  but  it  is 
of  no  ufe,  fmce  houfes  have  been  allowed  to  be 
built  all  round  it.  To  fupply  the  lofs  of  this  de- 
fence, three  fides  of  the  town  had  been  fortified 
with  a  rampart,  a  ditch,  baftions,  and  a  glacis, 
which  was  unfinifhed  in  fome  places.  The  road  was 
defended  by  fome  batteries  Judicioufly  placed. 

The  town,  which  was  full  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, contained  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whicli 
4000  were  Europeans,  Mellees,  orTopaifes.  There 
were  at  mod  10,000  Mohammedans;  the  refl:  were 
Indians,  15,000  of  whom  were  Chriflians,  and  the 
others  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  cads  or 
tribes.  Three  villages,  dependent  on  the  town, 
might  contain  10,000  fouls. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  (late  of  the  colony,  when  the 
EngliOi  made  ihcmfelvcs  mailers  of  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1761,  utterly  deflroyed  it,  and 
turned  out  the  inhabitjants.  Others  may,  perhaps, 
cxaniinc  whether  the  barl^arous  right  of  war  could 
lufliiy  fuch  enormities.  Let  us  turn  away  our  e)es 
from  fo  many  cruelties  committed  by  a  free,  mag- 
naniirious,  and  enlightened  nation ;  and  confidcr 
only  the  relolution  France  ha.i  taken  to  rellorc: 
Pondicherry  to  u's  former  fj^lendour.  Every  thing 
concurs  lojuUify  the  wiidom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel,  has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a  much 
more  commodious  road.  The  fliips  can  anchor 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  under  the  cannon  of  the  forti- 
lications.  It's  territory,  which  is  three  leagues 
long  and  one  league  broad,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  barren  fand-bank  on  the  fea-coafl:  ;  but  the  great- 
cft  part  is  fit  for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables, 
»nd  a  root  called  chayaver,  which  is  ufed  for  dying. 
Two  fmall  rivers  that  crofs  the  country,  but  aie 
not  navigable,  afford  excellent  water  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  particularly  for  the  blue  dye.  Three 
rniles  from  tlie  town  is  a  hill,  which  rifes  a  hun- 
dred toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  a 
guide  to  fliips  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight 
leagues  ;  which  is  a  very  confiderable  advantage 
upon  fo  flat  a  coafl.  At  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a 
very  large  body  of  water,  that  has  been  collecling 
for  ages,  and,  after  refreflimg  and  fertilizing  a 
fpacious  territory,  flows  down  to  water  the  grounds 
about  Pondicherry.  Laltly,  the  colony  is  favour- 
ably fituated  for  the  reception  of  provifions  and 
inerchandife  from  the  Carnatic,  the  kingdoms  of 
My  lore  and  Tanjour. 

Such  were  the  important  reafons  which  deter- 
mined  France  to  rebuild  Pondicherry.     As  foon 
9e  her  agents  appeared  on  the  i  jth  of  April  1765, 
Z  th- 
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tlie  nnfortunatc  Indians,  who  had  been  dlfpcrfcd  B  O  o  ic 
by  tlie  cahiniitics  of  war,  and  by  pohlical  intrigues,  '  ^  • 
(locked  thither  in  great  mi  rubers.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  ilic  year  1770,  ih^rc  were  27,000  wlio 
had  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfes.  They  arc  all 
brought  up  in  the  idea,  tliat  no  man  can  be  happy 
who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he  firlt 
faw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  fo  pleafuig  to  them, 
and  which  it  may  be  fo  ul'eful  to  keep  up,  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  all  returri,  as  loon  as  the 
town  is  inclofed. 

This  defign  was  fet  on  foot  fomc  years  after 
the  French  hid  regained  poflcirion  of  the  place. 
No  other  idea  was  then  entertained  with  regard  to 
building  upon  a  fandy  foil,  where  the  foundations 
muft  neceilarily  be  laid  in  the  water,  than  that  of 
a  fortification  raifcd  fur  puitSy  a  very  expcnfivc 
kind  of  work,  and  to  which  there  is,  as  it  were, 
no  end.  M.  Bourcet  preferred  the  creating  of  ic 
upon  forelands,  with  a  revetement  (or  outward 
coating)  of  no  thicknefs,  lloping  to  two  fifths  of 
it's  height,  and  fupported  by  a  rampart  of  wet 
earth,  well  beat  and  compared.  Thefe  forelands 
had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  conftrudion 
of  the  walls  furrounding  the  place  :  but  the  foun- 
dation of  the  walls  which  fupported  them  had  been 
laid  fufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  finking  that 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  running  off  of 
the  fands  which  might  have  efcaped  from  under 
thefe  foundations  ;  an  advantag^e  which  the  nevr 
mode  of  confiruclion  was  far  from  having.  Upon 
this  bad  plan  a  thoufand  toifes  of  revetement  were 
raifed. 

No  fooner  were  liic  mlnifiry  in  Europe  inform- 
ed of  the  defeats  of  thefe  works,  than  they  fent 
M.  Defclaifons,  a  man  dlftinguifhed  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  by  his  probity  and  talent?.  This 
ikilfiil  engineer  did  not  adopt  either  the  fortifica- 
tions 
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E  o  o  ic  tions  fur  pifits\  or  thole  on  forelands  with 
*^'  rcvciemcns  llopinn;  to  two-fifths  of  their  height. 
flc  bigan  his  work  in  February  1770,  and  com- 
pleted in  fcven  months  an  extent  of  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  toiles;  witli  ten  feet  of  net  mafonry 
above  the  foundation,  which  was  laid  at  the  lowcfl 
point  where  it  was  poffiblc  to  drain  off  the  waters. 
His  mafonry  was  folid,  and  his  rcvctement  con- 
flrudled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  greatefV 
mailers. 

The  fplrit  of  intrigue,  which  then  carried 
every  thing  at  V^erfailles,  occafioned  M.  Defclai- 
fons  to  be  recalled,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by 
the  fame  engineer  whofe  works  had  fo  juftly 
been  cenfured.  This  man  had  recourfe  to  his 
former  method,  although  every  thing  he  had  done 
before  was  already  cracked  ;  and  he  executed  a 
new  extent  of  fortification  of  eight  hundred  toifes, 
which  fell  to  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

The  voice  of  reafon,  which  will  fometimes 
make  itfelf  be  heard,  prevailed  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  apply  again  to  M.  Defclaifons  in  1775. 
He  was  defired  to  undertake'  the  completion  of 
the  works  of  Pondicherry,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  fortifications  that  were  already  eredt- 
ed.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  too  repugnant 
to  found  principles  for  him  to  accede  to  it  ^  and 
he  judged  it  indifpenfibly  neccffary  to  facrifice 
every  thing  that  had  been  executed  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  He  demonfl: rated,  that  the 
"works  ereded  upon  forelands  were  improper  both 
for  defence  and  duration  ;  that  the  inclined 
re-veiemens  could  not  fail  of  breaking  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically ;  that  a  wall  placed  before 
the  forelands  mud  neceifarily  make  them  decay, 
and  might  occafion  the  fmking  and  deftrudion  of 
rhs  r^vii^mens  themfelves.     HI5  opinion  was,  that 
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it  was  proper  to  defend  Pondichcrry  according  toB  O  O  IC 
ihe  methods  piactilld  in  Europe  ;  and  that  an  in-  ^^^IV.^^ 
clollirc  with  iimple  badions  and  a  (cw  out-works 
was  iufficient.  I'he  cxpcnccs  of  this  fortification 
were  to  amount  to  five  milhons  of  livres*.  This 
rcafoning,  though  not  coniroverted,  was  not  ac- 
ceded to ;  and  the  place  remained  defcncelefs,  or 
in  a  ftate  of  weakncls  and  ruin,  which  is  every  day 
incrcafing. 

The  French  fadorles  in  India,  in  tlieir  prefent 
flate,  do  not  produce  more  than  200,000  hvres-|-» 
while  they  cofh  m(;re  than  2,000,000  of  livres ;f 
every  year.  This  is  a  very  conliderable  facrifice, 
and  yet  it  is  lefs  than  what  is  required  for  the  pre- 
jervation  of  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
which  are  not  in  fo  flourilhirg  a  ftatc  as  they  were 
cxpeded  to  have  been. 

Bourbon  is  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty- P*"*^*^"^ 
five  in  breadth  ;  but  nature   has  rendered  iifciefs  j^fj^^ 
the  greatcft  part  of  this  extenfive  fpace.     Three  Bo  urban. 
inaccelFible   peaks,    which    are    fixteen    hundred 
toifes  high  ;  a  dreadful  volcano,  the  environs  of 
which  are  always  burnt  up;  numberlefs  ravines, 
of  fo  deep  a  defcent  that  it  is  impollible  to  clear 
the  foil ;  mountains,  the  fummit  of  which  is  con- 
ftantly  arid  ;  coafls  in  general  covered  with  flones: 
thefe  are  fo  many  natural  and  unfurmoufitable  ob- 
flacles  to  a  cultivation  of  any   exient.     Moft  of 
the  lands  even,  which  can  be  cultivated,  are  Hop- 
ing; and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  beft  found- 
ed expectations  fruftrated  by  torrents. 

Abeautifui.  fkv,  a  pure  air,  a  delicious  cli- 
mate, and  wholefome  waters,  have  however  col- 
leded  in  the  ifland  a  population  of  fix  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty  white  men,  well  made, 
ftrong,  courageous,  and  diihibuted  in  nine  pa- 

ri(be€» 
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BOOK  riflics,  of  whicli  that  of  St.  Dennis  is  the  principah 
Tilde  men,  a  few  years  ago,  were  celebrated  for 
a  fpirit  of  candour,  e(|uity,  and  moderation  worthy 
of  the  primitive  ages.  The  war  of  1756  produc- 
ed lome  little  alteration  in  their  charadlcr,  without 
aflcding  materially  their  morals. 

Thhse  virtues  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  Iprang  up  and  were  mamtained  in  the  midfl 
of  fix-and-twenty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ftven- 
ty-five  Haves,  according  to  the  calculation  made 
in  1776. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  colony  reckoned  feven- 
and-fifty  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
animals,  not  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. Excepting  two  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  horfes,  which  were  employed  for 
different  purpofes,  the  reft  were  entirely  deftined 
for  fubfiflence. 

In  this  year  the  produce  of  the  harvcft  rofe  to 
five  millions  four  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand 
twenty-five  quintals  of  corn  ;  to  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  ninety  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  tons  of  rice;  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  tons  of  mays;  and  to  two  millions  five 
-hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  tons  of  pulfe.  Mod  of  thefe  produdions 
were  confumed  in  Bourbon  itfelf;  the  reft  fupplied 
fubfiftence  to  the  ifle  of  France. 

The  colony  cultivated  for  the  mother-country 
eight  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thoufand  coffee-plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of 
the  beft  kind  next  to  that  of  Arabia.  Each  of 
thefe  trees  yielded  originally  near  two  pounds  of 
coffee.  This  produce  is  diminifhed  by  three- 
fourths,  fince  the  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
in  an  open  country  ;  fince  the  planters  have  been 
under  a  neceiTity  of  growing  their  trees  in  an  ex- 

haufted 
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haiiftcd  foil,  and  fince  the  infcds  have  attacked  B  o  O  K 

thcni.  v_l^ 

Tkk  court  of  V^crdiillcs  will  never  aitcnd  to  the 
improvement  of  a  colony,  where  (Itep  Ihores,  and 
a  lea  violcriily  agitated,  render  the  na\ig:uion  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  often  impradi cable.  It 
were  rather  to  be  wifhed  that  it  might  be  abandon- 
ed, becaufe  it  is  a  powerful  attradion  to  lome 
men,  and  to  lome  exertions,  which  fliould  rather 
be  all  concentrated  in  the  ille  of  France,  which 
is  only  five-and-thirty  leagues  dillant  trom  it. 

According   to  the   oblervations  of  the  ^^^^  n.^^J^e'^^fihc 
de  la  Caille,  this  other  pofTelfion  meafures  thirty- ifie  of 
one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  toifes  in  f''"''^"^'e- 
it's  greatcft  diameter;  twenty-two  thoufand  one ^^"^^^'^^'{^js 
hundred  and  twenty-four  in  it's  greateft  breadth  ;  fettie- 
and  lour  hundred  and  thirty-two  thoufand  fix  hun-  ^*^"^'  ^^' 
dred  and  eighty  acres  of  lliperficies.     Numbers  of  what  has 
mountains  are  to  be  feen  in  it ;  not  one  of  which  is  already 
more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  toifes^f^^"^!?"^' 
high.     Although  the  foil   be  in  all  parts  covered  \\ hat  ftiil 
with  flones  of  a  greater  or  lefs  fize  fo  that  it  can-  [^"^^'"^  ^^ 

^  be  done 

not  be  tilled  with  the  plough,  but  muft  be  worked  for  it. 
with   the  fpade,   it  is   neverthelefs  fir  for  m^ny 
things.     Though  more  fuperficial  and  lefs  fertile 
than  that  cf  Bourbon,  it  is  more  generally  fufcep- 
tible  of  cultivation. 

This  iiland  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  fpe- 
culation,  rather  than  the  mduflry  of  it's  pofTelTors; 
they  wafted  their  time  in  conjedures  concerning 
the  ufe  it  might  be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a  mart  of  it,  where 
all  India  goods  fhould  center.  They  were  to  be 
brought  thither  on  India  bottoms,  and  then  lliip- 
ped  on  board  French  veifels,  v/hich  were  never  to 
go  any  further.  A  double  advantage  evidently 
arofe  from  this  fcheme  ;  firft,  the  expences  were 
leflened,  as  both  the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of 

Vol.  II.  N  India 
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n  o  o  Klruli.i  failors  is  very  trifllnp; ;  and,  fccondly,  the 
*^"  Hiips  crews  were  b/ttcr  prcfcrved,  for  tlicl'e  were 
lofncrimcs  deilroyed  by  die  length  oF  ilie  voyage 
alone,  and  ilill  more  frequently  by  the  climate, 
tlpecially  in  Arabia  and  at  Bengal.  This  plan 
met  with  no  (lipport.  It  was  feared  that  the  Com- 
pany would  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  they  dif- 
piayed,  in  ihele  diilant  latitudes,  a  naval  force 
lufticient  to  infure  refpe(fl. 

Othf.ks,  agreeably  to  a  new  fyftem  which  en- 
gaged their  attention,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of  France  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  trade  to  India,  which  they  had  never  yet 
been  fuffercd  to  do.  The  fupporters  of  this  fyfteiii 
maintained,  that  the  propofed  freedom  would  prove 
an  abundant  fource  of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and 
confequently  to  the  mother-country.  But  the 
illand  was  then  in  want  oi  both  vefTels  and  fpe- 
cie ;  it  had  no  articles  for  exportation,  nor  means 
of  confumption.  For  all  thefe  realbns,  the  expe- 
riment proved  unfuccefsful,  and  it  was  refolved 
that  the  illand  (houid  be  entirely  confined  to  agri- 
culture. 

This  new  regulation  gave  rife  to  frefh  mif- 
takes.  Men  were  fent  from  the  mother-country 
to  the  colony,  who  neither  underftood  hufbandry, 
nor  were  accuftomed  to  labour.  The  lands  were 
diftributed  at  a  venture,  and  without  diftinguifh- 
ing  what  was  to  be  cleared  from  what  did  not  v/ant 
it.  Money  was  advanced  to  the  planrers,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  induilry,  but  to  the  interell 
they  could  make  with  tlie  government.  The 
Company,  who  got  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  com- 
modities the  colony  drew  from  Europe,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  thofe  tliat  were  fent  in  from  India, 
required  that  the  produce  of  the  country  fhould  be 
delivered  into  their  warehoufes  at  a  very  low 
price.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  co- 
lony, 
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Jony,  the  company,  who  had  kept   all  the  power  book 
in  their  own  hands,  broke  the  engagements  they     J^  • 
had  entered  into  wiih  ihcir  liibjcds,  or  rather  with 
their  llaves. 

Under  liich  an  adminirtraiion,  no  improve- 
ments could  be  expe(fted.  Difcouragement  threw 
mod  of  the  colonics  into  a  (late  of  inadtion. 
Thofe  who  had  fbme  fliare  of  induflry  remaining, 
were  either  in  want  of  tiie  means  that  lead  to 
profperity,  or  were  not  fnpported  by  that  flrcngili 
of  mind  which  enables  men  to  fiirmount  the  difli- 
ciilties  always  attending  upon  new  feitlements. 
Thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and  ob- 
ferving  the  agriculture  of  the  Ifle  of  France^ 
found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had  leca 
among  the  favages. 

In  1764,  the  government  took  the  colony  un- 
der it's  own  immediate  controu!.  From  that 
period,  to  1776,  a  population  has  been  fucceiTive- 
Jy  formed  there  of  fix  thouiand  three  hundred 
i\n6  eighty-fix  white  men,  including  two  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  foldiers;  of  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  free  negroes;  and  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Haves.  The  cattle  on  the  ifland  has  alfo  been  in- 
creafed  to  twenty-five  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty-feven. 

The  coffee-tree  has  employed  a  confiderable 
number  of  planters;  but  the  hurricanes  that  have 
fucceeded  each  other  with  extreme  rapidity,  have 
prevented  any  advantage  being  derived  from  thefe 
plantations.  The  foil  itfelf,  which  is  in  general 
Jerruginous  and  of  little  depth,  feems  improper 
for  this  culture.  It  might  therefore  with  reafoa 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  fucceed  here,  if  even 
the  government  had  not  endeavoured  to  clieck  ir, 
by  the  duties  that  have  been  laid  on  the  coffee  at 

N  2  it's 
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fc  o  O  K  it's  going  out  of  the  illand,  and  at  it's  entrance  in 
^^        iMiince. 

Thrke  (ligar-plantations  have  been  eflablirhed, 
and  thefe  arc  lutYicient  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony. 

No  more  than  forty  thoiifand  weight  of  cotton 
has  yet  been  gathered.  This  hill  commodity  is 
of  a  good  kind,  and  every  thing  promifcs  an  in- 
creafe  of  it. 

Thk  camphor,  the  aloes,  the  cocoa-tree,  the 
agallochum,  the  fago,  the  cardamon,  the  cinna- 
mon-tree, and  many  other  vegetables  proper  to 
Afia,  which  have  been  naturalized  in  the  illand, 
will  probably  always  remain  objeCls  of  mere  cu- 
riofity. 

Some  Iron  mines  had  been  difcovcred  a  long 
time ;  but  it  has  been  found  neceflary  to  abandon 
thefe,  becaufe  they  could  not  fupport  the  competi- 
tion of  thofe  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  known,  that  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  the  Dutch  have  been  enriching  themfelves 
by  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  To  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  exclufive  trade  of  thefe  articles, 
they  have  deftroyed  or  enflaved  the  nation  that 
was  in  pofTeHioa  of  thofe  fpices ;  and,  left  the 
price  of  them  fhould  fall,  even  in  their  own  hands, 
they  have  rooted  up  moft  of  the  trees,  and  have 
frequently  burnt  the  fruit  of  thofe  they  had  pre- 
ferved. 

This  barbarous  avidity,  which  has  fo  often  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  other  nations,  fo  ftrongly 
exafperated  Mr.  Poivre  (who  had  travelled  all 
over  Afia  as  a  naturalifl:  and  a  philofopher),  that 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  authority  he  was  intruft- 
ed  with  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  fent  men  into 
the  leaft  frequented  parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to 
fearch  for  what  avarice  had  for  fo  long  a  time 
withholden  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  la- 
bours 
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hours  of  tliofc  intrepid  and   fjqacious  navigators,  book. 
in  whom   lie   had  confided,  were  crowned    with      ^^ 
rucccls. 

On  the  271!!  of  June  1770,  iliey  brought  to  the 
Ille  of  France  450  nutmeg  and  70  clove-trees ; 
10,000  nutmegs,  eiiher  growing,  or  ready  to 
grow  ;  and  a  chefl  of  cloves,  ieveral  of  which 
were  fprung  up.  Two  years  after  this,  another 
imf)ortation  was  made,  much  more  confidcrable 
than  the  former. 

SoMK  of  thefe  precious  plants  were  carried  to 
the  iflands  of  Seychelles,  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
Cayenne  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  remained 
in  the  ille  of  France.  All  thofe  which  were  dif- 
tributed  among  private  pcrlons  perilhed.  The 
care  of  the  moil  llvilful  botanills,  the  mofl  con- 
ftant  attention,  and  the  mort:  confiderable  ex- 
pences,  could  not  preferve,  even  in  the  king's 
garden,  more  than  Bfty-eight  nutmeg,  and  thirty- 
eight  clove-trees.  In  the  month  of  October  1775, 
two  of  thefe  lafl:  bore  flowers,  which  were  changed 
into  fruit  the  next  year.  That  which  we  have 
ktn  is  fmall,  dry  and  meager.  If  they  are  not 
improved  by  a  long  naturalization,  the  Dutch  will 
only  have  had  a  falfe  alarm,  and  they  will  remain 
immutably  the  maflcrs  of  the  fpice  trade. 

Sound  policy  has  given  another  deftination  to 
the  Ifle  of  France.  The  quantity  of  corn  there 
mufl  be  increafed  ;  and  the  crops  of  rice  extend- 
ed by  a  more  judicious  diflribution  of  the  waters  : 
it  is  equally  important  to  attend  to  the  multiply- 
ing of  the  cattle,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed. 

These  objeds  of  firft  necefllty  were  for  a  long 
time  inconfiderable,  although  it  was  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  form  pad u rages,  and  although  the  foil  yield- 
ed twenty  for  one.  Only  a  few  years  ago  ie  v/as 
fuggefted  to  the  government,  to  buy  up,  at  a  good 

price, 
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BOOK  price,  all  the!  grain  which  the  planters  might  Iiavc 
'^^  to  nil;  aiui  at  this  period  the  liarvt-fls  were  in- 
cicafcci.  if  this  plan  be  unintcrrnptcclly  followed, 
the  colony  will  loon  lurnilli  provilions  for  it's  in- 
habitants, for  the  navigators  that  may  frequent 
it*s  roads,  and  for  the  armies  and  fleets  which  cir- 
cumflanccs  will  iboner  or  later  bring  there.  Thm 
this  idand  will  be  what  it  fhould,  the  bulwark  of 
all  the  ftttlemcnts  which  France  pollcircs,  or  may 
one  day  acquire  in  the  Indies-,  the  center  of  all 
military  operations,  oflcnfive  or  defenfive,  which 
her  intcreft  will  oblige  her  to  undertake,  or  to  fuf- 
tain,  in  thefe  diftant  regions. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  African  feas,  jufl:  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Indian  ocean.  Though  raifed  as  high 
as  arid  or  burning  coarts,  it  is  temperate  and 
wholefome.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  common 
track,  it's  expeditions  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  fecrecy.  Thofe  who  wifh  it  was  nearer  to 
our  continent,  do  not  confider  that,  if  it  were  fo,  it 
would  be  impoilible  to  pafs  in  a  fliort  time  from 
it's  r  jad  to  the  gulphs  in  the  mofl:  diflant  of  thefe 
regions,  which  is  an  inefiimable  advantage  to  a 
ration  that  has  no  fea-port  in  India. 

Great  Britain  fees,  with  a  jealous  eye,  her 
rivals  poflefled  of  a  fcttlement  where  the  ruin  of 
her  property  in  Afia  may  be  prepared.  At  the 
breaking-out  of  a  war,  her  utmoft  efforts  will  cer- 
tainly be  exerted  againfl  a  colony  that  threatens 
her  richeft  treafurts.  What  a  misfortune  for 
France,  fliould  flie  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deprived 
of  it! 

Yet  what  have  we  not  to  fear,  when  we  fee 
that  to  this  day  no  care  has  been  taken  lor 
the  dttence  of  this  ifland  ;  that  the  means  for  this 
purpofe  have  always  been  wanting,  or  mifapplied  ; 
that  the  court  of  Veriail'es,  from  year  to  year, 
has  waited  for   the  difpatches  of  the  diredors  to 

CQnr.e 
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come  to  a  dctermiiiaiion  on  this  point,  )ij(l  as  one  B  O  o  iv 
would  wait  tor  the  icturii  of  n   courier  Irom  the.     *^ 
frontiers;  nnd  that  even  at  the  time  we  arc  writing, 
there  is  llill  perhaps  a  Jilpute,  idpeclinp;  tlie  kind 
oF  protedion  which  it  is  moll  expedient  lo  adopt 
ior  a  Icttlement  of  this  importance. 

Jt  is  the  general  opinion  of  Teamen,  tliat  tlie 
fecuiity  of  the  hie  of  France  mull  depend  entirely 
on  the  naval  forces:  but  they  a  knowledge,  th::t 
thefe  lorces  cannot  fulhl  this  intention,  till  ihcy 
have  been  Iheltered  from  tljo(e  hurricanes  fo  Ire- 
qaent  and  fo  terrible,  which  prevail  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes from  the  mcnth  of  December  to  that  of 
April.  A  great  number  of  merchantmen  have 
indeed  been  loll,  and  whole  Iquadrons  have  re- 
ceived fo  much  injury,  even  in  Port  Louis,  the 
only  one  to  which  feamen  at  prefent  relbrt,  that 
too  much  labour  cannot  be  bellowed  in  guarding 
againfl  thefe  dreadful  events.  For  a  long  time, 
the  government  paid  little  attention  to  this  im- 
portant objecl.  It  has  at  lengih  determined  to 
dig  a  large  harbour  in  this  road,  in  the  comfort- 
able hope  that  fliips  of  all  dimenlions  may  one  day 
find  a  fafe  afylum  here. 

This  bufmeis  cannot  be  pufhed  on  with  too 
much  expedition  ;  but  fuppofing  it  executed  with 
every  poliible  fuccefs,  the  maritime  forces  v/ould 
nill  be  infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
The  ftate  will  never  fub)ed  itfelf  to  the  expence 
of  maintaining  conftantly  a  ftationary  fquadron  in 
thefe  latitudes;  and  it  is  polfible  that  the  illnnd 
may  be  attacked  in  tl:e  abfence  of  the  fleet,  winch 
may  alfo  be  dellroyed  by  ficknefs  or  by  a  florm. 
Let  it  be  a  (Irong  or  a  weak  one,  it  flijl  runs  the 
rifque  of  being  beaten;  and  even  if  it  v.ere  vic- 
torious, an  opportunity  may  have  been  feized  of 
landing  troops  during  the  aclion.  Thefe  troops 
would  immediately  march  on   to  the   port,  and 

would 
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BOO  K  would  m.ii.c  tlicmfclves  mailers  of  it,  as  well  as 
^^  •  ot  ilic  victorious  iliips,  which  might  have  taken 
lliehcr  there  in  order  to  relit.  By  this  manoeuvre, 
which  is  a  very  fimplc  one,  a  valuable  Icitlement 
would  fall,  without  flrikinp;  a  blow,  into  the  hands 
of  p.n  enterpriling  and  n\rirul  enemy.  Thcle  ap- 
prelicnfions,  which  are  well  lounded,  argue  the  ne- 
celTity  of  fortifications. 

Some  engineers  have  imagined,  that  batteries 
judicioufly  dil'pofed  along  the  coafl,  v/ould  be  fuf- 
ficienc    to   prevent    the    befiegers    from    landing. 
But  fince  it  has  been  afcertained  that  the  ifland  is 
accelTible  to  boats  in  the  grcatell  part  of  it's  cir- 
cumference, that  even  in  leveral  places,  a  delcent 
could  be  eftedcd  by  force  under  the  protedion  of 
the  men  of  war,  this  plan  has  been  relinquifhed.  It 
has  been  underftood,  that  there  would  be  an  infi- 
nite number  of  pofls  to  fortify  ;  that  the  expences  . 
would  be  endlefe  ;  that  too  many  troops  would  bel 
wanted ;  and  that  the  diiliibution  of  them  would 
leave  every  point  expofed  to  the  confequence  of  a 
landing  executed  fuddenly,  or  by  furpnfe. 

The  idea  of  a  warof  pofls  has  not  been  thought 
a  more  fortunate  one.  The  lilc  of  France,  not- 
withflanding  the  advantage  of  p(jfts,  will  never 
colled  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  to  refift  thole 
which  the  enemy  may  bring  there.  The  perfons 
who  have  propofed  this  idea,  have  laid  a  flreis 
upon  the  adiftance  to  be  obtained  from  the  colo- 
nifts  and  tb.e  flaves  :  but  they  have  been  obliged  at 
length  to  acknowledge,  that  this  inultitude,  which 
might  poiTibly  be  of  fome  ufe  behind  good  ramparts, 
could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice  in  the  open  field.       | 

The  projed  of  building  and  fortifying  a  city  in 
the  inland  parts,  has  for  a  long  time  had  it's  par- 
tifans.  Such  an  eiiablifhment  appeared  to  ihem 
proper  to  keep  the  befiegers  at  a  diftance  from  the 
center  of  the  colony,  and  to  force  them,  in  time, 

iO 
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to  relinquifli    any    advanuiges  they  might    have  n  o  o  K. 

gained  at   fiiil.      I'hcy  would   not   be  convinced  ^^_ 

that  witliout  any  movement  ow  the  pan  o(  an 
enemy,  wlio  was  become  maflcr  of  ihc  ports,  and 
of  the  coafls,  the  garrilon,  deprived  of  every  ex- 
ternal communication,  would  loon  be  reduced  to 
the'  neccflhy  of  lurrendering  at  difcretion,  or  of 
perilliing  with  famine.  And  even  if  the  enemy 
were  to  do  nothing  more  tlian  fill  up  the  roads, 
and  deflroy  the  arlenals,  magazines,  and  all  the 
public  edificts,  would  not  their  principal  objedl: 
be  fulfilled  ?  Of  what  concern  would  it  be  then  to 
them,  that  there  (liould  be  a  fortrefs  and  a  garrifon 
in  the  midll  of  an  illand,  incapable  of  giving  them 
ony  uneafinel's,  or  of  exciting  their  jcaloufy  in 
future  ? 

After  fo  many  variations  and  fuch  uncertain- 
tics  of  opinion,  the  government  has  begun  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  only  method  of  defending  the 
colony  is  to  provide  for  the  fecuriry  of  it's  two 
ports;  to  effablifli  a  communication  diat  fliali 
give  rife  to  internal  connections  between  them  ; 
that  fhall  facilitate  a  ready  diftribution  of  the 
forces  according  to  tlie  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  fhall  make  the  fuccours  which  might  arrive 
from  without  by  one  or  other  of  it's  roads,  com- 
mon to  both  parties 

Port  Bourbon,  where  the  Dutch  had  formed 
their  fettlement,  and  Port-Louis,  the  only  one  to 
which  the  French  refort,  had  not  hitherto  appear- 
ed capable  of  being  fortified  :  the  firft,  on  account 
of  it's  vaft  extent,  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
irregular  heights  which  lurround  it.  But  the 
Chevalier  d'Ar9on  has  propofed  a  plan  which  has 
removed  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  which,  after 
the  fulled  difcufnon,  has  obtained  the  approbati- 
on of  thofe  who  are  the  bell  acquainted  with  this 
miportant  art.  The  expences  attending  the  exe- 
cution 
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BOOK  ciition  of  this  great  projcc^l  have  Ixcn  rifjklly  cal- 
'^-      cul.itcJ,  nnd  it   is  afliimLcl,  ihat  ihcy  will  not  be 
confidcrablc. 

But  whiit  number  of  trf)ops  will  !)e  wanted  to 
defend  thei'e  fortifications  ?  The  Ikillul  engineer 
iilhally  requires  but  few.  He  is  well  aware,  that 
if  many  were  to  be  fcnt,  they  would  Toon  grow 
effeminate  by  the  heat  o(  the  climate,  become 
corrupt  by  the  defire  and  expC(^lation  of  gain, 
ruined  by  debauchery,  and  enervated  by  idleneis. 
Accordingly,  he  has  reduced  them  in  time  of  peace 
to  two  thouland  men,  who  will  be  eafily  retrain- 
ed, exerciic'd,  and  difcipiined.  This  number  ap- 
pears to  hrm  fufficient  to  red  ft  any  fudden  or  un- 
expedcd  attack  that  might  fall  on  the  colony.  If 
it  were  threatened  with  extraordinary  danger  from 
great  preparations,  a  minifter,  attentfve  to  the 
Horms  that  arc  gathering,  would  have  time 
enough  to  fend  over  the  forces  necefiary  to  de- 
fend ir,  or  to  att  in  Indoftan  according  to  circum- 
flances. 

Some  perfons  will  difapprove  of  thefc  views. 
The  ifle  of  France  cofts  th.e  ftate  annually  eight 
millions  of  livres  *.  This  expence,  which  will 
fcarce  admit  of  any  redudion,  excites  the  indig- 
nation of  many  good  citizens.  Their  wifh  is  that 
this  fetilemcnt  fhould  be  r»bandoned  as  well  as 
Bourbon,  which  is  only  a  burdenfome  appendage 
to  it. 

This  indeed  would  be  the  fcheme  m oft  expe- 
dient to  be  adopted,  if  we  confidercd  only  the 
janguifhing  trade  now  carried  on  by  the  PVench  in 
India.  But  political  fpeculations  reach  beyond 
this  objecft.  It  is  forefeen,  that  if  this  refolution 
were  adhered  to,  the  FngliOi  would  drive  all  fo- 
reign nations  from  th.e  Afiaticfeas  ^  that  they  would 

appropriate 
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appropriate   to   ihcmfelvcs  all  the  riclies  of  ihefcB  O  o  K. 

cxtenfivc  regions;  nnd  that  fo  many  powerful  re-, ^ ^ 

Iburces  unitcci  in  their  hands  would  give  thi-m  a 
dangerous  influence  in  Europe.  Thclc  conlulcr- 
ations  ought  flill  more  fully  to  convince  the  court 
of  Verfailles  of  the  neccflity  of  fortifying  the  IHe 
of  France;  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  m.oft  ef- 
fe(ftnal  precautions  not  to  be  impofcd  upon  by  thx 
agents  chofcn  to  carry  this  point  into  execution. 

HowEVF.R,  tlicre  is  fo  ncceilary  a  conneit'tioii 
between  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  that 
thofe  two  pofieiTions  are  entirely  dependent  on 
each  other;  for,  without  the  llle  of  France,  there 
would  he  no  protection  for  the  fettlementsin  India  ; 
and,  without  Pondicherry,  the  llle  of  France  would 
be  expofed  to  the  invafion  of  the  Englilli  Irom  Afia 
as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  llle  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  when  con- 
f]dered  as  having  a  necelTary  and  mutual  connec- 
tion, will  be  a  fecurity  to  one  another.  Pondi- 
cherry will  proted  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  the 
rival  of  Madrafs,  v.hich  the  Englilh  mufb  akays 
cover  with  their  land  <ind  fea  forces ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Ifle  of  France  will  always  be  ready 
to  fuccour  Pondicherry,  or  to  ad  ofl"bnlively,  as 
circumflances  fhall  require. 

From  tiiefe  principles  it  appears  how  requilue 
it  is,  after  having  fortified  the  Ifle  of  France,  ta 
put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a  flate  of  defence. 
This  place  will  become  the  necelfary  flapic  ot  all 
the  trade  carried  on  with  India,  as  well  as  a  depofiC 
of  all  the  troops  and  provifions  that  will  be  tent 
there.  It  will  alfo  ferve  to  protect  a  fmall  forc-% 
when  offenfive  m.ean.ires  are  purfucd. 

When  the  Ifle  of  France  and  Pondicherry  are 
once  put  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence,  the  court 
of  Verfailles  will  no  longer  fcrupie  to  afford  the 
merchants  that  protedion    which   the    foxereiga 

owes 
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BOO  Kowes  to  his  fubjce^s,  iluoughont  the  wIkiIc  of  his 
^^^^  (Jominions.  The  Bririfli  miiiiflry,  on  ihcir  parts, 
will  be  more  fully  convinced  than  they  have  hi' 
therto  appeared  to  be,  of  the  ncccility  of  rcfl:rain- 
iiig  the  Englifli  traders  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration and  juftice.  But  will  the  Engl ifli  Com- 
pany be  made  to  give  up  the  abufe  of  pcAver,  and 
to  renounce  thofe  loofc  principles  which  their  afto- 
nifhing  fuccefs  has  inl'pired  them  with  ?  This  can- 
not be  expcded.  I'hcir  refinance  would  produce 
acrimony  :  the  intcrefts  of  the  two  nations  would 
clafli,  and  war  would  enfue. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  ruggefl:  any  idea  that  would 
tend  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  dilcord.  Rather  let 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  philoiophy  be  heard  by 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  fovereigns,  after 
fo  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  of  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad 
ambition  of  reigning  over  wafted  regions,  and 
people  groaning  under  the  weight  of  opprelTion ! 
May  all  men,  become  brethren,  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  confider  the  univerfe  as  one  family  under 
the  eye  of  one  common  Father!  But  thefe  wilhes, 
which  are  thofe  of  every  enlightened  and  humane 
man,  will  appear  as  idle  dreams  to  ambitious  mi- 
niflers,  who  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Their  bufy 
and  refllefs  difpofition  will  fiill  fhed  torrents  of 
blood. 

Some  pitiful  commercial  intereft  will  again 
arm  the  French  and  the  Englifh.  Though  Great 
Britain,  in  mod  of  her  wars,  has  aimed  chiefly  at 
deflroying  the  indufl:ry  of  her  neighbours;  and 
though  the  fuperioriry  of  her  naval  forces  may  ftill 
keep  up  the  hope,  fo  often  difappointed,  of  effect- 
ing tliis,  yet  we  may  fafely  foretell  that  fhe  would 
chufe  to  remove  the  fcene  of  action  from  the  feas 
of  Afia,  where  Hie  would  have  fo  little  to  gain, 
and  fo  much  to  lofe.     That  pov/er  is  not  ignorant 

of 
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of  tlic  fecrct  wilhcs  formed  on  all  fides  for  the  book 
overthrow  of  an  cditicc,  which  cciipfcs  all  ihc  rctl.  j^ 
The  fubah  of  Bengal  is  fecrctly  exafperatcd  that  he^ 
1)38  not  even  the  appearance  of  authority  left.  The 
fiibah  of  the  Dccan  is  inconlolable  to  fee  his  com- 
merce under  the  coniroul  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
nabob  of  Arcot  endca\'ours  to  difpci  the  jealoufies 
of  |jis  tyrants.  The  Marattas  are  exafpcratcd  to 
find  perpetual  ohflaclcs  to  their  depredations.  All 
the  powers  of  tbefe  countries  are  either  adually 
cnflaved,  or  think  ihcmfelveson  the  eve  of  being 
fo.  England,  we  may  prefume^  would  not  wifh 
to  fee  the  French  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confede- 
racy. On  the  contrary,  we  may  venture  to  fortell, 
that  a  (Irid  neutrality  for  India  would  be  the  wifcft 
plan  they  could  purfue,  and  the  one  they  would 
mod  readily  adopt. 

But  would  this  fydem  be  as  eligible  for  their 
rivals.''  Certainly  not.  The  French  arc  aware, 
that  warlike  preparations  made  at  the  llle  of 
France  might  be  employed  with  advantage;  that 
the  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  are  too  extenfive  not 
to  be  open  to  attacks;  and  that,  fince  their  ex- 
perienced officers  are  returned  home,  the  Britifh 
pofiellions  in  Indoftan  are  only  defended  by  young 
men,  more  intent  upon  making  their  fortunes  than 
upon  military  exercifes.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
prefamed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would  eagerly 
ieize  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  former 
difafters.  At  the  fight  of  their  flandards,  all 
thefe  opprefled  fovereigns  would  take  the  field ; 
and  the  rulers  of  India,  furrounded  vvith  enemies, 
and  attacked  at  once  on  the  north  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  fea  and  by  land,  would  infallibly  be 
overpov.ered. 

Thev  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deliverers  Principles 
of  Indollan,  would  emerge  trom  that  ftate  of  hu- ^^'^^^^* 
aiiiia^ioa  into  v.hich  their  owji  mifconducl   hathoughtto 

plunged  puifue  in 
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B  o  o  iv  plunged  them.  Tiicy  v;ouid  become  the  idols  of 
1^^  il)e  princes  and  |x*oplc  of  Afia,  provided  the  re- 
volt u  ion  broijoht  about  by  ihem  Ihould  prove  a 
\ci]l)n  of  m()dLiati(jn.  Their  trade  would  be  ex- 
tcnhve  and  Hnurilhiiig,  ("o  long  as  they  knew  how 
to  bcjuil.  But  this  proipcriiy  would  end  in  fonic 
ronn.irra-  fatal  cataflroplic,  fliould  an  inordinate  ambitioa 
p<"!!er'  prompt  them  to  plunder,  ravage,  and  opprefs. 
rhfyrn-  Tlicy  would  then,  in  their  turn,  Ihare  the  lame 
^y'^^  faie  as  their  extravagant  and  cruel  rivals  whom 
they  had  reduced. 

To  conquer,  or  to  plunder  with  violenee,  is  the 
fame  thing.  The  plunderer  and  the  violent  man 
arc  always  objects  of  detedation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  that  great  riches  are 
not  to  be  rapidly  acquired  without  great  injuftice; 
but  it  is  not  Itfs  true,  that  an  unjufl  man  is  uni- 
vcrfally  hated  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
v/hether  the  wealth  he  hath  gained  will  indemnify 
liim  for  the  odium  he  hath  incurred. 

There  is  not  anyone  nation  that  is  not  jealous 
of  the  profpeiiiy  of  another.  Why  mud  thisjea- 
ioufy  be  perpetuated,  notwithflanding  the  experi- 
ence of  it's  fatal  confequences  ?. 

There  is  but  one  lawful  mode  of  obtaining  a 
fuperiority  over  our  competitors:  this  is,  mildnefs 
in  adminidration  ;  faithful  obfervance  of  engage- 
ments ;  the  having  goods  of  a  better  quality  and 
the  being  fatisfied  with  a  moderate  profit.  Why 
fhould  we  have  recourfe  to  other  meafures,  which 
become  more  hurtful  in  procefs  of  time  than  they 
are  ufefui  at  the  moment  ? 

Let  the  merchant  be  humane  and  juft;  and  if  he 
fliould  enjoy  poiTellions,  let  them  not  be  ufurped. 
Ufurpaiion  is  inconfiflent  v»'ith  quiet  enjoyment, 

To  ad  with  policy,  or  to  cheat  with  dexterity, 
is  the  fame  thing  ^  and  the  only  reililt  of  it  is  mif- 

trufl:. 
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triifl,  which  Jirlfcs  as   foon  as  the  duplicity  is  dif-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
covered,  and  is  never  removed. 

If  it  be  a  matter  of  iniporiance  to  a  citizen,  to 
efiablilh  a  character  in  Ibcicty,  it  is  of  much  high- 
er con  fcquencc  to  a  nation  to  acquire  one  among 
other  nations,  in  the  midft  of  which  it'b  intention 
is  to  fettle  and  profpcr. 

A  wisiv  people  Vvill  never  fulTer  that  any  in- 
croachment  Oiould  be  made  upon  liberty  or  pro- 
perty. They  will  refpcct  the  conjugal  tie  ;  tiiey 
will  conform  to  tlie  cultoms  of  the  country;  and 
wait  for  a  change  of  manners  from  time,  ii  they 
do  not  bend  the  knee  before  the  Gods  of  the 
country,  ihcy  will  at  leall  carefully  abflain  from 
breaking  their  altars  ^  let  them  rather  fall  by  their 
antiquity.  Tliefe  people  will  thus  become  natu- 
ralized. 

What  leflbn  fnall  v/e  have  learnt  from  themaf- 
facre  of  fo  many  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  EngliiTi,  and 
French,  unle(s  it  have  taught  to  keep  upon  good 
terms  with  the  natives  ?  if  we  adl  with  them  as 
our  predeceffurs  have  done,  we  Ihall  certainly  be 
inaiTacred,  as  they  have  been. 

Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  be  impofrcrs  on 
cur  firll  appearance-,  fervile,  v/hen  we  are  receiv- 
ed ;  infolent,  when  we  think  ourfelvcs  firong ;  and 
cruel,  when  we  are  become  all-powerful. 

To  infure  theafFedion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
diflrid,  is  the  only  circumilance  that  can  render 
your  fcLtlements  firm.  Ad  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
thefe  inhabitants  lliall  defend  you  wheu  you  are 
attacked,  i^  they  do  nor  defend,  tlicy  will  betray 
you. 

Nations  that  are  fubdued,  long  for  a  deliverer; 
nations  that  are  opprcllvd,  for  an  avenger;  and 
ihey  will  fuon  find  one. 

Will  ye  be  always  extravagant  enough  to 
prefer  fiavcs  to  men  that  arc  trcQ  ;  difconrented  to 

aftcclicriaic 
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BOO  iCafTcdionntc  fubjcdts  ;  cacniics  to  friends  ;  foes  to 
'^-      brethren? 

If  yc  fhonld  happen  to  take  a  part  in  the  dif- 
piitcs  bcrwccn  two  princes,  be  not  liglitly  influ- 
enced by  the  call  of  inlereil:  againd  the  claims  of 
juilice.  What  compe.'ifaiion  can  ye  have  for  lofing 
the  title  of  jufl?  Be  rather  mediators  than  auxilia- 
ries. Tlie  part  of  a  mediator  is  always  refpeded  ; 
that  of  an  auxiliary  always  hazardous.  Will  ye 
ftill  continue  to  mallacrc,  imprifon,  and  plunder 
thofe  who  have  put  themfelves  under  your  pro- 
tedion  ?  Proud  Europeans,  ye  have  nut  always 
conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  Will  ye  not  at 
length  be  afhamed  of  having  fo  frequently  degrad- 
ed yourfelvcs  to  ad\  the  part  of  corrupters  of  the 
brave  commanders  of  your  enemies  ? 

W^iiAT  do  thofe  forts  announce  with  which  you 
have  lined  all  the  coafts;  unlefs  it  be  your  terror 
and  the  odium  of  thofe  that  furround  you.^  Ye 
will  no  longer  be  under  apprehenfions,  when  ye 
are  no  lono-er  detefled.  Ye  will  no  longer  be  de- 
tefted  when  ye  are  benevolent.  The  favage,  as 
well  as  the  civilized  man,  alpires  after  happinefs. 

Th  e  advantages  of  population,  and  the  means  of 
increafmg  it,  are  the  fame  in  both  hemifpheres. 

Upon  whatever  fpot  ye  may  fettle,  if  ye  refpe(ft 
yourfelves,  and  if  ye  ad  as  the  founders  of  cities, 
ye  will  foon  acquire  a  power  not  to  be  fubverted. 
Encourage,  therefore,  every  kind  of  increafe  in 
every  rank  and  profcllion,  except  that  of  prieft- 
hood.  Let  there  be  no  reigning  religion.  Let 
every  man  praife  God  in  the  manner  moft  agree- 
able to  him.  Let  morality  be  eflablilhed  on  the 
globe:  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  toleration. 

The  fhip  that  lliould  tranfport  into  your  colo- 
nies healthy  and  vigorous  young  men,  with   in- 
duftrious  and   prudent    young  women,  would  be 
the  beft  laden  of  all  your  vefiels.     it  would  prove 
1  the 
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the  fourcc  of  eternal  peace  between  you  and  the  B  O  9  K 
natives. 

Do  not  muhiply  produdions  nlonc,  but  mul- 
tiply farmers,  confumers,  and  with  tliem  every 
fpecics  of  induftry,  every  branch  of  commerce. 
Much  will  ftill  remain  to  be  done,  while  you  do 
not  meet  with  your  colonics  on  the  fcas  j  while 
they  are  not  as  frequently  feen  upon  your  fliores, 
as  your  traders  are  upon  their's. 

Punish  the  crimes  of  your  own  people  H:!!!  more 
feverely  than  thofe  of  the  natives.  Thus  it  is  that 
you  will  infpire  the  latter  with  refpedt  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws. 

Let  every  agent,  not  only  convicted,  but  even 
fufpeeted  of  the  llighteft  extortion,  be  inflantly 
recalled.  When  venality  is  proved,  punifli  it  up- 
on the  fpot,  that  there  may  be  no  temptation  on 
one  part  to  offer,  what  it  would  be  infamous  on  the 
odier  to  receive. 

Every  thing  is  loft,  while  your  agents  are  only 
protected  perfons,  or  men  of  bad  fame  ;  the  for- 
mer, who  are  intent  only  upon  repairing  their  for- 
tunes, by  plundering  at  a  diftance  ;  the  latter,  who 
come  to  hide  their  ignominy  in  your  counting- 
houfes  and  fadlories.  There  is  no  integrity  lb 
confirmed,  as  to  be  expofed  tocrofs  the  line  with- 
out riflv  of  being  tainted. 

If  yearejufb  and  humane,  people  will  remain 
with  you  ;  they  will  do  more  ;  they  will  even  quit 
diflant  countries  to  come  and  refide  among  you. 

Appoint  fome  days  of  reft  ;  and  inftitute  fome 
feflivals,  but  let  them  be  merely  of  a  civil  nature. 
You  will  be  ever  bleft  indeed,  if  the  moft  chearful 
of  thefe  feftivals  fhall  be  celebrated  in  commemo- 
ration of  your  firft  arrival  in  the  country. 

Be  faithful  to  the  treaties  you  have  concluded. 

Let  your  ally  find  an  advantage  in  them,  which  is 

the  opily  legitimate  guarantee  of  their  duration.     If 

Vol.  II.  O  1  be 
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B  O  o  K  I  be  injured,  either  by  my  own  ignorance,  or  by 
j[^^^  ^  your  cunning,  vain  is  the  oath  I  have  taken  ^  heaven 
and  eartli  will  reicafc  me  from  it. 

As  K)ng  as  yc  dial  I  fcparale  the  good  of  the 
nation  that  has  received  you,  from  your  own  ad- 
vantage, yc  will  be  opprellors  and  tyrants;  and 
it  is  by  the  title  of  bencfadcjrs  alone  that  we  can 
conciliate  afTcdtion. 

Jf  the  man  who  dwells  near  you  fliould  bury  his 
gold,  you  may  be  allured  that  he  curfes  you. 

To  wliat  purpofc  is  it  that  ye  oppofe  a  revolu- 
tion, which,  though  diftant,  will  certainly  be  ac- 
complifhed,  nntwithflanding  all  your  efforts  to 
prevent  ii  ?  The  world  that  you  have  invaded 
mud  free  itfelf  from  that  which  you  inhabit.  Then 
the  fcas  will  only  feparate  friends  and  brothers. 
What  great  calamity  do  ye  fee  in  this,  ye  unjud, 
cruel  and  inflexible  tyrants.'' 

The  edifice  of  wifdom  is  not  eternal  :  but  that 
of  folly  is  continually  tottering,  and  foon  falls  to 
pieces.  Wifdom  imprints  it's  lafl:ing  charaders 
upon  the  rocks ;  Folly  traces  her's  on  the  land. 
Settlements  have  been  formed  and  fubverted  ; 
ruins  have  been  heaped  on  ruins ;  countries  that 
were  well  peopled  have  become  defert ;  ports  that 
were  full  of  buildings  have  been  abandoned  ;  vafl 
trafls  that  had  been  ill  cemented  with  blood  have 
fepa rated,  and  have  brought  to  vi&w  the  bones  of 
murderers  and  of  tyrants  confounded  with  each 
other.  It  feems  as  if  from  one  region  to  another 
profperity  had  been  purfued  by  an  evil  genius 
which  fpeaks  our  feveral  languages,  and  which  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  calamities  in  all  parts. 

Let  our  firft  vidims  no  longer  feel  themfelves 
avenged,  and  rejoice  at  fight  of  the  rage  we  are 
continually  exerting  agalnfl:  each  other.  May 
thefe  ideas,  thrown  out  witliout  art,  and  as  they 
prefented   themfelves  to  my  mind,  make  a  deep 

and 
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find  lading  impreirion!    May  it  pleafe  Heavcn,BOOK 
that   henceforth  I  fhould  have  nothing  but  your      '^  ■ 
moderation   ai:d  wifdom  to    celebrate:    for  it  is        ^ 
agreeable  to  me  to  praifc,  and  painful  to  cenfure. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  has  been  tlie  condu(fl 
of  the  northern   powers,  in  endeavouring  to  fliarc 
in  the  commerce  of  Afia  :  for  the  fpirit  of  luxury, 
penetrating  alfo   into  thefe  regions  of  iron  and  ice, 
has  made  the  inhabitants  covet  the  riches  and  the 
enjoyments  of  other  nations. 


Oa  BOOK 
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BOOK        V. 


Trade  of  Denmark,  OJtenfU  Sizcden,  Prvjfvx,  Spaitt^ 
and  Rujfidy  to  the  Eafl  Indies.  Some  important 
imjuirits  concerning  the  connexions  of  Europe  ivitb 
India. 

BOOK  'T^HE  mod  powerful  nations,  as  well  as  the 
^•_  ^  JL  largeft  rivers,  have  been  infignificant  in 
their  origin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  one 
fingle  inftance  of  a  nation,  fince  the  creation  of 
the  world,  that  has  either  extended  or  enriched 
itfelf,  during  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  by 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  alone,  or  by  the  mere 
refources  of  it's  population.  Nature,  which  makes 
vultures  and  doves,  creates  alfo  that  ferocious 
band,  that  is  one  day  to  rufh  upon  the  peaceful 
fociety  which  has  been  formed  in  it's  neighbour- 
hood, or  which  it  may  meet  with  in  it's  wan- 
dering incurfions.  The  purity  of  blood  among 
nations,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
as  v^ell  as  the  purity  of  blood  among  families, 
cannot  be  more  than  temporary,  unlefs  kept  up 
by  whimfical  or  religious  inflitutions.  A  mix- 
ture is  the  neceffary  refult  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  caufes ;  and  from  this  mixture  a  race  uni- 
verfally  fprlngs  up,  which  is  either  improved  or 
degenerated,  according  as  the  charadler  and  man- 
ners of  the  conqueror  have  adapted  themfelves 
to  the  character  and  manners  of  the  conquered  ; 
or  as  the  charadler  and  manners  of  the  conquer- 
ed people  have  given  way  to  thofe  of  the  con- 
queror. Among  the  various  caufes  which  foonell 
bring  about  this  intermixture,  that  which  pre- 
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fents  itfclf  as  the  primary  and  principal  one.  Is  B  O  O  K 
cinigrarion  ;  more  or  Jefs  excited  by  the  barren-  ^  ^ 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  tlic  difagreeablencfs  of  the 
refidcnce.  If  the  eagle  were  to  find  an  eafy 
fubfiftencc  among  the  defcrt  rocks  that  Iiavc  been 
witncfs  to  his  birth,  his  rapid  flight  would  never 
have  carried  him,  with  his  bill  half  open,  and  his 
claws  extended,  againft  the  innocent  cattle  that 
feed  at  the  foot  ol  his  craggy  afyliim.  But  what 
does  this  ravenous  and  warlike  bird  do,  after  he 
has  i'eized  his  prey  ?  He  repairs  anew  to  the  fiim- 
mit  of  his  rock,  from  whence  he  only  defcends 
when  he  i?  again  folicired  by  want.  It  is  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  favage  treats  his  civilized 
neighbour ;  and  his  plunder  would  be  perpetual, 
if  nature  had  not  placed  between  the  inhabitant 
of  one  region  and  that  of  another,  between  the 
man  of  the  mountain,  and  the  man  who  dwells 
in  the  valley  or  among  the  fens,  the  fame  barrier 
that  feparates  the  different  fpecies  of  animals. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that,  in  the  earliefl  Anaenf 
times,  a  people  called  the  Cimbri  poffefled,  at  ona  in  ' 
the  extremity  of  Germania,  the  Cimbrian  Cher-  Denmark, 
fonefus,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Holftein, 
Slefwic,  and  Jutland  ;  and  that  the  Teutones  lived 
in  the  adjacent  illands.  Whether  thefe  people  had, 
or  had  not,  a  common  origin,  it  is  certain,  that 
they  came  out  of  their  forefls,  or  out  of  their 
marfhes,  in  a  colledlive  body,  and  as  one  nation, 
and  penetrated  among  the  Gauls,  in  queft  of  plun- 
der, glory,  and  a  milder  climate.  They  were 
even  preparing  to  crofs  the  Alps,  when  Rome 
judged  it  necelfary  to  ftem  a  torrent  which  carried 
all  before  it.  Thofe  barbarians  triumphed  over 
all  the  generals  that  proud  republic  fcnt  to  oppofe 
them,  till  the  memorable  aera  when  they  were  to- 
tally defeated  by  Marius. 

Their 
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TuF.rR  country,  wlilch  became  alnioft  a  cicfert 
after  that  terrible  cataftrophc,  was  ptropleci  again 
by  the  Scythians,  wlio,  being  driven  by  Ponipey 
out  iii  that  vaft  Ipacc  between  the  Huxine  and  the 
Calpian  Tea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft 
of  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  found 
in  their  way.  They  conquered  RulTia,  Saxony, 
Wellphaha,  the  Cimbrian  Cherlbncfus,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin,  their  leader,  travcrfed 
fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubduc 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  Simulate  the  people 
againft  the  formidable,  odious,  and  tyrannical 
power  of  the  Romans.  That  fpirit  of  animofity, 
which  he  had  excited  in  the  north,  operated  fe- 
cretly  with  fo  much  force  after  his  death,  that  in  a 
few  centuries  all  nations  agreed  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  that  empire,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  li- 
berty ;  and,  after  having  fliaken  it  by  repeated 
attacks,  were  at  length  fuccefsful  enough  totally  to 
fubvert  it. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  in- 
habitants after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  By 
infenfible  degrees  they  recovered  their  former 
ftate,  and  began  to  beof  fome  confequence  again 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Their  valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but 
on  the  ocean.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two 
feas,  they  commenced  pirates,  v.hich  is  always 
the  firft  ftep  towards  navigation  in  uncivilized 
nations. 

They  firft  made  trial  of  their  ftrength  againH- 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  feized  the  few  mer- 
chant fliips  they  found  failing  up  and  down  the 
Baltic.  Emboldened  by  thefe  fuccefTes,  ihcy  were 
enabled  to  plan  more  confiderable  undertakings. 
They  infefted  the  feas  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,   England,   Flanders,   France,    and  even  of 
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Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.     They   frequently  pc- B  c  O  K 

netrared  into  the  inland    parts  of  thofc  cxtendve^ ^ 

countries,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  conquefl:  c)f 
Normandy  and  England.  Notwithflanding  the 
confulion  that  reigns  in  the  annals  of  thole  bar- 
barous timcs»  we  may  dill  trace  Ibme  of  the  caufes 
of  fo  many  extraordinary  events. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
originally  a  ftrong  propjnfity  to  piracy,  which  has 
always  been  oblerved  in  people  bordering  upon 
the  Tea,  when  they  are  not  retrained  by  civilization 
and  good  laws.  Cuflom  mufb  nccelfarily  have 
made  the  ocean  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them 
to  it's  dorms.  Having  no  agriculture,  breeding 
but  few  cattle,  and  finding  but  a  fcanty  rcfource 
from  the  chace,  in  a  country  covered  with  ice  anci 
fnow,  they  could  have  no  drong  attachment  to 
their  native  land.  The  facility  with  which  they 
builf  their  fhips,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
rafts  coarfcly  put  together  for  the  purpofe  of  fail- 
ing along  the  coads,  enabled  them  to  go  to  all 
parts,  to  land  their  forces,  to  plunder,  and  to 
reimbark.  Piracy  was  to  them,  v.hat  it  had  been 
to  the  fird  heroes  of  Greece,  the  road  to  glory 
and  fortune;  an  honourable  profeflion,  which 
confided  in  a  contempt  of  all  dinger.  This  idea 
infpired  them  with  invincible  courage  in  their 
expeditions,  fometimes  carried  on  under  the  joint 
comm.and  of  different  chiefs,  and  fometimes  di- 
vided into  as  many  armaments  as  nations.  Thefe 
fudden  attacks,  made  in  a  variety  of  places  at  the 
fame  time,  left  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coads,  which  were  but  ill  defended,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  under  a  bad  government, 
the  dreadful  alternative  either  of  being  mafTacred, 
or  giving  up  aii  their  property  to  redeem  their 
lives. 

This 
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BOOK     This  propeiifuy  to  plunder  was  a  natural  con- 
^'       fcqucncc  oF  the  lavage   life    of   the   Danes   and 
Norwegians,  and  of  the  rougli  and  military  cdu- 
caiion  they    received;  but  it  wafi   more   particu- 
larly the  effedt  of  the  religion  of  Wudin.     That 
vic\(jri(nis    impoflor    improved,    if    we  may    be 
allowed  to  fay  fo,  tlie  natural  herccntfs  of  thole 
nations  by  his  languinaiy    tenets.     He  ordered 
that  all  the   implements  of  war,  fuch  as  fwords, 
axes,  and"  lances,  lliould  be  deified.     The  moft 
iacred  engagcmeius  were  confirmed  by  thefe  in- 
ftruments  which  ihey  (o  highly  valued.     A  lance 
fet  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  was  the  fignal  for 
prayer  and  facrifice.     Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death 
was  ranked  among  the  immortal  gods,  and  was 
the  firfl  deity  of  ihiofe  horrid  regions,  where  the 
rocks   and   woods  were  (laincd    and  confecrated 
with  human  blood.     His  follov/ers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  god  of  armies, 
the  father  of  flaughter,  the  deflroyer  of  mankind, 
the  promoter  of   difcord.     The  warriors,    when 
they   went  to  battle,   made  a  vow  to  fend  him  a 
certain  number  of  fouls,  which  they  devoted   to 
him.     Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.     It 
was  the  general   belief,  that  he  appeared  in  every 
battle,   either    to   protecft   thofe  who   fought   va- 
liantly, or  to  mark  out  the  happy  vidims  he  re- 
ferved  for   himfelf;  that   thefe  followed   him    to 
the  regions  of  blifs,  which   were  open  to   none 
but  warriors.     The  people  ran  to  death,  and  to 
martyrdom,  to   obtain  this  rev/ard.     This  belief 
increafed    their  natural   propenfity  to  war,  till  it 
grew  to  enthufiafm,  and  to  a  religious   thirfl  for 
blood, 

Christianity  overthrew  all  the  ideas  refult- 
ing  from  fuch  a  fyftem.  It's  miflionarics  endea- 
voured to  bring  their  profelytes  to  a  fedentary  life, 
ih^t  they  might  be   fit  to  receive  their  inltruc- 

tior.s. 
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tions.  They  gave  them  a  difguft  for  their  roving  B  O  O  K 
life,  by  iuggelling  to  them  (uher  means  of  inb-^  ^• 
fillence.  They  were  io  fortuaatc  as  to  inlpire^ 
them  with  a  love  of  agriculture,  and  more  clpc- 
cially  of  fifhing.  The  great  plenty  of  herrings, 
which  then  came  in  Ilioals  to  their  coalls,  aflorucd 
them  an  eafy  means  of  procuring  (ood.  When 
they  had  fee  apart  a  fuiTicient  quaniity  of  thclc 
fiih  for  tlieir  own  ufe,  in  order  to  prcferve  it» 
lliey  bartered  the  remainder  for  fait.  This  inter- 
courfe  was  encouraged  at  it's  rife  by  one  common 
faith,  new  profpeds,  mutual  wants,  and  great  (e- 
curity.  Such  a  total  revolution  enfued,  that,  fincc 
the  converfion  of  ihe  Danes  and  Norwegians,  n<n 
a  fingle  inftaPiCe  is  to  be  found  in  Iiiflory  of  their 
expeditions  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpiiit,  which  fecmcd  to  animate  Nor- 
way and  Denma:k,  could  not  iaii  of  extending 
their  communication  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
afcendant  which  the  Hanfe  towns  had  acquired. 
Even  when  that  great  and  fingular  confederacy 
fell  into  decay,  Hamburgh  Ilili  maintained  liie 
fuperiority  it  had  obtained  over  all  the  fubjedls  of 
the  Danifh  dominions.  They  were  beginning  to 
break  the  bands  that  had  fubjeded  them  to  this 
kind  of  monopoly,  when  they  were  induced  to 
undertake  the  navigation  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  an 
incident  that  deferves  to  be  noticed. 

A  DtJTCH  fador,  named  Bofchower,  being  fent  Denmark 
by  his  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  ^^^"*^  ^"^ 

.  -^  CHrrv  on  s 

with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfeiftiadewkia 
with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  cliief  of  his'^^^i-^- 
council,  his  admiral,  and  was  created  prince  of 
Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxicated  with  thele 
honours,  haftened  to  Europe,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  before  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
offence  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  rep.ibli- 

caas 
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BOOK  cans  received  the  titled  Have  of  an  Afintic  court; 
^  and  was  Co  highly  provoked  at  ir,  that  he  went 
over  to  Chriflicrn  IV^  kii^  of  Denmark,  and 
offered  him  his  ferviccs,  and  the  intercft  he  had 
nt  Ceylon.  His  propofals  were  accepted.  He 
failed  in  1618,  with  fix  fliips,  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  government,  and  three  to  the 
Company  that  had  aflociated  ihcmfelves  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  India.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  their  pafTage,  put  an  end  to  tlie  hopes  tliey  had 
conceived.  The  Danes  met  wirh  a  very  bad  re- 
ception at  Ceylon  ^  and  their  chif^f,  Ove  Giedde 
de  Tommerup,  faw  no  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  Tanjour,  a  part  of  the  continent 
ncarefl:  to  that  ifland. 

Tanjour  is  a  fmall  flate,  which  is  but  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  it's  greateft  length,  and  eighty  in 
it's  greatefl  breadth.  It  is  of  all  that  coafl  the 
province  that  bears  the  greatefl  quantity  of  rice. 
This  natural  wealth,  added  to  a  variety  of  ufeful 
manufadhires,  and  a  great  plenty  of  roots  for 
dying,  makes  the  public  revenue  amount  to  near 
five  millions  of  iivres*.  It's  fertility  is  owen  to 
it's  being  watered  by  the  Caveri,  a  river  which 
comes  down  from  the  mountains  of  Gate.  At 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the  head,  it 
divides  into  two  flreams.  At  the  entrance  of 
Tanjour,  the  eaflern  branch  takes  the  name  of 
Coleroon.  The  other  retains  the  name  of  Caveri, 
and  fubdivides  again  into  four  branches,  which 
all  flow  within  the  kingdom,  and  preferve  it  from 
that  terrible  drought  which  burns  up  the  reft  of 
Coromandel  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifh  to 
form  a  fettlement  in  Tanjour.  Their  propofals 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.     They  obtained 

a  fruit' 
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fl  fruitful  and  populous  terriiory  ;  on  which  rlicy  BOOK 

built  Tranqucbar,  and  afterwards  the  fortrclb  of  ^ ^ 

Dannebourg,  ilifticient  for  the  defence  both  ot 
the  road  and  the  town.  On  tlieir  parr,  they  en- 
gaged to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  two  thou- 
fand  pagodas,  or  fixteen  thouland  eight  hundred 
livres  *  which  is  continued  to  this  time. 

CiRCUMSTAVCEs  were  favourable  for  eflabhlli- 
ing  a  large  commerce.  The  PortugueCe,  who 
groaned  under  the  oppreHion  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
made  only  feeble  efforts  to  preferve  their  pof- 
ielfions ;  the  Spaniards  fent  no  fhips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  iflands;  and  the  Dutch 
were  folely  intent  upon  engroifuig  the  fpice  trade. 
The  Enalifh  felt  the  effects  of  the  dilhirbances 
their  country  laboured  under,  even  in  India.  All 
thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new  rival  without 
regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

Jn  confequence  of  this,  the  Danes,  who  began 
with  a  capital  of  no  more  than  ^^^-,26^  livres f, 
carried  on  rather  a  confiderable  trade  in  all  parts 
of  India.  Unfortunately  the  Dutch  Company  ac- 
quired fuch  a  fuperiority,  as  to  exclude  ihein 
from  the  markets  where  they  had  traded  moft  ad- 
vantageoufly  i  and,  by  a  flill  greater  misfortune, 
the  difTentions,  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe, 
would  not  permit  the  mother-country  to  attend 
to  fuch  remote  concerns  as  thofe  of  this  fettle- 
ment.  The  Danes  at  Tranquebar  infenlibly  fell 
into  contempt,  both  with  the  natives,  who  value 
men  only  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  with 
the  rival  nations,  uhofe  competition  they  could 
not  fuffain.  They  were  difcouraged  by  this  infe- 
riority ;  and  the  Company  gave  up  it's  charter, 
and  made  over   it's   fettlements  to   the  govcrn- 

*  700I.  'j-  35,552!.    I2S.  61. 

ment. 
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BOOK  mcnr,  as  aa  indemnification  for  the  fums  it  had 
^^^  "^  advanced. 

Changes  Anew  Company  was  formed  in  1670  upon 
the  D.mifh  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Chrilliern  V.  gave 
trade  has    jj^£,-p    in  fliips  and  oihcf  cffedls,  to  the  vahie  of 

vinuprt;one  '  *  i         r       i      •     i      i 

in  India,  thice  nimditd  and  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hvres,  ten  fous  •  ;  and  the  adven- 
turers advanced  (even  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  hvres +.  This  fecond  un- 
dertaking, which  was  entered  upon  without  a 
fufficient  fund,  proved  flill  more  unfuccefsful 
than  the  firft.  After  a  few  voyages,  the  fadtory 
of  Tranquebar  was  left  to  itfclf.  Their  fmall 
territory,  and  two  veifels  that  they  freighted  for 
the  merchants  of  that  country,  were  the  only 
means  they  had  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  and  their 
garrifon.  Thefe  refources  fometimes  failed  them; 
and,  to  fave  themfelves  from  the  effeds  of  famine, 
they  were  reduced  to  mortgage  three  of  the  four 
baflions  that  conftituted  their  fortrefs.  They 
were  fcarce  able  to  fit  out  a  fhip  for  Europe  once 
in  three  years  with  a  very  moderate  cargo. 

Pity  feemed  to  be  the  only  fentiment  that  fo 
defperate  a  fituation  could  infpire.  But  the  ever 
watchful  jealoufy  and  fufpicious  avarice  of  other 
rations,  ftirred  up  an  odious  war  againfl:  the 
Danes.  The  Raja  of  Tanjour,  who  had  frequent- 
ly intercepted  their  communication  with  his  ter- 
ritory, attacked  them  in  16B9,  in  the  very  town 
of  Tranquebar,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Dutch. 
That  prince  had  nearly  taken  the  place  after  a  fix 
months  fiege,  when  it  was  fuccoured  and  faved 
by  the  Englifh.  This  event  neither  was,  nor 
could  be,  attended  with  any  important  confe- 
quences.     The  Danifh  Company  declined  daily, 

*  12,9511.  3s.  9ci.  f  3^,5251. 

and 
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and  was  at  lengtl)  annihihucd    in  1730,  but  not  B  O  o  K 
till  after  it  had  become  bankrupt. 

Two  years  after  this,  a  new  Company  was 
formed.  The  favours  that  were  heaped  upon  it, 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  free  and  advantageous 
trade,  plainly  fhew  of  what  importance  this  com- 
merce appeared  to  the  government.  The  charter 
of  the  Company  was  fettled  for  forty  years.  What- 
ever belonged  to  the  fitting  out  of  their  Hiips  was 
exempted  from  all  duties.  The  woikmcn  they 
employed,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were 
not  tied  down  to  the  regulations  of  particular 
companies,  which  were  a  reftraint  upon  induftry 
in  I>enmark,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. They  were  not  obliged  to  ufe  flampt  pa- 
per in  their  tranfadlions.  They  had  an  abfolute 
jurifdidion  over  the  perfons  they  employed ;  and 
the  fentences  pafTed  by  the  dircdors  were  not 
liable  to  be  reverfed,  iinlefs  the  punifhment  were 
capital.  To  remove  even  the  appearance  of  con- 
ftraint,  the  fovereign  renounced  the  right  he  had 
of  interfering  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs, 
as  being  chief  proprietor.  He  retained  no  in- 
fluence in  the  choice  of  officers,  whether  civil  or 
military,  and  only  referved  to  himfelf  a  power  of 
confirming  the  office  of  governor  of  Tranquebar. 
He  even  bound  himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  con- 
ventions they  might  think  proper  to  make  wirh 
the  Afiatic  powers. 

In  return  for  fo  many  indulgences,  govern- 
ment only  required  one  per  cent,  upon  ail  mer- 
chandize of  India  and  China  which  fiiould  be  knt 
abroad,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  all 
that  O]ould  be  confumed  at  home. 

The  grant  containing  the  above  conditions  was 
no  fooner  confirmed,  than  it  became  neceflary  to 
find  adventurers.  This  was  a  difficult  point ;  for 
the  trade:  to  India  had  hitherto  proved  (a  unluc- 
^-  celsful^ 
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BOO  KCcfblal,  ihat  men  of  property  mud  have  been  to 
V.  tally  aveilb  from  engaging  their  fortunes  in  it  A 
new  idea  was  fuggtftcd  to  alter  this  difpofuion. 
The  flock  was  diftinguiflicd  into  two  diHcrent 
kinds.  The  fir  (I,  called  T^x^^,  was  tliat  in  which 
all  the  cf]e(51s  the  old  Company  had  in  Europe 
and  Afia  were  deflincd  to  be  veiled.  Tiie  ^ther 
flock  was  called  variable^  becaufe  every  year  it 
was  regulated  by  the  number,  and  the  cargoes  of 
the  Hiips  that  Ihoiild  be  fitted  out.  Every  pro- 
prietor might  chule  whether  he  would  be  con- 
cerned in  thefe  expeditions,  the  profits  of  which 
were  fettled  at  the  clofe  of  every  voyage.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  Company  became  perma- 
nent by  the  Jixed^  and  annual  by  the  variable 
flock. 

It  feemed  a  difficult  matter  to  flate  the  fhare 
of  expence  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear. 
Every  thing  was  fettled  with  more  cafe  than  had 
been  expected.  It  was  agreed  that  the  variable 
flock  fhould  only  pay  the  necefifary  expences  for 
the  purchafe,  the  fitting  out,  and  the  cargoes  of 
the  fhips.  All  other  charges  were  to  be  defrayed 
from  iht  fixed  ilock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfa- 
tion,  was  to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India 
floods  which  fhould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five 
per  cent,  upon  all  that  fhould  be  fent  out  from 
Tranquebar. 

The  capital  of  the  new  Company  amounted  to 
3,240,000  livres  *,  divided  into  fixteen  hundred 
Hiares,  of  2,025  livres  -f-  each. 

With  thefe  funds,  which  were  always  in  cir- 
culation, the   proprietors,  during  the  forty  years 
of  their  charter,  fitted  out  eight  hundred    fhips. 
The  expence  of  thefe  vefl'els   in  money  rofe   to^ 
87,333,637  livres  10  foist,  and  in  merchandife, 

*  135,0001.  +84.1.75.6(1.  J  3, $38,9011.  IIS.  3d. 

to 
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to  10,580,094.  livrcs(.Oi  vvlilch  in  llie  whole  made  BOOK 
1)7,913,7^1    livrcs  10  (oh  {If).     The  returns  were  ^      ^ 
fold  for  188,939,673  hvrcs  (t).     Ofihis  Dcnmarl: 
only  conlUmcd  35,450,262  hvres(^) ;  therefore  the 
value  of  153,489,41 1  livrcs  (^)  of  it  was  exported. 
Let  us  make  a  Irefh  divifion,  and  we  fhall  Hnd, 
liiat  the  annual  fales  have  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
4,723,491  livrcs  1 6  fols  (/)  ;  that  of  this,  tlie  coun- 
tiy    lias  only   conlumcd  annually  to  the  value  of 
886,250  livres  10  fols  (j^)  ;  and  that  foreign  nati- 
ons have  carried  ofF  to  the  amount  of  3^837,235 
livres  10  fols  (Z>). 

The  dividends  were  very  irregular,  during  all 
the  time  that  the  charter  laded.  They  would 
liave  been  more  confiderable,  if  part  of  the  pro- 
fiis  had  not  been  conflantly  appropriated  to  the 
excenfion  of  die  trade.  By  tliis  prudent  and  con- 
fiderate  condudt,  the  fortunate  proprietors  trebled 
their  capitals.  Their  flock  would  have  been  in- 
creafed  with  the  additional  fum  of  2,000,000  of 
livresO),  if  in  1754,  the  Danifh  minidry  had  not 
prevailed  upon  the  directors  to  ered  a  llatue  to 
King  Frederic  V. 

When  I  rcfledl  upon  thefe  public  monuments 
confecrated  to  a  fovereign  in  his  life  time,  his 
want  of  modefty  always  occurs  to  my  mind. 
When  a  prince  orders  them  himfclf,  it  feems  as  if 
he  faid  to  his  people,  '  I  am  a  great  man  ;  1  am  a 
'  great  king.  It  is  impoihble  for  me  to  prefent 
'  myfelf  every  day  to  your  view,  and  to  receive 

*  the  fplendid  tetlimony  of  your  admiration  and 

*  atfedlion.     But  here   is  my  image.     Get  round 
'  ir,  and  fatisfy   yourfelves.      When   I   fhall   be 

(a)  440,837^-  5S.  {b)  4,079,850!. 

(0  7,872,486!.  7s.  6d.  {d)   1,477, 094J.  5S. 

(0  6,313,39-1-  2s.  6d.  (J)   196,812!.   3s.  sd. 

(i)  36,9271.  2..   id.  (A)   159,8841.   16s.  i^\. 


(0  83,3531.  ^s.  8d. 
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BOOK'  no  mnif,  you  will  condii(!:l  your  child  to  the  I 
foot  of  my  ftatue,  and  you  will  fay  to  him :  1 
Rehold,  my  fun,  and  confidtT   him  attentively. 

*  This   is  the  man   who  repulfcd  the  enemies  of 
'  the  flate,  who  commanded  it's  armies  in  pcr- 

*  lun  ;  who  paid  the  debts  of  his  anceflors;  who 

*  fertilized  our  fields ;  who  protedtd  our  farmers; 

*  who  laid  no  reflraint  upon  our  confcience;  who 

*  permitted  ns  to  live  in  happincfs,  freedom,  and 

*  opulence  -,  let  his  name  for  ever  be  bieft  !' 
What  infolent  vanity  is  this,  even  if  it  be  true  I 

What  impudence  if  it  be  not!  But  how  few 
would  there  be  of  thefe  monuments,  had  theyj 
only  been  eredled  to  princes  who  defcrved  them  .^ 
If  all  the  others  were  taken  down,  how  few  would 
remain  ?  If  truih  had  didatcd  the  infcriptions 
that  are  placed  around  them,  what  fhould  we 
read  ?  "  To  Nero,  after  he  had  affaflinated  his 
*^  mother,  killed  his  wife,  flain  his  preceptor,  and  | 
**  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  mofl 
*'  worthy  citizens."  You  fhudder  with  horror. 
Alas !  vile  people,  why  am  I  not  allowed  to  fub- 
flitute  true  infcriptions  in  the  place  of  thofc  with 
which  you  have  decorated  the  monuments  of  your 
fovereigns.  You  would  not  read  of  the  fame 
crimes;  but  you  would  read  of  others,  and  you 
would  fhudder  again. 

Here  I  would  write,  as  formerly,  upon  Pom- 
p-iy's  column  :  "  To  Pompey,  after  he  had  maf- 
*'  facred  three  millions  of  men."     There  I  would 

write Bafe  mortals,  are  you  then  afraid  that 

your  mafters  fhould  blufh  for  their  wickednefs  ? 
When  you  pay  them  fuch  homage,  how  is  it 
poll'ible  they  Ihould  think  that  you  are  unhappy  ? 
How  fhould  they  not  imagine  that  they  are  the 
idols  of  your  hearts,  when,  by  your  acclamations, 
you  give  your  approbation  to  the  fervility  of  the 
courtiers. 

I  But 
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But  the  people  will  anfvvcr,  *'  Thefc  monn-  BOOK 
*^  nicnts  arc  not  credcd  hy  us.  \Vc  lliould  never  ^  • 
*'  hive  thought  of  conferring  the  honour  of  a 
*'  flaiue  on  a  tyrant  who  kept  us  plunged  in  mi- 
*'  lory,  and  to  uhom  our  profound  filence,  when 
*'  he  palled  through  our  city  in  perfon,  fo  fre- 
*'  qucntly  announced  the  indignation  we  felt. 
*'  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  vvc  Ihould  have  been 
fo  mad,  after  he  had  exhauded  us  nearly  of  all 
our  means  of  fubfillcncc,  to  throw  away  the  few 
we  had  llil'  remaining  upon  a  cad.'* 
MoNARCHS,  if  yeaiegood,  ye  may  be  afTurcd 
of  the  rtatue  wljich  ye  raife  to  yourfelves.  The 
nation,  whofe  happinefs  you  have  created,  will 
grant  it  to  you  a  century  after  your  death,  when 
your  adionsllia!!  have  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of 
hiflory.  Jf  ye  are  Sad  and  vicious,  you  only  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  your  wickednefs  and  your  vices. 
The  fovereign,  who  is  poflefTed  of  any  degree  of 
dignity,  will  wait.  He  who  is  polTeflcd  of  true 
greatnefsof  foul,  would  perhaps  dildain  a  fpeciesof 
incenfe  indifciiminately  bedowed  in  all  ages  upon 
vice  and  virtue.  While  the  infcription  was  en- 
graving round   his  datue,  to  the  most  high, 

MOST  worthy,  most  PUISSANT,  MOST  GLORI- 
OUS,  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  rRJNCl-,  &:c.  he  WOuld 

recollect,  that  the  fame  titles  were  engraved  under 
the  datue  of  a  Tiberius,  a  Domi  Jan,  or  a  Cali- 
gula;  and  he  would  exclaim  with  a  worthy  Ro- 
man, "  Spare  me  a  homage  that  is  too  fufpicious, 
"  Let  me  have  no  tainted  honours.  My  temple 
"  is  in  your  hearts.  There  it  is  th.at  my  image  is 
*'  beautiful,  and  that  it  will  lad.'* 

And,  indeed,  with  whatever  folidity  mvonii- 
mcnts  may  be  condruded,  fooner  or  later  ilie 
hand  of  Time  dnkes  and  overturns  them.  On 
the  contraiy,  ilie  edge  of  his  fcythe  is  blunted 
againd  the  p.^.ge  of  hidory.     h  can  have  no  efftdt 

V\)L.  II.  P  '  upcn 
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loOKupoii  the  heart,  or  upon  the  mcmoiy  of  man. 
^  FJis  veneration  is  traiilinitted  from  age  to  age; 
^  'dnd  ruccccdiiig  centuries  arc  perpetually  repeating 
it.  Proud  waters  of  the  Seine,  iwcll  yourielves 
if  ye  dare:  ye  may  fweep  away  our  bridges,  and 
even  the  ftatue  of  Henry  :  but  his  name  will  re- 
main. It  is  before  the  iinagc  of  this  great  king  that 
liic  people,  imprcfl'ed  with  tender  fentiments,  and 
ihe  (Iranger,  ftop.  If  the  other  monuments,  fo- 
vercigns,  that  arc  confccrated  to  you,  are  alio 
vifited,  do  not  miftake  the  intention.  Men  do 
not  come  to  honour  your  perfons;  they  come 
to  admire  the  workmanfhip  of  the  art  :  regret- 
ting, at  the  fame  time,  that  fo  fubiime  a  talent 
which  fhouid  devote  itfelf  to  virtue,  fhould  be 
fo  meanly  proftituted  to  vice.  At  the  foot  of 
your  (latue,  what  can  the  citizen  oi  the  ftranger  J 
think,  when  he  fees  himfelf  furrounded  by  a  fet  of 'I 
wretches  whole  afpedt  difcovers  their  mifery,  and 
whofe  plaintive  accents  folicit  a  trifling  afliftance  ? 
Is  it  not,  as  if  they  (aid  to  him:  behold,   and 

RKLIEVE  THE  DISTRESS  WHICH  THIS  MAM  OF 
BRONZE  HAS   BROUGHT   UPON   U  S  .'*     ErCCt  ftatUCS 

to  the  great  men  of  your  nation,  and  your's  will 
he  looked  for  among  them.  But  in  countries 
ilibmitted  to  tyranny  there  is  but  one  man  and 
one  flatue.  There,  the  bronze  fpeaks,  and  the 
marble  exclaims  :  people,  learn  that  i    am 

ALL,    AND   THAT  YOU   ARE    NOTHING.       Let   mC 

be   excufcd  for  this  digreffion.     The  fate  of   a 
writer  would  be  too  hard,  if  he  were  not  fcjme- 
tuTies  allowed   to  give  v/ay  to  the  fentiment  that 
opprelTes  him. 
Prefent  When  the  charter  of  the  Company  expired  on 

Hate  of  the  ^i  .u       r    a      -i  *       -^         ^        . 

Danes  in    ^"^  ^^th  01  April    1772,  a  nev/  one   was  given 
India.       them,  but  only  for  twenty  years.     Some  refiraints 

were  alfo  laid  upon  the  .^avouis  they  had  before 

enjoyed. 

Except- 
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ExcEprrNG  the  traiie  to  China,  wliicli  flill  con-  BOOK. 
tin  lies  exclufivc,  the  Indian  leas  arc  open  to  all  ^  ^  • 
the  citizens,  and  to  others  who  wilh  to  Ih^rc  in 
their  undertakings.  But  in  order  to  be  intitled 
to  this  hbcrty,  it  is  ncccdiuy  to  employ  no  lliips 
but  what  are  built  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the  king- 
dom ;  to  embark  upon  each  vciicl  to  the  value  of 
thirteen  thouiand  five  hundred  livres  •,  at  lead, 
in  merchandil'e  of  the  national  manufadlure;  to 
pay  to  the  Company  fixty-feven  livres  ten  fols  + 
per  lall,  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cargo 
upon  it's  going  out,  and  eight  per  cent,  at  it's 
return.  Individuals  are  alfo  allowed  to  trade  from 
one  part  of  India  to  another,  by  paying  a  duty  of 
entrance  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  produ^flions  of 
Afia,  and  two  per  cent,  on  thofe  of  Europe,  in 
all  theDanilh  fcttlements.  If  thecourt  of  Copen- 
hagen, as  there  can  be  no  doubr,  have  made  thefc 
arrangements  only  with  a  view  of  encouragii;ig 
their  factories,  experience  muH:  ha\e  convinced 
them  of  their  miftake. 

The  Company  v/as  formerly  exempt  from  the 
duties  fettled  upon  all  articles  employed  in  the 
building  and  viduailingof  (liips.  They  have  been 
deprived  of  an  exemption  which  was  attended 
with  trx)  many  inconveniencies.  They  receive, 
as  an  indemnity,  fixty-feven  livres  ten  fols  ^  per 
lad,  and  thirteen  livres  ten  fols  §  for  each  of  the- 
perfons  compofiiig  the  crews  of  their  lliips.  On 
the  other  hand,  ihey  are  obliged  to  export  upoa 
each  of  their  veflels  difpatched  to  India  to  the  va- 
Ije  of  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  livres  ||  of 
mercantile  articles  fabricated  in  the  kmgdom  ;  and 
to  the  amou'iit  of  eighteen  thoufand  livres  ^  upon 

each  of  the  Ihips  dcllined  for  China. 

i 

*  562I.  los.  +  2I.  16s.  3d.  "X  Ibid. 
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BOOK  Tmi-:  cudonis  fixed  for  tlie  prodiidlons  of  Afia 
^'-  which  Were  coiilimicd  in  J)cnm:irk,  or  fcnt  la 
other  parts,  and  which  were  (onnerly  difTerent, 
are  at  prefent  equal.  TiKy  all  of  them  pay  two 
per  cent,  without  any  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
dcfluKuion.  The  government  has  alfo  referved 
to  itfclt  the  privilege  of  being  the  arbirer  of  the 
cudoms,  which  the  filks  and  coflces,  deftined  for 
tlK  ftate,  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay.  This  reflric- 
tion  is  intended  to  favour  the  interefl:  of  the 
American  iilands,  and  of  the  national  manufac- 
tures. 

The  king  has  given  up  the  prad\ice  he  had  of 
placing  annually,  in  the  Company*s  trade,  the 
fum  of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  livres  *  ;  from 
which  he  ufually  derived  a  benefit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  To  indemnify  him  for  this  facrifice,  when 
the  Company  fit  out  but  one  fhip,  they  will  add 
to  his  private  cheft  twenty-two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred livres  I ;  when  they  fend  two,  they  will  pay 
him  thirty-fix  thoufand  livres  ;|: ;  and  forty-five 
thoufand  livres  §  when  they  difpatch  three,  or  a 
greater  number. 

Under  the  former  adminiflration,  a  proprietor 
of  one  fhare  was  intitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
meetings.  Three  fhares  carried  two  votes,  five 
fhares  three,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
twelve  votes,  which  number  no  proprietor  could 
ever  go  beyond,  whatever  interelt  he  might  have 
in  the  ftocks  of  the  Company.  But  the  votes  of 
abfenteesor  foreigners  were  admitted  upon  produc- 
ing a  power  of  attorney  from  them.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  pradice  v^^as,  that  a  few  merchants 
refiding  at  Copenhagen,  were  the  rulers  of  all  the 
deliberations.  This  evil  has  been  remedied,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  votes  any  one  proprietor 

*  4,i661.  13$.  4.d.  -f-  937I.  los. 
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may    have,  either  for   himfclf,   or  by  proxy,  to  b  O  o  K 
three.  ^• 

Such  arc  the  new  views  v.hich  diftinguilh  the 
late  charter  from  thiOte  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  example  ot  tlie  minillry  has  ir.llucnccd  the 
conduct  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  alfo  made 
fome  remarkable  alterations  in  their  adminiflra- 
lion. 

The  diflin6\ion  cdnbliflicd  between  the  fixt 
and  the  variable  flock  reduced  tlie  Company  to  a 
precarious  llate,  fince  the  proprietors  were  at  li- 
berty, after  every  voyage,  to  withdraw  the  latter, 
which  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  the  operations.  To 
give  this  body  a  more  iblid  conflitution,  thcfe  two 
ilocks  have  been  confounded.  Hereafter,  the 
proprietors  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  claim 
any  part  of  their  capital,  'till  the  expiration  of  their 
charter.  Thofe  among  them,  who,  for  any  polli- 
ble  reafon,  may  willi  to  leden  the  rilk,  will  be 
obliged  to  fell  their  fharcs,  as  it  is  the  conftant 
practice  every  where  elfe. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  lad  charter,  the  Com- 
pany had  a  capital  of  1 1,906,059  livres*,  divided 
mto  fixteen  hundred  fhares,  each  of  the  value  of 
about  7,425  livres-]-.  The  price  of  the  fhare  was 
evidently  too  high  in  a  country-  where  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  are  inconfiderable.  This  inconve- 
nience has  been  remedied,  by  dividing  each  fhare 
into  three  parts;  fo  that  there  are  at  prefent  four 
thiOufand  eight  hundred  fliares,  the  price  of  which, 
lor  greater  fecurity,  has  been  only  rated  in  the 
books  at  2,250  livres  J.  This  alteration  mu ft  have 
iacilitated  the  purchaie  and  the  fale  of  them,  by 
increafmg  the  circulation  and  the  value. 

The  project  of  raifing  the  Danifh  fettlements 
in  India  to  a. greater  degree  of  profperity   than 

*  496,0851.  15s.  lod.  +  3C9I.  7?.  6d.  X  9>'-  ^5^' 

they 
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BOOK  ihcy  hnd    hiilicrto  attained,  lias  next   been  taken 

^ ^-       inro  c  nlidcraiioir.     In   order  to  cfTcd  this,  it  lias 

been  rtguiated,  that  2,250,000  livres  •,  including 
their  clliniatcd  value  of  900,000  livres -j-,  fliould 
conftanily  be  left  there.  The  profiis  accrinng 
from  this  (lock  are  to  remain  (inring  icn  years,  ar.d 
to  be  applied  to  the  increafe  of  the  capital,  and  no 
dividends  are  to  be  made  of  them. 

'Till  thefe  latter  times,  the  fliips  fitted  out  in 
Europe  for  China,  ufed  always  to  carry  with  them 
the  factors  who  were  to  make  up  the  cargoes.  It 
has  judicioully  been  imar',iiKd,  that  agents  rcfiding 
amonc;  ihei-r  celebrated  people,  would  enter  more 
into  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  ;  and  would  make 
iheirfaks  aiid  purchafes  with  greater  facility  and 
advantage.  In  this  view,  four  fadlors  have  been 
fixed  at  Canton,  to  manage  there  the  interefts  of 
the  Company  that  has  cholen  them. 

The  Danes  had  formerly  a  fmall  fettlement  on 
the  illands  of  Nicobar.  I'he  expence  of  it  was 
trifling,  but  it  yielded  nothing;  and  therefore  has 
very  prudently  been  given  up. 

The  Company  had  contraded  the  habit  of 
granting,  upon  mortgage,  a  credit-  of  feveral  years 
to  the  purchafers.  This  indulgence  frequently 
obliged  them  to  borrow  confiderable  fums  at  Am- 
fterdam,  or  at  Copenhagen.  A  pradlice  unknown 
to  the  rival  nations  has  been  violently  oppofed. 
It  would  have  been  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  give  it 
up  entirely  ;  but  it  has  been  retrained  within  fuch 
narrow  bounds,  that  it  can  o  longer  create  mjf- 
truil. 

To  thefe  principles  of  commerce,  much  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  that  were  followed  before,  the  Com- 
pany have  added  the  advantages  of  a  diredlion 
better  regulated,  more  enlightened,  and  more 
clofely  luperin tended. 

f  93,7501.  +  37,5001. 
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Universal  confidfncc  lias  been  the  refill t  ofB  O  O  K 

thelc  prudent  conibiiniiions.     Ahhoiigh  the  divi- . ^^ 

dend  has  rilbn  no  liighcr  than  eight  per  cent,  in 
1773,  and  ten  percent,  in  1774  r»nd  1775,  yet 
theie  has  been  a  profit  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
per  cent,  upon  tlie  fhares  Their  price  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  flill  higher,  if  the  inter- 
nal peace  ot  the  fociety  had  not  of  late  been  lb 
Icandalouily  dillurbed. 

The  old  Company  confined  their  operations  to 
the  trade  of  China.  Among  all  thole  they  had 
to  chool'e,  this  was  the  one  in  which  they  had  the 
leaft  ri(k  to  run,  and  the  greatert:  profit  to  ex- 
pect.  Without  giving  up  this  fource  of  riches, 
other  means  of  acquiring  tiiem,  which  had  been 
too  long  negleded,  have  been  purfued. 

The  coall  of  Malabar,  it  is  true,  has  not  taken 
np  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Company.  For- 
merly, no  more  than  fixty  thoufand  weight  of 
pepper  were  annually  drawn  from  Colefchey  and 
Calicut.  Thefe  purchafes  have  not  had  any  con- 
fiderable  increafe,  but  there  was  reafon  to  hope 
that  affairs  would  wear  a  more  promifing  afpecft  in 
Bengal. 

The  Danes  had  but  jufl:  made  tlieir  appearance 
in  the  Indies,  when  they  fixed  themfelves  at  Chin- 
churar,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ganges.  Their 
misfortunes  drove  them  from  this  opulent  region 
during  more  than  a  century.  They  came  there 
again  in  1755,  with  a  defire  of  fixing  themfelves 
at  Bankibafar,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Oftend 
Company.  Commercial  jealouly,  which  is  be- 
come the  ruling  pallion  of  our  rimes,  fruflrated 
their  defigns,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  founding  Frederic-Nagor  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. This  factory  coft  annually  22,500 
livres  *  more  than  was  coilecled  from   it's  tern- 
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Book  tory  and  the  tufloms  ;  and  this  cxpence,  thougii 
^  inc*  JfifiJcrablc,  was  flill  greater  than  the  tranlac- 
no. IS  would  bear.  J  he  care  that  was  taken,  after 
the  leneualot  the  eliarter,  to  Itnd  (onie  money 
to  this  loo  much  negledted  fetilemcnt,  began  to 
give  it  feme  iTiare  of  animation  ;  but  it  loon  fell 
(igain  to  nodiing.  It's  dcllniCtion  is  owen  to  it's 
having  been  placed  in  a  flate  of  abfolute  depend- 
ence upon  Tran(]uchar. 

This  firft  of  the  Danilh  colonies  has  an  excel- 
lent it.iitory,  which,  though  only  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  had  formerly  a  population  of 
thirty  thoufand  perfons.  There  were  even  ten 
thoul'and  of  thei'e  in  the  city  itfelf.  Raihcr  a 
greater  number  were  found  in  a  large  village, 
filled  v/ith  coarfe  manufadures.  The  remainder 
were  ulefully  employed  in  fome  places  of  leis  con- 
fequence.  Theie,  with  three  hundred  workmen, 
fadiors,  merchants,  cr  foldiers,  were  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans fixed  in  the  lettlcment.  It's  reveiuie 
amounted  to  ioo,oco  livres*,  and  was  fufficient 
for  it's  expences. 

In  prccefs  of  time,  confufion  took  place  in  the 
colony,  which  yielded  lefs,  and  coft  twice  as 
much.  The  adventurers  went  away  ;  the  manu- 
factures languifncd,  the  purchafes  were  diminifn- 
ed,  and  a  very  fcanty  profit  only  was  obtained 
upon  thofe  that  were  ordered  at  diflant  periods. 
Impoliible  as  it  was  to  make  any  advances  to  tlie 
workmen,  it  was  (leceiTary  to  pay  for  the  mer- 
chandize five-and-twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  if  the  cufhomsof  the  country  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

Since  the  year  1772,  the  afpect  of  Tranquebar 
has  been  changed.  A  fmall  degree  of  liberty, 
(bme  flock,    a  better  adminiflration,   and  an  in- 

*  4,i551.  133.  4d. 
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creafe  of  territory,  combined   wiih  oilier  caiifes,  B  O  o  K. 

have    improved  it's  condiii(/ci.     But   it's    didiny,^ ^ 

any  more  llian  that  o\  the  lociety  uliich  regulates 
it,  will  never  be  brilliant. 

The  local  pofijon  of  Denmark,  the  difpofition 
of  it's  inhabitants,  the  degree  of  it's  power  rela- 
tively confidered  -,  every  circumdance,  in  a  W(jrd, 
i3  unfavourable  to  it's  carrying  on  a  great  trade 
with  India.  Are  it's  provinces  fufficiently  rich  to 
furnifh  the  (ums  necellaiy  for  large  undertakings  ; 
or  will  foreigners  truft  their  property  uiih  a  lo- 
ciety, fubjeitt  to  the  caprice,  and  expofed  to  the 
vexations  of  unlimited  authority  ?  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  defpotic  government  to  diiTolve  the  ties 
uhich  ought  to  unite  naiions ;  and  when  once  this 
Ipring  is  deftroyed,  it  can  never  be  rcRored.  It  is 
mutual  confidence  which  draws  n)en  together,  and 
combines  their  intereds;  and  arbitrary  power  is 
incompatible  with  tliis  confidence,  becaule  it  puts 
an  end  to  all  fecurity. 

The  proje(::t  formed  in  17 28,  of  transferring 
from  Copenhagen  to  Altena  the  feat  of  the  Afia- 
tic  trade,  might  polhbly  be  attended  with  fome 
advantages  ;  but  could  not  remove  any  of  theob- 
ilacles  we  have  been  mentioning.  We  may  there- 
fore venture  to  afHrm,  that  England  and  Holland 
were  guilty  of  a  needlefsacl  of  tyranny,  wlien  thev 
oppofed  this  domeftic  plan  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent power. 

Can  the  man  who  has  any  concern  for  mankind, 
and  who  is  not  poriefTed  of  the  narrow  foul  of  a 
monk,  to  whom  the  circuit  of  his  cloifcered  prifon 
is  all,  and  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  is  nothing  ;  can 
fuch  a  one  conceive  any  thing  more  abfurd  and 
more  cruel  than  this  infamous  jealoufy  of  the 
great  powers  ;  this  horrible  abufe  of  their  ftrengthi, 
in  preventing  feeble  flares  from  im*proving  their 
condition  p    Tiie  individual  who   rno<:!d  tlrink  of 
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BOOK  ad\ing  the  fame  part  in  ilic  midd  of  his  country, 
^'  wliich  tlicy  do  among  other  nations,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  the  moft:  execrable  of  malefacf^ors. 
Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans, this  is  the  honed  motive  for  which  you 
take  up  arnT^,  and  maflhcre  each  other !  It  is  to 
determine  which  of  you  fhall  retain  the  exclufivc 
privilege  of  tyranny,  and  the  monopoly  of  pro- 
fpcrity.  I  am  aware  that  you  colour  this  atro- 
cious projc(ft  with  the  pretence  of  providing  for 
your  own  fecurity  :  but  how  can  you  be  credited, 
when  it  is  evident  that  you  fct  no  bounds  to  your 
ambition;  and  that  the  more  powerful  you  are, 
the  more  imperious  you  bcconfe  ?  You  are  not 
faiisfied  with  requiring  every  thing  that  it  is  your 
own  private  inteicft  to  obtain,  your  pride  fome- 
times  prompts  you  to  afk  what  it  would  be  fhame- 
ful  to  grant.  You  do  not  confider  that  a  people 
cannot  be  degraded  without  fatal  confequences. 
Their  honour  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time;  but 
fooncr  or  later  it  will  be  rouzed,  and  they  will 
avenjT^e  themfelves:  and  as  humiliation  is  the  mod 
offenfiveof  all  injuries,  fo  it  is  that  which  is  mod 
feverely  felt,  and  mod  cruelly  revenged. 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  government,  and 
that  found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  fpread 
Company  ovcr  all  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obdacles  in 
at  Oftend.  fQp-je  monarchies.  Thefe  improvements  could 
not  reach  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  wholly 
intent  upon  proje(5\s  of  war  and  aggrandizement, 
by  conqueds.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  whofe 
attention  was  engaged  in  preventing  France  from 
increafn.g  her  commerce,  her  fettlements,  and  her 
navy,  excited  enemies  againd  her  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  lavillied  imm.enfe  fums  upon  the  houfe 
of  Audria,  which  were  employed  againd  France: 
but,  at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown   re- 
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florcd  more  1  Khrs  to  the  other  than  il  had  taken  BOOK 
from  It  by  the  war.  ^• 

The  power  of  the  lioufe  of  Ar.drla,  whlcli 
ought  to  be  formidable  from  ihc  extent  of  it's  do- 
minions, is  confined  by  reafon  of  it's  fuuation ; 
for  mod  of  it's  provinces  arc  diflant  from  the  fea. 
The  foil  of  the  country  yields  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  few  of  the  produdions  that  arc 
fo  much  valued  by  otlier  natitjns.  It  affords  nei- 
ther oil,  fiik,  nor  fine  wool,  which  are  in  fo  much 
repute.  This  flate  had  no  pretenfions  to  opulence, 
and  knew  not  how  to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual 
luxury  and  pomp  of  great  C()urts,  it  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  indufiry  and  manufa(ftures,  which 
might  have  ("upplied  the  means  of  indulging  that 
expenfive  taftc.  "The  contempt  which  it  has 
always  fhewn  for  the  fciences,  prevented  it's  pro- 
grefs  in  every  thing.  Artifbs  will  never  be  emi- 
nent in  any  country  where  they  are  not  allifled 
by  men  of  learning.  Sciences  and  arts  muft 
both  languill),  wherever  a  freedom  of  thinking 
is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  kept  her  vaft  domains  in  a 
ftate  of  poverty,  fuperilition,  and  a  rude  kind  of 
luxury. 

Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  fo  cele- 
brated for  their  adivity  and  induflry,  retained 
pothing  of  their  ancient  fplendour.  The  traveller, 
who  went  to  Antwerp,  beheld  with  aftonifhment 
the  ruins  of  a  city  formerly  fo  flourifhing.  He 
compared  it's  exchange  with  the  fuperb  edifices 
of  paganifm,  after  the  abolition  of  idolatry.  It 
prefented  the  fame  folitude,  the  fame  majefty. 
The  indigent  and  melancholy  citizens  were  ob- 
ferved  walking  about  it,  as  under  Conftantine,  the 
tattered  priefls  were  fecn  roaming  around  their 
deferted  temples,  or  fitting  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tars where  the  hecatombs  had  been  facriHced,  and 
1  tilling 
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15  o  o  K  tclhnp;  the  people  their  fortunes  for  a  fiiiall  piece 
^'  of  copper,  Antwerp,  which  had  been,  for  two 
centuries,  the  (lore  hoiifc  of  the  north,  liad  not 
row  a  fingle  lliip  in  it's  harbour.  Ernirels  and 
I^ouvain,  far  from  Tupplying  other  nations  wiili 
their  clothing,  bought  their  own  of  tlie  Englifli. 
That  valuable  article,  the  herring  fifhery,  had 
paficd  from  Bruges  to  Holland.  Ghent,  Cour- 
tray,  and  fomc  other  towns,  found  their  linen 
jind  lace  manufactures  decrcafc  daily.  Thole 
provinces,  placed  between  the  three  mofl  enlight- 
tiicd  and  mofl  trading  nations  in  Europe,  had  not 
been  able,  with  all  their  natural  advantages,  to 
fuppoit  fo  powerful  a  competition.  Af:er  ftriving 
foine  time  againfl  oppreflion,  againft  impediments 
multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  againll  the  privileges 
vvhiich  a  rapacious  neighbour  extorted  irom  the 
continual  wants  of  government,  they  were  totally 
fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  in  a  political,  as  he 
was  in  a  military  capacity,  \'/ith  a  mind  luperior 
to  every  prejudice,  had  been  long  in  fearch  of  the 
means  of  enriching  a  power,  the  boundaries  of 
which  he  had  fo  greatly  enlarged  ;  when  a  propofal 
was  made  to  him  of  eftablilliing  an  India  Company 
ct  Oflend.  The  firfl  contrivers  of  this  fcheme 
liad  very  extenfive  views.  They  pretended  that, 
if  this  undertaking  could  be  nccomplifhed,  it  would 
exciie  a  fpiric  of  indullry  in  all  the  ftates  under 
the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria  ;  would 
fupply  that  power  with  a  navy,  one  part  of  which 
would  be  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other  at 
r  iume  and  Tried  ;  would  refcue  it  from  the  kind 
of  dependence  it  was  flill  under  for  the  fubfidies 
from  England  and  Holland  ;  and  render  it  formi- 
dable ID  the  coafls  of  Turkey,  and  even  to  the  city 
pf  Conftantinople. 

2  ThB 
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The  able  minidcT,  to  whom  tliis  wasaddrcfTcd,  n  o  o  K. 
Nvas  very  Iciiliblc  o(  the  value  of  fuch  overtures-,  ^• 
he  would  not,  however,  be  loo  precipitate.  To 
accurtom  his  own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this  new 
cllablilhmcnt,  he  ordered  that  two  (liips  fliould  be 
lent  out  to  hidia  in  1717,  with  only  his  own  pall- 
ports.  Their  voyage  was  h  lliccelbful,  that  more 
were  fen t  out  the  following  years.  Every  expedi- 
tion proved  fortunate  ;  and  in  1722  the  council  of 
Vienna  thought  it  was  neccffary  to  fecure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  adventurers,  who  were  moftly  Flem- 
ings, by  the  mod:  ample  charter  that  ever  had  been 
granted.  The  only  fiipulation  made,  was,  that 
the  Company  fliould  pay  to  government,  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1724,  three  percent,  upon  every 
thing  exported  or  imported,  and  after  that  period 
fix  per  cent. 

The  rapacit}'  of  all  governments  is  Inconceiv- 
able. Througliout  the  uholecourfe  of  this  hiflo- 
ly,  we  fhall  not  find  perhaps  one  fingle  inftance, 
in  which  the  tax  has  not  accompanied  the  under- 
taking; not  one  fovereign,  who  has  not  been  de- 
firous  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  part  of  the  harvefl 
before  it  was  gathered  in,  without  perceiving  that 
ihefe  premature  exadions  were  the  fureft  way  of 
dcftroying  it.  From  whence  does  this  kind  of 
delirium  arife  .^  Is  it  from  ignorance,  or  from  po- 
verty }  Or  is  there  a  fecret  fcparation  of  the  inter- 
efl  peculiar  to  the  government,  from  the  general 
interell  of  the  ftate  P 

Ho v/ EVER  this  may  be,  the  new  Company, 
wliich  had  a  capiral  of  fix  millions  of  florins,  or 
io,8oo,co3  livres  *,  appeared  with  advantage  in 
all  the  markets  of  India.  They  made  two  fetde- 
ments,  that  of  Coblom  between  Madras  and  Sa- 
drafpatnam,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  and 
that  of  Bankibaar,  on  the  Ganges.     They  were 

*  4.50,000!. 
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BOO  Kcvcn  in  ("carch  of  n    place  where  their  fliips  mif^ht 
_^j_  ,  touch    for   rofrcfliments,    and    had   turned    their 
views  upon  Madagafcar   for  that   purpore.     The 
Con^pany  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repofc 
fln   intirc  confidence  in    their  agents,    who  had 
iTiewn  a  degree  of  refolution  fufficient  to  furmoiint 
every  obllacle  that  jcalouly  had  thrown    in  their 
way  ;    and  a  Ihare  of  underflanding,  which  had 
extricated  them  from  all  the  fhares  that  had  been 
laid  for  tliem.     This  confidence  was  Hill   increaf- 
cd  by  the  richnefs  of  their  returns,  and  the  value 
of  their  fhares,  which  brought  in  fifteen  per  cent. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  they  would  have  been  dif- 
appointcd,  had  not  their  prcjcdls  been  oppofed  by 
political  inierefls.     To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  rea- 
sons of  this  policy,  we  njufl:  trace  the  fubjed  from 
the  beginning. 
Ciufesof       When  Ifabella  had   fent   out  (hips  to  facilitate 
riiede-      ^|;,e  difcovery  of  America,  and  which   proceeded 
•f  the       2s  far  as  the  Philippine  iflands,  Europe  was  funk 
Company  in  fuch  a  ffatc  of  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought 
^proper  to  prohibit  all  fubjeds  of  Spain,  who  were 
not  natives  of  Caftile,  from  navigating  to  theEaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  had  not  recovered  it's  liberty,    having  been 
ceded,  in    1598,  to  the  Infanta  ifabella,  on   her 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  new  fove- 
reigns  were  required  to  enter  into  a  folemn  en- 
gagem.enr,  not   to  have  any  concern  in  tliis  trade. 
When   thefe  provinces  wore  again  united  to  the 
monarchy  in  163^',  r.o  alteration  was  made  in  this 
odious  fcipulation.    The  Flemings,  juftly  offended 
at  being  abridged  of  the  light,  which  all  people 
are   by   nature    iniitled  to,   of   trading  wherever 
otlier   nations  are  not  legally  po^JelTed  of  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege,  complamed   loudly  of  this  im- 
pofition.     They  were  feconded  by  their  governor 
ihe  cardinal  Jnfantj  who  procured  the  permiflion 
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to  trade  to  tlic  Eaft  Indies.  The  a<ft  to  ratify  b  O  o  K 
this  grant  was  not  yet  iilucd,  when  Portugal  ^ 
fliook  oil*  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  lb  lonf^ 
been  opprclfcd.  The  fear  of  incrcaling  the  dif- 
content  of  the  Portuguel'c,  whom  tfie  Spaniards 
wifhed  ratlier  to  fuotlie,  prevented  the  introdn(itioii 
of  a  new  rival  to  tlic  Foriuguefe  in  Afia,  and  pro- 
traded  the  conckifion  of  this  important  affair,  it 
was  not  yet  fettled,  when  it  was  refolved  at  Man- 
ner, in  1648,  that  the  fubjedts  of  the  king  of 
Spain  (hould  never  extend  their  trade  in  India  be- 
yond what  it  was  at  that  period.  This  ad  ought 
not  to  have  been  lefs  binding  to  the  emperor 
than  it  was  to  the  court  of  iMadrid  ;  fuice  lie  poi- 
felles  the  Low  Countries  on  the  fame  terms,  and 
with  the  fame  refbridions  they  were  fubjed  to  when 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Such  were  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Enghfli  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  effed  the  fup- 
prellion  of  the  new  Company,  tlie  fuccefs  of 
which  gave  them  great  uneafinefs.  Thofe  two 
allies,  who  by  their  maritime  forces  could  have 
entirely  deftroyed  Oflend  and  it's  trade,  were  de- 
firous  of  avoidmg  a  difpute  with  a  power  which 
they  thcmfelve^  had  rai fed,  and  which  they 
thought  they  flood  in  need  of  againft  the  hovife 
of  Bourbon.  So  that,  though  ihey  were  deter- 
mined not  to  fuffer  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  go  to 
the  fource  of  their  riches,  they  contented  them- 
fclves  Vvith  making  remcndrances  on  the  violation 
of  the  mod  folemn  engagements.  They  were  fe- 
conded  by  France,  which  was  equally  interefled 
in  this  matter,  and  was  alfo  guarantee  of  the  vio- 
lated treaty. 

The  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  reprefcn- 
tations.  He  was  induced  to  perfift  in  his  un- 
dertaking by  the  obilinacy  of  his  own  difpofition, 
by  the  arr:biiious  profpeds   that    had  been  fug- 

geflcd 
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BOO  K  gcflctl  to  liiin,  and  by  tlic  great  piivilcgcs  and 
^'  indulj^cnces  granted  by  Spain  to  the  merchants 
rdiding  in  his  dominions.  Thar  crown  then 
entertained  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hcircfs  oF 
the  honfe  of  Auflria  for  Don  Carlos,  and  thoiiglit 
no  conccHions  too  great  for  fiich  an  alliance.  Tlie 
union  of  thoie  two  courts,  which  liad  always  beeii 
conhdercd  as  irreconcilcable,  alarmed  all  Eiirf^pe. 
F.very  nation  thought  itfelf  in  danger.  Number- 
lefs  leagues  were  formed,  and  many  treaties  con- 
cluded, to  endeavour  to  diilblve  that  connection, 
which  was  thought  to  be  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  was.  All  thefe  attempts  were  ineffedual, 
'till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having  no  more  trca- 
fures  to  lavifh  upon  Germany,  were  convinced 
that  they  were  purfuing  a  vifionary  intercft.  Aii- 
flria  was  not  furprifed  at  the  defection  of  her  ally, 
and  feemed  determined  to  aflert  her  claims,  and 
Specially  her  commercial  interefts.  Whetlier  the 
maritime  powers  were  intimidated  by  this  fteadi- 
nefs,  or  whether,  as  was  more  probably  the  cafe, 
they  only  confulted  the  didtates  of  found  policy, 
they  determined  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fanc- 
tion  in  1727.  The  court  of  Vienna  acknowiedg* 
ed  thi^  important  fervice,  by  facrificing  the  Oftend 
Company. 

Though  the  public  a6ls  take  notice  only  of  ^ 
fufpenfion  for  feven  years,  the  proprietors  plainly 
faw  that  their  ruin  was  determined  upon,  and  ihat 
ib.is  flipulation  was  only  inferred  from  refpedt  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  They  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  c©urt  of  London  and  the  ftates-general,  to 
fnpppofe  they  would  have  fecured  the  indivifibility 
of  the  AuArian  dominions  for  a  mere  temporary 
advantage.  This  perfr.afion  determined  them  to 
think  no  more  of  Ollend,  and  to  difpofeof  their 
flock  fome  other  way.  They  made  feveral  fnccef- 
iive  attempts  to  form  an  ertablirhment  at  Ham- 
burg!], 
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burgh,  at  Tried,  and   in  Tufcany  -,  biu  all   their  B  O  O  K 
endeavours    proved   abortive,    cither     from     the     _^_ 
badnefs  of  the  fitiunon,  the  efforts   of  powerful 
nations,  or  the  intrigues  of  pohiics.     Thofe  were 
the  moll  fucccisful  wlio  turned  their  views  towards 
Sweden. 

The  (ludy  of  nations  is  of  all  others  the  mod  Swedifh 
interefting.       The   obferver    delights    to   be   ac- J^^^*  ^"^** 
quainted  with   the  particular  flroke  of  character  Revoiuti-* 
that   diftinguillies  each  people,  and   to  fcparatc  it  o"*  i"  ^^^ 
from  the  numerous  general  characfteridics  that  ac-  f^^cut^} 
company  it.     In  vain  has  this  didiuguifhing  mark  that  na- 
taken  a  tiniflure  from  events :    in  vain  have   na- ^^""^ 
tural  or  moral  caufes  altered  the  fhades  of  it.     A 
penetrating  eye   traces  it   through   all   tliefe   dil- 
guifes,    and    perceives   it    notwithdanding    thele 
variations.     The  more  extenfive  the  field  of  ob- 
fervation  is,  the  greater  number  of  ages  it  prefents 
to  be  edimated,  and  of  periods  to  invedigate,  fo 
much  the  more  eafy  is  it  to  determine   the  pro- 
blem.    Every   age,    and  every   period,  gives,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  exprellion,  it's  own  equa- 
tion ;  and  all  thefe  cannot  be  folved  without  dif- 
covering  the  truth,  which  was,  as  it  were,  wrap- 
ped up  ill  them. 

But  the  defire  of  being  acquainted  with  a 
nation,  mud  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  part 
it  has  borne  upon  the  theatre  of  the  univerfe,  and 
to  the  inflLKnce  it  has  had  in  thofc  majedic  or 
terrible  fcenes  that  have  agitated  the  globe.  The 
caufe  and  effedls  of  this  great  tumult  attradl 
equally  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  of  the 
multitude;  and  it  is  feldom  that  we  are  tired  of 
reflecfting  upon  them.  Are  the  Swedes  to  be 
ranked  among  the  people  who  have  acquired  a  ce- 
lebrated name  ?  This  is  a  point  which  my  readers 
will  decide. 

Vol.  n.  CL  Sweden 
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BOOK      SwEDHN   was  little  known  before  it's  ferocious 
^'       inhabitants  had  concurred   with  the  other  barba- 
rians of  the  North  in  the  fubverlion  of  the  Roman 
empire.     After  they   had  fprcad  cicftrudtion   with 
the  violence  and  rapidity  of  a   torrent,    they  re- 
turned to  their  former  obfcurity.      An    unculti- 
vated and  defert  region,  without  manners,  with- 
out policy,    and    without  form    of  government, 
could  fcarce  fix  the  attention  of  Europe,    which 
was  then  but  little  enlightened,  and  which  made 
no  efforts  to  emerge  from  it's  ignorance.     If  we 
may   believe  fome    old   chronicles,    of    doubtful 
authority,    plunder   and  affailinations   were   very 
frequent.     Sometimes  one  fingle  chief  ruled  over 
the    whole    country,    which   at  other  times   was 
divided   among  feveral   mafters.      Thefe    rivals, 
greedy  of  power,  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  fhame- 
ful  or  mofl    violent    methods  to   fupplant   each 
other ;  and  revolutions  were  perpetually  taking 
place.     It  was  between   fathers  and  children  that 
thefc    wars    were   more    particularly    inveterate. 
Chriflianity,  which  was  adopted  in  this  country 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  did  not  produce  the  leaft  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  thefe  people.     The  fame  ani- 
mofity,  the  fame  contefls,  and  the  fame  calamities 
were  dill  experienced.     This  dreadful  date  had 
been  but  very  little  improved,  when  fome  unfor- 
tunate events  placed  Sweden  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Danes,  or  in  a  kind  of  alliance  which  par- 
took of  flavery.     This  fhameful  bondage  was  dif- 
folved  by  Guftavus  Vafa,  who,  in  1521,  was  chofen 
adminiftrator  of  the  (late,  and  two  years  after,  i-t's 
monarch. 

The   empire  was  then  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 

The    priefts    exercifed   the   principal   authority  j 

and   the  treafury  received  annually  no  more  than 

Twcnty-fonr  thoufand  marks  of  filver,   although 
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tiic  public  cxpcncfs  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand.  ROOK 
Tlie  new  king  fhcwcd  inmklf  worthy  of  the  li-  ^'• 
tuation  to  which  he  was  railed,  by  conceiuratinpr 
'}n  his  hands,  powers  that  were  diffufely  fcaitercd, 
by  rendering  tlic  crown  jicreditary  in  hiS  family, 
by  depriving  the  clergy  of  part  of  their  ulurpa- 
tions,  by  lul)rtitiitin^  Lutheranifm  to  the  cfla- 
blilhcd  form  of  worfhip,  and  by  prudently  lettling 
ihc  nature  and  appropriation  of  the  taxes :  but 
this  fovereign,  having  cairied  his  fyflem  of  refor- 
mation too  far,  precipitated  his  fiibjeds  into  mif- 
fortunes  which  might,  and  ought  to  have  been 
fore  fee n. 

Sweden,  wiiich,  from  the  nature  of  it*s  pro- 
du(i"\ions,  it's  wants,  and  the  extent  of  it's  coafts^ 
fcemed  deftined  for  navigation,  had  nevcrthelcfs 
neglected  it,  fince  it's  inhabitants  had  been  dif- 
gufled  of  piracy.  The  people  of  Lubeck  traded 
with  them  for  their  provifions;  and  brought  them 
fait,  fluffs,  and  all  the  foreign  mcrchandifc  they 
con  fumed.  No  fhips  were  feen  in  their  roads  ♦,  nor 
were  there  any  magazines  in  their  towns,  which 
did  not  belong  to  that  republic. 

The  haughty  foul  of  Guftavus  could  not  brook 
this  dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break 
the  bands  that  cramped  the  induftry  of  his  fub- 
jedls  ;  but  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures. 
He  Unit  his  harbours  againft  the  people  of  Lu- 
beck, before  he  liad  built  any  fhips,  and  before 
he  had  got  any  merchants.  From  this  period 
there  v/as  Icarce  any  farther  intercourfe  between 
his  fubjeds  and  other  nations.  The  whole  king- 
dom fell  into  a  (late  of  languor,  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  idea.  Some 
Engiifli  and  Dutch  fhips,  which  appeared  there 
at  diflant  intervals,  had  but  imperfectly  remedied 
this  evil,  when  Gu(\avus  Adolphus  tfcended  the 
throne. 

Q^2  He 
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BOOK  Hii  fignalizcd  the  firH:  years  of  his  reign  by  fe- 
_y^__jVeral  iileful  alterations.  Agriculture  was  encou- 
raged ;  the  mines  were  worked  with  greater  (kill; 
companies  were  formed  to  trade  to  Perfia  and 
the  Well  Indies  ;  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony 
were  laid  on  the  coaft  of  North  America.  The 
Swedifh  flag  was  difpiayed  in  all  the  European 
latitudes. 

This  new  fpirit  was  of  fhort  duration.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  great  Guftavus  in  war,  turned  en- 
tirely the  genius  of  the  nation  to  arms.  All  men 
were  ftimulated  with  the  defire  of  rendering  their 
names  illuflrious,  by  following  the  traces  of  this 
hero,  and  of  his  difciples.  The  hope  of  plun- 
der was  united  to  the  love  of  glory.  Every  man 
was  eager  to  conquer  the  enemy,  and  to  enrich 
himfelf  with  their  fpoils.  The  national  education 
was  entirely  military,  and  the  houfes  feemed  to 
be  converted  into  camps.  The  temples,  the 
caftles,  and  even  the  fimpleft  dwelling  places 
were  adorned  with  numberlefs  trophies.  One  ge- 
neration of  foldiers  was  fucceeded  by  another  of 
a  fimilar,  or  flill  more  daring  nature.  Thisenthu- 
fiafm  had  fpread  itfelf  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  as  among  the  higheft.  Labours  of  a  fu- 
perior,  or  of  a  meaner  kind  were  all  equally  de- 
fpifed  i  and  a  Swede  thought  himfelf  born  only  to 
conquer,  and  to  regulate  the  deftinies  of  empires. 
This  martial  fury  had  been  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  under  Charles  XII.  but  it  was  extinguifh- 
ed  after  the  tragical  death  of  that  extraordinary 
man. 

The  Swedes  then  became  quite  another  people. 
The  exhaufted  (late  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  lofs  of 
former  conquefts ;  the  elevation  of  Ruflia  •,  every 
circumftance,  in  a  word,  tended  to  difgufl  the 
moft  confident  of  a  fyftem,  which  it  was  no  longer 
pollible  to  follow  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or 

even 
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even  without  the  rifk  of  completing  the  ruin  ofB  00  K 

an  edifice  already  lliakcn  by  repeated  and  violent , ^ 

fliocks.  Peace  was  the  wifh  Ixnh  of  thofe  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  fervice  of  the  field,  and  of 
thofe  whofe  age  had  not  yet  called  them  to  bear 
arms.  The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  for  it's 
liberty,  which  had  been  fucceflively  attacked  with 
precaution,  deftroyed  by  Charles  XI.  and  even  the 
fhadow  of  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  who  had  juft  defcended  into 
the  grave  without  ififue.  All  the  orders  of  the  ftate 
were  afl'emblcd  ;  and  without  abolifhing  the  regal 
title,  they  reflored  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  gave  it  a  greater  degree  of  exten- 
fion  than  it  had  had  before. 

This  great  revolution  was  not  preceded  by  any 
commotion,  nor  followed  by  any  difturbance.  All 
the  changes  were  made  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion. The  firft  attention  was  paid  to  the  moft 
ncceffary  profefTions,  which  till  then  had  been 
unnoticed,  or  defpifed.  The  arts  of  convenience, 
or  elegance,  were  foon  introduced.  The  young 
nobility  travelled  into  every  part  of  Europe 
where  they  might  gain  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
Thofe  citizens,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  ab- 
fent  from  their  country  while  it  remained  in  a 
flate  of  ruin  and  devafl:ation>  returned  and  brought 
back  with  them  the  various  talents  they  had  ac- 
quired. Order,  political  oeconomy,  and  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  government,  became  fubjecSts 
of  inquiry.  Whatever  concerned  the  republic 
was  maturely  difculTed  in  the  general  aflemblies, 
and  freely  approved  or  cenfured  in  the  public 
writings.  Some  ufeful  publications  upon  the 
abflrufe  fciences  appeared,  v/hich  were  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  molt  enlightened  nations.  A 
language,   hitherto  barbarous,  v,  as  at  length  fixed 

to 
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^  O  O  K  to  fomc  grammatical  rules,  and  acquired,  in  pro- 
^  •  rels  (>{  time,  a  degree  of  precifi  -u  and  elegance. 
The  manners  and  morals  of  the  people  under- 
went Hill  more  necefiary  and  more  fortunate  al- 
terations. Politenefs,  affability,  and  a  Ipirit  of 
communication  fucceeded  lo  that  (lernnefs  of 
temper,  and  that  roughncfs  of  chnrad\er,  which 
a  continual  flate  of  warfare  had  left  behind  it. 
Improvements  of  every  kind  were  adopted,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  came.  Fo- 
rei^'ners,  who  introduced  any  new  difcoverics, 
or  any  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge,  met  with  en- 
couragement j  and  it  was  at  thib  favourable  junc- 
ture tla:  the  agents  of  the  Oftend  Company  made 
their  appearance. 
The  A  RICH  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 

S.vcdes      Koning»  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured 
fhal-e  in     ^^""^  approbation   of  the  diet  in   1731.     An  India 
the  India   Company  was  eftablifhed,  with  an  exclufive  pri- 
Manner     V'^^g^  ^^  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  which    The  charter  was  only    for  fifteen  years.     It  was 
thevcon-  thought   that  this  would   be   the  beft  expedient, 
either  to  afford  an  early  opportunity  of  redifying 
any  imperfecflions  incident  to  new  undertakings, 
or  to  relieve   the  anxiety  of  many  citizens  who 
warmly     oppofed     an     enterprife,     which     they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  ccnftitution.     In  order,  as  much   as  pof- 
fible,  to  unite  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  with 
thofe   of  a  privileged    aftbciation,    it  was  agreed 
that   the  (lock  fhould  not  be  fixed,  and  that  each 
proprietor  fhould   be   at  liberty   to   withdraw  his 
own  at  the  end  of  every  voyage.     As  mofl  of  the 
adventurers   were  foreigners,    chiefly    Flemings, 
it  was  thought  equitable  to  fecure  a  profit  to  the 
nation,  by  obliging  them  to  pay  the  government 
i[ifteen  hundred  filvcr  dollars,  or  three  thoufan^ 

three 
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three  hundred  and  ninety  livrcs  •   upon  the  cargo B  O  o  K 
of  every  ("hip.  ,      ^' 

This  tax  did  not  prevent  the  Company  from 
fitting  out  five-and-tweniy  (liips,  during  the  time 
that  their  charter  laded.  Three  of  ihefe  were 
fent  to  Bengal,  and  two-and-twenty  to  China. 
One  of  thefe  fhips  was  wrecked  with  it*s  whole 
cargo,  and  three  of  them  pcrilhed  without  any 
lading.  Notwithftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the 
proprietors,  befide  their  capital,  received  eight 
hundred  feventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  which,  one 
year  with  another,  amounted  to  fifty-four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  a  profit  infinitely  great,  though 
each  of  the  proprietors  was  obliged  to  make  and 
to  pay  his  own  infurances  out  of  it. 

In  1746  the  Company  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  twenty  years.  They  difpatched  fuccelfively 
three  veffels  to  Surat,  and  thirty-three  to  Canton, 
one  of  which  was  wrecked  with  all  it's  lading, 
near  the  place  of  it*s  deftination.  The  profits  of 
the  proprietors  arofe  to  eight  hundred  feventy- 
one  and  one  quarter  per  cent,  or  forty-three  per 
cent,  every  year.  A  remarkable  event  diftin- 
guifhed  this  charter  from  the  firfl.  From  the 
year  1753,  the  proprietors  gave  up  the  liberty 
they  had  always  enjoyed,  of  withdrawing  their 
capital  at  pleafure,  and  refolved  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  permanent  body.  The  flare  induced  them 
toconfent  to  this  new  arrangement,  by  taking  no 
more  than  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  all 
the  mercantile  articles  that  fhould  be  confumcd  in 
the  kingdom,  inflead  of  feventy-five  thouland 
livres  f  which  it  had  received  for  feven  years  pad 
upon  every  voyage.  This  facrifice  had  been  made 
with  a  delign  to  enable  the  Swedifh  Company  to 
fudain   the   competition  of  that  which  had  juft 

been 
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BOOK  been  cdablifhed  at  Embdcn  :  but  the  public  nc- 
^'      ccllitics  occaiioncd  this  indulgence  to  be  retradted 
in  1765.     Perfidy  was  carried  fo  far,  that  even  all 
the  arrears  were  required  to  be  paid. 

In  1766,  the  monopoly  was  renewed  for  twen- 
ty years  more.  The  Company  lent  the  govern- 
ment i,250,ooDlivres  *  without  intcrefl,  and  twice 
that  fum  upon  an  interefl  of  fix  per  cent.  The 
firfl  of  thefe  loans  was  to  be  fuccellively  paid  off 
by  retaining  the  93,750  iivres  -f,  which  the  Com- 
pany had  engaged  to  give  for  every  fhip  they 
fitied  out  i  and  the  fecond  was  to  be  returned 
at  four  Ripulated  periods.  Before  the  firfl  of 
January  1778,  one-and-twenty  vefl'els  had  been 
lent  off,  ail  for  China ;  four  of  which  were  flill 
cxpcded.  The  feventcen  that  had  returned,  had 
brought  back  with  them  twenty-two  millions  fix 
hundred  ihoiifand  pounds  weight  of  tea,  and  fome 
other  articles  of  much  lefs  importance.  It  can- 
not be  precifely  afccrtained  what  profits  have 
accrued  from  thefe  expeditions  -,  but  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  they  were  confiderable,  fince  the 
(hares  have  gained  as  far  as  two-and-forty  per 
cent.  It  is  however  generally  known,  that  the 
dividend  was  twelve  per  cent,  in  1770,  and  that 
it  has  been  fix  per  cent,  all  the  other  years,  and 
that  the  Company  is  charged  with  the  infurances 
fincei753. 

The  Company  have  f^.xed  the  feat  of  their 
affairs  at  Gottenburg,  the  pofition  of  which  af- 
forded conveniencies  for  the  fitting  out  of  fhips, 
and  for  the  falc  of  goods,  which  were  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  A 
preference  fo  qfeful  has  confiderably  increafed 
aClivity  in  it*s  road,  and  the  cultivation  of  it's 
territory. 
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At  the  origin  of  the  Company,  their  flock  va-  BOOK 

ried  tVom  one  voyage  to  another.     It  was  fald  to  ^ ^ 

be  rated  at  fix  millions*  in  175:5,  and  at  fivef 
only  at  the  lad  convention.  The  bed  informed 
pcrfons  know  nothing  upcm  this  important  point 
except  fiom  mere  conjedure ;  for  the  matter  was 
never  laid  before  the  pubhc.  As  the  Swedes 
had  at  firil  much  lefs  concern  in  this  (lock  than 
they  liave  had  fincc,  the  government  have  thought 
proper  to  envelope  it  in  myflery.  in  order  to 
cfFed  this,  it  was  enaded,  that  any  diredtor  who 
fhoald  divulge  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  or 
the  funis  they  had  fubfcribed,  fiiouid  be  fufpend- 
ed,  or  even  depofed,  and  Ihould  forfeit  for  ever 
all  the  money  he  had  ventured  in  this  undertak- 
ing. This  fpirit  of  myflery,  inconceivable  in  a 
free  country,  continued  five-and-thirty  years. 
Twelve  of  the  proprietors  were  indeed  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  die  diredlors  every  four  years  : 
but  thefe  examiners  were  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors. Since  the  year  1767,  the  proprietors  them- 
felves  are  the  perfons  who  choofc  thefe  com  mi  f- 
faries,  and  who  receive  their  reports  at  a  general 
meeting.  This  new  arrangement  would  certainly 
have  diminifhed  corruption.  Secrecy  in  politics^ 
is  like  lying  ;  it  may  prefervc  a  ftate  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  mail  certainly  ruin  it  in  the  end.  Both 
are  only  ferviceable  to  evil  minded  perfons. 

The  produce  of  the  fales  has  not  always  been 
equal.  It  has  been  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fhips  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  ;  and  according  to  the  dearnefs 
of  the  articles  at  the  place  of  their  manufacfture^ 
or  their  fcarcity  in  Europe.  We  may  however 
affirm,  that   it  has  fcarce  ever  been  lower  thar^ 
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BOOK,  two  millions  of  livrcs  •,  and  has  never  rifen  liighcr 
y^  ^  than  five  millions  f.    Tea  has  always  yielded  four- 
fifths  (»f  this  produce. 

It  is  with  piaflres,  bought  at  Cadiz,  that  thcfc 
affairs  have  been  tranfaCtcd.  The  lirtle  that  has 
been  brought  from  other  parts  dues  not  dcfervc  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  conllimption  in  Sweden  was  at  firfl  ratlier 
more  conhdcrable  than  it  has  been  fince,  becaufc 
originally  there  was  no  duty  upon  the  Afiatic  pro- 
ductions. Moft  of  them  have  been  fince  fubje(f\- 
ed  to  a  tax  of  twenty,  or  five-and-twenty  per 
Cent. ;  inme  of  them  even,  fuch  as  the  filks,  have 
been  pr  ^hibited  at  times.  Thefe  taxes  have  re- 
duced the  annual  confumption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  livres  J.  All 
the  reft  is  exported  on  paying  to  the  ftate  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  fale. 
Sweden,  confidering  the  little  fpecie  it  has,  and 
the  mediocrity  of  it*s  intrinfic  refources,  cannot 
admit  of  a  higher  degree  of  luxury  ;  of  which  wc 
Hiall  foon  be  convinced. 
Prcfent  SwEDEN,  includmg  the  part  of  Finland  and 

tiate  of  Lapland,  under  it's  dominion,  is  of  prodigious 
extent.  It's  coafts,  which  are  in  general  difficult 
of  accefs,  are  embarralTed  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  rocks,  and  many  fmall  iflands,  where  fomc 
men,  aimed  favages,  live  by  fifhing.  The  in- 
terior part  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous. 
Some  plains,  however,  are  to  be  found,  the  foil  of 
which,  though  Tandy,  marfhy,  and  full  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  is  not  barren,  efpecially  in  the 
mofl  fouthern  provinces.  To  the  north  of  the 
empire,  want  has  taught  the  people,  that  they 
could  live  upon  bread  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
birch-free,  with  a  few  roots  and  a  little  rye.     Jn 
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oiJcr  to  procure  a  noiuifhment  more  wholcTomc  BOOK 
a[]d  more  agreeable,  tliey  have  endeavoured  lo^  ^• 
low  ibmc  of  ihe  high  grounds,  after  having  tclled 
and  burnt  the  trees  that  were  upon  them.  I'he 
mod  prudent  among  them  have  given  up  tliis 
pradicc,  after  having  obferved,  that  trees  ai:d 
grafs  no  longer  grew  upon  a  flony  and  meagre 
toil,  exhaulUd  by  two  or  three  plcntilul  harvclls. 
Very  laigc  fpaces  of  territory  are  covered  wiili 
lakcb  of  greater  or  lefs  extent :  Thefe  ufelefs  col- 
lections of  water  have  been  fkilfully  turned  to  ad- 
vantage, in  eftablifliing,  with  the  help  of  feveral 
rivers,  canals,  and  fluices,  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation from  Stockholm  to  Gottcnburg. 

This  fketch  of  the  natural  flate  of  Sweden, 
would  induce  uSfto  fuppofe  that  this  country  was 
never  much  peopled,  though  it  has  fomctimes 
been  called  the  manufadory  of  human  kind.  Pro- 
bably the  numerous  bands  that  came  from  thence, 
and  which,  under  the  fo-much-dreaded  name  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  ravaged  and  fubdued  fo 
many  regions  of  Europe,  were  only  fwarms  of 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  came  thither  in  a 
conftant  fuccefl'ion  by  the  north  of  Afia.  Yet  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  a  miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
vaft  country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is 
now.  According  to  all  probability,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  this  country  had  more  inhabitants 
than  it  has  at  prcfent,  though  at  that  time  they 
profefT^d  the  catholic  religion,  which  enjoins  the 
monaflic  hfe  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
The  account  taken  in  1751  did  not  compute  ihe 
number  of  fouls  at  more  than  two  millions,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thoufand,  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-one.  In  1769  this  number  was  in- 
creafed  by  three  hundred  and  forty  three  thou- 
fand. It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  fmce  this 
period,  the  population,  only  the  thirteenth  part  of 

which 
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BOOK  wliicli  dwells  in  the  towns,  has  not  incrcafcd,  but 
^'  has  rather  diminiilicd  ^  and  this  calamity  is  to  be 
attributed  to  mifery,  and  to  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  difeafes. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  would  be  greater 
in  Sweden  if  it  were  not  continually  deferted  by 
the  natives,  who  frequently  never  return.  There 
are  men  in  all  nations,  who,  cither  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  or  from  a  natural  reflleflhcfs,  and 
without  any  determinate  objedl,  are  fond  of  going 
from  one  country  to  another;  but  this  is  only 
the  malady  of  a  few  individuals,  and  cannot  be 
confidered  as  the  general  caufe  of  a  conftant 
emigration.  There  is  a  natural  propenfity  in  all 
men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather 
to  be  accounted  for  from  moral,  than  from  natu- 
ral principles.  An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fociety, 
the  tics  of  blood  and  of  friendfhip,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  climate  and  language,  that  par- 
tiality we  are  fo  apt  to  contradt  for  the  place,  the 
manners,  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  accuftomed 
to;  all  ihefe  are,  to  a  rational  being,  fo  many 
motives  of  attachment  to  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born  and  educated.  They  mud  be  powerful 
inducements  that  can  determine  him  to  break  all 
thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to  prefer  another  country, 
where  all  will  appear  extraordinary  and  new  to 
him.  In  Sv/eden,  where  the  whole  power  refides 
in  the  flates  compofed  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the 
kingdom,  even  that  of  the  peafants,  every  one 
fhould  naturally  be  more  attached  to  his  country; 
yet  emigrations  are  very  frequent,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  it. 

The  lands  in  cultivation  were  formerly  divided 
into  fourfcore  thoufand  and  fifty-two  hemmans, 
or  farms,  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  parcel 
out.  By  an  error  flill  more  palpable,  the  laws 
had  determined  the  number  of  perfons  that  might 

live 
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live  upon  each  of  thcfc  farms.  When  this  num-  BOOK 
bcr  was  completed,  the  father  of  a  family  was  ^* 
obliged  himfelf  to  expel  from  his  houfc  his  chil- 
dren born  after  that  period,  however  he  might  be 
in  want  of  them  to  incrcafc  the  mafs  of  his  pro- 
ducflions.  It  had  been  expeded  that  this  regula- 
tion would  occafion  the  clearing  of  the  unculti- 
vated lands,  and  produce  new  hemmans.  But  it 
rtiould  have  been  forefeen,  that  men,  kept  in  fuch 
a  flate  of  opprellion,  would  neither  have  the  will 
nor  the  means  of  attending  to  newcftablifliments; 
and  that  mod  of  them  would  go  into  foreign 
countries,  in  fearch  of  that  tranquillity  of  which 
their  own  fo  unjuftly  deprived  them.  The  eyes 
of  the  government  were  not  opened  *till  the  year 
1748.  At  this  period  it  was  at  length  under- 
ftood,  that  the  public  required,  that  the  labourers 
fhould  have  no  greater  extent  of  foil  than  they 
could  conveniently  work;  and  the  diet  allowed 
them  to  divide  their  inheritance  into  as  many 
portions  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  This  new 
arrangement  of  things  has  already  leflened  the 
emigrations,  and  mud,  in  procefs  of  time,  bring 
on  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

This  was,  it  is  faid,  in  a  tolerably  flourifhing 
flate  when  Guftavus  Vafa  afcendcd  the  throne. 
This  opinion  is  evidently  an  improbable  one, 
fmce  before  that  period  the  empire  had  only 
emerged  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  to  pais 
under  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny.  It  is  at  leafl 
a  facl,  that  fince  that  time,  this  firfl  of  the  arts 
has  been  always  in  a  languid  flate.  The  nation 
has  continually  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
drawing  a  great  part  of  it's  fubfiftence  from  it's 
neighbours,  and  fometimes  to  the  amount  of  fix 
or  fcven  millions  of  livres*.     Many  caufes  have 

*From  250,0001.  to  291,656!,  13s.  4d. 
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L  o  o  K  contributed  to  this  misfortune.  Among  the  moft 
^'  confidcrable  may  be  reckoned  tlie  diflribution  of 
n  (mall  number  of  men  over  too  great  a  fpacc* 
The  diflance  at  which  they  were  from  one  an-» 
otlicr,  obliged  each  of  them  feparatcly  to  provide 
for  almoil  all  Ins  own  wants,  and  has  prevented 
them  all  from  ferioully  devoting  themlelves  to 
any  profellion,  and  even  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands. 

The  infufficiency  of  the  harvefts  threw  the  (late 
inio  continual  cnibarraflments.  The  meafures 
adopted  at  didant  intervals  to  remove  this  evil^ 
have  not  produced  the  defired  efted.  At  length, 
in  1772,  the  government  had  the  firmnefs  to 
Urike  at  the  principal  caufe  of  it,  by  prohibiting 
the  diftilling  of  the  corn.  Unfortunately,  the 
laws  were  not  of  fufficient  force  to  counteradt 
the  pafllon  thefe  people  had  for  this  kind  of 
fpirit ;  and  the  flate  was  obliged  to  relax  the  feve* 
rity  of  them.  It's  condefcenfion  was  not  indeed 
carried  fo  far,  as  to  authorize  the  citizens  to  pre- 
pare this  liquor  themfelves,  as  they  were  ufed  to 
do:  but  it  engaged  to  furnifh  them  with  about 
three  hundred  thoufand  tons  of  grain  for  this  pur* 
pofe,  inftead  of  a  million  of  tons  that  were  before 
employed  in  it. 

Since  this  epocha,  Sweden  has  drawn  much 
lefs  corn  from  foreign  markets.  Some  of  her 
writers  on  agricuhure  have  even  pretended,  that 
fhe  might  do  without  this  afiiflance,  if  the  nation 
were  to  forfake  it's  erroneous  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding in  thefe  matters.  This  opinion  will  not 
meet  with  many  partifans.  Whether  it  be  from 
the  defedt  of  the  ibil,  of  climate,  or  of  induftry,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  fame  number  of  men  woiking 
the  fame  number  of  days  and  with  the  fame 
means,  do  not  bring   forth  in   this  region   more 

than 
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than  a  third  part  oF  the  produdtions  obtained  in  li  O  o  K. 
more  fortunate  countries. 

These  diladvantages  of  agriculture  muft  be 
compcnljited  by  the  mines,  moil  of  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  priefts.  From  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  they  paiTcd,  in  1480,  into  thole  of 
the  government.  By  a  ftill  more  fortunate  rcvo- 
hition  they  have  fincc  become  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals. 

There  is  only  the  gold  mine,  difcovered  In 
1738,  that  has  remained  with  the  flate.  As  it 
yields  only  fevea  or  eight  hundred  ducats  *  per 
annum  ;  and  that  this  fum  is  infufficient  to  defray 
the  expcnces  of  working  it,  no  native,  or  fo- 
reigner has  yet  otfcred  to  take  it  upon  himfelf. 

The  filver  mine  of  Sala  has  been  known  fincc 
the  eleventh  century.  During  the  ccurfe  of  the 
fourteenth,  it  yielded  twenty-four  thoufand  marks; 
and  in  the  fifteenth,  no  more  than  twenty-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  Jt  fell  more  and 
more,  'till  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which 
we  now  live.  At  prefent  it  produces  from  fcven- 
teen  or  eighteen  hundred  marks  every  year.  This 
is  fifteen  or  fixteen  times  more  than  all  the  other 
mines  taken  together. 

Alum,  fulphur,  cobalt,  nnd  vitriol  are  more 
abundant.  Thefc  arc  nothing,  however,  or 
fcarccly  any  thing  in  comparifon  of  the  mines  of 
copper,  and  efpecially  of  iron.  From  the  year 
i  754  to  1768,  there  were  exported  annually  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feven  quintals  of  this  lad  metal.  It  tlien  became 
to  be  lefs  in  vogue,  becaufe  Ruflia  brought  to 
market  iron  of  the  fame  quality  tv/enty  per  cent, 
cheaper.  The  Swedes  were  obliged  to  lower 
their  price,  and  they  muft  lov/er  dill  more,  in 

*  Between  three  and  four  hundred  pound*  on  an  average, 
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BOOKordcr  not  to  lofe  entirely  the  mod  important 
_^^^^_^  branch  of  their  trade.  The  moft  intelligent 
among  them  have  taken  the  rcfoliition  of  working 
their  iron  themltlves,  and  of  converting  it  into 
(I eel,  wire,  nails,  cannon,  anchors,  and  other 
niaicrials  of  primary  necellity  to  other  nations; 
and  the  government  has  prudently  encouraged 
this  induftry  by  gratifications.  Thefe  favours 
have  met  with  general  approbation  ;  while  opi- 
nions have  been  divided  with  refpecl  to  thofc 
granted  to  other  manufadures. 

There  was  not,  properly  (peaking,  any  manu- 
fadure  in  the  kingdom  at  the  memorable  aera 
which  reflored  it  to  it's  liberty.  It  was  foon  di- 
vided by  two  parties  ;  one  who  difplayed  an  inor- 
dinate pafTion  for  all  forts  of  manufadtures,  and 
lavifhed  t'ne  moft  exceffive  encouragements  upon 
them  all,  without  diftinguifhing  thofe  v/hich 
might  be  ufeful,  from  thofe  which  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  (late.  Great  confufion  arofe,  from 
which  the  nation  emerged  only  to  fall  into  an  ; 
excefs  equally  fatal.  The  oppofite  party  having 
prevailed,  fhewed  as  much  averfion  for  the  manu- 
ladures  of  neceflTity,  as  for  thofe  that  were  merely 
works  of  luxury,  and  deprived  them  both  indif- 
criminately  of  all  the  privileges  and  favours  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  them.  Notwithftanding 
the  prodigalities  of  the  treafury,  they  had  as  yet 
acquired  no  confiftence ;  and  the  fupprelTion  of 
thefe  enormous  grants  occafioned  their  total  de- 
cay. The  foreign  artifts,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
country,  difappeared.  The  flattering  profpedt  of 
promoting  great  induftry  vaniftied  ai  once;  and 
the  nation  found  itfelf  nearly  in  the  lame  ftate  as 
it  was  in  before  the  year  1720. 

The  fifheries  have  not  fhared  the  fame  fate  as 
the  arts.     The  only  one  that  defcrves  our  notice, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  the  herring  filhcry. 
I  It, 
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It  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  1740.  Be-  BOOK, 
fore  that  period,  the  herrings  did  not  frcqnent  the^  ^' 
coafls  of  Sweden.  They  then  came  in  (hoaJs  to 
the  coad  of  Gotten  burgh,  which  they  have  never 
fince  forfaken.  The  nation  confumes  annually 
forty  thoafand  barrels  of  this  fifli  ;  and  there  arc 
one  hundred  and  fixty  thcnifand  barrels  exported ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  livres  fifteen  fols* 
each,  brings  in  a  revenue  of  2,200,000  livres  |  to 
the  (late. 

The  Swedifh  nation  was  not  yet  poffefTed  of 
this  advantage,  when  the  government  refolved 
that  foreign  navigators  fhould  not  be  allowed  to 
introduce  into  the  ports  of  Sweden  any  other 
than  the  commodities  of  their  own  country  ;  and 
that  they  Ihould  not  even  be  permitted  to  convey 
thefe  from  one  harbour  of  the  kingdom  to  an- 
other. That  famous  edid:,  known  by  the  name 
of  placard  des  produ^ions^  reftored  navigation, 
which  had  long  fmcc  been  annihilated  by  the: 
calamities  of  war.  A  flag,  which  had  been  hi- 
therto unknown,  was  now  difplayed  on  all  the 
feas.  The  feamen  (boa  acquired  (kill  and  expe- 
rience. Some  able  politicians  were  even  of  opi- 
nion that  their  progrefs  was  growing  too  confi- 
derable  for  a  depopulated  country.  They  thought 
it  would  be  more  advifeable  to  confine  themfelves 
TO  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  foreign  commodities  as  they 
wanted,  and  totally  to  lay  afide  the  mere  freight- 
ing trade.  This  fyilem  was  warmly  oppofed. 
Some  able  men  were  of  opinion  that,  far  from 
reftraining  this  branch  of  indaftry,  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  by  abolifhing  every  regulation  that 
might  tend  to  obftrud  it.  The  exclu(ive  right 
of  palling  the  Sound  was  formerly  appropriated 

*  About  I  ij.  sd,  h.  .  4-  ^1,6661.  13'=.  ^.d. 
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BO  OK  to  a  few  towns,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
^'  Staple.  All  the  parts  iitintcd  to  tlie  north  of 
Stockholm  and  Abo,  were  obliged  to  fend  their 
commodities  to  one  of  thefe  flaples,  and  there  to 
take  in  thofe  of  the  Baltic,  which  they  could  have 
procured  cheaper  at  firll  hand.  Thefe  odious 
dillindions,  contrived  in  barbarous  times,  and 
tending  to  favour  the  monopoly  of  merchants, 
flill  fubfifl  to  this  day.  The  wiled  fpeculators  in 
political  matters,  wifh  to  fee  them  abolifhed,  that 
a  more  general  competition  may  produce  greater 
induftry. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  trade  of  Sweden  by 
the  number  of  fliips  it  employs,  we  fhould  think 
it  very  important.  But  when  we  confider,  that 
this  country  fells  nothing  but  tar,  pitch,  potafh, 
planks,  fifh,  and  coarfe  metals,  wc  (hall  not  be 
furprifed  to  find,  that  it*s  annual  exports  do  not 
exceed  15,000,000  livres*.  The  returns  would^ 
ftill  be  lefs  by  one-fourth,  if  we  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  accounts  of  the  cuftoms.  But  it  is  a 
known  fadt,  that  although  they  are  only  de- 
frauded of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  exports,  yet 
they  are  cheated  of  fivc-and-twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  imports.  Admitting  this,  there  would  be  an 
almoft  complete  balance  between  what  was  fold 
and  what  was  bought ;  and  the  kingdom  would 
neither  gain  norlofe  by  it*s  outward  connexions. 
Perfons  extremely  well  verfed  in  thefe  matters, 
pretend  even  that  the  balance  is  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  ftate,  and  that  it  has  only  filled  up 
the  deficiency  which  this  circumftance  muft  have 
occafioned  in  it's  fpecie,  by  the  help  of  the  fub- 
fidies  that  have  been  granted  by  foreign  powers. 
Jt  behoves  the  nation  to  redouble  all  it's  efforts 
to  extricate  itfelf  from  (o  difagreeable  a  fituation. 

*  €^5,oool. 
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Let   us  examine  wlKtIicr  tlic  tioops  arc  upon  aBOoK 
better  tooiin^^.  ^  • 

Before  the  icign  of  Gudavus  Vafa,  every 
Swede  was  a  Ibldicr.  Upon  an  emergency  of  rlic 
ftatc,  the  hiirbandman  kh  his  plough,  and  look 
up  his  bow.  The  whole  natijii  was  inured  to 
war  by  civil  commotions,  which  were  unfortu- 
nately continual.  Government  had  then  but  five 
hundred  men  in  pay;  but  in  1542,  this  fmall 
corps  was  increafed  to  fix  thoufand.  Jn  order  to 
be  difencumbercd  from  the  mauitcnance  of  thcfe 
forces,  it  was  fuggcfted,  that  a  portion  of  the 
domains  of  the  crown  fliould  be  alligned  to  them. 
This  plan,  op|X)red  lor  a  long  time  by  pri\ate 
interefts,  was  at  length  carried  into  execution. 
Charles  XI.  refumed  the  royal  lands,  which  his 
predecertbrs,  and  efpecially  queen  Chriflina,  had 
lavifhed  upon  their  favourites,  and  fettled  the 
mofl  valuable  part  of  his  army  upon  them. 

This  army  confifts  at  prefent  of  a  body  of 
twelve  thoufand  and  twenty-eight  men,  always 
aflcmbled,  formed  indilbriminately  of  natives  and 
foreigners,  having  a  regular  pay,  and  ferving  to 
garrifon  all  the  fortrefles  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  another  corps  ftill  morediftinguifhed,  and  con- 
fidered  by  the  people  as  the  bulwark  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  title  of 
national  troops.  It  confifts  of  thirty-four  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  fixty-fix  men,  who  are 
aflembled  only  onc-and-twenty  days  in  every  year. 
They  have  no  pay  :  but  they  have  received  from 
government,  under  the  name  of  ^/^/y^c'/,  poffelTiona 
fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence.  PVom  the  com- 
mon foldier  to  the  general,  every  man  has  a 
dwelling  of  his  own,  and  lands  which  he  muft 
cultivate.  The  conveniences  of  the  lodging, 
and   the  extent  and   value  of  the  territory,  are 

R  2  propof- 
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BOOK  proportioned  to  the  rank  every  man  holds  in  this 
^        corps. 

This  inflituiion  has  received  the  encomiums 
of  all  Europe.  Thofe  who  have  fcen  the  effed^s 
of  it  upon  the  fpor,  have  been  lefs  warm  in  their 
approbation  of  it.  They  have  obfcrved,  that 
tliefe  lands,  which  were  palling  with  rapidity 
from  one  pofTcfTor  to  another,  were  always  in  the 
grcateft  diforder:  that  the  charadter  of  the  huf- 
bandman  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
military  man:  that  the  man  who  cultivated  the 
land  attached  himfelf  to  it,  from  the  care  he  be- 
ftowed  upon  it,  and  never  quitted  it  without 
regret ;  while  the  foldier,  led  by  his  profeflion 
from  one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another;  or 
from  one  country  to  a  diftant  region,  ought  al- 
ways to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  to  march  cheer- 
fully at  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  drum,  or  the  firft 
found  of  the  trumpet :  that  the  labours  of  the 
field  grow  languid,  when  they  are  not  feconded 
by  a  numerous  family  ;  that  it  was  confequently 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  marry;  while  the  dwell* 
ing  under  tents,  and  in  camps,  and  the  hazards 
of  war,  required  an  unmarried  man,  whofe  cou- 
rage was  not  to  be  enervated  by  any  tender  con- 
nedtion;  who  might  live  every  where  without 
any  local  prediledion,  and  might  expofe  his  life 
every  inllant  without  regret :  that  the  perfection 
of  military  difcipline  was  loft  without  conftant 
exercife,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  ad- 
mitting of  no  reft,  and  fufFering  no  intermiflion, 
except  in  that  rigorous  feafon,  which  feparated 
the  armies,  and  hardened  the  foil,  the  fame  hands 
would  be  unfit  to  wield  the  fword,  and  to  diredt 
the  plough :  that  the  two  profeffions  required 
each  of  them  a  great  degree  of  experience,  and 
that  the  uniting  of  them  in  the  fame  perfon,  was 
a  fure  method  of  having  only  indifferent  farmers, 

and 
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and  bad  foldiers :  that  ihcfc  lands,  thus  dlflri-BOOK 
bated,  muft  cither  become  hereditary,  or  return  ^' 
to  the  flate;  if  they  were  made  hereditary,  there 
would  foon  be  none  left  for  other  proprietors  j 
and  if  they  returned  to  the  Hate,  this  was  the 
means  of  reducing  to  beggary,  from  one  mo- 
ment to  another,  a  muhiphcity  of  children  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  peopling  the  kingdom,  at  the 
end  of  five  or  fix  campaigns,  with  unfortunate 
orphans:  in  a  word,  that  the  cuftom  o^  \hc  Bo/iel 
appeared  to  them  lb  pernicious,  that  they  did  not 
hefitate  to  rank  it  among  the  number  of  caufes 
that  rendered  a  fcarcity  of  corn  fo  frequent  in 
Sweden. 

The  fituation  of  this  country  has  determined  it 
to  create  two  very  different  naval  corps  :  one 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  gallies,  and  a 
few  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  defence  of  it's 
coafts,  full  of  fhoals ;  the  other  compofed  of  four- 
and-twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  and  three-and-twenty 
frigates,  for  more  diftant  latitudes.  Jn  1772  they 
were  both  of  them  in  a  moft  ruinous  condition. 
Since  that  period,  thefe  veffels,  mofh  of  which  are 
made  of  deal,  bccaufe  there  is  very  little  oak  in 
the  country,  and  which  were  almoft  falling  to 
pieces  with  age,  have  been  repaired.  Sweden 
may  poflibly  be  in  abfolute  want  of  all  her  gallies  ^ 
but  llie  muft  infallibly  determine  to  leQen  the 
number  of  her  fliips.  Her  powers  will  never  al- 
low her  to  arm  even  half  of  them. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom  does  not 
exceed  fixteen  or  feventeen  millions  of  livres*. 
It  is  colledted  by  a  land-tax,  the  returns  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and 
ftamped  paper,  by  a  poll-tax,  and  a  free  gift  v 
and    by    fome  other   articles    lefs    confiderable, 

*  From  666^666\.  13s.  4d.  to  708,333!.  6i,  8d, 
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BOOK  This  is  very  little  for  the  wants  of  government ; 
V.       nnd  ytt  ii's  debts  mull  be  paid  from  this  trifling 

'  liini. 

These  debts  amounted  to  fcvcn  millions  five 
hundred  ihoufand  livres  •,  when  Charles  XI. 
came  to  the  crown.  That  prince,  who  was  an 
Qcconomifl  in  a  manner  becoming  a  fovcrcign, 
paid  them  off.  He  did  more  than  this,  for  he 
recovered  fcveral  of  the  domains  conquered  in 
Germany,  and  which  had  been  mortgaged  to 
powerful  neighboiws.  He  likcwife  redeemed  the 
crown  jewels,  upon  which  confiderable  fums  had 
been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the 
frontier  tov/ns,  fuccoured  his  allies,  and  often 
fitted  out  tquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority 
on  the  Baltic.  The  events  fubfequent  to  his 
death,  once  more  plunged  the  nation  into  it's 
former  confufion.  This  has  fince  been  always 
incrcafing,  notwiihflanding  the  fubfidies  bellowed 
by  France,  and  other  lefs  confiderable  fuccours. 
In  1772,  the  flate  owed  90,450,000  livres  +  ; 
which,  at  an  intereft  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
brought  to  the  natives,  or  foreigners,  4,070,250 
livres  ^.  At  this  period,  there  were  not  above 
two  millions  of  livres  §  circulating  in  the  king- 
dom. Both  public  and  private  affairs  were  tranf- 
aded  with  the  bills  of  a  bank  belonging  to  the 
ilate,  and  fecured  by  the  three  firft  orders  of  the 
republic.  This  eftablifhment  has  had  it's  cenfors 
and  it*s  panegyrifts  ;  and  it  is  a  problem  not  yet 
refolved,  whether  it  has  been  ufeful  or  detrimental 
to  the  nation. 

Poverty  is  not,  however,  the  greatefl  evil 
under  which  Sweden  laboured  ;  ihe  was  threat- 
ened with  calamities  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
The  fpirit  of  difcord  excited  a  general  ferment. 

t  i<59,595l.    15P.  S  S3,333l.  6s.  8d. 
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Hatred  and  revenge  were  the  principal  caufes  of  B  O  O  K 
events.  Every  man  confidcrtd  the  ftaic  as  the  ^• 
prey  of  his  ambition  or  his  avarice.  It  was  no 
longer  for  the  public  fervice  that  places  had  been 
created  :  it  was  for  ihe  private  emolument  of  thofc 
who  filled  them.  Virtue  and  talents  were  rather 
an  obftacle  to  fortune,  than  a  means  of  elevaii(>n. 
The  national  affemblics  difplayed  nothing  but  ads 
ofdifgracc  or  violence.  Crimes  were  unpunifhed, 
and  were  openly  committed.  The  court,  the 
fenate,  and  all  tlie  orders  of  tiie  republic,  were 
filled  with  general  'dillruft.  All  men  were  bent 
upon  each  other's  deftrudlion,  with  inveterate 
fury.  When  quick  and  ready  means  were  want- 
ing, they  were  fought  for  at  a  difiance  ;  and  men 
were  not  afhamed  to  confpire  with  foreign  powers 
againft  their  own  country. 

These  evils  had  their  fource  in  the  nature  of 
the  conftitution  fettled  in  1720.  To  a  difguftful 
dcfpotifm,  had  been  fubflituted  a  fyflem  of  li- 
berty ill  arranged.  The  powers  deftined  to  ba- 
lance and  reflrain  each  other,  were  neither  clearly 
explained,  nor  prudently  diflributed.  Accord- 
ingly, they  began  to  clafh  with  each  other  fix 
years  after  they  had  been  ef^ablillied.  Nothing 
could  poifibly  prevent  this.  It  was  a  continual 
flruggle  between  the  head  of  the  flate,  who  was 
incelTantly  endeavouring  to  acquire  influence  by 
the  making  of  laws,  and  thejealoufy  of  the  nation 
to  preferve  the  executive  power  of  them.  The 
different  orders  of  the  republic  difputed  with  the 
fame  inveteracy,  concerning  the  extent  of  their 
relpedtive  privileges. 

These  conteds,  in  which  one  party  or  the 
other  alternately  triumphed  or  were  defeated,  oc- 
cafioned  great  inftability  in  the  public  refolii- 
tirns.  What  had  been  decreed  in  one  diet,  was 
cancelled   in  another,  to  be  re-eflablirticd  anew, 

and 
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BOO  Kand  to  be  again  aboliflied.  In  this  tumult  of  the 
^-  pallions,  the  general  good  was  cither  forgotten, 
mifunderftood,  or  betrayed.  The  happinefs  of 
the  citizens  was  more  and  more  difturbed  ;  and 
all  the  branches  of  adminiflraiion  bore  the  (lamp 
of  ignorance,  felf  intereft,  or  anarchy.  Thele 
numerous  evils  were  wrought  up  to  their  highed 
pitch,  by  a  iyflem  of  corruption,  the  mofl.  igno- 
minious, perliaps,  that  any  fct  of  men  was  ever 
in^e(!:^cd  with. 

Two  factions,  into  which  all  the  oihers  were 
refolved,  divided  the  ftate.  That  of  the  Hats 
feemed  intent  upon  reftoring  to  Sweden  it's  for- 
mer flrength,  by  recovering  thofe  rich  pollelllons 
which  had  been  fevered  from  it  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war.  This  fadlion  had  devoted  itfelf  to 
France,  which  might  have  fume  intereft  in  en- 
couraging it's  ambiiious  views.  The  fadtion  of 
the  Caps  was  a  declared  advocate  for  tranquillity. 
It's  moderation  had  rendered  it  agreeable  to  Huf- 
fia,  which  was  defirous  of  meeting  with  no  ob- 
flacles  to  her  entcrprifes.  Thefe  two  courts, 
efpecially  that  of  Verfaillcs,  had  opened  iheir 
treafurcs  to  thefe  bafe  fadtions.  .  The  leaders  of 
them  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  idle  profufions  ;  and  purchafed  votes  with 
the  reft.  Thefe  were  always  at  a  low  price;  but 
at  the  fane  time,  they  were  fcarce  ever  to  be 
relied  upon.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  a  member  of  the  diet  to  fell  his  vote  a  fecond 
time.  It  was  not  even  an  uncommon  circum- 
ftance,  that  he  (hould  make  himfelf  be  paid  by 
both  parties  at  the  fame  time. 

The  unhappy  fituation  of  a  ftate,  apparently 
free,  kept  up  that  flavifh  difpofition,  which  de- 
grades mofl  of  tfie  European  nations;  they  glo- 
ried in  their  chains,  when  they  beheld  the  luf- 
fcrings  of  a  people  who  had  Ihaken  off  their's. 
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No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the  Swedes  had  BOOK 
gone  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  that,  to  avoid  ^^  ^ 
the  mifchicf  o(  arbitrary  power,  they  had  fallen 
into  the  confufionsof  anarchy.  The  laws  had  not 
provided  means  to  reconcile  the  private  righis  of 
individuals  with  thole  of  ibcicty,  and  the  prero- 
gatives it  ought  to  enjoy  for  the  common  Uiciy  of 
it's  members. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  the 
Swedes  to  intruft:  the  phan:om  of  a  king,  of  their 
own  creation,  with  a  power  fufficient  to  inquire 
into  the  abufes  of  the  Hate,  and  find  out  proper 
remedies  for  it.  This  is  the  grcateft  at\  of  fove- 
reignty  a  people  can  cxercife ;  and  it  is  not  lufmg 
their  hberty,  to  commit  it  to  the  cuftody  of  a 
guardian  in  whom  they  confide,  while  they  watch 
over  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  power  delegated 
to  him. 

Such  a  refoluiion  would  have  raifed  the  Swedes 
to  the  greateft  glory  and  happinefi:,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  general  opinion  of  their  underftanding  and 
wifdom  J  whereas,  by  declining  fo  neceflary  a 
meafure,  they  have  compelled  the  fovereign  to  feize 
upon  the  fupreme  authority.  He  now  reigns  upo;i 
his  own  terms;  and  his  fubjecls  have  no  other 
right  left,  but  fuch  as  his  moderation  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  enter- 
tain our  readers  with  an  account  of  it.  Time 
alone  can  reveal  what  an  hiflorian  ought  to 
know,  in  order  to  fpeak  of  it  with  accuracy. 
How  fhall  we  difcriminate  thofc  who  have  fecond- 
cd  the  views  of  the  fovereign  from  generous  mo- 
tives, from  thofe  who  have  acceded  to  them  from 
abjeCl  principles  ?  He  himfelf  undoubtedly  knov.s 
them  :  but  the  heart  of  kings  is  an  impenetrable 
fanctuary,  out  of  which  the  marks  of  efteem  or 
contempt   feldom  (hew  themfelves  during   their 

life 
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BOO  K  life  time ;  and  the  key  of  which  is  but  too  frc- 
^  J^  •  qiicntly  lofl  at  their  death.  Befides,  arc  not  kings 
fiibjcdt,  as  we  arc,  to  the  illufions  of  the  paflions, 
and  do  they  know  better  how  to  diflribuie  cenfure 
or  praife  ?  Tiie  opinions  of  their  lubjeds  are 
equally  fufpicious.  Among  the  confufed  and  con- 
tradidlory  voices  that  are  heard  at  the  fame  time, 
who  fliall  diftinguifli  the  cry  of  truth  from  the 
deep  and  fecret  murmur  of  calumny,  or  the  myf- 
tcrious  referve  of  the  former,  from  the  clamour 
of  the  latter  ?  We  muft  wait  till  intereft  and 
flattery  have  ceafed  to  explain  themfelves,  and 
till  filence  is  no  longer  impofed  upon  us  from  ter- 
ror. Then  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  up  the 
pen,  without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  meanly 
paying  our  court  to  the  man  in  power,  or  of  info- 
lently  bidding  defiance  to  his  authority.  Though 
we  fhould  be  filent,  pofterity  will  fpeak.  The 
monarch  is  fenfible  of  this  truth.  Happy,  if  he 
can  enjoy  beforehand  it's  approbation !  But  woe 
to  him,  and  woe  to  his  people,  if  he  fhould  dif- 
dain  this  tribunal ! 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  conne(flions,  form- 
ed in  India  by  the  king  of  Pruflla. 
The  king       This  princc,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  pre- 
of  Pruflla  ferred  the  advantage  of  treafaring  up  knowledge, 
EaiTlndia  ^^  ^^^  ufual  plcafurcs  of  his   age,    and   the  luxu- 
Company  rious  idicncfs  of  courts.     An  intercourfe  with  the 
^^f^^    greatefl  men  of  his   time,  joined  to  the  fpirit  of 
Charafter  obfervation,  infenfibly  ripened  his  genius,  which 
of  that      ;^jj5  naturally  adtive  and  eager  for  improvement. 
Fate^oi"     Neither  flattery  nor  oppofition  could  ever  divert 
his  cfta-     him  from   the  deep    refledions   he   was  engaged 
l)li(hment.  j^      j^^  formed  the  plan    of  his  future  condud 
and  reign   in   the  early  part  of  his  life.      It  was 
foretold,  on  his  accefllon  to  the  crown,  that  his 
minifters  would  be  no  more   than   his  fecretaries; 
the  managers  of  his  finances  no  more  than  his 
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derks  •,  and  his  p;f  ncrals  no  more  than  his  aids  dc  B  O  O  K 

camp.       Some   toriunaic   circumftances   aOorded , ^'^ 

him  an  opportunity  of  dilplaying  to  the  whole 
world  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirement. 
With  a  qiiickncfs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  Frederic, 
indanily  difcovering  the  plan  it  was  his  intercll 
to  purlue,  attacked  a  power  by  which  his  an- 
ceftorshad  been  kept  in  flavery.  He  obtained  the 
vidory  in  five  engagements  againft  that  power, 
deprived  it  of  it's  bed  provinces,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  lame  wifdom  that  he  had  begun 
the  war. 

Though  his  wars  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did 
not  remain  inacflive.  He  afpired  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  thofe  very  people  whom  he  had 
ft  ruck  with  terror.  He  colleded  all  the  arts 
about  him,  to  give  an  additional  luftre  to  his 
name.  He  reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  didated  himfelf  the  wifeft  laws. 
A  plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftablifhed  in 
every  part  of  government.  As  he  was  convinced 
that  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  is  a  common 
benefit  to  all  his  fubjedls,  a  proted\ion  which  all 
ftiould  equally  partake  of,  he  gave  to  every  man 
the  liberty  of  approaching  his  perfon,  and  of  writ- 
ing to  him.  Every  inftant  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people  ;  his  very  amufements 
were  made  ufeful  to  them.  His  writings  on  hif* 
tory,  morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with  prac- 
tical truths.  Even  his  poetry  was  full  of  profound 
and  inftruCtive  ideas.  He  was  confidenng  of  the 
means  of  enriching  his  dominions,  when  fome 
fortunate  event  put  him  in  pofTeliion  of  £all  Friei^ 
land  in  the  year  1744. 

Emeden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province, 
was  reckoned,  two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  heft 
ports  in  Europe.  The  EngliCh,  compelled  to 
abandon  Antv/erp,  had  made  u  the  center  of  their 
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BOOK  conncd\ions  with  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had 
l(jng  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  appropriate 
it  to  themfclves,  till  it  fo  ftrongly  excited  iheir 
jcaloufy,  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  port  It  was  in  every  rtlped  fit  to  become  the 
ftaple  of  a  great  trade.  Tiitj  diflance  of  this  little 
country  from  the  bulk  of  the  PruJlian  forces  might 
be  attended  with  fome  inconveniencies  ;  but  Fre- 
deric expected  that  the  terror  cf  his  name  would 
keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this  per- 
liiafion,  he  cfLablilhed  an  trift  India  Coiripany  at 
Embden  in  i75r. 

The  capital  of  this  new  fociety,  divided  into 
two  thouland  fhares,  was  3,956,000  livres  *, 
chiefly  fubfcribed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
noiwithftanding  the  levere  prohibitions  of  their 
governments.  They  were  allured  by  the  unli- 
mited freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  on  paying 
three  per  cent,  to  the  fovereign  upon  every  falc 
they  lliould  make.  The  event  did  not  anfwer 
their  exped\ation  ^  fix  fliips,  fent  fucceilively  to 
China,  brought  to  the  owners  no  more  than  their 
bare  capital,  and  a  profit  of  half  per  cent,  for 
each  year.  Another  Company,,  formed  foon  after 
in  the  fame  place  for  Bengal,  was  dill  more  un- 
fuccefsful.  They  never  attempted  more  than  two 
expeditions;  and  the  only  return  they  had  was 
a  iaw-fuit,  which  probably  will  never  be  deter- 
mined. The  tranladions  of  both  thefe  focieties 
were  fufpended  upon  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
jities  in  1756,  but  their  final  diflblution  was  not 
fettled  till  1763. 

This    has  been  the    only  check    the  king  of   . 
Pruilia's  greatnefs  has  ever  received.     We  know  1 
how  difficult  it  is  to  jud^e  of  the  merit  of  cotem- 
poraries;  becaufe  they  are   not  at  a  fufficient  dif- 
lance.     Princes  are  of  all  men  thofe  we  can  lead 
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lopc  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame  fcldom  fpeaks  D  o  o  k 
jf  them  withuut  prejudice.  We  commonly  judge  ^■ 
)f  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervilc  flattery,  or 
jniuft  envy.  The  clamours  of  the  various  inte- 
cfts  and  opinions,  that  are  in  perpetual  agitation 
iround  them,  confound  or  fulpeiid  the  judgment 
)f  the  wifcft  men. 

Yet,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
Vom  a  multitude  of  fad\s  conneded  together,  we 
hould  fay  of  Frederic,  that  he  had  been  able  to 
:xiricate  himfelf  from  the  fchemes  of  all  Europe 
;ombined  againil  him  ;  that  to  the  greatnefs  and 
)oldners  of  his  enterprifes,  he  joined  the  mofi: 
mpenetrable  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  them ; 
hat  he  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  art  of 
var,  which,  before  his  time,  was  thought  to  have 
Lttained  it's  higheft  degree  of  perfedlion  ;  that  he 
hewed  a  fortitude  Icarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
lillory  ;  that  he  turned  his  very  midakes  to  bet- 
er  advantage  than  others  do  their  fuccefs ;  that 
,11  mankind  were  either  lod  in  filent  admiration 
if  his  actions,  or  could  not  fufficiently  extoll 
hem  ;  and  that  he  refleded  as  much  luflre  upon 
lis  nation,  as  other  nations  reflect  upon  their  fovc- 
cign. 

This  prince  always  prefents  a  formidable 
fpedt.  The  opinion  he  has  given  of  his  abilities  ; 
he  indelible  remembrance  of  his  anions ;  an  an- 
lual  revenue  of  leventy  millions*  ;  a  treafure  of 
nore  than  two  hundredf  -,  an  army  of  an  hundred 
nd  fourfcore  thoufand  men  :  all  thefe  circum- 
:ances  muft  fecure  his  tranquillity.  Unfortunately 
:  is  not  fo  beneficial  to  his  fubjects  as  it  was  for- 
lerly.  He  dill  leaves  the  management  of  the 
oin  to  the  Jews,  who  have  inrroductd  the  greateft 
onfufion.     He  has  do::c  .nothing  for  the  relief  of 
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BOOK  the  richcfl  merchants  in  liis  dominions,  who  have 
^'  been  ruined  by  his  fchemcs.  He  has  taken  the 
mod  confideiable  manufadhires  into  his  own 
hands.  His  dominions  arc  full  of  monopoHes, 
wliich  are  the  bane  of  all  indudry.  His  people, 
who  idolized  him,  have  been  given  up  to  a  fct 
of  forein;n  plnnderers.  This  conduct  hath  occa- 
fioned  fuch  dirtrufl,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  endeavours 
to  reftore  the  Embden  Company  will  prove  in- 
cffedtnal. 

O  Frederic  !  thou  didft  receive  from  Nature 
a  bold  and  lively  imagination,  an  unbounded  de- 
fire  of  knowledge,  a  propenfity  to  an  adive  life, 
and  a  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport  the  fa- 
tigues of  it.  Thine  earlier  years  were  devoted 
to  the  fludy  of  government,  policy,  and  legifla- 
tion.  At  the  view  of  thy  firfl  exploits,  man- 
kind, groaning  under  general  oppreffioa  and  fla- 
very,  fecmed  to  find  fome  comfort  in  their  mif- 
fortunes,  from  the  expedation  that  thou  wouldft 
be  their  avenger.  They  foretold  thy  fuccefles, 
and  implored  a  previous  bleiling  upon  them  ;  and 
Europe  diftinguilhed  thee  by  the  title  of  King  and 
Philofopher. 

When  thou  didfl:  firfl  appear  in  the  field,  all 
nations  were  aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  thy 
marches,  at  the  ikill  difplayed  in  thy  encamp- 
ments, and  at  the  excellent  difpofition  thou  didfl 
make  of  thine  army  in  battle.  The  flridl  dif- 
cipline  in  which  thy  troops  were  trained  ex- 
cited univerfal  admiration,  and  infured  them  vic- 
tory :  all  extolled  that  mechanical  fubordination 
which  of  feveral  armies  makes  but  one  body, 
whofe  motions,  being  all  governed  by  one  finglc 
impulfe,  exert  their  power  at  once  towards  the 
fame  objedt.  Philofophers  themfelves,  prejudiced 
by  the  hopes  thou  hadil  raifed  in  them,  and  proud 
I  to 
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to  fee  a  friend  of  tlic  arts  and  uf  mankind  inverted  BOOK 
with  regal  dignity,  rejoiced  perhaps  at  thy  vido-      *^- 
lies,  though  obiaintd  at  the  txpence  of  io  much 
blood  ;  and  they  confidcred  thcc  as  a  model  for 
military  kings. 

But  there  is  dill  a  more  glorious  title ;  that 
ot  a  patriot  king.  This  is  a  title  never  given  to 
ihofc  princes,  who,  making  no  diOinction  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  juflice  and  partiality,  good 
and  evil,  confider  the  principles  of  morality  merely 
as  metaphyseal  Ipeculations,  and  imagine  that 
human  reafon  is  fwayed  entirely  by  intercli.  If 
the  love  of  glory  were  extin(^i  in  thy  breall ;  if 
the  powers  of  thy  foul,  exhaulled  by  thy  great 
exploits,  had  loll  their  force  and  energy  •,  if  the 
childifh  paifions  of  old  age  had  reduced  thee  to  a 
level  with  the  generality  of  kings ;  what  would 
then  become  of  thy  glory?  What  would  become 
of  thole  praifes  which  fame,  and  the  immortal 
teflimony  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have  bellowed 
upon  thee  ?  But  let  us  hope  that  thy  reign  and 
thy  life  will  not  appear  problematical  in  hillory. 
Let  thine  heart  again  be  opened  to  thofe  noble 
and  virtuous  fentimcnts  that  were  the  delight  of 
thy  younger  days.  Let  the  latter  years  of  thy 
life  be  employed  in  promoting  the  felicity  of  thy 
people.  Let  fuccceding  generations  experience 
the  effecfls  of  that  happinefs  thou  fhalt  beftow 
upon  the  preient.  The  power  of  Prullia  is  the 
work  of  thy  genius  ;  it  has  been  formed,  and  it 
mud  be  fupported  by  thee.  It  muft  be  adapted  to 
the  (late,  the  glory  of  which  thou  haft  raifed. 

Let  thofe  numberlefs  treafures  that  are  buried 
in  thy  coffers  be  again  brought  into  circulation, 
and  give  new  life  to  the  (late  :  let  thy  private 
polldiions,  which  a  fudden  change  of  fortune  may 
deprive  thee  of,  be  hereafter  only  fupported  upo.a 
the  balls  of  the  national  ricb.es,  which  never  can 

fail: 
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B  O  O  K  Tail :  let  thy  fubjetf^s,  bending  nndcr  the  intole- 
^-  ^  rable  yoke  of  a  (evere  and  arbitrary  government, 
find  in  thee  tl)e  affedions  of  a  parent,  inflead  of 
the  vexations  of  an  opprefior:  let  exorbitant 
taxes  upon  individuals,  and  upon  articles  of  con- 
funnption,  no  longer  ob(lru(t\  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  induflry  :  let  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  recovered  from  a  flateof  llavery,  and 
thofc  of  the  towns,  becoming  pcrfed\ly  free,  pafs 
their  lives  agreeably  to  their  inclinations  and  re- 
fpedive  powers.  Thus  (halt  thou  give  ftability 
to  the  empire  which  thy  brilliant  talents  have  ex- 
tended, and  rendered  illuftrious ;  thus  fhail  thy 
name  be  inferted  in  the  refpcdtable,  but  fmall,  lift 
ot  patriot  kings. 

Let  thy  virtues  carry  thee  flill  further,  and  in- 
duce thee  to  procure  the  blefling  of  tranquillity  to 
the  earth.  Let  the  influence  of  thy  mediation, 
find  the  power  of  thine  arms,  compel  all  turbu- 
lent and  refllefs  nations  to  accept  of  peace.  The 
iiniverfe  is  the  country  of  a  great  man  ;  it  is  the 
ftage  fuited  to  the  difplay  of  thy  abilities:  may'ft 
thou  become  the  benefactor  of  all  mankind! 

Such  was  the  dil'courfe  1  addrefl'ed  to  thee  in 
the  midll  of  that  tranquillity  in  which  thou*  didll 
flatter  thyfelf  that  thou  fhouldfl  end  thine  honour- 
fible  career  :  like  the  Eternal  Being,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  lay  fo,  to  whom  fongs  of  praife  are 
addrelfed  from  all  regions  of  the  earth,  when  a 
great  event  made  thee  refume  thy  diunder.  A 
power,  which  never  confuited  any  thing  but  it's 
own  aggrandifcm.eRt  in  it's  motives  for  making 
peace  or  war ;  without  any  regard  to  the  confli- 
tiirion  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  to  the  treaties 
that  guarantee  it  ;  without  refped^  to  die  rights  of 
nations  and  of  families;  and  in  contem.pt  of  the 
cuftomary  and  general  laws  of  inheritance*  this 
power,  I  fay,  formed  preienfions,  afiembied  troops, 

appro- 
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?pprop:iatcil  10  lilVir,  in  nn;ii;inatinn,  the  fpoilsBOOIv 
ot  princes  t(x^  feeble  to  rclill,  aiul  threatened  ilic  ^^^ 
liberties  of  the  empiie.  1  hou  hafl  prcvcnletl 
thcfc  evils.  The  old  linn  hath  fhaken  his  mane  ; 
he  hath  ilFued  roari:ig  fron»  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  his  yonng  rival  has  fhuddered.  'Till 
this  inflant,  Frederic  had  ihc  wn  himfclf  pcnvcrful. 
The  oppormnity  Ins  offered  of  fhewing  himfclf 
jull,  and  he  hath  feized  it.  En  rope  has  refonndcd 
with  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  exertioiis;  for 
he  was  then  neither  an  ambitious  conqueror,  nor 
a  rapacious  merchant,  nor  a  political  ufurp^r.  He 
had  been  admired  ^  he  now  fhall  be  blelVed.  I 
had  written  at  the  foot  of  his  ftatue  :    the   most 

FORMIDABLE  POWERS  OF  EUROPE  WERE  COM- 
BINED AG  A I NST  HI  M  ;  AND  THEY  DISAPPEAR- 
ED BEFORE  HIM.  i  ftiall  now  engrave  an  inlcription 
lei's  pompous,  bur  more  inftructivc  and  more 
noble.    NATIONS,  he  broke  the  chains  that 

WERE  PREP  AH  I  NO  FOR  YOU.  PRINCES  OF  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE,  HE  WILL  NOT  ALWAYS  EX- 
IST.  LOOK     TO    YOURSELVES. 

No  greatnefs,  no  proi'perity  can  exift  in  a  mo- Settle- 
narchy   without   the   influence  of  the    fovereign  ;  "J^"^°^. 
but  it  does   not  folely  depend  upon  the  monarch  ards  in  the 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  procure  the  Phiiip- 
happiiiels  of   his  ptiople.       He    ibmenmes   meets  ^"^^^ 
with    powerful   obftacles    in   the     prejudices,    the  tion  ot 
character,    and     the   difpofitions   of  his    fubjects.  ^J'^^'^, 
Tiiele  indeed  may  undoubtedly  be  corrected  ;  but 
this  is  a    revolution   we  often  expect  for   a   long 
tune,  and  which  has  not  yet  taken   place   i.i  tlic 
Philippines. 

The  Philippines,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  iVlanillas,  (orm  an  immenfe  Archipelago 
to  the  Ead  of  Afia.  They  extend  from  the  fi^th. 
to  liif"  iwenty-fiith  degree  noith,  and  have  an  un- 
en  lai  breadth,  Ipreading  from  forty  ro  two  hundred 

\'XiL.  II.  S  kugues^ 
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B  (^  O  K  leapurs.     Among  the  number  of  ihcm,  whidi  is 
^-       prodigious,  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  diliinguilhed 
more  conddcrable  than  the  rell. 

Thksr  iflands  prefcnt  to  the  obferving  eye,  a 
terrible  and  mnjcflic  profpcd^.  Tliey  are, covered 
with  bazahes,  with  lava,  with  fcoriae,  with  black 
glafs,  with  mehcd  iron,  with  grey  and  friable 
ftoncs  filled  with  the  wrecks  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  with  fuiphur  kept  in  a  (late 
of  fufion  by  the  continual  action  of  fubterraneous 
fires,  and  with  burning  waters  which  communi- 
cate with  hidden  flames.  AH  thefe  great  acci- 
dents of  nature  are  the  effed  of  extinguilhed  vol- 
canos,  of  (bme  that  are  ftill  burning,  and  of  others 
that  are  forming  in  thefe  deep  cavities,  where 
combuftible  materials  are  always  in  agitation.  Wc 
may  conjedure  without  prefumption,  that  thefe 
countries  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  mod 
ancient  of  the  globe,  are  approaching  nearer  to 
their  deftrudlion  than  any  others. 

The  afhes,  with  which  thefe  immenfe  furnaces 
cover  the  furface  of  a  deep  foil  for   ages  pad  ; 
the  ftirring  up  of  the  ground  incefiantly  renewed 
by  earthquakes ;    the   heats  that   are  common  to 
all  the  countries  fituated  under  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  moifture,  which  is  habitually  kept  up  in  thefe 
regions  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,    by  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  forefls  as  old  as 
the  world  :  fuch  are  probably  the  caufes  of  the  al- 
ni oft  incredible  fertility  of  the  Philippines.     Mod 
of  the  birds,  quadrupeds,  plants,  fruits,  and  trees' 
that  are  fou.nd  in  the  reft  of  Afia,  are  alfo  feen  in' 
this  Archipelago,  and  almoft  every  thing  here  u 
of  a  better  quality.      Some  vegetables  even   are' 
difcovered  here,  which  do  not  appear  any  where j 
clfe.     If  an  intelligent  naturalift  were  to  go  over^ 
thefe  iflands  with  the  freedom  and  the  alfiftancc 
ncceflary,  he  would  certainly  enrich   the  fciencesj 
I  -  with 
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with  n  variety  of  carious,  ufcful,  and  iiUcreftingB  O  O  K 

knowledge.  ^ J  • 

Unfortunately,  the  climate  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  io  agreeable  as  the  foil  is  fertile.  Al- 
though the  Tea  and  land  breezes  may  keep  up, 
during  fix  months,  a  greater  degree  of  tempera- 
ture than  might  be  eypcded  from  their  fituation, 
yet  throughout  the  rclt  of  the  year,  the  fky  is  all 
on  fire  with  liglitning,  and  the  fields  are  deluged 
with  continual  rains.  Nevcrthclefs,  the  air  is  not 
imwholefome.  The  c  )n(litution  indeed  of  fo- 
reigners is  rather  weakened  by  a  fuperabundant 
peri'piration  :  but  the  natives  of  the  country  live 
to  an  advanced  age,  without  being  expofcd  to  any 
infirmities  except  fuch  as  man  is  liable  to  every 
where  elfe. 

The  center  of  thefe  mountainous  iflands  is  oc- 
cupied by  favages,  who  feem  to  be  the  oldeft  in- 
habitants. Whatever  may  be  their  origin,  they 
are  negroes,  and  have  moll  of  them  woolly  hair. 
They  are  not  tall,  but  are  (trong  and  nervous. 
Sometimes  a  whole  family  forms  itfelf  into  a  little 
community  ;  but  moft  frequently  each  individual 
hves  with  his  female  companion  alone.  They 
never  quit  their  bows  and  arrows.  Accuftomed 
to  the  filence  of  the  forefts,  they  feem  alarmed  at 
the  lead  noife.  Their  life  is  entirely  the  fame  as 
that  of  beads.  The  fruits  and  roots  they  find  in 
the  woods  are  their  only  food  -,  and,  when  they 
have  exhaufted  one  fpot,  they  go  and  inhabit  an- 
other. All  endeavours  to  reduce  thein  to  fubjcdtion 
have  proved  inefFedual,  becaufe  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  fubdue  a  nation  wandering  among 
places  that  are  inaccellible. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven, 
have  been  iucceflively  inhabited  by  colonies  from 
Malacca,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Macaflar,  the 
Moluccas,    and   Arabia.     The  manners,    idiom, 

S  z  religionj 
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BOOK  religion,  antl  government  of  ihefe  (Irangcrs,  cvi- 

^_^_^_^denily  didinguifh  iheir  fcvcral  origins. 

The  Spa-       1V1agella>j  was  the  firfl  Eun^pcan  who  difco- 

niardsand  vered    thefc  iflands.     Upon  fomc  difcontent,    he 

ruefedif-  I^^t  I^o^tiigal,  his  native  Country,  and  entered  into 

pure  the     the  fcrvice  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  pafling 

poijefTion   (jjg   flreights  that  now  bear  his  name,  he  arrived 

lippines  *at  the  Manillas  in  15^1  ;    from  whence,  after  his 

death,  his   lienlennnis   repaired    to  the  Moluccas, 

difcovered  ten  or  eleven  years  before  by  the  Por- 

iiiguefe.     This  voyage  would  probably  have  been 

attended  with  remarkable  confeqiiences,  had  they 

not  been   prevented   by  the  combination   we  are 

going  to  mention. 

In  the  fifteenth  centnry,  while  the  Portugnefc 
were  beginning  to  make  voyages  10  the  Eaft- 
Jndics,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  trade 
of  fpiccs,  and  of  manufadtures  which  had  been  in 
conflant  requefl  among  civilized  nations ;  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were  fe- 
curing  greater  treafures  than  imagination  could 
form  any  conception  of.  Though  both  nations 
were  purfuing  their  refpe6tive  views  of  aggran- 
dizement in  tar  diflant  regions,  they  might  pro- 
bably interfere  with  each  other;  and  their  mutual 
antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event  dan- 
gerous. To  prevent  this,  the  Pope  fixed  their 
refped^ive  claims  in  1493,  ^"  confequence  of  that 
univerfal  and  ridiculous  power  which  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  alRimed  for  feveral  centuries,  and 
which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of  the  two  nations, 
equally  fuperflitious,  flill  kept  up,  that  they 
might  plead  the  excufe  of  religion  for  their  avarice. 
He  gave  to  Spain  all  the  countries  that  fhould  be 
difcovered  to  the  weft  of  a  meridian  taken  an  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  Azores,  and  to  Portugal 
whatever  lan(i  they  might  conquer  to  the  eafl  of 
that  meridian.     The  year  following,  the   powers 

concerned 
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•fonccrncd  agreed  among  themfclvcs,  at  Torde-  BOOK 
lillas,  to  remove  the  line  of  reparation  to  the  ,  _^  _  . 
didance  i>f  tliree  hundred  and  fcventy  leagues 
from  the  Cape  dc  Vcrd  illands.  This,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mod  intelligent  people,  was  a  fiiper- 
fliious  precaution.  Bur,  at  that  period,  men 
were  not  fufticiently  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  to  know,  that,  as  the  navigators  of 
one  crown  advanced  to  the  wefl:,  and  thofe  of  the 
<*ther  to  the  eafl,  they  mud  fooner  or  later,  meet 
in  the  lame  point.  Magellan's  expedition  evinced 
this  truth. 

The  Court  of  Lifbon  did  not  conceal  the  un- 
cafinefs  they  felt  at  this  event.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  run  any  rifk,  rather  than  fuf^er  a  rival, 
already  too  much  favoured  by  fortune,  to  come 
and  difpute  with  them  the  empire  of  ihe  Afiaric 
Teas.  However,  before  they  ventured  to  contend 
with  the  only  power  whole  naval  drength  was 
then  formidable,  they  thought  it  advifeable  to  try 
the  method  of  negociation  ;  and  fucceeded  better 
in  it  than  they  expedted.  Charles  V.,  who  was 
frequently  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  his  too 
immenfe  and  too  frequent  undertakings,  gave  up 
irrevocably,  in  1529,  for  the  fum  of  350,000 
ducats,  or  2,598,750  livres  *,  all  the  prerenfions 
he  might  have  upon  the  countries  recognized  un- 
der his  name  in  the  Indian  ocean  :  he  even  ex- 
tended the  Portuguefe  line  of  reparation  to  the 
Ladrone  ifiands.  This  is  at  lead  the  account 
given  by  the  Portuguefe  hidorians;  for  the  Caf- 
tilian  writers  fay,  that  their  monarch  referved  to 
himfelf  the  power  of  renewing  the  difcufTion  of 
his  rights,  and  of  refuming  them  if  the  decifion 
lliould  be  in  his  favour :  but  only  after  he  had  re* 
funded  the  money  he  liad  received. 

*  ic8,iSil.  15^. 

The 
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n  o  O  K     Tnr.  treaty  of  SaragolTa  met  with  the  fame  fate 
^^     ^  •       as  other  political  conventions. 
The  Spa-       '^  15^4*  PhiHp  II.  rcCumtrd  the  projcdl  of  con- 
niardM      quefing  the  Manillas.     Spain  was  then  too  much 
formfet-    y^'cakened  by  her  conquefts  in  America,  to  think 

tlemcjiis        r   r  J-  I       r  1 

atihcPhi-oF  founding  by  force,  a  new  empire  at  the  extre- 
lippines.  j^\^y  ^(  jj^^  Eaft  Jndics.  The  mild  methods  of 
rhan'iave  perfuaficn  were  for  the  firfl  time  adopted  in  her 
prevented  plan  of  aggrandizement.  She  charged  feveral 
^'Tthcin^*^  milVionaiies  with  the  office  of  acquiring  new  fub- 
jeds  for  her,  and  they  did  not  entirely  fruftrarn 
herexpccflations. 

The  men,  upon  the  coads,  who  were  formerly 
idolaters  or  Mohammedans,  and  who  were  made 
fubjedl  to  Spain  by  the  Chriflian  religion,  were 
-*  not  entirely  favages,  as  thofe  of  the  inland  parts. 
They  had  chiefs;,  laws,  houfes,  and  fome  impcr- 
fe(ft  arts.  Several  of  them  had  fome  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  The  property  of  the  fields  they  had 
fown  Was  confirmed  to  them  ;  and  the  happinefs 
they  enjoyed  made  others  defirous  of  acquiring 
polleflions.  The  monks,  commiiTioned  to  diftri- 
bute  them,  referved  for  themfelves  the  mod  ex- 
tenfive,  bed  fituated,  and  mod  fertile  portions  of 
this  immenfe  territory;  and  the  governmiCnt made 
a  formal  cefTion  of  thefe  lands  to  them. 

Great  things  were  expeded  from  thefe  arrange- 
ments, imperfed  even  as  they  were.  Many  caufcs 
have  combined  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  mofl  of  the  miflionaries, 
brought  up  in  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  a 
cloiftered  life,  have  not  fpurred  on  the  Indians 
under  their  diredlion  to  labour,  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that 
they  liave  diverted  them  from  it  by  employing 
them  incefiantly  in  religious  ceremonies,  meet- 
ings, and  folemnities.  A  fyflem,  as  repugnant 
fo  every  kind  of  rational  wojiliip,  as  to  found  po- 
licy, 
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licy,  has  left  the  lands  diftrlbuted  to  the  riil)|r(fl(d  BOOK 
people  in  a  flateor  annihilation.     Even  the  lands       ^* 
ot  their  blind  guides,  have  been  little  or  ill  cuhi- 
vatcd ;    and   this,   perhaps,   becaufe  the  govern- 
ment diftributcs  525,000  livres  •  annually  to  iheli; 
monks. 

The  condu(f\  of  the  Spaniards  has  always  en- 
couraged this  fatal  inadiviiy.  The  propenfity  to 
idleneis  which  thcle  proud  men  had  brought  with 
ihem  from  their  country,  was  Hill  more  ccju firmed 
by  the  permilhon  which  the  Court  granted  them, 
of  fending  every  year  to  America  a  fhip  laden 
with  the  produdions  and  manufacflures  of  Afia. 
The  treafures  which  were  brought  back  by  this 
immenfc  veffel,  made  them  confider  the  moil 
creditable  and  leafl  laborious  occupations  asdif- 
graceful  and  infupportablc.  Their  indolence 
fuggcfted  no  other  refource  to  keep  up  a  volup- 
tuous life.  Accordingly,  when  the  misfortunes 
of  war  fufpended  for  a  year  or  two  the  fitting  out 
of  this  galeon,  mod  of  thefe  conquerors  were 
plunged  in  the  mofl  dreadful  mifery.  They  be- 
came beggars,  thieves,  or  alTaflins.  The  troops 
were  participators  in  thefe  enormities,  and  the 
tribunals  ofjuflice  were  ineffedual  againft  fo  many 
crimes. 

The  Chinefe  naturally  prefented  themfclves  to 
give  to  the  arts,  and  to  agriculture,  that  a(ftivity 
which  the  lazinefs  and  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards 
denied  them.  The  navigators  of  this  celebrated 
nation  frequented  from  time  immemorial  the 
Manillas,  to  obtain  the  produdlions  natural  to 
thefe  iflands.  They  continued  to  refort  to  them 
after  they  had  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Their 
numbers  increafed  flili  more,  wlien  the  riches  of 
Mexico  and   Peru,  which  circulated  there,   gave 

room 
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BOOK  room  for  more  cxicnfivc  fpcculatioiis.  A  great 
^^_^  •  number  of  ariifls,  and  a  flill  greater  number  of 
cultivators,  who  were  too  numerous  in  this  flou- 
rilliing  empire,  were  foon  brought  there  by  their 
rhips.  T'lelc  laborious,  oeconc>mical,  and  intel- 
ligent men,  ofTcred  to  clear  the  lauds,  to  ellablifli 
mannfadures,  and  to  fet  on  foot  every  fpecles  of 
induftry,  upon  condition  that  the  property  of  jomc 
parts  of  an  immenfe  territory,  which  had  no 
owner,  fliouid  be  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
tributes  exaded  from  them  fhoukl  be  moderate. 
This  was  an  infallible  method  of  eflablil])ing,  at 
the  extremity  of  Afia,  a  flourifhing  colony,  with- 
out lofs  of  men,  and  wiiliout  any  pecuniary  facri- 
fice.  Unfortunately  for  the  Philippines,  the 
Spaniards  have  nor  been  fufficiently  lenfible  of 
this  truth  •  neverthelefs,  the  little  good  that  has 
been  done  in  thefe  iflands  has  been  the  work  of 
thtfe  Chiiiefe. 
rrcfent  SpAiN  has  fubmittcd  to  it's  dominion    in  this 

^•^%hT  Archipelago  fome  parts  of  nine  large  iflands.  That 
pir.es.  of  Luconia,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable,  is 
five-and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or 
forty  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  land  there  at  a 
great  circular  bay,  formed  by  two  capes,  at  the 
di fiance  of  two  leagues  from  each  other.  In  this 
fhort  fpace,  we  meet  with  the  fmall  ifland  of  Ma- 
rivelles,  which  leaves  two  paflages  open  ;  the 
caflern  one  is  the  narrowefl,  and  the  fafeft. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  bay  ffands  the  harbour 
of  Gavite,  which  is  in  form  of  a  horfeihoe,  and  is 
defended  by  a  fmall  fort,  and  a  garrilbn  of  three 
hundred  men.  Twelve  fhips  may  ride  here  in 
fafety  upon  a  flimy  bottom.  Here  it  is  that  the 
vefTels  necefTary  for  the  fervice  of  the  colony  are 
conftrudted. 

In  the  fame  bay,  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
Cavite,  near  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  rifcs 

the 
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the  famous  city  of  Manilla.  1/E^;ilpe,  who  took  BOOK 
it  lioni  the  huliaiis  in  1571,  ludi^td  it  a  Ri^per  ^^^^^.,^1.^^ 
place  to  become  the  ccnicr  ot  a  (late  that  was 
to  be  founded,  and  fixed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment and  coniinercc  there.  Gc^mez  Peres  de 
las  Marignas  inclofcd  it  with  walls  in  1590, 
3nd  built  the  ciiadel  of  St.  jamcs.  The  ciiy  lias 
b^en  lince  enlarged  and  embcllinied.  The  river, 
which  traverks  it,  delccnds  from  a  lake  that  is 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  it  is  formed 
by  forty  rivulets,  upon  each  ot  which  is  lettled  a 
colony  of  Indian  cultivators,  it  is  from  hence 
that  the  capital  of  the  empire  received  it's  (ub- 
fiilence.  Unfortunately  it  is  htuated  between  two 
volcanos  which  communicate  with  one  another, 
and  the  cavities  of  which,  always  in  fermentation, 
fecm  to  pave  the  way  for  it's  ruin. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  1752,  through- 
out the  whole  Archipelago,  there  are  no  more  than 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoul'and  In- 
dians who  have  fubmitted  to  the  Spanilli  yoke. 
iVloft  of  them  are  Chrifhians  ;  and  from  the  age 
of  fixteen  to  fifty,  they  all  pay  a  poll-tax  of  four 
reals,  or  two  livres  fourteen  fols  *.  They  have 
been  diftributed  in  twenty-two  provinces,  of  which 
the  illand  of  Luconia  alone,  though  not  entirely 
iubdued,  contains  twelve. 

The  fetilement  is  fubjedt  to  a  governor,  whofe 
office  continues  eight  years,  but  who  is  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  commands  the 
army,  difpofes  of  all  civil  and  military  employ7 
nients,  and  may  grant  lands  to  the  foldiers,  and 
even  ered  them  into  fiefs.  This  power,  though 
only  balanced  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  has 
been  found  fo  dangerous,  that  many  expedients 
have  been  devifed  to  check  it's  exorbitancy.     The 

2  mofl 
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BOOK  mofl  cffcdiial  of  tlicfc  expedients,  is  that,  by 
^•^  whieh  it  is  decreed,  that  the  condudlof  a  governor 
^  fhall  be  arraigned  even  after  his  death  ;  and  that, 
when  a  governor  lives  beyond  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  he  fliall  not  quit  the  place 
'till  his  adminiflration  has  been  inquired  into. 
Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  complain  ;  and, 
if  he  has  fuffered  any  wrong,  he  is  to  be  indcm» 
nified  at  the  cofl  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  like- 
wife  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  fovereign, 
for  having  brought  an  odium  upon  him.  At  the 
time  this  wife  mftitution  was  made,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  with  fuch  rigour,  that,  when  accufations 
were  of  importance  againft  the  governor,  he  was 
imprifoned.  Several  died  in  confinement ;  and 
others  were  taken  out,  only  with  a  defign  to 
inflidl  fevcre  punifhments  upon  them.  By  de- 
grees this  formidable  mode  of  proceeding  has 
come  to  nothing.  The  chief  of  the  colony  gives 
liis  fucceffor  enough  to  pay  for  his  pofl ;  he  hav- 
ing already  received  the  fame  fum  from  his  pre- 
deceflbr. 

This  collufion  has  brought  on  a  fettled  fyflem 
of  opprefl'ion.  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied  ; 
the  public  revenue  has  been  lefTened  in  palling 
through  the  hands  that  were  appointed  to  collect 
it ;  a  duty  of  feven  per  cent,  which  has  been  laid 
on  all  merchandife  on  it's  coming  in,  has  made 
trade  degenerate  into  fmuggling  ;  the  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  government ;  and  fome  governors 
have  carried  their  tyranny  to  fuch  atrocious 
lengths,  as  to  determine  the  quantity  of  corn  that 
the  fields  were  to  produce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers 
to  bring  it  in  ;  and  not  only  to  wait  for  the  pay- 
ment as  long  a  time  as  their  oppreflive  maflers 
fhould  think  proper,  but  alfo  to  receive  it  in 
whatever  manner    it    could   be  given  to   them. 

For 
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For  thcfe  two  centuries  pall,  fomc  upright  go-  BOOK 
vcrnors  have  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ^_^_V^^_^ 
enormities ;  but  their  endeavours  have  proved  in- 
cffcdlual,  becaufe  the  abufes  were  too  inveterate 
to  yield  to  a  tranfient  and  fubordinate  authority. 
Nothing  Icfs  than  the  fupreme  power  of  the  court 
of  Madrid  could  have  retrained  this  fpirit  of  uni- 
verfal  rapacioufnefs;  but  this  power  has  never  ex- 
erted itlelf  for  fuch  a  purpole.  This  fhameful 
neglefl  is  the  truecaule  why  the  Philippine  illands 
have  never  been  in  the  lead  improved.  Their 
name  would  fcarcely  be  known,  were  it  not  for 
their  connexions  with  Mexico. 

Those  connections,  which  have  fubfifted  ever 
fincc  the  firfl:  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Eaft  and  Wtft  Indies,  confift  only  in  conveying 
the  merchandife  of  India  to  America  by  the  South 
Sea.  None  of  the  articles  that  compofe  thefe 
rich  cargoes  are  the  produce  either  of  the  foil  or 
of  the  induftry  of  thofe  iilands.  Their  cinnamon 
is  brought  from  Batavia.  The  Chinefe  bring 
them  filks  ;  and  the  Englifh  or  the  French  fupply 
them  with  white  linens  and  printed  callicoes  from 
Bengal  and  Coromandel.  From  whatever  port 
the  goods  have  been  brought,  they  muft  come  in 
before  the  departure  of  the  galeons.  If  they 
rhould  arrive  later,  they  could  not  be  difpofed  of, 
or  muft  be  fold  at  a  lofs  to  merchants,  who  are 
obliged  to  fhut  them  up  in  warehoufes,  'till  they 
are  forgotten.  The  payments  are  made  in  cochi- 
neal and  Mexican  piallres,  and  partly  in  cowries, 
which  are  not  current  in  Africa,  bur  will  pais 
every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

A  SETTLEMENT,  which  has  not  a  more  folid^^»^S«"^<» 
foundation,    may  perhaps  be  eafily  overthrown.  phiiip_ 
We  do  not  therefore  hefitate  to  foretel,  that   the  pines  are 
Philippines  will   one   day,     fooner  or  later,    be*''P^^®^* 
taken  from  it's  prefent  pofleflors.     A  icw   r<^ flec- 
tions 
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h  n  n  ':  ti^ns  will  be   riifTiclciu   to  give  tliefe  conje<flurcs 
ihc  convidion  of  tvitUncc. 
^'  SuMii  enlightened  navigators  liave  informed  us, 

that  the  Spanilli  pullcHions,  which  in  thcfe  diftant 
rfgions  had  always  been  in  a  languid  flate,  arc 
become  perceptibly  more  io  fincc  the  year  1768, 
when  the  jefiiirs  were  banidied  from  them.  Be- 
iides  tiiat  the  immenfe  domains  of  the(e  milTiona- 
ries  are  entirely  fallen  ofV  from  the  fertility  to 
which  they  had  brought  them  ;  the  lands  of  the 
JndiaMS  likewife  whom  they  g(^vcrned,  which 
were  the  only  ones  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
where  fome  ufeful  arts  were  to  be  found,  have 
funk  again  into  that  flate  of  annihilation  from 
.  whence  ihey  had  been  raifed.  It  has  even  hap- 
pened rh.u  tl-.clc  illanders,  the  leaft  indolent  per- 
fons  of  the  colony,  have  been  expoled  to  the 
jame  odium,  well  or  ill  founded,  which  puifued 
their  guides. 

A  GREATER  Calamity  affedled  this  Archipelago 
|he  next  year.  All  the  Chme(e,  wichout  excep- 
tion, were  baniflied  from,  it;  and  this  profcription 
occafioned  a  breach,  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
never  be  clofed.  Thefe  people,  whofe  ruling 
pallion  is  avarice,  came  every  year  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty  fmall  veffels, 
s,ad  gave  encouragement  to  fome  labours  to  which 
they  alone  could  fix  a  price.  The(e  were  not 
the  only  advantages.  A  number  of  their  coun- 
uymen,  fettled  in  thefe  illands,  gave  an  habitual 
example  of  a  life  condantly  fpent  in  employment. 
Several  of  them  even  vifited  the  Indian  colonies, 
ano^  by  making  them  timely  and  cautious  ad- 
\anccs,  inipired  them  with  the  defire,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  furnillied  them  with  the  means,  of 
improving  their  htuation.  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  thefe  means  of  profperity  have  been  annihi- 
kttd,  by   thi^impoiTibiiity    which   the  Spaniards 

perhaps 
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pcrlinps   experienced,  of  contaifiiiig  a  people  foBOoti 
prone  lo  inliirrcC\i(;ns.  _^  • 

Bkioki:  tlicfc  dcflrii(ftivc  events,  tlie  people 
manifcdcd  a  determined  avcrfion  for  their  tyrants, 
OpprelVion  had  often  made  them  break  through 
the  bounds  of  ♦•bechcncc;  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  their  padors,  the  unavaihng  eliorts  of 
degeneiaie  troops  would  never  have  brouglu  them 
again  into  fuhjedion.  Since  ilie  ex})ulfioa  of 
thefc  milli(^naries,  who  had  mod  inllnencc  over 
them,  has  deprived  tlic  Spanilli  government  of 
it's  greatefl  ftrength,  the  Indians,  who  are  lels 
reflrained,  muil  be  dcfirous  ot  recovering  their 
independence,  and  may  have,  perhaps,  luflkient 
energy  lo  realfume  their  primitive  rights. 

To  thefe  dangers,  which  may  be  called  do- 
mellic,  foreign  perils  are  added,  which  are  flill 
more  alarming.  Some  favages,  ilTuing  from 
the  Malays  illands,  make  habitual  i/icurfions 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Fhilippineb,  carrying  dc- 
ilruction  along  with  thein,  arid  taking  off  ihou- 
iands  of  the  Chriflians,  whom  they  reduce  to 
flavery.  This  piracy  is  feldom  punifhed  ;  becaufc 
die  Spaniards,  divided  into  four  facftions,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cadilians,  Galicians,  Mountain- 
etrs,  and  Bifcayans,  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  hatred  that  torments  them,  and  behold,  with 
an  indirVcrent  eye,  whatever  is  foreign  to  their  dif- 
pntes.  The  Malays  have  always  been  more  and 
more  emboldened  by  thefc  divifions.  Already 
Ivive  tiiey  driven  the  common  enemy  from  feverai 
illands.  Tiiey  are  every  day  incroaching  upon 
them,  and  will  foon  become  mafters  of  the  polfef- 
fion,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fomc  European 
nation,  more  powerful,  or  more  adive  than  the 
one  they  now  have  to  contend  with. 

In  1762,  the  Englifh  got  poffelTion  of  the  Phi- 
lippines with  more  facility  than  they  had  expected. 
Although  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  treaty, 

they 
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ft  O  O  Kthey  may  perhaps  be  flill  ambitious  of  fcizing  iip- 
^-  on  tlicrn  Hgani,  when  an  opportunity  fliall  oflcr. 
^  Otlicr  nations  may  equally  afpire  to  this  conqucft, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  center  of  their  empire  in 
the  leas  and  upon  the  continent  of  India.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Spaniards  will  be  driven 
from  the  Philippines. 

Some  politicians  think  that  this  would  not  be 
an  evil ;  an  opinion  that  has  long  been  entertain- 
ed. The  Philippines  had  but  jult  opened  a  com- 
munication with  America,  wiien  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  giving  them  up,  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  intercfl  of  the  mother-country.  Philip  If. 
and  his  fucceflbrs  conflantl'y  rejcded  that  propo- 
fal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville 
in  1731,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  1733,  entertained 
more  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  rather  furprifing  that  the  idea  did 
not  occur  fooner,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  Spaniards  to  have  a  diredt  concern  with  the 
Trade  of  Afia,  and  that  the  pofTeflions  they  had  in 
thofe  parts  fliould  be  made  the  center  of  their 
traffic.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  as  India  af- 
fords filk  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Europe, 
both  in  workmanfhip  and  colouring,  and  at  a 
much  cheaper  price,  the  national  manufad\urcs 
could  not  fupport  the  competition,  but  would  in- 
fallibly be  ruined.  This  objedlion  might  have 
it*s  weight  with  regard  to  fome  nations ;  but  ap- 
peared altogether  frivolous,  confidering  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Spain. 
Advan-  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  ufe  none  but  foreign 
^?"^^^^  ftuffs  and  linens,  either  for  wearing-apparel  or  fur- 
made  cf  niturc.  Thofe  continual  demands  mud  necefTari- 
thePhi-  ly  increafe  the  induftry,  the  wealth,  the  popula- 
lippmes.  ^j^^^  ^^^  ftrength  of  their  neighbours,  who  avail 
themfelvcs  of  thefe  advantages,  to  keep  that  na- 
tion which  fupplies  them  in  a  flate  of  dependence. 

They 
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They  would  certainly  ad  with  more  wifdom  and  BOOK 

dignity,  were  ihcy  to  uCe  the  hidian  manufadiires.  ^ ^ 

They  would  be  preferable,  both  in  point  of  ccco- 
nomy  and  elegance,  and  would  leflen  that  com- 
petition which  mud,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to 
Spain. 

The  inconveniences,  which  ufually  attend  new 
undertakings,  are  here  prcvioufly  obviated.  The 
iilands  which  Spain  poflelfes  lie  between  Japan, 
China,  Cochinchina,  Siam,  Borneo,  Celebes,  ahd 
the  Moluccas,  and  are  favourably  fituated  for 
forming  connexions  with  thofe  feveral  kingdoms. 
Their  diftancc  from  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and 
Bengal,  would  not  prevent  them  from  proteding 
cffedlually  any  faditorits  it  might  be  thought  ad- 
vantageous to  cflablifh  on  thefe  induftrious  coafts. 
They  would,  moreover,  be  defended  by  immenfe 
feas  from  the  ravages  which  fo  often  aft'ed  the 
continent,  and  would  be  eafily  preferved  from  the 
temptation  of  interfering  in  the  contefts  which 
prevail  there. 

This  diftance,  however,  would  not  prevent  the 
Archipelago  from  being  fure  of  fubfiftencc.  No 
country  in  Afia  abounds  more  in  fruits,  fago, 
cocoa-trees,  and  efculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Rice,  which  in  the  greater  part  of  India  mud  be 
watered  by  dint  of  labour  twice  a  day,  'till  it*s 
grain  is  well  formed,  is  more  eafily  cultivated  in 
the  Philippines.  When  it  is  fown  on  the  borders 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  which  may  be  covered  with 
water  at  pieafure,  it  yields  two  plentiful  crops  in 
a  year,  without  requiring  any  attention,  'till  the 
time  of  gathering  it. 

All  the  grains  of  Europe  thrive  in  thefe  iflands. 
They  would  furnifh  a  fufiiciency  of  them  for  the 
failors,  however  numerous  they  might  be,  if  the 
iiegiigence  and  tyranny  of  the  government  had 

not 
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BOOK  not  condemned  mod  of  the  lands  to  a  fhameful 

J'j ^  ftc-rility. 

The  niiniher  of  cattle  on  thcfc  iOands,  is  a 
matter  of  afloi^.illinitrnt   to   all  vo):ip;ers.      hvery 
religious  comiminiiy  ims  meadows  from  five-and- 
tweniy   to  ihwiy  leagues  in  extent,  C(jvered  with, 
forty,  and  fifty   tlioufand  oxen.     Ahhough  they  * 
are   not   watched,    they   feldom  get    beyond   the 
rivers  and   mountains  which  are  the  boundaries  of 
thefe    podcliions.      Thole   which    happen    to   go 
aflray,  are  eafily  known  again,  by  the   mark   of 
the  dift'erent   orders  which  is   irnprelfcd  on  them 
widi  a  hot  iron,  and  they  are  always  faithfully  re- 
ftored  to  their  proper  owners.     Since  the  invafion 
of  the  Englilli,  and  the  ravages  that  were  the  con- 
fequence  of  it,  the  number  of  horned   cattle    is 
leffened  ;  but  it  is  dill  very  confiderable. 

Before  the  year  1744,  none  of  our  vegetables 
grew  on  the  fertile  foil  of  the  Philippines.  At 
this  period,  Mahe  de  Villebague  carried  fomc 
feeds  there.  All  thefe  ufeful  plants  had  fuc- 
cceded,  when  eight  months  after,  the  cultivator, 
who  was  called  away  elfewhere  by  his  commercial 
concerns,  left  his  garden  to  another  Frenchman 
fettled  in  thefe  iflands.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
not  without  jealoufy  feen  a  foreigner  Ihew  them 
what  they  ought  to  have  done  two  centuries  be- 
fore, rofe  up  with  fo  much  violence  again  ft  his 
fucceflbr,  that  in  order  to  reftore  tranquillity,  the 
adminiftration  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  order 
thefe  vvholefome  roots  to  be  pulled  up.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Chinefe,  who  are  incelTanily  intent 
upon  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  fortune,  had  privately  taken 
care  of  them.  By  degrees  the  people  grew  re- 
conciled to  an  innovation  of  Co  ufeful  a  kind  ; 
and  it  is  at  prefent  one  of  the,  chief  refources  of 
the  colony. 
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Such  is  then  one  of  tlic  cffrsfls  of  national  B  o  o  K 
hatred,  that  it  inclines  the  natives  rather  to  dc- ^  ^'' 
privc  thcmlclves  of  a  benefit,  than  to  owe  it  to 
ftrangciSj  and  particularly  to  the  French,  who  of 
all  other  nations  are  the  mod  deicfled,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  connection  fubfifling  between  the  two 
^governments?  From  whence  can  this  antipatliy 
arifc? 

If  wc  travel  much,  we  fhall  not  find  any  people 
fo  mild,  fo  affable,  fo  frank,  fo  polite,  fo  lively, 
fo  gallant  as  the  French.  They  are  fometimes 
too  much  fo ;  but  is  this  fo  great  a  fault  ?  They 
are  warmly  and  quickly  interelled,  and  fometimes 
for  trifling  matters,  wjiile  ohje<tls  of  more  import- 
ance, either  afre(!ft  them  little,  or  only  exciic  their 
ridicule.  This  is  their  favourite  weapon,  and  ihd 
mort:  formidable  for  others  as  well  as  for  them- 
felves.  They  pafs  rapidly  from  pleafure  to  pain^ 
and  from  pain  to  pleafure.  A  Frenchman  would 
find  himfelf  fatigued  with  a  continuation  of  the 
fame  happinefs;  he  fcarce  ever  experiences  any 
deep  fenfations.  He  becomes  infatuated  witll 
anything-  but  he  is  neither  whimficai,  nor  im- 
patient, nor  enrhufiaftic.  He  cares  very  little 
for  religion,  but  he  refpetfts  the  priefthood,  with- 
out having  either  efteem  or  reverence  for  it. 
He  never  troubles  himfelf  about  aflaiis  of  Rate, 
unlefs  it  be  to  write  his  ballad,  or  his  epig:arri 
upon  the  minillry.  This  levity  is  the  origin  of  a 
fpecies  of  equality,  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
any  where  elfe.  It  fometimes  puts  a  man  of  the 
lowed:  rank,  wlio  has  wit,  upon  a  level  with  a 
nobleman.  The  French,  are  in  fomc  forr,  a 
people  of  women :  for  it  is  among  the  women 
particularly,  that  in  tiie  midH:  of  inconfiftency, 
folly  and  caprice,  we  difcern  fome  great  emoiion 
that  furpriles  us,  we  hear  fome  word  that  de- 
lights us,  and  we  ocrceive  fome  act  cf  flr^jngih 
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BOOK  and    fublimity.     The  French  arc  endowed  with 
^j_    exquifite  fcndbility,  and  with  a  very  refined  tafle  ; 
this  ia  confillciu    witli    the    fcntiment  of  honour, 
the  gleam  of  whiclr^difTurt'S  itlclf  over  all    ranks, 
and  upon  every  object.     The  French  are  brave. 
They  arc  rather  indifcreet  than  open;  more  liber- 
tine   than  voluptuous.     That    focial    dil'pofition, 
which  leads  th^m  to  affcmble  in   numerous  com- 
panies,   and  to  vifit   feveral   of   thefe  in  a   day, 
makes  every  thing  grow  old   with  them  in  an  in- 
llant ;  writings,  politics,  fafhions,  vices   and  vir- 
tues.    Every  week  has  it's  hero,  in  good  as  well 
as  bad  adions.     France  is  the  country  where  it  is 
mod  eafy  for  a  man  to  get  himfelf  talked  of,  and 
where  it   is  mod  difficult  for  him  to  be  talked  of 
for  any  time.     A  Frenchman  loves  talents  of  all 
kinds;    and   they    are  fupported  in  his  country 
lefs  by  the  rewards  of  government  than  by  popu- 
lar eftimation.     He  honours  genius.     Me  is  too 
ready   in  growing  familiar;  which  is  an  inconve- 
nience lo  himfeit,  and  to  all  pcrrfons  who  wifh  to 
conciliate  refpedl.     The  Frenchman  in  your  com- 
pany is  every  thing  you  would  wifh  him  to  be,  but 
3'ou  mud  be  upon  your  guard  with  him  ;  for  he 
improves  upon    every   thing  that    others  invent. 
Such  are  the  features  of  which  he  carries  the  im-' 
preilion   in  a   manner  more  or  lefs  marked,  intoj 
thofe  countries  which  he  vifits,  rather  to  gratify 
liis  curiofity,  than  to  add  to  his  knowledge.     Ac-j 
cordingly,  he  brings  back  with  him  nothing  mor< 
than     pretenfions.      He   is   better  calculated   foi 
converfation  than  for  friendlhip.     He  has  a  nu^ 
merous  fet  of  acquaintance,  and  yet  he  often  die^ 
in  folitude.     He  is  the  berng  upon    the  face 
the  earth,  who    has  mofc  enjoyments,  with   thi 
fcwefl  regrets.     As  he   does  not  attach   himfell 
flrongly  to  any  thing,  he  has  foon  forgotten  whj 
he  had  loft.     He  poiTefles,  in  a   fuperior  degre( 
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the  art  of  llibflirution,  and  is  alliftcd  in  it  by  every  D  O  O  K. 

thing  about  hiin.     IF  wc  except   that  dilgufting  ^^ ^ 

partiality  he  has  for  his  own  coumry,  and  which  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  conceal,  the  young  French- 
man, chearful,  light,  agreeable  and  trifling,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  mod  amiable  man  of  his  nation  ; 
and  the  Frenchman,  matured  by  age,  well-in- 
formed, and  prudent,  who  has  pielcrved  all  the 
agreeable  manners  of  his  youth,  is  the  mod  amia- 
ble, and  the  mod  edimable  man  of  all  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  mod  people  havean 
averfion  10  the  F>ench :  but  they  are  particularly 
intolerable  to  the  Spaniards,  to  thofe  among  them 
efpecially,  who  have  not  contraded  the  vices,  vir- 
tues, charader,  and  manners  peculiar  to  their 
country,  with  others  of  a  totally  oppofite  nature. 
This  averfion  feems  even  to  have  become  more 
confirmed  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. We  fhould  be  tempted  to  fufpedt,  that 
France  is  confidered  by  the  nation  to  which  flie 
has  given  a  king,  with  the  fame  contempt,  as  a 
man  of  quality,  who  has  married  below  his  rank, 
fhews  for  his  wife's  family.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
prejudice  will  never  be  overcome,  'till  the  Bour- 
bons fhall  have  been  naturalized  in  Spain,  by  d 
long  fucceflion  of  flourifhing  reigns. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Philippines. 

Independent  of  what  ferves  for  the  fubfidcnce 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  of  the  con- 
querors, thefe  iilands  afford  a  number  of  objects, 
fit  for  the  trade  carried  on  from  one  part  of  India 
to  another ;  fuch  as  tobacco,  rice,  canes,  wax,  oils', 
cowries,  ebony,  dried  fifh,  raifjiis,  Japan  wood  : 
•but  more  efpecially  thole  birds  ntds,  dried  dag's 
pizzles,  and  (ea-dogs,  which  are  fo  eagerly  fought 
after  by  all  the  people  of  Aha,  and  particularly  by 
the  Chinefe. 

T2  Hitherto, 
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BOOK  Hitherto,  fiigar  lias  been  only  cnhivatcd  for 
^'  the  confumpiion  of  ihc  colony.  The  apprehcn- 
fion  of  having  it's  price  a  htile  railed,  has  occa- 
fioncd  the  exportation  of  it  to  be  prohibited,  with 
heavy  penalties.  This  erroneous  fyftem  cannot 
lad.  Pcrmidion  will  foon  be  obtained  to  furnifh 
the  grcateft  part  of  Afia,  with  a  produdlion,  for 
which  the  foil  of  the  Philippines  is  extremely  fa- 
vourable. Iron  will  be  an  additional  objedt  of  the 
trade  of  thcfe  iflands. 

This  metal  abounds,  and  is  of  fiipcrior  qua- 
lity, throughout  the  whole  Archipelago.  Nevcr- 
thelefs,  none  of  the  mines  had  yet  been  opened, 
'till  about  the  year  1768,  when  Simon  de  Auda, 
fortunately  thought  of  eRablifhing  forges.  The 
fuccefs  would  have  been  more  certain,  if  this 
adive  governor  had  not  begun  too  many  under- 
takings at  once  -,  if  his  projedls  had  been  more 
maturely  confidered  ;  and  if  he  had  employed, 
to  bring  them  to  perfedion,  methods  more  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
juftice. 

The  excellent  copper  which  is  difperfed  over 
fcveral  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  is  not  lefs  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  government.  This  metal 
is  employed  in  India  for  the  veiTels  ufed  in  pub- 
lic worlhip,  for  ordinary  utenfils,  for  coins, 
which  raufl  be  inceflantly  renewed,  becaufe  the 
people  are  as  eager  to  bury  them,  as  rich  men  arc 
to  conceal  more  precious  treafures,  under  ground. 
The  Dutch  draw  from  Japan,  what  is  neceffary 
to  fupply  all  thefe  wants.  They  will  neceflarily 
lofe  this  branch  of  their  trade,  if  the  Spaniards, 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  fhould  venture  toj 
difputc  it  with  them. 

The  Philippines,    have,  above  the  other  Eu-j 
ropean  colonics,  the  advantage  of  pofTcfTing  gold. 
The  Indians  find  fome  particles  of  it  in  the  ran< 
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and  flimc  of  the  rivers,  whicli  carry  it  along  wiiliB  O  O  K 
their  flrcams.  The  quantity  they  collect  may  ^• 
amount  to  five  or  fix  luindrcd  thoufand  hvres* 
per  annum.  They  deliver  it  in  private  to  Ibme 
foreign  navigators,  who  in  return  kipply  them 
with  merchandife.  Formerly,  it  was  fcnt  into 
America,  for  CavendiOi  found  to  the  value  of 
658,800  livres  +  of  it,  upon  the  galleon  that  was 
faihng  towards  Mexico.  If  Spain,  foregoing  it's 
ancient  maxims,  fhould  encourage  this  fpecies  of 
induftry,  by  leaving  to  thofe  who  fliould  devote 
themfelves  to  it  the  free  ufe  of  the  riches  it  would 
produce,  would  not  that  kingdom  fecurc  to  itfelf 
an  additional  refource  for  trading  to  advantage  in 
the  Indian  feas? 

Jt  would  not  be  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of 
defiring  that  foreign  navigators  Hiould  come  in 
quell  of  the  produdions  of  thefe  iflands.  As  the 
Piiilippines  furnifh  pleniy  of  materials  for  a  well- 
cflablilhed  navy,  it's  fubjedls  might  frequent  all 
the  markets,  and  add  the  benefit  of  freighting, 
to  their  other  advantages. 

This  adtivity  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
communication  between  this  and  the  mother- 
country.  In  the  prefent  confuted  ftate  of  the 
Philippines,  it  is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what  they 
may  one  day  furnifh  to  Spain,  It  now  procures 
from  thence,  alum,  buffaloes  hides,  caflia,  woods 
for  dying,  faltpetre,  tortoife  (hell,  and  mother  of 
pearl,  which  the  Chinefe  have  hitherto  bought 
up,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  to  the  Europeans  at 
Canton,  for  three  times  the  price  they  had  given 
for  ii ;  cacao,  which  though  brought  from  Mexico 
has  not  degenerated;  and  indigo,  which  the  boun- 
ty of  nature  produces  fpantaneoufly.  An  enlight- 
ened man  was  defirous  of  attempting,  in  1750,  to 
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BOOK  give  this  rich  plant  every  improvement   it  might 
^j_  ,  receive  from  ciiliivation.     This  novehy  met  with     i 
a  general  and  violent  oppofiiion.     The  Marquis     I 
d'Obando,  who  was  governor  at  that  period,  was 
obliged  to  take  this  citizen  under  his  protecftion, 
and  alligned   liim  an  incloled  territory,  where  he     j 
might  carry  on  his  operations  with  fafety.     The 
experiments  were  all   extremely   fuccefsful,    and 
fince  this  event,  the  cultivation  of  this  precious 
dye  has  been  attended  to,  though  not  with  fuffi- 
cient  indudry. 

If  nn  indolence  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  had  not 
impeded  their  progrefs  in  every  thing,  they  would 
have  naturalized  the  fpices,  two  centuries  ago,  up- 
on this  territory,  fo  contiguous  to  the  Moluccas. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  fliared  with  the  Dutch 
this  fource  of  wealth.  It  will  be  committing  a  new  j 
fault,  to  defer  any  longer  an  experiment,  the 
greateft  inconvenience  of  which  is,  that  of  it's 
^eing  ufelefs. 

This  government  might  alfo  be  prompted,  by 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  cotton  cultivated  in 
the  Philippines,  to  eftablifh  there,  with  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  -continent,  beauti- 
ful and  numerous  manufadures.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  the  fuccefs,  which,  in  new  undertak- 
ings, however  well  planned,  is  always  flow ;  the 
Spaniards  would  purchafe  in  foreign  markets  the 
filks,  calicoes,  and  other  articles  of  the  produce 
of  Afia,  fuitable  to  their  country,  and  would  ob- 
tain them  at  a  lower  price  than  their  competitors. 
All  the  nations  in  Europe  employ  the  filver  they 
get  from  America  to  trade  with  in  India.  Before 
this  precious  metal  can  reach  the  place  of  it's 
deftination,  it  mud  have  paid  confiderable  duties, 
taken  a  prodigious  compafs,  and  have  been  expof- 
ed  to  great  rilks;  whereas  the  Spaniards,  by  fend- 
ifig  it  diredtly  from  America  to  the  Philippines, 
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Wfn:lJ   favc  duties,  time,  ni^d  inllirancc;  To    ihnt  BOOK. 

while  ihey  funiiflitd  i\k  lame  dim  as  the  rival  na-  ^ ^ 

tions,  they  ucnild  in  reality  make  their  puichafcs 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

If  the  fimpie  plan  we  have  traced  nut  lliould 
ever  be  earned  into  execution,  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  fttiled  in  Afia,  would  ncccflarily,  and 
for  ever  emerge  from  that  indolent  ftate  of  dillb- 
lution,  in  which  they  liave  languifhcd  for  two 
centuries.  The  fubdued  people  would  bicTs  a 
government  that  was  become  equitable;  and 
thofe  who  are  flill  contending  for  their  independ- 
ence, would  fubmit,  in  multitudes,  to  the  con- 
iroul  of  wife  laws.  The  neighbouring  nations, 
whom  pride  or  injuflice  have  driven  from  the  ports 
frequented  by  their  forefatliers,  would  again  direcft 
their  lliips  iiuo  harbours,  where  indudry  and  har-- 
mony  were  united.  The  European  merchants, 
who  are  opprefled  with  the  fetters  of  monopoly 
upon  the  Indian  feas,  w^ould  carry  their  adivity, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  flock,  into  an  afyluni 
of  happinefs  and  liberty.  The  colony,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  amount  to  2,728,000  livres  *,  would 
no  longer  cod  Spain  annually  527,500  livres  +  ; 
and  would  become  one  of  the  fined  lettiements  in 
the  world. 

This  revolution  can  never  be  affe6led  by  an 
exclufive  Company.  For  thefe  two  centuries 
pali,  fince  the  Europeans  have  frequented  the 
leas  of  Afia,  they  have  never  been  animated  by 
a  truly  laudable  fpirir.  In  vain  have  fociety, 
morality,  and  politics,  been  improved  amongll: 
US;  thofe  dillant  countries  have  only  been  wit- 
nelFes  of  our  rapacioufnefs,  our  reftlelTnefs,  and 
our  tyranny.  The  mifchief  we  have  done  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  has  fometimes  been  compen^ 
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BOOK  fated  by  the  knowledge  we  have  imparted,  and  th« 
^  •  wife  iudiiuiions  we  have  eftabliflied  :  but  the 
Indians  have  flill  continued  under  dieir  former 
darkn  is  and  dcfpotifm  ;  and  we  have  taken  no 
pains  to  rclcue  them  from  thofc  dreadful  calami^ 
lies.  Hiid  the  fevcral  governments  dire(^kd  the 
(leps  of  their  free  traders,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Jove  of  glory  would  have  been  united  to  a  palfioa 
for  riches,  and  that  fome  nations  would  have  made 
attempts  capable  of  rendering  ihcir  names  illuftri- 
ous.  Such  nobk  and  difuitertrfled  intentions  could 
never  be  purfued  by  any  company  of  merchants ; 
who,  being  confined  by  the  narrow  views  of  pre- 
fent  profit,  have  never  employed  their  thoughts 
about  the  happinefs  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
traded  •,  a  circumftance,  which,  being  naturally 
expedcd,  hath  never  been  imputed  to  them  as  a 
prime. 

Hov/  much  would  it  redound  to  the  honour  of 
Spam,  to  fhew  a  fenfibility  for  the  interells  of 
mankind,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  them  ! 
That  nation  now  begins  to  fliake  off  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  which  have  kept  it  in  a  flare  of  in- 
fancy, notwithflanding  it's  natural  ftrength.  It's 
fubjeds  are  not  yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by 
;he  contagion  of  riches,  from  which  they  have 
been  happily  preferved  by  their  own  indolence, 
and  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  government. 
Tiiefe  people  muft  necellarily  be  inclined  to  what 
is  good  ;  they  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  no 
doubt  would  pradlife  it,  having  all  the  means  in 
their  power  from  the  poffeflions  their  conquefls 
have  given  thern  in  the  richefl  countries  of  the 
univerfe.  Their  fhips,  failing  from  their  feveral 
ports,  might  either  meet  at  the  Canary  iflands,  or 
feparately  proceed  to  their  feveral  defli nations, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring  happinefs  to 
;he  rempteil  parts  of  Afia.     They  might  return 
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from  India  by  the  Cnpc  of  Good  Hope  ^  hut  BOOK 
w(^uld  go  timber  by  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
("ale  oi  their  cargoes  would  greatly  increalc  their 
capitals.  This  advantage  wcnjJd  fecure  to  tli^m 
a  fupcriority  over  their  competitors,  who  fail 
with  falfc  bills  of  lading,  Icldom  carrying  any 
thing  but  filver.  1  hey  would  meet  with  a 
frelh  fupply  of  provifions  up  the  river  Plata,  if 
they  fliould  be  in  v/ant  of  them.  Thofe  who 
were  able  to  wait  longer,  would  only  pur  into 
Chili,  or  even  proceed  to  the  ifiand  of  Juan  Fer^ 
nandez. 

This  delightful  ifland,  which  takes  it's  name 
from  a  Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given, 
find  who  took  a  dillike  to  it  after  he  had  lived 
there  fome  confiderable  time,  is  fituated  at  i  10 
leagues  didance  from  the  continent  of  Chili.  It's 
greatefl  length  is  but  about  fivt  leagues,  and  it's 
breadth  not  quite  two.  In  this  fmali  fpot,  where 
the  land  is  very  mountainous  and  irregular,  there 
is  a  clear  iky,  pure  air,  excellent  water,  and  every 
vegetable  that  is  deemed  a  fpecific  againft  the 
Icurvy.  It  has  appeared  from  experience,  that  all 
forts  of  European  and  American  corn,  fi uit,  and 
quadrupeds,  will  fucceed  there  extremely  well. 
The  coafls  abound  with  fifh  ;  and,  befide  all  thefe 
advantages,  there  is  alio  a  good  harbour,  where 
iTiips  arefheltered  from  every  wind  but  the  north, 
and  even  that  never  blows  fo  ftrongly  as  to  be  pro* 
ductive  of  any  danger. 

These  conveniences  have  induced  all  the  pirates, 
who  have  infefled  the  coafls  of  Peru,  to  put  in  ac 
Juan  Fernandez.  Anfon,  wjio  went  to  the  South 
Seas  with  more  important  projecfts,  found  there  a 
comfortable  and  hfc  afylum.  The  Spaniards,  at 
length  convinced  that  the  precaution  they  had 
taken  to  deflroy  the  cattle  they  had  placed 
there  was  infuHicient   to  keep  off  their  enemies, 

took 
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B  o  o  Ivtook  the  rcfolution,  in  1750,  to  people  it.  Un- 
^-  forrunatcly,  the  new  colony  was  placed  on  tno 
low  a  Ipot,  and  of  the  Imndrcd  and  feventy-onc 
pcrlbns  of  every  age  and  (ex  who  compofed  it, 
Hve-and-thirty  were  fwallowed  up,  fix  years  after, 
by  the  fiirges  of  the  ocean,  which  exceeded  it's 
bounds.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  waves, 
were  fixed  upon  an  eminence  which  commands 
the  harbour;  and  for  their  fecurity,  a  fmall  for- 
tification has  been  raifed,  defended  by  a  garrifon 
of  fixiy-fix  men.  It  now  became  necellary  to 
think  of  fupplying  their  wants.  All  the  fhips 
employed  in  trading  between  Peru  and  Chili, 
were  at  lirfl:  obliged  to  flop  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
This  tyrannical  compulfion  could  not  be  lafting  j 
and  the  government  at  length  refolved,  purpofely, 
to  fend  two  fliips  there  every  year. 

This  pod  will  become  a  uleful  fettlement,  if 
the  court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend  to  her  own 
intertft.  It  is  needlefs  to  purfue  this  fubjecft  any 
further.  Tiie  plan,  which  we  have  done  nothing 
more  than  fuggefl:,  would  evidently  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  Spain.  The  connexions  that  Ruflia  keeps  up 
with  China  by  land,  can  never  acquire  the  fame 
degree  of  importance, 
€rtnera\  Be T  WEEN  thefc  t\^o  empires,  the  greatnefs  of 
Tartary.  which  aftonifhes  the  imagination,  there  is  an  im- 
nienfe  fpace,  known  in  the  earlieft  times  by  the 
name  of  Scythia,  and  fince  by  that  of  Tartary. 
This  region,  taken  in  it's  full  extent,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  fea  i\nd  Perfia  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
can  and  Ava,  China  and  Corea  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Eaflern  ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  deferts  is 
fubjedt  to  the  Chinefe  empire  ;  another  is  under 
^he  dominion  of  Ruflia  j  the  third  is  independent, 

and 
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and  is  called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and   Lcfs  Bii-B  O  o  K 
charia.  , 

The  inhabitants  of  thcfc  celebrated  regions 
have  always  lived  by  hunting  and  filhing,  anci 
upon  the  milk  of  their  flocks;  and  have  ever 
had  an  equal  aveiTion  for  living  in  cities,  for  a 
fedenrary  life,  and  for  the  toils  of  agriculture. 
Their  origin  and  their  cuftoms,  fo  far  as  \vc  arc 
acquainted  with  them,  are  equally  ancient,  for 
the  former  could  never  be  traced  on  account  of 
their  fcqueftered  and  wandering  way  of  life.  They 
have  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  forefathers 
did;  and,  if  we  look  back  to  the  remotefl:  anti- 
quity, we  fhall  find  a  very  ftriking  refemblance 
between  the  men  of  the  earlieit  ages,  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  prefent  time. 

These  people  have  in  general  been  follower*? 
of  the  great  Lama,  whorefidesat  Putali,  a  town 
fituated  in  a  diflrict,  which  partly  bcl  n  gs  toTar- 
tary,  and  partly  to  India.  This  extenlnc  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  one  another,  is  called 
Boutan  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoflan,  Tangut 
by  the  Tartars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  Lafla  by 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by 
the  Europeans. 

Their  religion  appears,  from  monuments  of 
undoubted  authority,  to  be  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  years  flanding,  and  is  founded  en  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  fublimeft  prin- 
ciples of  morality. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lama  believe  him  to  be  immortal  ; 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  deception,  this  di- 
vinity never  appears  but  to  a  few  favourites;  that, 
when  he  receives  the  adoration  of  the  people,  it 
is  always  in  a  kind  of  tabernacle,  where  a  dim 
light  fhews  rather  a  faint  reprefentation,  than  an 
exad  refemblance  of  that  living  god;  that,  when 

he 
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B  o  o  K  hr  dies,  anoilicr  piicfL  is  fubflitutfd  in  his  llcac!» 
^-  as  nearly  oF  the  lame  fizc  and  figure  as  pollible  : 
aivl  that  by  means  of  thefe  precautions,  the  dc- 
lulion  is  kept  up,  even  on  the  very  fpoi  where  the 
farce  is  ac^cd  ;  and  nnich  more,  without  doubi, 
in  the  minds  of  believers  wIk)  arc  furdier  removed 
from  it. 

/V  SAGACIOUS  philofopher  has  lately  deftroyed 
this  prejudice.  It  is  true,  the  great  Lamas  fcl- 
dom  lliew  thcmfclves,  the  better  to  maintain 
that  veneraiitjn  they  have  inlpired  for  their  per- 
fon  and  their  mvfleries;  but  they  give  audience 
to  arnbailadors,  and  admit  princes  who  come  to 
vifit  them.  But  if  their  peribn  be  fcldom  to  be 
fcen,  except  on  fome  important  cccafions,  or  on 
great  feftivals,  their  pidure  is  always  in  full  viev/, 
being  hung  up  over  the  doors  of  the  temple  at 
Putali. 

The  circumflance  that  has  given  rife,  to  the 
fable  of  the  immortality  of  the  Lamas  is,  that  it 
is  a  tenet  of  their  faith,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which 
has  animated  one  of  thefe  pontiffs,  immediately 
upon  his  death  paiFes  into  the  body  of  him  who  is 
duly  e!e<fted  to  fucceed  him.  This  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  the  divine  fpirit  is  perfedlly  confonant 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  which 
has  always  been  the  eftabiilhed  fyllem  in  thofs 
parts. 

'X'he  religion  of  Lama  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  early  times.  It  wa.-;  adopted  in  a  large 
p:irt  of  the  globe.  It  is  profefTed  all  over  Thibet 
and  Mongaha  ^  is  almoft  univerfal  in  Greater  and 
Lefs  Bucharia,  and  feveral  provinces  of  Tartary  j 
end  has  fome  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Caili- 
mere  in  India,  and  in  China. 

This  is  the  only  form  of  worfhip  that  can  boaft 
of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  without  any  mixture  of 
gthcr  fjftems.     The  religion  of  tlie  Chinefe  has 
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jcen  (Veqiinuly  aJiilterateci  by  the  introclin5\ion  ofc  o  o  i^ 
orcign  dciiicrs  and  lupcrRitioiis  ^  which  have  lx:en  ^     ^ 
uiuptcd  to  the  lallc  of  ilic   lower  clals  of  peopk. 
rhe  Jews  have  lecn   an  end  of  their  hierarchy, 
md  their  temple   lias  been  denioliflK-d.     Alexan- 
ler  and   Mohammed   uled    their    iitmofl   cndca- 
/ours  to   cxtiiiguiili  the   lacred   fire  of  the  Gaurs. 
Fameilane  and  the  Moguls  have  in  a  groat  mca- 
\irc  diminidied  the  worlhippers  of  the  god  Brama 
m  India.     But  neither   time,  fortune,  nor   men, 
lavc  ever  been  able  to  fhake  the  divine  power  of 
the  great  Lama. 

This  is  an  cffc€t  to  be  refervcd  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  if  the  Tartars  be 
^enlightened,  they  will  ((^on  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  their  creed,  they  will  difpute,  and  take 
jp  arms  againll  each  other  :  but  fuperflition  will 
infe  half  extind  out  of  the  flreams  of  blood 
^vhich  Ihe  has  fhed.  In  order  not  to  lofe  all  his 
influence,  the  priefl:  will  give  up  thofe  points  of 
lis  fyflem  which  are  evidently  incompatible  with 
:ommon  fenfe ;  and  he  will  defend  the  reft 
igainll:  the  attacks  of  infidels.  This  revolution 
^ill  however  be  moie  flovvly  brouglit  about,  than 
in  thofe  empires  wh.ich  have  not  a  well-regulated 
^cclefiallical  hierarchy,  and  where  there  is  not  a 
fupreme  head,  uhole  office  it  is  to  fupport  the 
dodrines  in  their  primitive  ftate.  The  Lamas 
themfeives  confcfs  that  they  are  no  gods ;  but 
they  pretend  to  rcprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have 
received  a  power  from  heaven  to  decide  ulti- 
mately on  wliatever  relates  to  public  worfhip. 
Their  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to 
fpiritual  matters;  but  all  civil  matters,  looked  up- 
Di\  profane  by  them,  they  confider  as  i neon fi (lent 
i\irli  their  dignity,  and  therefore  commit  the  care 
r)f  government  to  perlbns  whom  they  Judge  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  This  circuniilance  ha? 
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BOOK  fiicccirively  occnfioncd  tlic  lofs  of  feveral  provinces 
^        of  their  vafl  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  their  governors.     The  great  Lama,  who    for- 
merly was  abfolutc   mafter  of  all   Thibet,    now 
polleffcs  but  a  fmall  part  of  it. 

The   religious  opiuions  of   the   Tartars    have 
never  enervated  their   valour.     Hardened   by  the 
frofli  of  the  North,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  a  wan- 
dering   life;    inceiTantly  under   arms,    and    per- 
petually   engaged  in   battles,    thefe   people  have 
never  ceafed  being  warlike.     An  ardent,  wild,  and 
refllefs  difpofition,  ha.s  always  difgufted  them  of] 
their    poor   and  uncultivated   deferts.     Ambition 
has  always   attradled  their   avidity   towards    the 
countries    of   Afin,     celebrated    for     their    opu-i 
lence.     People  whom  the  arts  and  a  foft  climate 
have  rendered  effeminate,  could  not  fupport  the 
attacks  of  thefe  hardy  and   ferocious  men.     The 
habit  of  going  to   war  without   pay,    and  with-l 
out.   magazines,    has    carried    their    paflion    for| 
plunder  to   the   moft  inordinate  excefs :    and   asi 
they  were   incapable  of  fecuring   their  conquefts 
by  equitable  laws  and  a  flrict  policy,  they  have| 
founded  their  power  in  all  parts' on  terror  and  de- 
ftrudion. 

It  was  to  check  the   inroads  of  thefe  robbers! 
into  China,  that,  three   hundred  years  before  the] 
Chriftian  aera,  that  famous  wall  was  built,  which; 
extends   from   the   river   Hoambo  to  the  fea  ofi 
Kariitfchatka  -,    which    has  a  terrace  running  aH] 
along   the  top  of  it,    and  is   flanked,  in   different 
parts  with  large  towers,  after  the  ancient   manner 
of  fortifying.     Such  a  monument  (hews  that  there 
muil  have  been  at  that  time  a  prodigious  popula-^ 
tion  in  the  empire  :  but  at  the  lame  time  it  feems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  a  want  of  provvefs  and 
military  llvill.     If  the  Climefe  had    been   men  ofj 
courage,  they  would  themfelves  have  attacked  thcj 
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roving  tribes,  or  kept  ilicm  in  awe  by  wcll-difci-  BOOK 
plincd  armies;  if  they  had  been  llcilled  in  the  art ,  ^ 
of  war,  they  would  have  known  that  hnes  five 
hundred  leagues  in  Icngih,  could  not  be  defended 
in  every  parr,  and  that,  if  they  were  broken  but  in 
nne  place,  all  the  rcll:  of  the  fortification  would 
become  ufelefs. 

Accordingly,  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars  con- 
tinued till  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period, 
the  empire  was  conquered  by  thole  barbarians, 
under  the  command  of  Gingis  Khan.  This  fo- 
reign power  was  not  deftroyed  till  after  eighty-nine 
years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent 
prince,  who  was  governed  by  women,  and  was  a 
(lave  to  his  minifters. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  the  con- 
quefts  they  had  made,  they  did  not  adopt  the  laws 
and  government  of  China.  When  they  repafled 
the  great  wall,  they  relapfed  into  barbarii'm,  and 
lived  in  their  deferts  in  as  uncivilized  a  ftate  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  unieed,  however, 
with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  roving 
way  of  life,  and  formed  feveral  hords,  which  in- 
fenfibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
incorporated  into  that  of  the  Manchews.  Their 
union  infpired  them  again  with  the  projecV  of  in- 
vading China,  which  was  torn  with  domeflic  dif- 
fcnfions. 

The  difconrented  parties  were  then  fo  nume- 
rous, that  they  had  no  lefs  than  eight  different  ar- 
mies, under  the  command  of  as  many  chiefs.  In 
this  confufion  the  Tartars,  who  had  long  ravaged 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  fciztd  upon 
the  capital  in  1644,  and  foon  after  upon  the  whole 
kingdom. 

This  invafjon  did  not  feem  fo  much  to  fubdue 

China,  as   to  add  to  it's  extent,  by  the  accttlion 

of  a  great  part  of  Tartary.     Soon  after,  this,  China 
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BOOKwas  further   enlarged  by    the   riibmiflion   of  t!i« 

^j ^  Mogul   Tartars,    celebrated    for   having  founded 

moll  of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  particularly  that 
of  Indoflan. 

This  extraordinary  revolution  was  fcarce  com*  i 
pletcd,  when    the  empire  was  threatened  with  a 
new  enemy,  that  might  prove  a  formidable  one. 
ContentI-       Thk  Rufllaiis,  wlio  towards  the  latter  end  oi'  the 
Ruman-'^  fixteenth  century  had  conquered  the  uncultivated 
and  Chi-    plains  of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a  num- 
Hcfe.  in       i^er  of  delerts  to  the  river  Amour,  which  led  them 
*'^**'^*    to  tiic  Eaflern  Sea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which, 
brought  them  on  the  confines  of  China,  a  country 
highly  extolled  for  it's  riches. 

The  Chinefe  were  apprchenfive  that  the  incur* 
iions  of  the  Ruflians  might  in  time  give  them 
fome  didurbance ;  and  they  ereded  fome  forts  to 
reflrain  this  neighbouring  power,  vvhofe  ambition 
began  to  excite  their  jealoufy.  Sharp  contefls 
then  arofe  between  the  two  nations  concerning 
their  boundaries.  Skirmifhes  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  parties  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  the 
chace,  and  an  open  war  was  daily  expected.  Very 
fortunately  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  courts 
found  means  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  in 
1689;  the  limits  were  fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi, 
near  the  place  of  negociation,  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This  was  the  firfl 
treaty  the  Chinefe  had  qver  been  concerned  in  fincc 
the  foundation  of  their  empire,  and  it  brought 
on  a  new  arrangement.  They  granted  the  Rulii- 
ans  the  liberty  of  fending  a  caravan  every  year  to 
Pekin,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been  de- 
nied to  foreigners  with  the  utmoil:  precaution.  It 
was  eafily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though  they 
conformed  to  the  manners  and  government  of  the. 
Chinefe,  did  not  adopt  their  pojiiical  maxims. 
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This  liberty  granted  to  the  RulTians  did  not  BOOK 
infpire  them  v.iih  moderation.     They  pcrfifled  in  ^ ^ '_     ^ 
their  lUurpatior.s,  and  builr,  thirty  leagues  beyond  riuRufTi- 
ihc  rtipulaicd  limits,    a  city,   which    they    called  ans obtain 
Albailinfkoi    or  Jalca.      The  Chinefe,   having   in  ["^j'^^ca- 
vain  complained  of  this  incroachment,  at  lad  dc- ravan  to 
termincd  to  avenge   thcmfcKes   in  1715.     As  the  ^^J"*- 
Czar  was  engaged  in  a  war   on  the  Baltic,    and  c^he^*^ 
could  not  fpare  troops  to  defend  the  extremities  of  openings 
Tartary,  the  place  was  taken  after  a  fiese  of  three  ^^''  *^^''T' 

-' '  »  o  ing  on  th« 

years.  trader© 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  prudent  enough  -^^^  '^^  «• 
not  to  give  way  to  a  fruitlefs  refentment.  They  ^™* 
fenta  minifler  to  Pekin  in  17  19,  w'irh  indructions 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  lofl  amidil  the 
late  difturbances.  Tiie  negociation  fucceeded  ; 
but  the  caravan  of  1721  not  being  conducted 
with  more  caution  than  the  former,  it  v.'as  agreed, 
that  for  the  future  no  tranfactions  fhould  be  carried 
on  between  the  two  nations  except  upon  the  fron- 
tiers. 

Eefore  this  new  arrangement,  a  caravan  went 
every  year  from  Peterfburgh,  traverfed  immenfe 
deferts,  and  was  met  on  the  frontiers  of  China  by 
fome  hundreds  of  foldiers,  who  efcorted  it  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  There,  all  who  belonged 
to  It  were  fhut  up  in  a  caravanfera,  to  wait  till  the 
merchants  fhould  offer  them  the  refufe  of  their 
warehoufes  The  traffic  being  thus  completed, 
the  caravan  returned  to  Ruilia,  and  arrived  at 
Peterfburgh  three  years  afrer  it  had  fet  out  from 
thence. 

In  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things,  the  indifferent 
merchandife  brought  by  the  caravan  would  have 
been  of  very  little  value;  but  as  this  trade  wag 
carried  on  for  ihe  court,  and  that  the  goods  were 
always  fold  under  the  immediate  infpedtion  of  the 
ibvereign,  commoditici  of  the  wgril  kind  acqulr- 
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B  O  O  Ked  a  value.  The  admiflion  to  this  kind  of  fair, 
^-  was  a  privilege  wliich  the  monarch  fcldom  granted 
but  to  his  lavouritcs.  All  were  (icfirous  of  ap- 
proving ihcniCclvcs  worthy  of  this  di(lind\ion,  and 
the  way  to  llicceed  was  by  over  bidding  each  other 
wit!i©ut  dilcretion,  as  eacii  was  ambitious  that  his 
name  fliould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers. 
Notwithflandiiig  this  fliameful  emulation,  what 
was  put  up  to  Tale  was  (b  trifling,  that  the  produce, 
dedudting  the  confumption  of  the  court  never 
amounted  to  100,000  crowns*. 

Since  the  caravans  have  been  difcontinued, 
two  large  magazines  have  been  ellabliflied  at 
Kiatcha,  one  Rullian  and  the  other  Chinefe, 
where  all  the  articles,  intended  for  exciiange,  are 
depofited.  Commillaries  appointed  by  the  two 
nations  fupcrintend  this  trade,  in  which  fpecie  is 
very  feldom  ufed.  If  the  Ruilians,  who  never 
give  any,  are  obliged  fometimes  to  receive  gold, 
they  are  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  crown  upon 
terms  which  indemnify  it  for  tiie  taxes  it  would 
have  levied  on  the  merchandife. 

The  mod  conliderable  of  the  articles  which  th( 
Chinefe  bring  to  this  ftaple,  is  green  tea,  of  an' 
infinitely  fuperior  quality  to  that  which  Europcj 
receives  acrofs  the  immenfe  trad  of  Tea.  Accord- 
ingly the  Ruffians  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  ai 
much  as  twenty  livres  |  per  pound  ;  although  thc^ 
feldom  fell  it  again  for  more  than  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  J.  To  indemnify  them  for  this  lofs,  the] 
never  fail  to  raife  the  price  of  their  furs:  bul 
this  artifice  turns  out  lefs  to  their  advantage  thai 
to  that  of  the  government,  which  receives  a  ta: 
of  five-and- twenty  per  cent,  upon  ^very  thin| 
that  is  bought  or  fold.  The  cuftoms  at  Kiatchi 
fometimes  return  to  the  ftatc  as  far  as  two  millionJ 

*  12,5001.        'h  i6s,  8d.        X  f'i®!*  I2S.  6d.  to  13s.  4d. 
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of  Ilvrcs*;    in  that  cafe  the  trade  of  Rullla  wiihB  o  o  K 
China  muft  amount  to  fix  millions  -f. 

It  was  not  fo  confiderable,  when  Peter  I.  en- 
deavoured toeftablilli,  through  independent  Tarta- 
ry,  a  communication  between  Siberia  and  India. 

That  great  prince,  whofe  mind  was  always 
engaged  in  fome  ufeful  projecft,  was  dehrous  of 
opening  that  communication  by  means  of  the 
Sirth,  wliich  waters  the  Turkeftan  ;  and  in  17 19 
he  fent  2500  men  in  order  to  make  himfclf  mailer 
of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found  ;  it's  wa- 
ters had  been  turned  off,  and  conveyed  through 
feveral  channels  to  the  lake  Arall.  This  had 
been  done  by  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  who  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  repeated  obfervations  they  had 
feen  making.  So  lingular  an  incident  therefore 
determined  the  Ruflians  to  return  to  Aftracan. 
The  government  had  loft  fight  of  this  objccft, 
when  towards  the  year  1738,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  Bucharias,  known  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
charfis,  were  themfelves  defirous  of  trading  with 
RulFia.  To  encourage  this  unexpeded  event, 
the  treafury  gave  up  part  of  the  enormous  duties 
it  generally  requires.  Orenbourg  became  the 
feat  of  this  new  trade.  The  Tartars  bring  there, 
from  their  own  territories,  thofe  beautiful  fleeces 
of  lambs,  that  are  cut  out  of  their  dam's  bellies,  in 
order  that  the  fkins  may  be  clouded,  white  and 
fine.  They  alfo  bring  various  kinds  of  merchan- 
dife  which  they  have  drawn  from  Jndoftan,  and 
efpecially  a  quantity  of  rough  diamonds.  They 
likewife  bring  about  four  hundred  quintals  of 
excellent  rhubarb.  Each  quintal  colls  500  livres  |, 
and  the  college  of  trade  fells  it  for  nearly  double 
that  fum. 

\    *  83,3331.  6c.  £d.  +  250,0001.  "X  20!.  i6s.8i. 
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BOOK  We  cannot  form  (o  advantageous  an  idea  of  the 
^'^  connexions  of  Rullia  with  the  Indies  by  the  Caf- 
pian  Tea.  This  was,  however,  in  the  rcmotcfl 
iigcs,  the  track  by  which  Europe  and  Afia  com* 
municated  with  each  other.  The  regions  bor- 
dering upon  that  immenle  lake,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  very  much  depopulated,  extremely  poor,  and 
in  a  fivage  flate,  afford  to  intelligent  minds  un- 
doubted proofs  of  former  fplendour.  Coins  of 
the  ancient  Kaliphs  are  daily  difcovered  there. 
Thefe  monuments,  with  others  equally  authentic, 
would  leem  to  favour  the  account  of  fome  Indians 
having  been  fhipwrecked  on  the  coafts  of  the  Elbe 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  which  has  always  been 
coHiidcred  as  fabulous,  notwirhftanding  the  con- 
current teilimony  of  cotemporary  writers  who  re- 
lated the  fadt.  It  has  never  been  underftood  how 
any  inhabitants  of  India  could  fail  on  the  Germa- 
nic feas ;  but,  was  it  more  wonderful  to  fee  an  In- 
dian trading  in  the  northern  countries,  than  to  fee 
a  Roman  make  his  way  into  India  through  Arabia  ? 
The  Indians  went  into  Perfia,  where  they  em- 
barked on  the  Hircanian  Sea,  failed  up  the  Wol- 
ga,  penetrated  into  Permia  by  the  Kama,  and 
from  thence  might  embark  on  the  Northern  Sea 
or  on  the  Baltic. 

Enterprising  men  have  appeared,  and  will 
for  ever  appear,  in  all  ages.  Man  has  within  him- 
felf  a  natural  energy  that  torments  him;  and 
which  is  diredled  by  tafle,  caprice,  or  faftidiouf- 
nefs,  to  the  mod  lingular  attempts.  He  is  curi- 
ous, and  defirous  of  feeing  and  of  being  informed., 
The  thirft  of  knowledge  is  lefs  univerfal,  but  rtj 
is  more  irrefiftible  than  that  of  gold.  Man 
travels  to  a  great  drftance  in  order  to  acquire 
fomething  to  fpeak  of,  and  to  make  himfelf  be 
fpoken  of,  in  his  own  country.  What  the  defirc^ 
•f  fame  produces  in  one,  the  impatience  of  mifery 
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occafions  in  another.  It  is  imagined  that  fortune  B  C  O  K. 
is  more  cafily  acquired  in  d i flan t  regions,  than,  ^ 
near  our  own  home.  Men  go  a  great  way  to  ob- 
tain, without  fatigue,  whai  they  could  not  other- 
uifc  get  without  ailiduous  lab(jur.  They  travel 
through  lazinc  fs ;  or  in  fearch  of  fools  and  dupes. 
There  are  fome  wretched  beings  who  flatter 
themleives  they  fliall  efcape  their  dcfliny  by  run- 
ning away  from  it.  There  arc  fome  intrepid  men 
who  court  danger ;  others,  without  either  llrcngth 
of  mind  or  virtue,,  cannot  ibpport  a  poverty 
which  lowers  them  in  fociety  beneath  their  ftation 
or  their  birth.  Ruin  fuddenly  brought  on,  either 
by  gaming,  by  diflipation,  or  by  ill-concerted 
fchemes,  reduces  others  to  a  (late  of  indigence  to 
which  they  are  flrangers,  and  which  they  go  to 
conceal  at  the  poles,  or  under  the  equator.  To 
thefe  caufes  may  be  added  others  that  are  produc- 
tive of  conftant  emigrations ;  fuch  as,  the  oppref- 
fions  of  bad  governments,  want  of  religious  tole- 
ration, and  the  frequency  of  difgraceful  punifh- 
ments,  which  drive  the  guilty  man  from  a  country 
where  he  would  be  obliged  to  walk  with  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  ground,  to  another,  where  he  may 
boldly  pafs  for  a  man  of  probity,  and  looks  his 
equals  in  the  face. 

No  fooncr  had  the  Englifh  difcovered  Arch- 
angel, about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  fettled  a  commerce  with  RuHia,  than  they 
formed  the  projedt  of  opening  a  way  into  Perfia 
by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  would 
be  much  eafier  and  fhorter  than  that  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round  Africa  and 
part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  Guiph  of  Perfia.  A 
further  inducement  to  attempt  this,  was,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Perfia,  bordering  upon  the  Caf- 
pian Sea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  than 
the  fouthern.     The  filksof  Chirvan,  Mazanderan, 

and 
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^  O  O  K  and  more,  efpccially  Gil.in,  arc  tlic  bcfl  in  all  the 
^  •  Kifi",  and  might  be  employed  wiih  advantage  in 
any  n<aiuiladures.  But  the  trade  of  the  Englifli 
was  not  yet  futTiciently  confirmed,  to  encounter 
the  difficiiltics  that  mufl:  attend  io  vafl  and  fo  com- 
plicated an  undertaking. 

SuME  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holflein,  who  had 
eftablilh'.d  Tome  filk  manufaiflures  in  his  donn- 
nions,  was  not  deterred  by  thelb  difficulties.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  raw  filk  from  Pcrfia,  and  fent 
ambadadors  thither,  of  whom  there  never  has  been 
any  other  account  but  that  of  their  voyage, 

Whkn  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, they  alfo  wiflied  to  procure  Perfian  filks  by 
the  way  of  Ruflia ;  but  their  fatal  paflion  for 
conqueft  made  them  forget  this  projedt,  as  well 
as  many  others  that  have  been  fuggefted  by  men 
of  underftanding,  for  the  profperity  of  that  great 
nation. 

p£T£R  I.  guided  by  his  own  genius,  his  own 
experience,  and  the  informations  of  foreigners, 
could  not  but  be  fenfible  at  lafl,  that  his  fubjedls 
were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  the  produdions  of  Perfia,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  by  thofe  of  India.  Accordingly,  in  1722, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  commotions  that  have 
overturned  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  that  great 
prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  regions  bordering 
on  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  dampnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  malignancy  of 
the  air,  deflroyed  the  troops  that  were  left  to  de- 
fend thofe  conquefls.  Ruflia,  however,  did  not 
refolve  to  relinqulfh  the  provinces  fhe  had  ufurped, 
till  fhe  found,  in  the  year  1726,  that  Kf.uli  Khan, 
who  had  conquered  the  Turks,  could  compel  her 
to  reflore  them. 

The' 
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The  Court  of  Peter n>iirgli  laid  afidc  all  thoiightr.  D  o  o  K 
of  carrying  on  any  comnicrce  with  that  part  of,  ^ 
the  world,  when  an  Engiilliman  of  the  name  of 
Elton  laid  a  Icheme,  in  1741,  for  putting  his 
country  in  polfcirion  of  it.  This  cnterprifing 
man  was  in  the  I'ervice  of  Ruiiia  :  his  propolal 
was,  to  convey  the  Engiilh  woollen  cloths,  by  way 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Cal'pian  Sea,  to  Perfia,  to 
ihc  north  of  Jndoftan,  and  to  the  greatefl  part  of 
Tartary.  in  confcquence  of  this  traffic,  he  was 
to  receive,  in  exchange,  gold,  and  fuch  commo- 
dities as  the  Armenians  fold  at  an  extravagant 
price,  being  maflers  of  all  the  inland  trade  of 
Afia.  This  project  vvas  warmly  adopted  by  the 
Englifh  Company  in  Mulcovy,  and  favoured  by 
the  Rufiian  miniftry. 

But  the  Englifn  adventurer  had  fcarce  begun 
to  put  it  in  execution,  when  Kouli  Khan,  who 
wanted  bold  and  adive  men  to  fccond  his  ambi- 
tion, found  means  to  entice  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  by  his  aflidance  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  The  Court  of  Peterfburgh,  exaf- 
perated  at  this  treachery,  revoked,  in  1746,  all 
the  privileges  they  had  granted;  but  this  was 
an  ineffedual  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil.  The 
untimely  death  of  the  Perfian  tyrant  was  much 
more  hkely  to  bring  matters  into  their  former 
fiate. 

That  great  revolution,  v/hich  once  more 
plunged  the  Sophy's  dominions  into  a  more  com- 
plete anarchy  than  ever,  reftored  to  the  Ruilians 
the  dominion  over  the  Cafpian  Sea  This  was  a 
necefTary  prelude  to  the  opening  of  a  trade  with 
Perfia  and  India,  but  was  not  alone  ^fufficicnt  to 
infure  it*s  fuccefs  ^  which  met  with  almoft  in- 
fuperablc  obflacles  from  the  Armenians.  An  ac- 
tive nation,  accu{i:omcd  to  the  Eaftcrn  m^anners, 
in  pofTeilion  of  a  large  capital,  extremely  frugal 
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B  O  O  K  in  tlv.ir  cxpenccs,  vvlio  had  already  formed  con« 
^-  .ncdVions  from  time  immemorial,  entered  into  the 
minutefl:  details,  and  embraced  the  moft  compre- 
hv  nfive  fpeculations:  fuch  a  nation  was  not  eafily 
to  be  fupplanted.  Nor  did  the  Court  of  Riillia 
cxpe(ft  it  i  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to 
incrcafc  the  number  of  thefe  able  rqerchants,  an- 
ciently fettled  at  Aftracan.  It's  views  have  not 
been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  It  is  however  exert- 
ing itfclfto  furmount  the  obflacles  that  have  pre- 
vented it  i  and  there  is  much  to  expedt  from  the 
new  kind  of  fpirit  that  fecmsto  animate  the  whole 
kingdom  of  RulTia. 
Extent,  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofe  from 

mem^po-  ^^^^^^  beginnings,  is  become,  in  procefs  of  time, 
pulation,  the  largcll  in  the  world,  it's  extent  from  eaft  to 
andreve-  ^^fl-  jg  j^vQ  thoufand  two  hundred  leagues,  and 
RufFia.      from  fouth  to  nonh  about  eight  hundred. 

Excepting  the  provinces  conquered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  on  the  boideis  of  the 
Baltic,  which  have  preferved  all  the  rights  they 
before  enjoyed  ;  the  Ukraine,  which  lias  been 
maintained  in  the  poffeiTion  of  fome  of  it's  right's  ; 
and  the  wandering  tribes  which  it  has  been  im- 
polTible  to  fubmit  to  any  regular  fyflem  of  policy ; 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  form  of  government. 

Under  thefe  arbitrary  laws,  a  body  of  ignorant 
clergy  live,  who  in  former  times  were  formidable, 
but  who  are  become  tradable  fince  they  have 
been  ftripped  of  the  poiTelTions  lavifhed  upon  thera^ 
by  fuperliition,  and  of  the  million  of  flaves  wh< 
ufed  to  cultivate  them. 

After  this,  a  body  of  nobility  prefents  them- 
felves,  who  are  in  polTeflion  of  mofl  of  the  lands, 
and  keep  in  their  dependence  all  the  unfortunat( 
men  who  cultivate  them  at  the  fweat  of  theii 
brow. 

Afte] 
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Aftkr  ihefe,  comes  theclafsof  free  men.  Tlicfc  B  O  O  IC 
are  fo obfcurc,  iluu  Europe  has  for  a  long  time  ^* 
been  ignorant  of  their  cxiftencc.  At  prelVnt  we 
know  that  they  are  compofcd  of  fonie  foreigners, 
iTJoflly  Germans,  whom  a  reftlcfs  ("pirit  has  deter-* 
mined,  or  necellity  compelled,  to  feck  a  new 
country;  of  fevcral  happy  and  intelligent  naiivcs, 
whofe  chains  have  been  gradually  broken,  and 
who  profefs  the  arts  and  commerce  in  the  cities; 
of  a  fmall  number  of  cuhivators,  who  iiave  en- 
tirely at  their  own  dU'pofal  the  poor  inheritance 
that  has  been  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  property  of  thefe  farmers  becomes, 
by  degrees,  the  prey  of  fome  rich  man,  who,  by 
making  them  fome  interefted  advances,  has  in- 
dulged them  in  their  laziacls,  or  in  their  pro-» 
fufion. 

Lastly,  the  lowcft  clafs  of  the  (late,  if  we  may 
give  them  that  name,  are  the  flaves.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixtecnth  century,  there  were  few 
of  them,  and  thefe,  all  prifoners  of  war.  The 
lords  were  then  in  poflellions  of  fiefs,  and  the  peo- 
ple cultivated  lands  that  belonged  to  them.  A 
new  arrangement  took  place  after  the  conqueft*  of 
Cazan  and  Aflracan.  Thefe  beautiful  and  fertile 
provinces  were  fo  powerful  an  attraction  to  the 
Ruflian  peafants,  that  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  emigration  which  was  becoming  general,  the 
rigorous  law  which  confined  them  all  to  their  own 
glebe  was  publifhed  in  i  556.  At  this  fatal  period 
they  loft  their  property  as  well  as  their  perfonal 
liberty.  Their  oppreflion  has  fince  been  increaf- 
ed,  and  the  human  fpecies  has  been  more  and 
more  degraded. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  caufe  that  has  retard- 
ed or  annihilated  the  population  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  -1^1755,  ^^  did  not  contain  more 
than  eight  million  nine  hundred  and  fixty-hve 

thou  fa nd 
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BOOK  tlioufanci  three  hundred  and  fixteen  males.  Sup- 
^-  ^  pofirig  the  number  of  women  equal  to  that  of 
men,  the  whole  amounted  to  fcvcnteen  milhon, 
nine  hundred  and  thiriy  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-two  fouls.  To  this  number  were 
added  the  twelve  hundred  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  taken  from  Sweden  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  Ruflia  had  under  it*s  dominion  nineteen  mil- 
lion one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  fubjeds,  cxclufive  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  army.  If  the  wars 
with  PrulTia,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  epidemical 
difeafes  and  rebellions  have  fmce  occafioned  an 
evident  diminution  of  the  former  population ; 
the  great  acquifjtions  recently  made  in  Lithuania  ; 
mufl:  have  filled  the  deficiency  caufed  by  thefe 
dreadful  fcourges. 

In  flates,  where  the  population  is  not  numerous, 
the  public  revenue  cannot  be  confiderable.  It 
was  fcarce  any  thing  in  money,  when  Peter  I. 
afcended  the  throne.  This  prince  raifed  it  to 
thirty-five  millions  *.  Anna  brought  it  up  to 
fixty  f ,  and  Elizabeth  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions:}:.  It  was  carried  flill  higher  during  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  but  was  reduced,  at  the 
peace,  to  the  flandard  it  was  at,  when  the  troubles 
commenced.  At  this  period,  the  trcafury  owed 
rather  confiderable  fums  to  the  Genoefe  and  Hol- 
landers, which  have  fmce  been  paid  off.  It  owed 
to  the  nation  near  two  hundred  millions  ||  in  bank 
bills,  for  which  it  had  mortgaged  a  quantity  of 
copper  diftributed  in  the  different  coffers  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the 
people  are  groaning  under  the    weight  of  their 
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taxes.     Even  after  tlic  burden  has  been  much  al-  B  O  o  K 
Icviatcd,  it   mud   dill  be  more  hghicncd,  il  thc,__yj;_ 
arts  do  not  muhiply,  andcfpccially,  if  agriculture 
be  not  remarkably  improved. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  encourage  it  in  the 
northern  provinces;  nothing  can  thrive  in  thole 
frozen  cicteire.  The  fcattercd  inhabitants  of  this 
inhofpitabic  ciitnatc  will  never  be  I'uppiied  with 
any  kind  of  food  and  raiment,  except  what  tliey 
can  procure  from  birds,  filli,  and  wild  beads  ;  nor 
will  they  ever  have  any  thing  bcfide  thefc  to  pay 
their  taxes  with. 

Further  from  tlie  north,  nature  begins  to 
wear  a  milder  afpc^l,  and  the  country  is  more 
populous,  and  more  capable  of  vegetation.  In 
niofi:  of  the  provinces,  the  labourer  is  in  want  of 
nothing  but  more  perfect  utenfils,  better  methods, 
md  more  extenfive  means  for  cultivation.  The 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  gives  reafon  to  think  that 
[he(e  deficiencies  will  be  remedied.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Ukraine,  which  is, 
Derhaps,  the  mod  fruitful  country  in  the  known 
kVorld.  It  fupplies  Ruflia  with  mod  of  her  home 
:onfumption  and  articles  of  trade ;  and  yet  fhe 
ioes  not  receive  the  twentieth  part  of  what  it 
night  be  made  to  produce.  The  government 
rvill  ("ucceed  the  more  readily  in  encouraging  rural 
abours,  as  the  Rufnans  have  an  averfion  for  re- 
ading in  towns,  and  that  they  have  iron  at  their 
jifpofal,  which  is  the  great  and  inedimabie  pn- 
num  inobile  of  agriculture.  Nature  has  turniflied 
t  in  plenty  to  mod  of  the  countries  of  the  em- 
)ire,  and  has  given  it  to  Siberia  in  as  perletft  a 
late  as  even  to  Sweden. 

Beside  thefe  iron  mines,  there  are  alio  oiheis 
vhich  contain  thofe  precious  metals  that  have  ex- 
ited the  cupidity  of  all  nations,  and  in   a!i  ages, 
riie  filver  mines  near  Argun  have    long    been 
1  known; 
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B  O  O  K  known  ;    and    others,    both    of    filvcr   and  gold, 

^^^  ; ^  have  litely  been  dilcovered  in  the  country  oi  the 

B;in<ir5.  It  w(Kild  be  prudent  in  fome  nations  to 
condemn  thcle  iburct^s  of  wealth  to  oblivion  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  Rullia,  where  all  the  in- 
land provinces  are  (o  poor,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
acquainted  with  thofe  figns  that  havef^een  univer- j 
fally  agreed  upon  to  reprefenr  every  article  of  com* 
merce. 

The  trade  which  the  Rufiians  have  opened  with 
China,  Pcrfia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white 
wolves,  and  black  fo^^es  fkins,  which  all  come 
from  Siberia.  Although  the  caprice  of  the  con- 
fumers  has  raifed  the  value  of  ihefe  precious  furs 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expeded  ;  yet  their 
price  is  flill  increafmg.  Thefe  commercial  con- 
nections fhould  be  extended  to  other  objeds. 

The  exchanges  of  the  empire  with  the  ftatesof 
the  Grand  Signior,  were  reckoned  nothing,  or 
very  inconfiderable.  They  will  foon  become  of 
confequence,  if  the  Ruirians  knov/  how  to  avail 
themfclves  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  laft 
treaties,  of  pafling  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mcdiferranean,  2nd  from  the  iViediterranean  to 
the  Black  Sea.  This  privilege,  which  no  other 
nation  had  yet  obtained,  and  v/hich  none  has  ac- 
quired fmce,  muft  give  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rufiians  a  degree  of  extenfion,  the 
boundaries  of  which  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to 

fiX. 

But  the  greatefl  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  coafts  of  the  Bal- 
tic; fince  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  merchandife  which 
confiantly  goes  from  the  Tingle  port  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  exceeds  by  a  ninth  part  the  quantity  that 
is  fent  from  the  other  two-and-forty  cuftoms  of 
the  empire,  in  1773,  the  exports  of  Pvuilia,  in- 
z  eluding! 
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:]uding  the  duty  of  fivc-and-twenty  per  cent. BOOK 
jlainu'd  by  the  Ibvcreign,  amounted  10106,401,735  ^' 
livres  *  :  the  imports,  inchiding  ilie  fame  duly» 
did  not  exceed  66,544,005  livres-f.  Confequcni- 
ly  the  apparent  balance  was  39,557,830  livrcs  t. 
We  have  laid  the  apparent  balance  ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  by  all  perlons  wh.o  arc  converfant  in  thefc 
matters,  that  the  articles  which  come  into  the 
country,  being  generally  of  a  Imaller  bulk  than 
thofe  which  go  out  of  it,  mud  necellarily  furnifh 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  fmuggling. 

No  country  is  io  happily  fituatcd  as  Rufl'ia  is  for 
extending  it's  commerce.  Almofl  all  it's  rivers 
are  navigable.  Peter  the  Great  improved  this  na- 
tural advantage  by  the  alliftance  of  art,  and  order- 
ed canals  to  be  cut  to  join  thofe  rivers  together. 
The  mod  important  of  them  are  finiflied;  others 
are  not  quite  completed,  and  fome  are  only  plan- 
ned. Such  is  the  grand  project  of  joining  the 
Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  by  digging  a  canal 
from  the  Tanais  to  the  Wolga. 

Unfortunately,  thefe  means,  which  render 
the  circulation  of  all  commodities  fo  eafy  through- 
out the  whole  empire;  and  which  open  fo  ready 
a  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  arc 
rendered  ufelefs  by  a  multiplicity  of  obflacles. 
The  government  has  taken  off  part  of  the  re- 
ftraints  which  had  arifcn  from  defedtive  inditu- 
lions.  Thofe  whic!)  are  owen  to  the  manners  will 
not  fo  eafily  be  got  the  better  of. 

Peter  I.  decreed  that  the  vaffals,  who  were 
poflefTed  of  2,500  ]ivres§,  fhould  have  the  right 
of  being  free,  upon  condition  that  they  and  their 
defcendents  fhould  pay  annually  to  the  heirs  of 
their  former  mafter,  what  he  exa(f\ed  from  them 
before  their  freedom.     Thefe  new  citizens,  with* 
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Boo  Koiit  either  education  or  principles,  moflrly  becam 
■  ^  merchants ;  they  brought  witli  them  into  their  re- 
cent litiiation  the  vices  ihcy  had  contradled  in  fer- 
vitude,  and  iranfmiited  them  to  their  pofteri- 
ty.  The  prefent  generation  flill  partakes  of  it's 
origin. 

The  laws  do  not  allow  the  foreign  mercliants  to 
buy  lip  thiC  productions  of  the  empire,  in  any  other 
place  except  in  th.e  ports ;  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  natives  have  not,  or  cannot 
ap[>ear  to  have  capitals  confiderable  enough  to 
form  large  magazines.  Traders  are  therefore  un- 
der a  necelTity  of  employing  fome  Ruflian  agent 
to  make  the  purchafes.  This  man,  at  the  time  of 
his  undertaking  the  bufmefs,  always  requires  half 
of  the  (lipulated  price;  and  the  reft  is  to  be  paid 
on  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  Thefc  are  feidom 
fo  good  as  they  fliould  be ;  and  yet  the  purchafer 
dots  not  often  refufe  them,  cither  becaufe  he  has 
fome  ordeis  to  fulfil,  or  becaufe  he  is  apprehen- 
five,  not  without  reafon,  that  he  fhall  lofe  all  the 
money  he  has  advanced.  "I 

If  the  foreigner  fhould  have  any  thing  to  fell,  he 
cannot  find  purchafers  unlefs  he  will  allow  them  a 
credit  of  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the 
time  of  payment,  they  ufually  afk  for  a  frefh  in- 
dulgence. If  it  be  refufed  them,  they  are  con- 
demned to  an  intereft  of  eighteen  per  cent.  The 
more  the  debt  increafes,  the  more  diftant  is  the 
will  or  the  poffibility  of  fatisfying  it.  Even  the 
atrocioufnefs  of  the  regulations  contrived  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punifh  bankruptcies,  is  favourable  to 
the  infolvent  or  fraudulent  debtor.  It  feidom  hap- 
pens that  the  mercy  of  the  judges,  or  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  courtiers,  does  not  fcreen  them  from 
the  punifhmeiits  decreed  againft  them  by  law. 
Powerful  protedions,  if  they  lliould  be  necefl'ary, 
will  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  deluded  creditor; 

but 
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but  after  he  has  obtained  ihefc  decrees,  piirchafed  BOOK 
at  a  very  higli  price,  lie  will  only  be  more  certain-       ^* 
ly  dilappointed    in  the  expcvltaiion  of  recovering 
any  thing  that  was  due  to  him. 

These  difhoneftadlsand  depredations,  have  not 
prevented  the  trade  of  the  empire  from  making  a 
tolerable  progrels.  This  would  have  been  more 
rapid,  and  more  confidcrable,  if  the  phyfical  and 
natural  advantages  had  not  been  obflinately  oppof- 
ed  by  political  or  moral  caufes^  if  a  miniflry,  fe- 
duced  or  corrupted,  had  not  put  a  (lop  to  com- 
petition, by  favouring  England  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  nations.  A  better  arrangement  in  this  in- 
tcrefling  part  of  adminiftration  would  contribute 
much  to  the  public  felicity.  Let  us  fee  what  in- 
fluence the  army  could  have  upon  it. 

When  Peter  I.  afcended  the  throne,  the  mili-  Military 
tary  in  Ruflia  confided  only  of  40,000  Strelits,  ^'"^JJf^^l^^^ 
undifciplined  and  ferocious  men,  who  had  no 
courage  but  againft  the  people  whom  they  op- 
preffed,  and  againft  the  (bvereign,  whom  they 
depofed  or  murdered  at  pleafure.  This  great 
prince  difbanded  thofe  feditious  troops,  and  efta- 
blifhed  an  army,  modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other 
ftates  in  Europe. 

Since  the  death  of  this  reformer  of  the  empire, 
the  troops  have  been  ftill  more  improved,  and 
cfpecially  increafed.  They  have  been  gradually 
railed  to  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoUfand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-feven  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  bravery, number,  and 
difciplinc  of  it's  troops,  Ruiha  is,  of  all  the 
powers,  that  which  ought  to  be  the  moft  cautious 
of  expofing  the  lives  of  it's  fubjeds.  The  defirc 
of  increafing  a  territory  already  too  extenfive, 
fhould  never  tempt  the  Rulfians  far  from  their 
own  frontiers  ;  or  induce  them  to  begin  hoftilities. 
Ruflia  will  never  form  a  clofe  and  compatft  ftate, 

or 
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B  O  ()  Kor  become  an  enlightened  and  flourifhing  nation^ 
^j^  ^  unlefs  it  fhould  renounce  the  rage  of  conqucfl,  to 
apply  fokly   to  the  arts  of  peace.     None  of  it's 
neighbours  can  compel  it  to  depart  from  this  falu- 
tary  f)ftem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guarded 
by  the  Frozen  Sea,  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons 
and  fortrefles. 

To  the  Ead,  a  fmgle  battalion  and  two  field 
pieces  would  difperfe  all  the  hords  of  Tartars  that 
fliould  attempt  to  molefl  it. 

Should  Perfia  ever  again  become  powerful 
enough  to  make  any  attempts  againft  this  empire^ 
they  would  be  rendered  ineffedlual  by  theCafpiaa 
Sea,  and  by  thofe  immenfe  deferis  which  feparatc 
that  country  from  RuiHa. 

To  the  South,  feditions,  ignorance,  want  of 
difcipline,  and  every  kind  of  corruption  that  dif* 
graces  a  nation,  had  for  a  century  pad:,  fhaken 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Ruilians  have  fallen 
unawares  upon  the  Turks,  in  this  flate  of  degra- 
dation, and  have  contributed  to  enfeeble  them  flill 
more.  They  have  broken  the  ties  which  attached 
the  Tartars  to  this  dominion  ;  and  by  procuring 
the  celiion  of  fome  forts  and  harbours  in  the 
Crimea,  have  fecured  to  themfelves  the  powers  of 
regulating,  as  their  policy  requires,  the  movements 
of  this  inde'atigable,  deftrudtive,  and  ferocious 
body  of  horfc. 

To  the  Weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortrfied 
towns,  nor  troops,  noi' revenue,  nor  government, 
and  who  have  lately  been  deprived  of  half  of  their 
territory. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Sweden  lofl 
thofe  of  her  conqucfts,  from  which  (he  derived 
flrength  and  riches.  Whatever  degree  of  energy 
ftie  may  acquire  from  her  new  conftitution,  fl>c 

wilj 
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vill  never  become  a  formiJablc  power.     Far  from  B  O  o  ic 
>eing  in  a  condition  to  aggrandize  herfclf  at   thc^  ^ 
'xpence  of  tlic   Rullians,   llic   will,   on  the  con- 
rary,  always  have  rcafon  to  fear,  that  (he  Ihall  be 
icprived  by  them  of  what  flill  remains  to  her  in 
:^'in!and. 

It  may  poflibly  happen,  that  the  fault  wliich 
he  court  of  Peterlburgh  has  committed,  in  ap- 
jroximating  the  Pruiiian  territory  to  tlicir  poflrf- 
ions,  may  one  day  occafion  hoftilities.  Some  fa- 
vourable circumdances  may  perhaps  determine 
his  new  neighbour  to  make  good  the  claims  of  the 
feutonic  Knights  upon  Livonia ;  and  then  the 
)Iood  of  the  Rullians  and  Prulfians  would  ftain  the 
laters  of  the  Baltic,  and  would  be  confounded  un- 
ler  the  walls  of  Riga.  The  ambition  of  the  houfe 
if  Brandenburg  will,  however,  be  too  habitually 
ppofed  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  to  prevent  that 
>ower  from  raifing  any  confiderable  alarms  in  the 
sJorth. 

We  learn,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
mpire  might  diminirti  confiderably  it's  land 
Drees,  if  they  were  deftined  only  to  guard  "it's 
Tovinces  from  invafion  :  but  as  their  chief  em- 
loyment  is  to  retain  under  the  yoke  people 
fho  are  always  dillatisfied  with  an  opprelTive 
pvernment,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  deter- 
mine how  far  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  The 
avy  mud  be  confidered  in  another  point  of 
iew. 

The  inconfiderable  connexions  of  Rufiia  with 
ie  reft  of  Europe,  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land, 
'hen  the  Englifh,  in  feeking  a  palTage  to  the  Eafb 
idies  by  the  northern  feas,  difcovered  the  port  of 
.rchangel.  Having  failed  up  the  Dwina,  they 
ime  to  Mofcow,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  trade. 

Vol.  II.  X  Russia 
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K  Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication 
with  her  neighbours  but  by  this  port,  when 
Peter  I.  invited  the  traders  who  frequented  the 
White  Sea  to  come  to  the  Baltic,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  a  more  extenfive  and  advan- 
tageous mart  for  the  produdtions  of  his  empire. 
His  creative  genius  foon  inlarged  his  views;  and 
be  was  ambitious  of  making  his  country  become 
a  maritime  power. 

His   firfl  attention  was  engaged  in   the  con- 
(Irudion  of  vellcls  fit  for  the  defence  of  his  own, 
coafts,  and  for  attacking  thofe  of  liis  neighbours. 
Thefe  are  galleys  of  dinerent  dimenfions,  fome  o 
which  are  fitted  for  cavalry,  but  a  greater  numbe 
for  infantry.     As  the  troops  themfelves,  who  arc 
taught  to  manage  the  oar,  compofe  the  crews,  th 
galleys  are  armed  without  expence  or  delay.    Th 
anchor  is  dropped  every  night,  and  the  forces  Ian 
where  they  are  lead  expected. 

When  the  landing  is  effeded,  the  troops  dravu 
the  galleys  on  (hore,    and   form   an  intrenche 
camp  of   them.     Part  of  the  army  are  left  t 
guard   them  ;    and   the  reft  are  difperfed  abou 
the  country,  upon  which  contributions  are  to  b 
levied.     When  the  expedition  is  at  an  end,  the 
re-embark,  in  order  to  renew  the  fame  plundc 
and  devaftation  on  fome  other  fpor.     A  numbe 
of  experiments  have  fhewn  the  efficacy  of  thefi 
armaments. 

This  luccefsful  beginning  encouraged  the  re 
former  of  RuiTia  to  attempt  to  have  large  (hips 
and  it  was  at  Cronfladt,  which  ferves  as  a  harbou 
to  Peteriburgh,  that  he  ftationed  his  fleets. 

The  Tea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  mout 
of  the  harbour.     The  fhips  th^t  are  coming  in  an 
forcibly   driven,  by  the  impe     )rity  of  the  Nav 
upon  the  dangerous  coa^''  n^  Jt^i'^land.     The  way 
to  it  is  through  a  channel  fo  full  of  !  '^^kers,  that 
I  they 
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they  cannot  be  avoided,  iinlefs  the  weather  be  re-  B  O  O  K 
Fnarkably  fine.  The  fhips  fooii  rot  in  the  har-  ^' 
bour.  The  failing  of  the  fquadrons  is  greatly 
retarded  by  the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out  but 
with  an  eafterly  wind  ;  and  the  weftcrly  windj 
blow  in  ihofe  latitudes  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer.  Another  inconvenience  is,  that  the 
dock-yards  are  at  Peterfburgh,  from  whence  the 
fhips  cannot  get  to  Cronfladt,  without  palling 
over  a  very  dangerous  flat  that  hcs  in  the  middle 
of  the  river. 

If  Peter  I.  had  not  had  that  partiality  which 
great  men,  as  well  as  others,  have  for  their  oun 
plans,  he  might  eafily  have  been  made  fenfiblc 
that  Cronfladt  and  Peterfburgh  were  improper 
places  for  the  naval  forces  of  Ruliia,  and  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  expedl  that  art  fhould  remove  every  na- 
tural difadvantage.  He  would  have  given  the  pre- 
ference to  Revel,  which  is  much  better  calculated 
for  this  important  purpofe.  Perhaps,  more  ma- 
ture reflexions  would  even  have  convinced  him, 
that  it  was  not  yet  the  proper  time  for  him  to 
afpire  to  this  kind  of  power. 

It  is  demonftrated  both  by  reafon  and  expe- 
rience, that  a  military  navy  mufl  have  for  it*s 
bafis  a  trading  one.  Ruflia,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  is  that,  which  the  abundance  of  it's 
naval  ftores  and  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  it's 
produdtions,  invites  to  a  more  adlive  and  more 
extenfive  commerce.  There  was  not  however  a 
fingle  trading  veflel  in  the  whole  empire,  when 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  fupplying  it  wiih  a  fleet. 
The  founder  of  an  empire,  who  had  be-n  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  progrefs  of  thmgs, 
would  have  firfl  *ned  his  views  towards  a  com- 
mercial navy.  jis  political  arrangement  vras 
fubverted ;  and  .he  i^^w^-Jors  of  Peter  1.  have  ne- 
i^cr  devia.^u  from  this  erroneous  f^ftem.     None 
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B  O  o  K  of  thrm    have   tlionglit  of    rurmountinf;    the  ob- 
^        llaolcs  wluch,  ariling  liom  a  number  of  dcfcd^ivc 
^^       'inflituiions,    have   thwarted    mercantile    expedi- 
tions, by   which  good  crews  are   formed.     They 
liave  all   confined    thcmfelves  to  the    fyfleni    of 
maiiunininf^   and    muliiplying  fquadrons,    which 
cannot  have  either  knowledge  or  experience.     At 
preCent,  this  navy,  the  expcnce  of  which  is  nfc- 
Jefs,  is  compoi'ed   upon  the  Baltic  of  thirty  fhips 
of  the  line,  and    twenty-one  frigates  ;  in  the  fea 
of  Azoph,  it  confifls  of  eleven  fhips  of  war,  which 
Icarce    draw  eleven  feet  of   water;    and  at  the 
mouth   of  the   Danube,    of  feven  or  eight  large 
barks,  armed  with  guns  of  no  inconfidcrable  dia- 
meter.    It  would  be  proper  tod i (band  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  forces,  till  methods  had  been  put  in 
pradice  to  render  them  ufeful. 
Obftaci^s       The  changes  we   have    taken   the   liberty  to 
which  pre-  f^iggeft^    are   indifpcnfably   ncceffary    to    render 
profperiry  Rulfia  a  flourifhing  ftate,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
of  RufFia.  thing   required.     To   infure   the   continuance  of 
tilTmi'-^ht  ^'•^^  profperity,  fome   (lability  mud  be  given   to 
bepurfued  the  order  of  the  fucceflion.     The  crown  of  RufTia 
to  fur-       was  Ions:  hereditary  1    Peter  I.-  made  it   patrimo- 
thrm.        niai  ;   and  it  became,  as  it  were,  eleaive  at  the 
lafl  revolution.     But  every  nation  wifhes  to  know 
upon  what  right  it's  government    is  eftablifhed; 
and  the  claim   that  has  the  greateft  effect  upon 
the   people   is   birth -right.      When   this   evident 
mark  of  fucceflion  is  .^-emoved  from  the  eyes  of 
the    multitude,    univerfal    revolt   and  diflention 
prevail. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a  fo- 
vereign  whom  they  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge  : 
that  fovereign  muft  make  them  happy  ;  and  this 
can  never  be  done  in  Ruflia,  till  the  ibim  of  go- 
vernment be  changed. 

Slavery, 
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Slavery,  in  whntever  fenfc  wciindciftand  the  B  o  o  K 
word,  is  the  flate  into  which  ihc  whole  nation  is  ^ 
fallen.  Among  the  fubieds  of  this  empire,  who 
are  confidercd  as  free,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  morally  certain  of  the  fafety  of  his  per(on, 
of  the  permanent  property  of  his  fortune,  or  of 
Jibcrty,  which  may  not  be  taken  from  him,  except 
in  cafes  previi;uily  determined  by  law. 

Under  Ibch  a  government,  no  tie  can  fiibfifl: 
between  the  members  and  their  head.  If  he  Ihoiild 
be  always  formidable  to  ihem,  they  are  no  kfs  lb 
to  him.  The  ftrength  he  exerts  to  opprefs  them, 
is  no  other  than  their  own  united  flrengih  turned 
againfl  themfclves.  Defpair,  or  a  nobler  fenti- 
ment,  may  every  inftant  turn  it  againft  him. 

The  refpecft  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a 
man  as  Peter  1.  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
declaring  that  his  talents  did  not  enable  him  at 
one  view  tQ  difcover  every  requifite  ■  necelTary  to 
form  a  well-conftituted  flate.  He  was  naturally 
a  man  of  genius,  and  had  been  infpired  with  a 
love  of  glory.  This  pallion  made  him  active, 
patient,  alHduous,  indefatigable,  and  capable  of 
conquering  every  difficulty  which  nature,  igno- 
rance, or  cuftom,  could  oppofe,  to  prevent  tlie 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes.  With  thefe  virtues, 
and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fucceeded  in 
cftablifhing  an  army,  a  fleer,  and  a  feaport.  He 
made  leveral  regulations  neceilary  for  the  prof-- 
cution  of  his  great  projefis ;  but  though  he  has 
been  generally  extolled  as  a  lawgiver,  he  only 
enaded  two  or  three  laws,  and  thofe  bear  the  (lamp 
of  a  favage  difpofition.  He  never  proceeded  lo 
far  as  to  combine  the  happinels  of  his  people  with 
his  own  perfonal  greatnefs.  Atter  his  noble  in- 
ftitutions,  hi/  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever  ^ 
and  dill  groaned  under  poverty,  llavery,  and  op-' 
predion .     He  never  relaxed  in  any  one  indance 
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BOO  K^iis  arbitrary  power,  but  rather  made  it  more  op- 
^'       preljivc  ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  rueccflbrs  that  d-:;- 
teilable  and  pernicious  idea,  that  the  lubjedts  arc 
nothing,  and  that  the  Ibvcreign  is  all. 

SiNCF.  his  death,  this  milchievous  fydem  has 
been  condantly  purfued.  Jt  has  been  impofhble 
to  inculcate  the  idea  that  hbeny  is  the  birth- 
right of  all  men  ;  that  every  well-regulated  fociety 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  general  good ;  and 
that  it  is  power  obtained  by  unlawful  means  which 
has  deprived  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  lW\s 
natural  advantage. 

Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  Catherine  II. 
As  foon  as  this  celebrated  princefs  had  aiTumed 
the  reins  of  government,  a  report  was  fpread 
on  all  fides,  that  her  defign  was  to  reign  over 
free  men.  At  the  inftant  when  her  intentions 
began  to  tranfpire,  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
iand  vailals,  were  preparing  a  revolt  againfl: 
their  maflers.  Many  of  the  lords,  who  refided 
upon  their  eflates,  were  maiTacred.  This  com- 
motion, the  confequences  of  which  might  have 
fubvertcd  the  (late,  made  it  evident,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  tame  the  bears  before  their  chains 
were  broken ;  and  that  wholcfome  laws,  and  a 
ciiffufion  of  knowledge  ought  to  precede  liberty. 

Immediately,  a  fyftem  of  Jegiflaiion  was 
planned ;  and  it  was  defired  that  this  code  fhould 
be  approved  of  by  the  people  themfelves,  in  or* 
der  that  they  might  refped  and  adhere  to  it  as 
their  own  work.  My  children^  faid  the  fovereign 
to  the  deputies  of  her  vaft  dominions,  conjuier 
vjell  'Witb  me  the  inter  efts  of  the  nation  :  kt  us  unite' 
in  drawing  up  a  body  of  laws,  that  may  eftablijb 
public  felicity  upon  a  permanent  bajis. 

Caihekine  attended  afterwards  to  the  forming 
of  men  ;  and  was  directed  in  her  plan,  by  a  bold 
and  flriking   truth,  addreffed   to  Peter  1.     That 

prince 
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prince  was  flattering  himfelf  with  the  grcatrflBOOK 
lucccfs,  from  the  rftiirn  of  the  young  men  whom  ^_,^^,i.^, 
he  hid  fent  to  acquire  knowledge,  in  the  moft  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe  ;  when  his  buffonn, 
who  was  attending  to  him,  folded  a  piece  of  pa- 
per as  hard  as  he  poflibiy  could,  and  prcfcnting 
it  to  him,  challenged  him  to  efface  the  marks  of 
the  fold.  But  if  it  were  impoffiblc  to  reform 
Ruflla,  in  a  barbarous  llate  ;  what  hopes  ca:i  there 
be  of  reforming  it  in  a  corrupt  one?  If  it  were 
impollible  to  give  gfX)d  morals  to  a  people  who 
had  none  ;  how  can  we  ex'pc(ft  to  inftill  ihcm  into 
the  minds  of  thofe,  who  are  tainted  with  bad 
ones?  Thefe  confiderations  have  determined  Ca- 
therine to  leave  the  prefent  generation  to  itfclf, 
and  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  poflerity. 

Bt  her  care,  fchools  have  been  cftablifhed,  in 
which  the  nobility  of  both  fexes  arc  inflrufted  in 
the  ufeful  fciences,  and  in  the  agreeable  arts. 
Wife  men,  who  have  ken  ihefe  inflitutions  en  t!)e 
fpot,  have  cenfured  the  frivoloufnefs  and  parade 
that  prevails  in  them  :  but  reflcdion  will  fooner  or 
later  corred  any  c^efcdls  they  may  have. 

Other  eflablifhments,  perhaps  flill  more  nc- 
cefTary,  have  been  formed  in  favour  of  the  people. 
There  it  is  that  young  men,  and  young  girls, 
receive,  in  feparate  dwellings,  during  a  term  of 
fifteen  years,  all  the  kinds  of  inflrudion  adapted 
to  the  employments  or  profeflions  they  are  to 
cxcrcifc.  When  the  focial  virtues  have  taken 
deep  root  in  their  hearts;  when  it  has  been  im- 
prelled  upon  them,  that  honour  is  the  mcit  noble 
recompence  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  fhame 
is  it's  mofl:  dreadful  punifhment,  theie  pupils, 
born  in  a  flate  of  flavery,  will  no  longer  have 
any  mader,  and  will  become  citizens  in  the  urmofl 
extent  of  the  word.  The  good  principles  in  v  hich 
:heyhavc  been  educated,  will  dif^ule  thcmi^lve^ 

in 
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B  O  O  Kin  proccfs  of  time,  from  the  center  of  the  empire 
^-  to  eh*,  nioll  remote  provinces;  and  with  the  mo- 
rals whicli  miifl  neccflarily  refult  from  them,  a 
well  regulated  liberty  will  be  extended,  which  muft 
infurc  the  felicity  of  the  nation,  under  the  eafy  re- 
ft mint  o(  the  laws. 

To  accelerate  the  progrefs,  always  too  flow,  of 
a  wife  legiflation,  and  a  good  education,  it  would 
perhaps  be  proper  to  chufc  out  one  of  the  moft 
fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  ered  hab- 
tations  there,  to  fiipply  them  with  all  the  im- 
plements of  hufbandry,  and  to  allot  a  portion  of 
land  to  each  houfe.  It  would  then  be  advifeable 
to  invite  free  men  from  civilized  countries,  to 
give  them  the  entire  property  of  the  houfes  and 
lands  prepared  for  them,  to  fecurc  to  them  a 
fubfidence  for  three  years,  and  to  have  them  go- 
verned by  a  chief  who  fhould  have  no  property  in 
the  country.  A  toleration  fhould  be  granted  to 
all  religions,  and  confcquently  private  and  do- 
meftic  worfl^ip  fljould  be  allowed,  but  no  public 
form  of  worfliip  fhould  be  eftabliflied. 

From  hence  the  feeds  of  liberty  would  fpread 
all  over  the  empire :  the  adjacent  countries  would 
fee  the  happinefs  of  thefe  colonills,  and  wifh  to 
be  as  happy  as  they.  Were  1  to  be  caft  among 
favages,  1  would  not  bid  them  build  huts  to  fhel- 
ter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
they  would  only  laugh  at  me  ;  but  I  would  build 
one  myfelf.  When  the  fevere  feafon  came  on, 
1  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  forefight :  the 
favage  would  fee  it,  and  next  year  he  would  imi- 
tate me.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  an  enflaved 
nation  ;  we  are  not  to  bid  them  be  free  ;  but  we 
are  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
^nd  they  will  wifh  for  them. 

I   w^ouLD  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colo- 
pifts  the  burden  of  the  firft  expences  I  had  in- 
curred 
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currcd  on  their  account  ;  much  Icfs  would  I  B  O  O  K 
nnail  the  pretended  debt  upon  their  offspiing.  ^* 
This  would  be  fidle  and  inhuman  policy.  Is  no^ 
a  ftate  liifiiciently  rewarded  by  a  man  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  volun- 
larily  devotes  his  perfon,  his  ftrength,  his  talents, 
and  his  life,  to  ihc  Icrvice  of  the  public?  Mull 
he  pay  a  rent  likewife  for  the  prcfent  he  makes? 
When  he  becomes  opulent,  he  may  be  confidered 
as  a  fubjedt,  but  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  ge- 
neration, if  the  projeift  be  meant  to  fucceed,  and 
if  the  people  can  be  brought  to  that  condition, 
the  advantages  of  which  they  have  had  time  to  be 
acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  where  the  intercAs 
of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  v/ith  thofe  of  the 
fubjed,  iu  order  to  ftrengthen  Rullla,  fhe  muft 
aim  at  lefs  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  llie 
has  aflumed  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe. 
Peterfburgh,  which  has  improperly  been  made  a 
capital,  mufl  be  reduced  to  a  mere  commercial 
ftaple  ;  and  the  feat  of  government  transferred  ;o 
the  heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  fuch  a  center 
of  dominion,  that  a  wife  fovereign,  acquainted 
with  the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people,  will 
ef^edually  labour  to  unite  the  detached  pans  of 
that  large  empire.  From  the  fuppreflion  of 
every  kind  of  flavery  will  fpring  up  a  middle 
ftate  among  the  people,  without  which,  neither 
arts,  manners,  nor  learning,  ever  exifled  in  any 
nation. 

Till  this  fliall  be  accomplifhcd,  the  court  of 
Ruilia  will  endeavour  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  na- 
tion, by  inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries. 
Thofe  exotics  wiil  perilli  there,  as  foreign  plants  do 
inour  green-houfes.  In  vain  will  they  ercdl  fchools 
and  academies  at  Peterfburgh  ;  in  vain  will  tiiey 
fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be  trained 

up 
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B  O  O  Klip  under  the  beft  maflers.  Thofe  young  men, 
^'  on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced 
to  negled\  their  talents,  and  ennbrace  an  inferior 
flation  to  procure  a  fubfiftence.  In  all  under- 
takings, much  depends  upon  the  firfl  fteps  we 
take  ;  and  the  firfl:  ftep  is  certainly  to  encourage 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  clafles  of  men.  if 
vc  learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  fkins,  to 
manufad^ure  our  wool,  we  fhall  foon  fee  wealthy 
families  fpring  up.  From  thefe  will  arife  chil- 
dren, who,  not  chufing  to  follow  the  laborious 
profeflions  of  their  fathers,  will  begin  to  think, 
to  converfe,  to  write,  and  to  imitate  nature;  and 
then  we  fhall  have  philofophers,  orators,  poets, 
painters,  and  (latuaries.  Their  productions  will 
be  fought  after  by  rich  men,  and  they  will  pur- 
chafe  them.  As  long  as  men  are  in  want,  they 
will  work,  and  continue  their  labour  till  their 
wants  arc  fatisfied.  Then  they  become  indolent, 
•nd  unable  to  employ  their  time ;  and  thus  the 
finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  offspring  of  genius 
and  indolence,  for  men  to  fly  to  them  when  they 
have  no  other  refources. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrcfs  of  fociety,  we 
(hall  find  hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers; 
thefe  hufbandmen  feledl  a  few  from  among  ihem- 
fclves  to  oppofe  the  robbers,  and  thus  they  com- 
mence foldiers.  While  fome  are  reaping,  and  the 
rell  are  upon  guard,  feme  perfons  looking  on  fay  to 
the  labourers  and  foldiers ;  *  You  feem  to  be  hard 
'  at  work;  if  you  that   are  hufbandmen  u ill  feed 

*  us,   and  you  that  are  foldiers  will  defend  us,  we 

*  will  beguile  your  labours  with  our  fongs  and 
'  dances.'  Hence  the  origin  of  ih«  troubadour,  or 
bard,  and  of  the  man  of  fcience.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  latter  is  fometimes  joined  wi.h  the  chief 
againft  the  people,  and  fings  the  praifes  of  ty- 
ranny ;    fometimes   with  the    people  againfl:  the 

tyrant, 
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tyrant,  and  then   he  fings  the  praifcs  of  liberty  B  O  O  IC 
Whichever  part  he   takes,  he  becomes  a  citizen       ^• 
of  confcqueuce.  ^ 

Let  us  attend  to  the  ufual  progrcfs  of  nature, 
•nd  indeed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart  from  it. 
We  fhali  find  all  our  efforts  incffcdual,  and  every 
thing  tending  to  decay  around  us;  we  fhall  be 
nearly  in  the  fame  barbarous  ftate,  from  which 
wc  endeavoured  to  extricate  ourfelves:  nor  fliall 
we  be  able  to  effcd  this,  till  circumflances  fhall 
give  rife  to  an  indigenous  policy  on  our  own 
toil,  the  progrcfs  of  which  can  at  moft  only  be 
accelerated  by  foreign  aniflance.  This  is  all  we 
can  reafonably  exped,  and  we  mufl  continue  to 
cultivate  our  land. 

Is  this  we  fliall  find  another  advantage,  which 
is,  that  the  arts  and  fciencca  of  our  own  growth 
will  gradually  advance  towards  perfedion,  and 
we  fhall  be  originals  ;  whereas,  if  we  copy  foreign 
models,  wc  fhall  be  ignorant  of  thecaufeof  their 
j>erfedion,  and  we  fliall  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  imperfedt  imitators. 

The  pidure  we  have  here  drawn  of  Ruflia 
may  be  thought  to  be  an  improper  digrefTion  ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  is  the  time  to  form  a  right 
eilimate  of  a  power,  which,  for  fome  years  pad, 
has  aded  fo  confpicuous  and  diftinguifhed  a  part. 
Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  connedions  other  Eu- 
ropean  nations  have  formed  with  China. 

iNDUbTRY  prevails  among  the  Chinefe  more  Trade  of 
than  amonc:  any  other  people  in  the  world.     In  a^^^^'^^V^ 

1  •   I  n       J-  1  T  ^"^  neigh. 

country  too  populous,  notwithltanding  the  plenty  bourin^ 
of  produdions,    the  expedation  of  approaching *^^""^^i''^ 
dearth,  makes  all  the  citizens  induflrious,  adive, 
and  reftlefs.     They  mufl:  necelTarily  be  interefled, 
mean,  falfe,  and  deceitful. 

This  rapacious  difpofuion  made  the  Chinefe 
renounce  the  ufc  of  gold  and  filver  coin  in  their 

inhnd 
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BOOK  inland  trade.     They  were  forced   to  this  by  the 
^-       great  incrcafcof  comers,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
ncccfllty  of  ufing  only  copper  nvjncy. 

CoppKR  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiflory  has 
not  informed  us  by  what  means,  thofe  fliclls  were 
afterwards  brought  into  ufc,  fo  well  known  by  the 
name  of  cowries.  I'he  government,  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  people  grew  difl'atisfied  with  fo 
brittle  a  commodity  in  hcu  of  coin,  ordered  that 
all  copper  utenfils  in  the  empire  fhould  be  brought 
to  the  mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient  proving 
infufficicnt  jo  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  public, 
about  four  hundred  temples  of  the  god  Fo  were 
ordered  to  be  demoliflied,  and  all  his  idols  melted 
down.  After  this,  the  court  paid  the  magiftrates 
and  the  army,  partly  in  copper,  and  partly  in 
paper  currency.  Tlie  people  were  fo  exafperated 
at  thefe  dangerous  innovations,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  drop  them.  From  that  time, 
which  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  copper  coin 
is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  felf-interefled  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Chinefe,  their  foreign  connexions  were 
for  a  long  time  inconfiderable.  Their  didant 
behaviour  with  other  people,  proceeded  from  the 
contempt  they  had  for  them.  At  length,  however, 
they  grew  defirous  of  frequenting  the  neighbour- 
ing ports;  and  the  Tartar  government,  lefs  foli- 
citous  to  preferve  the  ancient  manners  than  the 
former  government  had  been,  encouraged  this 
mode  of  increafing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Voy- 
ages were  openly  undertaken,  which  before  were 
only  tolerated  by  the  interefbed  governors  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  A  people  fo  famed  for  their 
vvifdom  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  favour- 
able reception  wherever  they  went.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  high  opinion  other  nations  enter- 
tained of  their  tafte,  to  recommend  the  commo- 
dities 
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ditiesthey  had  to  dirporeof;  and  their  adivlty  ex-  B  O  O  K 
cried  itfeif  on  tht^  continent  as  well  as  by  lea.  , 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  Corca,  which  is 
Aippofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with 
Tartars.  It  has  certainly  olten  been  conquered 
by  them,  and  has  been  fbmetimes  fubjed  to, 
fomeiinics  independent  of,  the  Chinefe ;  to 
whom  it  now  pays  tribute.  Here  they  carry 
China  ware,  tea,  and  filks;  and  in  return  bring 
home  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  foit  of 
ginfeng. 

The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as 
foreigners,  purchafe  of  the  Chinefe  woollen  (InlTs, 
rice,  tea,  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  give  them 
fheep,  oxen,  furs,  and  efpecially  ginfeng.  This 
plant  grows  upon  the  confines  of  Tartary,  near 
the  great  wall.  It  is  alio  found  in  Canada.  It's 
root  is  a  turnip,  fomerimes  fingle,  fometimes  di- 
vided into  two.  It  has  then  ibme  reftmblancc 
to  the  inferior  parts  of  a  man,  from  whence  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  ginfeng  in  China,  and  that 
of  garentoguen  among  the  Iroquois. 

It's  llem,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  leaves, 
as  it  falls  off,  an  impreflion  upon  the  neck  of  the 
root,  fo  that  the  age  of  the  plant  is  known  by  the 
number  of  thefe  imprefllons,  and  it's  value  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  it's  age.  Thisflem,  which 
is  low,  fingle,  and  furnifhed  only  with  two  or 
three  leaves,  divided  into  fi\/c  fmaller  ones,  ter- 
minates in  a  fmall  umbel  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  compofed  of  five  petals  and  as  many  fl:amina, 
fupporttd  upon  a  piflil,  which  being  covered  with 
it's  calix,  becomes  a  fmall  flefliy  fruit,  filled  with 
two  or  three  little  feeds.  Some  of  the  fljwers  pro- 
duce no  fruit. 

The  virtues  of  the  ginfeng  root  are  many  ^  but 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  ilrenglheaer  of  the 
ftomach,  and  a  purifier  of  the  blood.     Ii's  tranfpa- 

rency 
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BOOK  rency  is  given  to  it  by   the  fame  proccfs  nearly  as 
^*       the   Orientalifts  employ  for  the  falop.     This  pre- 
pared ginfcng  is  in  fuch  liigh  eftimation  among  the 
Cliincfe,  tliat  they  never  find  it  too  dear. 

The  government  fends  out  ten  thoufand  Tar- 
tar foklicrs  every  year  to  gather  this  plant ;  and 
every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  home  two  ounces 
of  the  bed  ginfeng  gratis,  and  for  the  reft  they 
arc  paid  it's  weight  in  filvcr.  Private  perfons  arc 
not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibition 
does  not  ^revent  them.  If  they  did  not  break 
this  unjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  they  buy  in  the  empire, 
and  confcqucntly  mufl  fubmit  to  the  want  of 
them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of 
China  with  the  Ruffians.  It  will  become  confi- 
derable,  if  the  two  governments  fhould  ever  dif- 
continue  to  opprcfs  their  merchants. 

The  trade  which  the  empire  has  opened  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lefs  Bucharia,  confifls 
only  in  exchanging  it*s  tea,  tobacco,  and  woollen 
cloth,  for  the  gold  duft  thefe  people  find  in  their 
torrents,  or  in  their  rivers.  Thefe  tranfadions, 
which  are  at  prefent  inconfiderable,  will  not  re- 
ceive any  great  increafe,  'till  thefe  barbarians  have 
been  in(lru(fted  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines, 
with  which  their  mountains  abound. 

China  is  fepa rated  from  the  Mogul  dominions, 
and  from  other  parts  of  India,  by  moving  fands, 
mountains,  or  by  rocks,  heaped  upon  one  ano- 
ther, which  render  every  communication  with 
thefe  opulent  regions  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly, they  add  nothing  to  the  trifling  commerce 
which  this  nation  carries  on  annually  by  land* 
That  which  the  fea  opens  to  them  is  more  confi- 
d'irrable. 

The 
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The  empire  fcarcc  trufls  any  thing  to  the  ocean B  o  o  K 
except  tea,  filks,  and  china.     At  Japan  thefe  ar-^  ^* 
tides  are  paid  for  with  gold  and  copper  ;  at  the        ^ 
Philippine  iflands,  with  piaftrcs;  at  Batavia,  with 
fpices;  at  Siam,  with  woods  for  dying,  and  with 
varnilh ;    at  Tonquin,  with  coarlc   lilks;  and  at 
Cochinchina,  with  gold  and  fugar.     The  returns 
do  not   exceed  fivc-and-thirty,  or  forty  millions 
of  livres  •,  although  the  Chinefc  double  their  ca- 
pitals in   this  trade.     Their  agents  or  partners  in 
mod  of  tlie  maikets  thty  frequent,  ar^   the  dc- 
fcendents   of  fuch   of  their  own    coiuitrymen  as 
refufcd  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars. 

These  connections,  which  on  one  fide  termi- 
nate at  Japan,  and  on  the  other  at  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  of  Sunda,  would  probably  have 
been  extended,  if  the  Chinefe  fhip-buildcrs  had 
been  lels  attached  to  their  old  cuftoms,  and  had 
condefcendcd  to  receive  inftrudiun  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

It  might  readily  be  imagined,  that  this  con- 
tempt of  one  people  for  the  knowledge  of  ano- 
ther, was  one  of  the  principal  chataderiftics  of 
barbarifm,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  favage  flatc. 
It  is,  however,  alio  the  vice  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion. A  foolifh  pride  perfuades  them  that  they 
know  every  thing  ;  or,  that  what  they  are  igno- 
rant of  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  learning.  The 
nation  makes  no  improvement  in  the  fciences, 
and  it's  arts  remain  in  that  flate  of  mediocrity 
from  whence  they  will  never  emerge,  unlefs  by 
fume  fortuitous  event,  which  time  either  may, 
or  may  not  bring  about.  The  country  and  a 
cloifler  are  then  in  a  fimilar  fituation  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  exadl  repreientation  of  China,  which  is 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  light  that  cannot  penc- 

♦  From  1,458,333!,  69.  8d.  to  i,66$,666l.  iss.  ^d. 
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BOOK  trnrc  into  it  ;  as  if  there  were  no  mode  of  expel- 
^^^  '^  ling  ignornnce  from  it,  without  introducing  cor- 
ruption.     In   what    flatc   would    the    European 
nations  be,    if,  infc<^led  with  vanity,    concealed 
under   the  nialk  of  fome  prejudice,  they  had  not 
reciprocally  enlightened  each  other?    The  one  is 
indebted  co  the  other  for  the  feeds  of  liberty  ^  and 
they  are  both  of  them  indebted  to  a  third,  for 
having  taught  them  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce.     This  kind  of  exchange  is  of  infinitely 
greater  confequence  to  their  happinefs,  than  that 
of  their  productions. 
"V^he  Eu!     T^^^  fi^^  Europeans,  whom  their  refllefs  difpo- 
ropeans     fitions  impelled  towards  the  coads  of  China,  were 
wi^.^         admitted  indifcriminately  into  all  the  ports.  Their 
"^^'      extreme  familiarity  with  the  women,  their  haugh- 
tinefs  with   the  men,  and   repeated   ads  of  infult 
and  indifcretion,  foon  deprived  them   of  that  pri- 
vilege; and  now  they  are  only  fuffered  to  put  in 
at  Canton,  the  fouthernmofl  harbour  of  thefe  ex- 
tenfive  coafls. 

.  Their  fhips  at  firft  went  up  as  far  as  the  walls 
of  this  celebrated  city,  fituatcd  at  the  di (lance  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  By 
degrees  the  harbour  was  choaked  up,  fo  as  to 
give  no  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  of  water. 
Then  our  fhips,  which  had  conflantly  been  in- 
creafing  in  lize,  were  obliged  to  (top  at  Hoan- 
pou,  three  miles  difrant  from  the  city.  It  is  a 
tolerable  harbour,  formed  by  two  fmall  iflands. 
The  French,  from  fome  particular  circumftances, 
obtained  the  liberty,  in  1745,  of  fixing  their  ma- 
gazines in  the  port  of  Wampou,  which  is  healthy 
and  populous  ;  but  the  rival  nations  have  always 
been  forced  to  tranfact  their  affairs  at  the  other 
port,  which  is  entirely  defert,  and  particularly 
iinwholefome  after  the  rice  has  been  cut. 

During 
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DuRrNo  the  five  or  fix  months  that  the  flilpsB  O  o  K 
crews  arc  wearying  ihcrnlclves  or  perilliing  at  ^  • 
Hoang-poii,  the  agents  are  m.iking  their  Tales  and 
purchaies  at  Canton.  When  iliclc  foreigners  firft 
frequented  this  great  mart,  ilicy  were  allowed  ail 
the  liberty  that  was  confident  with  the  maintaining 
of  the  laws.  They  foon  grew  tired  of  thccircum- 
fpcvflion  which  is  requifite  under  a  go^•ernment  fo 
much  addided  to  ceremony.  To  pimilli  ihcm  for 
their  imprudence,  they  were  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing any  immediate  accefs  to  the  perlon  in  whom 
the  public  authority  was  vefled,  and  they  were  all 
obliged  to  five  together  in  one  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  magiftrate  would  not  allow  any  other  place  of 
refidence  to  any,  except  fuch  as  could  procure  a 
creditable  perlon  to  be  fecurity  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Thefe  reflridions  were  flill  increafed 
in  1760.  The  court,  being  informed  by  the 
Englilh,  of  the  fhameful  oppreflions  of  it's  dele- 
gates, fent  commiiraries  from  Pekin,  who  fuffer- 
ed  themfelves  to  be  bribed  by  the  parties  accufcd. 
Upon  the  report  made  by  thefe  corrupt  men,  all 
the  Europeans  were  confined  in  a  few  houfes, 
where  they  could  only  treat  with  a  company  that 
was  in  pi^lFcilion  of  an  exclufive  charter.  The 
power  of  this  monopoly  has  been  fince  diminifh- 
ed,  but  the  other  reftraints  flill  continue  the 
fame. 

Thcse  mortifications  have  not  induced  us  to 
relinquifh  tlie  trade  to  China.  We  continue  to 
get  from  thence  tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufac- 
tured filks,  varnilh,  paper,  rhubarb,  and  fomc 
other  articles  of  lefs  confequence. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  fhrub  which  has  the  appear- ^^countof 
ance  of  growing  wild.     It  is  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ledge'we* 
and  is  common  at  China  and  in  Japan.     It  de- have  ac- 
hghts  in  ciaggy  places  ;   and   is  mod  frequently  ^'^'^''^^ 
i'-tind   upon  the  llope  of  hills  and  along  the  fide  in^rhetf 

V..L  ii.  Y  of 
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BOOK  of  livers.  The  Chincfc  fow  whole  fickls  with  it  v 
^'  ihc  Japanefc  are  Ihtisfied  wiih  planting  it  round 
which  the  ''^^  borders  of  their  grounds.  It  arrives  at  it's 
Muropcans  full  growth  Only  at  the  end  of  feven  years  The 
piirch^ic    ^^^^  J5  jj^^p^  ^^^^  j,^  order  to  obtain  frcfh  fhoots, 

each  of  which  bears  nearly   as  many  leaves  as  a 
whole  fhrub. 

It's  leaves,  which  are  the  only  valuable  part  of 
the  plant,  arc  alrernatc,  oval,  pointed,  fmooth, 
deatatcd  in  their  circumference,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  youngefb  are  tender  and  thin. 
They  acquire  more  firmnefs  and  fubflancc  with 
age.  At  the  bafis  of  them,  dillindl  flowers  make 
their  appearance,  which  have  a  calix  uiih  five  or 
fix  divihons,  as  many  whiie  petals,  often  united 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
placed  round  a  piftil.  This  is  changed  into  a 
rounded  ligneoub  (hell,  v;ith  three  ridges,  and  three  | 
cells,  each  filled  with  one  fphcrical  leed,  or  with  ' 
ieveral  angular  [^^di, 

EisiDE  this  tea,  km)wn  by  the  name  of  Bb- 
hea,  we  may  diftinguiHi  two  other  kinds,  very 
ftrongly  charaderifed.  One  is  the  green  tea,  the 
flower  of  which  is  compoled  of  nine  petals;  th(J 
ether  the  red  tea,  vvhjch  has  a  large  flower  with 
lix  red  petal*:,  and  furnifhed  in  it's  center  with  a 
clufter  of  ffamina,  united  at  their  bafe.  It  is  noE 
known  whether  there  are  more  fpecies  of  this 
plant  exifling.  Of  the  three  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  firfb  is  the  moil  common.  The  Bohea 
tea  is  cultivated  in  mofl  provinces  of  China,  but 
is  not  equally  good  every  where  v  though  care  be 
always  taken  to  place  it  in  a  fouthern  afpeCt  and 
in  valleys.  The  tea  that  grows  ia  fl:ony  ground 
fs  far  preferable  to  that  which  grows  In  a  light  foil, 
but  the  worfl  foit  is  liiat  which  is  produced  tn  a 
clayiih  qicnnd.  From  hence  arifes  the  varieties 
that  ha\e  improperly  bee::  called  diftindt  fpecies. 

Thc 
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The  different  degree  of  perfedtlon   in  tea  docs  B  O  O  K. 
not  arile  merely  from   the  difference  of  foil?  but  ^   _^ 
chiefly  from  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  firft  time  of  gathering  is  about  the  end  of 
February.  The  leaves  then  arc  fmall,  tender, 
and  dchcate^  and  this  is  the  foit  that  is  call(d 
fiiki-tsjiiay  or  Imperial  tea,  becaulc  it  is  chiefly 
refervcd  for  the  ule  of  the  court  and  people  of 
rank.  The  fecond  time  of  gathering  it  is  at  th-e 
beginning  of  April  ;  the  leaves  are  then  larger 
and  more  fpread,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
firft.  Thefe  yield  the  tons-jiia^  or  Chincfi;  tea, 
which  the  merchants  diflinp;ui(h  into  three  forts. 
,Laft!y,  the  leaves  gathered  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  which  are  then  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
yield  the  bants- jaa^  or  coarfe  tea,  which  is  kept 
for  the  common  people. 

A  THIRD  method  of  multiplying  the  various 
kinds  of  tea  confifls  in  the  diflerent  manner  of 
preparing  it.  The  Japanefe,  according  to  the 
account  of  Koempfer,  have  buildings  on  purpofe, 
which  contain  a  feries  of  fmall  furnaces,  each  of 
them  covered  with  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper. 
When  this  is  heated,  it  is  fpread  over  with  leaves, 
which  have  been  previouily  dipt  in  hot  water,  or 
cxpofed  to  it*s  vapour.  They  are  llirred  aboiu 
briflcly,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fuflicient  de- 
gree of  heat.  They  are  afterwards  thrown  upon 
mars,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  This  pro- 
cefs,  when  repeated  two  or  three  times,  abforbs 
all  the  moin:ure.  At  the  expiration  of  two  or 
three  months,  it  is  renewed  again,  efptclally  for 
the  imperial  tea,  which,  as  it  is  to  be  ufed  in 
powder,  requires  a  more  complete  deficcation. 
This  precious  kind  of  tea  is  kept  in  China  jars ; 
that  of  an  infeiior  quality  in  earthen  pots,  and 
the  coarfeft  of  all  in  bafkets  of  flraw.  The  pre- 
paration   of  this   lafl:,  does  no:  require   fo  much 

Y  z  care. 
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BOO  Kcarc.     Ir   is  dried  nt  a  lefs  cxpence  in   the  open 
^'-       air.     Bciidc  thei'e   leas,  there  are  others   that  arc 
brouglit   in   cakes,    in   balls,  or   in   httic    parcels 
tied  round  vviih  filk.     Extrads  are  alio  made  from 
tiicm. 

The  pra(5\ice  oF  the  Chinefein  the  cuhivation, 
gathering,  and  preparation  of  their  tea,  is  lefs 
known  :  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  ufed  by  liie  Japanefe.  It  has  been 
laid  that  they  added  to  their  tea  fome  vegetable 
dye.  It's  green  colour  has  likewife  been  attributed, 
but  without  foundation,  to  a  mixture  of  copperas, 
or  to  the  effed  of  the  plate  of  copper  upon  which 
the  leaf  has  been  dried. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and 
was  not  introduced  among  them  through  vain  ca- 
price. Almoft  throughout  the  empire,  the  water 
is  unwholefome  and  naufeous.  Of  all  the  me- 
thods that  were  tried  to  improve  it,  none  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  as  tea.  Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to 
be  endued  with  other  virtues,  and  was  extolled 
as  an  excellent  diffolvent,  a  purifier  of  the  blood, 
a  ftrengthcner  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  and  a 
promoter  of  digeflion  and  perfpirption. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  Europeans,  who 
firft  went  into  China,  conceived  of  it's  inhabit- 
ants, induced  them  to  adopt  the  high,  though, 
perhaps  exaggerated  opinion,  the  Chinefe  had  of 
lea.  They  communicated  their  enthufiafm  to 
US;  and  this  enthufiafm  has  difFufcd  irfelf  with 
continual  increafe  through  the  North  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  in  countries  where  the  air  is 
thick  and  loaded  v/ith  vapours. 

Whatever  maybe  the  influence  of  prejudice 
in  general,  yet  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  tea  pro- 
duces fome  good  eftedts  in  thofe  countries  where 
the  ufe  of  it  is  univerfally  adopted  :    but   thefe 

cffeds 
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fffcds  cannot  be  (b  great  any  where  as  in  China,  book 
We  know  the  Chiiicfe  rel'erve  the  bell  tea  Fur  .  ^  • 
thcmfelves,  and  adulterate  iliat  intended  for  ex- 
portation, by  mixing  with  it  oilier  leaves,  which 
referi^ble  thofe  of  tea  in  fhape,  but  may  not  have 
the  Tame  propernes :  We  kncnv  too,  that  fincc  the 
exportation  lias  becrn  lb  great,  they  are  not  lb  cir- 
cumfpeCt  in  the  choice  of  the  Toil,  nor  (b  careful 
in  the  preparing  of  the  tea.  Our  manner  of 
ufmg  it  may  hkcwife  contribute  to  icflen  it's  vir- 
tues. 

We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too  flrong ;  we  always 
mix  it  with  a  grent  deal  of  fugar,  frequently  with 
perfumes,  and  fomeiimes  wiih  pernicious  liquors. 
Befide  all  this,  it's  being  conveyed  To  far  by  fea  is 
alone  Uifiicient  to  exhauft  mod  of  it's  falubrious 
falts. 

W^E  fhall  never  be  able  to  determine  exadly 
the  virtues  of  tea,  till  it  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  own  climates.  We  began  to  delpair  of  fuc- 
cefs,  though  the  experiments  had  been  only  made 
with  feeds,  which  being  of  a  very  oily  nature, 
are  apt  to  grow  rancid.  At  length,  Mr.  Lin- 
naeus, the  mod  celebrated  botanift  in  Europe, 
received  this  fhrub  in  it's  growing  ftate,  and  con- 
trived to  preierve  it  out  of  a  green-houfe,  even 
in  Sweden.  Some  plants  have  been  flnce  brought 
into  Great  Britain,  where  they  live,  flower,  and 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  France  has  alio  procured 
fome ;  and  they  will  probably  fucceed  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  will  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can  cultivate  a  plant, 
which  can  never  fuflfer  fo  much  by  change  of  foil, 
i  as  by  growing  mufly  in  the  long  voyage  it  mud 
undergo  in  being  brought  from  abroad.  It  is 
not  long  fince  we  had  as  little  profpetl  of  attain- 
ing to  the  art  of  making  porcelain. 

Some 
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i>  c>  O  K      Si>MK  yfars  ago  ihfrc  were  in   the  collc(5\ioii  of 

^-       Count  Ga)  Ins  two  or   three  little  fragments  of  h 

Origin       ^'^^"^  fuppofcd  to  bc  Egyptian,  which  being  carc- 

lutuir,       fully  analyfcd  proved    to  be   unglazcd   porcelain. 

^""^ierV  '^  ^'^'^^  learned   man   bc  not  in  an  error,  or  have 

tW  pore?- not  been  niifuiformed,  the  making  of  porcelain 

Jain  which  yyag   |<nown   in    the   floniifliing   days  of   ancient 

peanstli'r- Egypt.     But,  wiihout  fjmc  morc  auilicntic  moHUr 

thafe  in     mciits  than  the  aliegntion  of  a  fingle  fad,  we  mnft 

China.       ^^^  deprive  China  of  this  invention,  where   the 

art  has  been  known  for  a  longer  lime  than  we  can 

Kace. 

Egypt  is  fnppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
it^s  foundation,  and  to  laws,  fciences,  and  arts 
in  general,  though  peihaps  China  may  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  de- 
termined, whether  ihcfe  two  empires  are  not 
equally  anciewt,  and  have  not  received  aH  their 
focial  inftitutions  from  a  people  inhabiting  the 
vaft  region  that  divides  them  :  whether  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  of  Afia, 
after  wandering  about  for  many. ages  on  the  con- 
tinent that  forms  the  center  of  our  hemifphere, 
have  not  infeniibly  difpcrfed  themfelves  towards 
the  coaftsof  the  feas  that  furround  it,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  fepararc  nations  in  China,  India, 
Perfia,  and  Egypt:  or,  whether  the  fuccefi.'-e 
floods,  which  may  have  happened  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  may  not  have  inclofed  and  confined 
them  to  thofe  regions  full  of  mountains  and  de- 
farts  Thefe  conjecftures  ure  not  foreign  to  the 
hiflory  of  commerce,  which  in  future  limes  mufl 
greatly  tend  to  illuflrate  the  general  hiftory  of 
tlie  human  race,  of  the  feveral  fcttlements  they 
have  formed,  c^~  their  opinions,  and  inventions  of 
pvery  kind. 

The 
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Thf.  an  of  making  porccrlnin  is,  if  not  on^  ofB  o  o  k 

tlie  moll  wonderful,  at  jcnll  one  of  tiie  mofl  pIcaC  ^^ \ 

ing  that  men  have  ever  dilcovervd;  it  is  the  ncar- 
iiels  of  luxury,  whicli  is  preferable  to  it's  magni- 
ficence. 

PoRCELAfN  is  an  earthen  ware  rf  the  mr>fl  per- 
fect kind.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  tranl- 
parency.  Tianfpnrency,  indeed,  is  nor  ell^iinvl 
to  it,  for  there  is  a  grtat  deal  of  very  fine  porce- 
lain which  has  not  this  quality. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  vvliite  or  coloured 
varnifh.  This  varnifli  is  merely  a  layer  of  melred 
glafs,  which  mufb  never  be  completely  trnnfpa- 
rent.  Tliis  is  filled  g'azjd  porcelain,  and  is  pro- 
perly what  we  call  china  ;  the  unglazed  is  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  porcelain  bilcuit.  This 
is  intrinfically  as  good  as  the  other,  but  is  neither 
fo  neat,  fo  bright,  nor  fo  beautiful. 

The  word  earthen-ware  is  well  adapted  to  por- 
celain, becaufe,  as  all  other  earthen-ware,  the  lub- 
flance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  without  any  alteration 
trom  art  but  the  mere  divifion  of  it's  parts.  No 
metallic  or  faline  fubftance  whatever  muft  enter 
into  it*s  compofition,  not  even  in  the  glazings 
which  mufl:  be  made  of  fubftances  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  as  fimplc. 

The  beft  porcelain,  and  commonly  the  clofed, 
is  that  which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materials, 
fuch  as  a  vitrifiable  (lone,  and  a  pure  and  white 
clay.  On  this  lafl  fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs 
and  compaclnefs  of  porcelain,  and  indeed  of 
earthen-ware  in  general. 

The  connoifieurs  divide  the  china  that  comes 
from  Alia  into  fix  clalTes  ;  the  trouted  china,  the 
old  white,  the  Japan,  the  Chinefe,  the  Ciiinefc 
japan,  and  the  Indian.  Thefe  kveral  appellations 
rather  denote  a  difference  that  ftrikes  ihe  eye  than 
a  real  diflinClion. 

Thj; 
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TiiK  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called 
(o  from  rhc  relcmblance  it  bears  to  the  fcales  of  a 
troiu,  ftrcms  to  be  the  mod:  ancient,  and  favours 
niofl:  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two  im- 
perfcrclions.  The  pafle  is  always  very  brown,  and 
the  fiirface  appears  full  of  cracks.  Thel'c  cracks 
are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but  in  the  porcelain 
itfelf ;  and  therefore  this  (brt  has  but  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  tranfparcncy,  does  not  found  well,  is  very 
brittle,  and  bears  the  fire  better  than  any  other. 
To  hide  thcfe  cracks,  it  is  painted  wiih  a  variety 
of  colours  :  in  this  kind  of  ornament  confifls  it's 
only  value.  The  facility  with  which  Count  Lau- 
ragais  has  imitated  it,  has  convinced  us  that  it  is 
only  an  imperfedl  fort  of  porcelain. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whe- 
ther we  confider  only  the  glazing,  or  examine  the 
bifcuit.  This  is  very  valuable  porcelain,  but  very 
fcarce,  and  but  little  ufed.  The  pafle  of  it  fcems 
to  be  extremely  fhort,  and  fit  only  for  i'mall  vafes, 
figures,  and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  fold 
in  trade  for  Japan,  though  it  is  certain  that  fome 
very  fine  of  the  fame  kind  is  made  in  China.  It  is 
of  two  different  hues  •,  the  one-  a  perfect  cream- 
colour,  the  other  a  blueifh  white,  which  makes  it 
look  more  tranfparent.  The  glaring  feems  to  be 
more  incorporated  into  this  lafl:.  This  fort  has 
been  attempted  at  St.  Cloud,  and  fome  pieces 
have  been  produced  that  looked  very  beautiful , 
but  thoie  who  have  narrowly  examined  them,  have 
faid  they  were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and 
would  not  bear  a  comparifon. 

The  Japan  is  not  fo  eahly  diftinguiflied  as  mofl 
people  imagine  from  the  fined  of  the  fort  made  in 
China.  A  connoifl'eur,  whom  we  have  confulted, 
pretends,  that  in  general  the  glazing  of  the  true 
Japan  is  whiter,  and  has  lefs  of  the  blueifh  caft 
than  the  porcelain  of  China  ;  that  the  ornaments 

arc 
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arc  laid  on  with  lels  profufion,  that  the  blue  is  B  O  o  K. 
brighter,  and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not  (o  ^' 
whimfical,  and  more  clofciy  copied  from  nature. 
Hjs  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tedi- 
mony  of  fome  writers,  who  tell  us,  that  the 
Chinefe  who  trade  to  Japan  bring  h.ome  Ibme 
pieces  of  china  that  make  more  lliovv  than  their 
own,  but  are  not  fcj  (cjjid  ;  and  that  they  fcrvc  to 
ornament  their  apartments,  but  that  they  never 
life  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well. 
All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnifh,  whether 
fea-green,  blueilli,  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be 
ChincTe.  All  the  Japan  brought  into  Europe 
comes  from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Euro- 
peans that  arc  fuffered  to  come  into  that  empire. 
Pollibly  they  may  have  chofcn  ic  out  of  the  por- 
celains brought  there  every  year  by  the  Chinefe, 
or  they  may  have  purchafed  it  at  Canton.  In 
cither  cafe,  the  dill:in(5lion  between  the  porcelain 
of  Japan  and  that  of  China  would  not  be  founded 
on  la6l,  but  merely  on  prejudice.  From  this  opi- 
nion it  is  plain,  that  what  is  fold  here  for  Japan  is 
very  fine  china. 

There  is  lefs  doubt  about  what  we  call  porce- 
lain of  China.  The  glazing  has  a  bluer  caft  than 
that  of  Japan,-  is  more  higlily  coloured,  and  the 
patterns  are  more  whimfical.  The  pafte  is  in  ge- 
neral whiter  and  more  compad -,  the  grain  finer 
and  clofer,  and  the  china  thinner.  Among  the 
feveral  forts  made  in  China,  there  is  one  that  is 
very  ancient ;  it  is  painted  of  a  deep  blue,  a 
beautiful  red,  or  a  green  like  verdigreafe,  and  is 
very  coarfe,  very  thick,  and  very  heavy.  Some 
of  this  is  trouted,  and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and 
brown.  That  which  is  not  trouted  has  a  clear 
found,  but  both  v.anr  tranfparency.  It  is  fold  for 
old  china,  and  the  fiaeft  pieces  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  Japan,     Ic  v.  as  oriRinaliy  a  better  ibrt 

^        '  of 
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B  O  O  Kof  earthenware,  rather  th.Tii  n  true  porcelain; 
^'  time  and  expeiicncc  nnay  have  impiove(J  ir.  It  is 
grown  more  tranlpnrcnt,  ai;d  the  colours  being 
more  carclully  laid  on,  look  brighter.  The  eflea- 
rinl  difference  between  this  and  other  china  is,  that 
tins  is  made  of  a  diortcr  paflc,  and  is  very  hard 
and  folid.  The  pieces  oi  this  china  have  always 
at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or  four  fupporters, 
which  were  ptit  to  prevent  it's  giving  way  in  bak- 
ing. By  this  contrivance,  the  Chinefe  have  fuc^ 
ceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces  of  porcelain. 
The  china  that  is  not  of  this  fort,  and  wliich  is 
called  modern  china,  is  of  a  longer  pafle  and  finer 
grain,  higher  glazed,  whiter,  and  clearer,  it  fel- 
dom  has  the  marks  of  the  fupporters,  and  it's 
tranfparency  has  nothing  glafly  in  it.  All  that  is 
made  with  this  pafte  is  eafily  turned,  fo  that  it  is 
vifible  the  workman's  hand  is  glided  over  it,  as 
over  a  fine  fmooth  clay.  There  is  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  this  fort  of  china,  both  as  to  form,  colour- 
ing, workmanfhlp,  and  price. 

A  FIFTH  fort  is  what  we  call  Chinefe  japan,  be* 
caufe  it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain, 
which  is  thought  to  come  from  Japan,  with  thofe 
that  are  more  in  the  Chinefe  tafte.  Among  this 
kind  of  porcelain,  there  is  fome  that  is  ornamented 
with  a  very  fine  blue,  wirh  v\hite  fcrolls.  The 
glazing  of  this  kind  is  remarkable  for  being  a  true 
white  enamel,  whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is 
half  traniparcnt ;  for  the  Chinefe  glazing  is  never 
entirely  fo. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations 
of  ir.  The  firft  and  moil:  lading  of  them  is  the 
blue  that  is  extra^fted  from  fmalt,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is 
commonly  laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either 
glazed  or  baked,  lo  that  the  glazing  that  is  put  on 

afterwards 
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afterwards  ferves  as  a  diflToKent.  All  the  othcrB  o  o  K 
colours,  and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the.  ^• 
compofition  on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the 
glazing,  and  muft  firft  be  mixed  up  and  ground 
with  a  faline  lubflance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  fa- 
vours tiieir  ingrefs  into  the  glazing.  It  is  rather 
a  common  thing  for  the  Chincfe  to  colour  the 
whole  of  the  glazing  ^  the  colour  is  then  laid  on 
peither  above  nor  below  ir,  but  is  incorporated 
into  the  glazing  itfelf.  Some  very  extraordinary 
fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in  this  manner.  lu 
whatever  way  the  colours  are  applied,  they  are 
commonly  cxtraCled  from  cobalt,  gold,  iron,  mi- 
neral earths,  and  copper.  That  which  is  extract- 
ed from  copper  is  a  very  delicate  colour,  and  re- 
quires great  care  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  porcelain  we  have  defcribed 
are  made  at  King-to-chin,  an  immenfe  town  in 
the  province  of  Kiamfi.  This  manufadure  em- 
ploys fiKX  hundred  furnaces  and  a  million  of  men. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  at  Pekin  and 
other  places  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded  any  where,  though  the  fame  workmen  have 
been  employed,  and  the  fame  materials  made  ufe 
of;  fo  that  this  branch  of  induftry  is  entirely  given 
up,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  the  fort  of  porcelain  is  m.ade  that  is  known 
amongft  us  by  the  name  of  India  china.  The 
parte  of  it  is  long  and  yielding;  but  in  general 
the  colours,  cfpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of 
i;on,  are  far  inferior  to  what  comes  from  Japan 
and  the  interior  parts  of  China.  All  the  colours, 
except  the  blue,  Rand  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very 
badly  laid  on.  This  is  the  only  china  that  has 
purpie,  which  has  given  rife  to  that  abfurd  notion 
of  it*s  being  painted  in  Holland.  Molt  of  the 
rups,  plates,  and  other  veffcls,  which  our  mer- 
ihants    brifig    home,    are  of  this    manufacture, 

which 
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BOO  K  which  is  Icfs  cdccmcd  in  China  than  our  delft   is 
^J_     in  Hnropc. 

Att»:mj*ts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this 
art  into  Europe.  It  has  fucccedcd  bell  in  Saxony, 
The  porcelain  that  comes  fronn  this  country  is 
real  porcelain,  and  probably  mndc  with  very 
limple  materials,  though  prepared  and  mixed 
with  more  art  tiian  in  Afia.  This  curious  pre- 
paration, together  with  the  fcarcity  of  the  mate- 
rials, is  no  tioubt  the  circumflance  that  makes 
thf  Drcfden  porcelain  fo  dear.  As  there  is  but 
oiie  lort  of  pade  that  comes  from  that  manufadture, 
it  has  been  liirmifed,  and  not  without  fome  degree 
of  probability,  ihat  the  Saxons  were  only  in  pof- 
fellion  of  their  own  fecret,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  art  of  making  china.  This  fufpicion  feems 
to  be  confirmed,  by  the  great  affinity  there  is 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  porcelain, 
which  feems  to  be  made  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  porcelain  is 
higher  glazed,  I'mooihcr,  better  fliaped,  more 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  or  more  folid  and  durable. 
It  will  refiR  a  fierce  fire  much  longer  than  many 
of  the  forts  made  in  Cliina.  The  colours  are 
finely  dii'pofed,  and  executed  in  a  mafterly  man- 
Tier  ;  none  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  glazing  ; 
they  are  blended  with  great  exadlnefs ;  they  are 
bright,  without  being  fhaded  and  glazed,  like 
thofeof  moft  of  the  porcelain  made  at  Sevre. 

The  mention  of  this  place  reminds  us  that  we 
mufl  take  notice  of  the  porcelain  made  in  France. 
This,  like  the  Englidi,  is  only  made  with  frit, 
that  is,  with  flones  that  are  not  fufible  in  them- 
feives,  but  receive  a  beginning  of  fufion  from  the 
mixture  of  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  ialt  -,  and 
accordingly  it  is  more  glafly,  of  a  loofer  texture, 
and  more  brittle  than  any  other.     That  of  Sevre, 

which 
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which  is  by  fiu  the  worfl  of  all,  and  always  looks  B  o  o  K 
ycllowirii  and  dirty,  which  betrays  the  lead  they  ^ 
put  into  the  glazing,  has  no  other  merit  than 
what  it  derives  from  the  excellence  of  the  artifts 
iliat  are  employed  for  the  patterns  and  penciling. 
Thefe  great  mafters  have  diiplaycd  ib  much  tade 
in  the  execution  of  fome  of  the  pieces,  that  they 
will  be  the  admiration  of  pollenty  ;  but  in  itfclf 
thij  ware  will  never  be  mure  than  an  object  of 
tafte,  luxury,  and  expence.  The  fupporters  will 
always  be  a  principal  caufe  of  it's  dearnels. 

All  porcelain,  when  it  receives  the  laH:  cffcd  of 
the  fire,  is  aclually  in  a  flate  that  has  a  tendency 
to  fufion,  is  foft  and  pliable,  and  miglu  be  worked 
like  red-hot  iron.  There  is  none  of  it  that  will 
not  bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  (late. 
If  the  pieces,  when  they  are  turned,  are  thicker^ 
or  projec^t  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  the 
flrongefl  will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weakeft; 
they  will  warp  to  that  fide,  and  the  piece  is 
fpoiled.  This  inconvenience  is  prevented,  by 
propping  it  up  with  bits  of  porcelain  made  of  the 
fame  pafte,  of  different  fliapes,  which  are  applied 
under,  or  to  the  parts  that  projed,  and  are  mod 
in  danger  of  being  warped.  As  all  porcelain 
fhrinks  in  baking,  the  props  mud  alfo  be  made  of 
fuch  materials  as  will  yield  m  the  fame  degree  ex- 
adiy  as  the  paite  they  are  intended  to  fupport. 
As  the  different  paftes  do  not  fhrink  equally,  ic 
follows  tliut  the  props  mud  be  made  of  the  fame 
pade  as  the  piece  they  fupp(jrt. 

The  fofier  the  cr.ina  is,  and  the  more  inclining 
to  vitrification,  the  more  it  requires  to  be  propped 
lip.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china  ; 
the  pade  is  very  cullly,  and  frequently  more  of  it 
is  waded  in  pr(»ps,  than  is  employed  in  making 
the  piece  itfelf  The  necelfity  of  this  expenfive 
method   produces  another  inconvcaience.      The 

glazing 
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BOO  Kpjazing  cannot  be  bakcJ  at  the  Came  time  as  tlic 
^'  porcelain,  which  iheicforc  mult  twice  undergo  the 
licat  of  the  furnace.  The  porcelain  made  in  Chi- 
na, and  the  bed  imitations  of  it,  being  of  a  ftiffer 
pafle,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrification,  fcldom 
want  any  props,  and  are  baked  ready  glazed. 
They  therclore  con  fume  much  lefs  pafle,  are  fcl- 
dom fpoilcd,  and  require  lei's  time,  as  well  as  Icfs 
fire  and  trouble. 

Some  writers  have  urged,  in  favour  of  the  fupc- 
riority  of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refills  fire  beucr 
than  our's ;  that  all  European  china  will  melt  in 
that  of  Saxony,  but  that  the  Drefden  itfelf  will 
melt  in  the  foreign  china.  This  affertion  is  en- 
tirely erroneous,  if  taken  in  it*s  full  extent.  Few 
porcelains  of  China  will  (land  the  fire  fo  well  as 
the  Drefden ;  they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  fame 
degree  of  fire  which  ferves  to  bake  that  made  by 
Count  Lauragais  ;  but  this  is  a  circumftance  of  fa 
little  confequence,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  attenti- 
on. Porcelain  is  not  intended  to  return  into  the 
furnace  when  once  it  is  taken  out,  nor  is  it  de- 
fjgned  to  bear  the  ac\ion  of  an  intenfe  fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  porce- 
lain truly  excels  that  of  Europe  -,  it  is  by  the  pro- 
perty it  has  of  heating  quicker  and  with  lefs 
rifk,  and  of  bearing,  without  danger  of  being 
broken,  the  fudden  effect  of  cold  or  boiling  hot 
water;  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  moulded 
and  baked,  which  is  an  ineltimable  advantage, 
as  pieces  of  all  fizes  can  be  made  with  great  eafe, 
as  it  can  be  baked  without  any  rifk,  be  fold  at 
a  lower  price,  be  of  more  general  ufe,  and  con- 
fequently  become  the  objcc>  of  a  more  extenfive 
trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  porce- 
lain is,  that  the  fame  palle  is  very  uieful  for  mak- 
ing crucibles,  and  a  \  ariety  of  fuch  veiTels  which 

are 
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nre  conflnntly  ntcci  in  the  other  arts.  They  not  on  BOOK 
ly  bear  the  fiie  for  a  longer  time,  but  coinmuni- 
cate  nothing  of  their  fubllance  to  wiiat  is  filled  m 
ihcm.  Their  fiibllance  is  fb  pure,  white,  compadt, 
and  hard,  that  it  can  icarcc  be  melted,  and  ac- 
quires no  kind  of  tinge. 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages. It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais, 
who  has  long  been  in  (carch  of  the  lecret  of  tlie 
Chineff,  has  at  lall  made  fome  china  that  is  very 
like  it.  His  materials  have  the  fame  properties, 
and  it  they  arc  not  exaclly  the  fame,  at  leaft  they 
sre  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind.  Like  the  Chinefe, 
he  can  make  his  pafl:e  long  or  fhort,  and  follow 
either  h.is  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  por- 
celain is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinelb  in 
point  of  pliablenefs,  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  point 
of  ghzing;  perhaps  too  in  ilie  facility  with  which 
it  takes  the  colours,  if  it  can  be  improved  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  have  as  fine  and  as  white  a 
grain,  we  may  difptnfe  with  the  porcelain  of 
China. 

While  the  difcovery  of  Count  Lauragais,  from 
obftacles  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  was 
confined  to  mere  experiment,  the  manufactory  of 
Sevre  was  gradually  leaving  off  it's  frit,  and  fub- 
ftituting  to  it  another  kind  of  pafle,  made  from 
an  extremely  white  earth,  found  in  the  province 
of  Limoges.  This  new  porcelain  is  much  more 
folid  than  the  former ^  it's  appearance  is  more 
beautiful,  it*s  grain  more  plealing  to  the  eye, 
and  it's  tranfparency  Icfs  vitreous.  It's  glazing 
is  ofien  much  finer.  This  manuFacflure,  by 
changing  it's  pafle,  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  real  porcelain,  and  the  procefs  of  making  it  is 
more  fimple. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  earth  made  ufe  of  at 

Sevre  is  very   fhort,  and  as  the  a^-gillaceous  parr, 

1  which 
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BOOK  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  impart  cohefion  to 
^-  it,  can  make  it  cafy  to  work,  and  give  it  lolidity 
ill  baking,  enters  httlc  into  the  compofition  of  this 
earth,  the  pieces  that  arc  produced  from  this  ma- 
nufadture  will  of  courfe  always  bear  a  high  price. 
•Count  Lauragais's  padc  would  not  be  fubje(;:t  to 
this  mconvenience;  for  though  it  be  not  fo  white, 
yet,  under  the  hand  of  the  artift,  it  will  bend, 
like  wax,  at  pleafure. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  Limoges  earth  has  de- 
lighted every  one.  Paris,  and  it's  diftrids,  have 
been  immediately  filled  with  porcelain  ovens. 
All  thefe  manuiadurcs  have  got  their  materials 
from  this  province,  and  they  have  been  found  of 
the  fame  kind ;  but  more  or  lefs  white,  and 
more  or  lefs  fufible,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
very  extenfive  layer  from  which  they  have  been 
taken. 

When  M.  Turgot  was  intendant  of  Limoges, 
he  edablifhed  a  manufadory  of  porcelain  upon 
a  very  well-concerted  plan.     If  this  manufadlure, 
which  is  upon  the  fpor,  and  which  has  the  adv?.n- 
tage  over  all  tlie   reft  of  fcleding  it's  materials, 
and  in  cheapnefs  of  workmanfhip,  fhould  be  con- 
duced with  adivity  and  fkill,  it  mufl  put  an  end 
to  all  competition.     That  of  Sevre  alone  will  ftill 
fubfift  ;  which,  from  the  elegance  of  it's  forms,  and 
the  fuperior  tafte  of  it's  ornaments,  will  ever  be 
beyond  any  kind  of  comparifoii.     But  we  have 
faid  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  upon  the  fub- 
jed  in  qntftion.     We  mufl  now  proceed  to  fpeak 
of  the  filks  of  China. 
TheEHro-      The  annals  of  China   afcribe   the  dlfcovery  of 
ftlksln''^  filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangtt. 
China.       Thefe    princedes   afterv/ards    amufed    themfelves 
Iheudif-  ^yj^i^   brecdino;  up  filk- worms,  drawincr   the  fiik, 
fiomour    and   working  it.     It  is  even  faid,  that  in  the  m- 
filks.         rerior   part  of  the   palace   there  was  a  piece  of 

ground 
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ground  fct  apart  for  the  culture  ofmulbcrry-trces.  BOOK 

The  emprels,  attended  by  the  chief  ladies  of  her  ^ ^ 

court,  went  in  perfon  and  gathered  the  leaves  of 
Ibme  of  the  branches  that  were  brought  down  fo 
as  to  be  within  her  reach.  So  prudent  an  infl^ncc 
of  policy  promoted  this  branch  of  indudry  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  Chincfe,  who  before  were 
only  clothed  in  fl<ins,  loon  appeared  drelfcd  in 
filk.  The  filks,  that  were  now  grown  very  com- 
mon, were  loon  brought  to  great  pertedtion. 
The  Chinefe  were  indebted  for  this  lafl  advantage 
to  the  writings  of  fomc  ingenious  men,  and  even 
of  fome  minifters,  who  had  not  dildained  to  at- 
tend to  this  new  art.  All  China  learnt  from  their 
theory  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 

The  art  of  breeding  up  filk-worm?,  nnd  of 
fpinning  and  weaving  their  filk,  extended  from 
China  to  India  and  Perfia,  where  it  made  no  very 
rapid  progrefs  ;  if  it  had,  Rome  would  not,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  have  given  a  pound 
of  gold  for  a  pound  of  f)lk.  Greece  having 
adopted  this  art  in  the  eighth  century,  filks  be- 
came a  little  more  known,  but  did  not  grow 
common.  They  were  long  confidered  as  an 
objedt  of  magnificence,  and  referved  for  perfons 
in  the  mod  eminent  Rations,  and  for  ihe  greatefl 
folemnities.  At  length,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
fent  for  manufadurers  from  Athens  ^  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry-tree  loon  pafTed  from  that 
ifland  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  Other 
countries  in  Europe  wifhed  to  partake  of  an  ad- 
vantage from  which  Italy  derived  fo  much  wealth  ; 
and  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  they  attained  it. 
However,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  it  has  not  fucceeded  equally  in  every 
place. 

The  filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggie,  whe- 
ther in  organzin  or  in  tram,  are  sJii  ordinary  lilks; 

Vol.  II.  Z  but 
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BOOK  but  they  are  ufeful,  and  even  necefTary  for  bro- 
^  •  cades,  for  embroidery,  and  for  all  works  that  re- 
quire (irong  filk. 

The  other  Italian  filks,  tliofe  of  Novi,  Venice, 
Tufcany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamo,  and  Pied- 
mont, arc  ufed  in  organzin  for  the  warp,  though 
they  are  not  all  equally  fine  and  good.  The  Bo- 
logna filks  were  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  any 
other.  But  fiiicc  thofe  of  Piedmont  have  been 
improved,  theyjuftly  claim  the  preference,  as  be- 
ing the  fmoothefl,  the  fined,  and  the  lighted. 
Thofe  of  Bergamo  come  neared  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanifli  filks  in  general  are  very 
fine,  thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  bed.  They 
are  all  fit  for  any  fort  of  rnanufadture  ;  the  only 
fault  they  have,  is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is 
a  great  detriment  to  the  dye. 

The  French  filks  excel  mod  others  in  Europe, 
and  are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  of  Piedmont 
and  Bergamo  in  point  of  lightnefs.  Befides,  they 
are  brighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmo  nt; 
and  more  even  and  dronger  than  thofe  of  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  variety  of  filk  produced  in  Europe  has  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  difpenle  with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Though  in  general  it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will 
always  be  in  requcd  for  it*s  whitenefs.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  na- 
ture :  but  it  is  more  probable,  that,  when  the 
Chinefe  draw  the  filk,  they  put  fome  ingredient 
into  the  bafon,  that  has  the  property  of  expel- 
ling all  heterogeneous  fubdances,  or  at  lead  the 
coarfed  parts  of  them.  The  little  wade  there  is 
in  this  filk  compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is 
boiled  for  dying,  fecms  to  give  great  weight  to 
this  conjedure. 

However  this  be, -the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  far 
fuperior  to  any  other  in  whitenefs,  that  it  is  the 

only 
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only  one  which  can  be  ufeJ  for  blondes  and  book 
gauzes  :  all  our  endeavours  to  fubftitutc  our  own  ^• 
in  the  blonde  manufadhires  have  been  truitlcfs, 
whether  we  have  made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unpre- 
pared hlk.  The  attempts  in  gauze  have  not  bw^en 
quire  lb  unlucccfsful.  The  w hired  French  and 
Italian  filks  have  been  tried,  and  Teemed  to  anfwer 
tolerably  well ;  but  neither  the  coluur  nor  the 
drcHing  were  (o  perfect  as  in  the  gauzes  made  with 
the  Chinefe  lilk. 

In  the  lad  century,  the  Europeans  imported  very 
little  filk  from  China.  The  French  fiik  fucceedcd 
very  well  for  black  and  coloured  gauze,  and  (or 
cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafhion  The  lade  that 
has  prevailed  for  thefe  forty  years  pad,  and  more 
efpecially  for  the  lad  twenty-five,  fur  white  gauzes 
and  blondes,  has  gradually  increafed  the  demand 
for  this  production  of  the  Ead.  Of  late  it  has 
amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a  year, 
of  which  France  has  always  taken  near  three- 
fourths.  This  importation  has  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  in  1766  the  Englifh  alone  imported  a 
hundred  and  four  thoufand  weight:  as  it  could 
not  be  all  confumed  in  gauze  and  blonde,  the 
manufadturers  have  ufed  it  for  tabbies  and  hofe. 
The  dockings  made  of  this  filk  are  of  a  beautiful 
white  that  never  changes,  but  are  not  near  fo  fine 
as  others. 

Beside  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  it's  white- 
nefs,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
Tche-Kiang,  and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Nanking-filk,  which  is  the  place  where  mod  of 
it  is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary  filks, 
which  we  call  Canton.  As  thefe  are  only  fit  for 
fome  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  as  dear  as  our  own, 
which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  very  few  are  im- 
ported. The  quaniity  brought  home  by  the  Eng- 
lidi  and  Dutch  docs  not  exceed  h\'&  orfix  ihouland 
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B  o  f>  K  pieces.    The  m  a  nu  fa  dill  red  filks  are  a  much  more 
^        co.iliderable  ariijclc. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  Icfs  ingenious  in  waving 
thtir  lilks  than  in  preparing  the m.  This  does  not 
extend  to  thole  that  arc  mixed  vvitli  gold  aiid  fii- 
vcr.  Their  manufadurers  have  never  known 
Iiow  to  draw  out  tliefe  metals  into  thread,  and  the 
whole  of  their  art  confifts  in  rolling  their  Hlks 
upon  gilt  paper,  or  putting  the  paper  upon  them 
after  ihey  are  woven.  Both  methods  are  equally 
bad. 

Though,  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
pleafed  with  novelty  than  with  true  excellence^, 
yet  the  Europeans  have  never  been  tempted  to  buy 
tiiefe  (luffs.  They  have  been  equally  difgufted 
at  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  patterns,  which  exhibit 
nothing  but  diftorted  figures,  and  unmeaning 
groupes;  they  difcover  no  tafle  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  lights  and  fhadcs,  nor  any  of  that  ele- 
gance and  eafe  that  appears  in  the  works  of  our 
good  artifls.  There  is  a  ftifFnefs  and  a  want  of 
freedom,  in  all  that  the  Chinefe  do,  that  is  dif- 
plcafmg  to  perfons  of  any  tafle  ;  all  favours  of 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  which  isdeftitute  of 
vivacity  and  elevation. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  us  overlook  thcfc 
defects  in  thofe  works  that  reprefent  flowers, 
birds,  or  trees,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  objeds  arc 
raifed.  The  figures  are  painted  upon  the  fiik  it- 
felf  with  indelible  colours;  and  yet  the  deception 
is  fo  pcrfed,  that  all  thefe  objeds  appear  to  be 
brocaded  or  embroidered. 

Their  plain  filks  want  no  recommendation, 
for  they  are  perfed  in  their  kind  :  and  fo  are  their 
colours,  efpecially  the  green  and  the  red.  The 
white  of  their  damafks  ius  fomething  extremely 
pleafing.  The  Chinefe  make  them  only  with  the 
fi!k  of  Tche-Kiang.     They  thoroughly  boil  the 

warp, 
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wnrp,  as  we  do,  hut  oi\]y  half-boil  the  woof.    This  BOOK 

method  gives  the  dumafk  more  fubflance  and  iliff-  ,^ ^  • 

nefs.  h  has  a  reddifh  call  without  being  yellow, 
which  is  very  pleafing,  and  has  not  ihar  glare  that 
dazzles  ihe  fight.  This  agreeable  whire  is  like  wife 
obferved  in  the  Chineie  varnifli. 

The  varnifli  is  a  particular  kind  of  rcfin,  whicli  T^^'Euro- 
diflils  from  a  tree  called  at  Japan,  faz-ff/iu,  ^^<^lha{cfzJ- 
nt  Chinn,  fji-clu.     It  has  few  branches,  and  is  of  quered 
the  height  of  the  willow.     It's  bark  is  of  a  whitifli  ^^^^^  ^.^^ 
colour  and    rough,  it's    wood   brittle  and  full  ot  China, 
pitch.      It's  leaves,  which  are  alternately  difpc)fed  ^igrcifjon 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  rei'emble  thofCaiJ^'^^j^-jg 
of  the  afh,  and  pufh  out  from  their  axilla  cinders  empire, 
of  flowers,  which  are  male  upon  one  plant,  and 
female  upon  another.     The  firll  have  a  calix  with 
five  divifions,  five   petals,  and  as  many  flamina. 
Jn  th.e  others  we  find,  inftead  of  llamina,  a  piftil 
crowned  with  three  ftyles;  this  piftil  becomes  a 
yellowifh  fruit,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  llightly 
comprelTed  on  the  fides,  and   filled   with  a  hard 
kernel.     This  tree    grows    \ery  well  from   feed, 
but   the  method  of  propagating  it  by    fprigs   is 
preferred.     For  this  purpole,  the  branches  irom 
which  new  plants  are  to  be  railed,  are  chofen  in 
autumn.     They    are    furrounded    at    their   bafe 
with  a  ball  of  moiflened   earth,  tied  round    with 
thread,  till  the  feafon  of  the  frofl:,  and  kept  moifb 
by    being    conflantly   watered.      In    the  fpring, 
when  the  branch  has  lliot  fome  branches  into  this 
earth,  it   is  fawed  off  below  the  ball,  and  tranf- 
planied. 

This  tree  grows  only  in  fome  mild  provinces 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  aifo  found  in  thofc 
regions  of  America,  th  t  are  fituated  under  the 
fame  latitude,  fuch  as  Louifiana  and  Carolina. 
it  thrives  in  all  foils  and  with  all  expofures  :  but 
it's  produce  is  not  the  fame  in  every  place,  either 

in 
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B  O  o  Kin  quality  or  quantity.  It  requires  but  little  care 
_^_  in  cultivating.  Jt  is  fufficicnt  to  ftir  up  the 
ground  a  little  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and  to  put 
dead  leaves  round  it,  uhith  fcrve  inllcad  of  dung. 
The  trunk,  of  thofe  trees,  that  grow  wild  in  the 
mountains,  is  fomctimcs  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter, it  is  much  lefs  in  thofe  trees  that  are  culti- 
vatfd,  and  which  do  not  lad  lefs  than  ten  years. 
This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  incifions 
that  are  made  in  their  bark  to  exrratt  the  varnifh. 
This  milky  juice,  which  exids  in  all  parts  of  the 
tree,  diftils  from  the  incifions,  under  the  form  of 
liquid  pitch.  When  expofed  to  the  air  it  alfumes 
a  reddifh  colour,  which  is  foon  changed  into  a 
bright  black.  Shells  are  fixed  at  each  flit,  to  re- 
ceive the  liquor ;  which  is  afterwards  poured  into 
bamboos,  and  then  carried  to  the  merchants,  who 
put  it  into  larger  veffels.  The  frefh  varnifh  ex- 
hales a  dangerous  vapour,  which  produces  inflam- 
matory humours  upon  the  fkin  of  thofe  who  arc 
expofed  to  it.  They  preferve  themfelves  from 
this  pernicious  effedt,  by  turning  the  head  afidc 
when  they  collect  the  liquid,  or  when  they  pour  it 
off.  Some  travellers  add,  that  the  work-men  rub 
their  hands  and  face  with  oil  before  and  after  the 
bufmefs,  and  that  they  carefully  cover  all  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  varnifh  is  gathered  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
procefs  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  fame  feafon, 
and  upon  the  fame  tree^  but  the  firfl  that  runs  off 
is  the  befl.  When  the  tree  appears  exhaufled,  it's 
flem  is  cut  off,  and  the  root  piifhes  forth  frefh 
fhoots,  which  are  ready  to  yield  varnifh  at  the  end 
of  three  years. 

The  varnifh  mofl  in  repute  is  that  which  comes 
from  Japan.  It  does  not  require  much  prepara- 
tion, it  is  fufficient  to  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth, 
in  order  to  feparate  it  from  any  foreign  panicles. 

The 
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The  fLipcrflLioiis  watery  parts  are  alio  cvapornted  B  O  o  K. 
by  the  heat  oi  the  fun,  and  hog's  gall  is  added  to       ^'• 
give  it  a  degree  of  confidence. 

We  miifl  not  confound  thisvarnifh  with  a  very 
inferior  fort  with  which  it  is  adulterated.  The 
latter,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Siam  var- 
ni(h,  dirtils  from  the  tree  that  yields  the  anacar- 
dium.  It  is  only  ufcd  in  varnilliing  the  mort:  or- 
dinary utenfils.  It  is  gathered  at  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Tonquin,  where  the  Chinefe  purchafe 
it,  becaufe  that  which  they  cxtradt  from  the  Tfi- 
chu  is  not  fufficient  for  their  confumption. 

The  true  varnifh,  of  which  they  diflinguifh 
three  different  kinds  in  China,  is  ufed  in  two 
ways.  The  firfl  confifts  in  rubbing  the  wood  with 
a  particular  fort  of  oil  ufed  in  China  ;  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  dry,  the  varnifh  is  laid  on.  It  is  ib  tranf- 
parcnt,  that  the  veins  of  the  wood  appear  tinged 
through  it,  if  it  be  laid  on  but  two  or  three  times. 
If  it  be  repeatedly  applied,  it  may  be  brought  to 
(hine  like  a  looking-glafs. 

The  other  way  is  more  complicated.  A  kind 
of  pafte-board  is  glued  by  the  help  of  maftic  over 
the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid  ground  are 
fpread  feveral  layers  of  varnifh.  It  mud  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  liquid  ;  and  in  this  juft  medium 
the  fkill  of  the  artid  principally  confids. 

Whichever  way  the  varnifh  is  laid  on,  it  effec- 
tually preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The 
worms  can  fcarce  penetrate  it,  neither  has  the 
damp  ever  the  lead  effe(5t  upon  it;  and  u'ith  a 
little  care  this  varnilh  leaves  no  fmell  behind. 

This  varnifh  is  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
durable.  It  may  be  applied  on  gold  and  filvcr, 
and  mixed  with  all  forts  of  colours.  Upon  it  are 
painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties, and  battles.  In  fhort,  it  would  not  be  de- 
ficient 
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BOOKficient  in  any   refpccft,  if  it    were  not    generally 
^''       fpoiled  by  the  badnefs  of  the  Chincfe  drawing. 

No  r  wi  I  HSTANOiNG  this  defcd\,  the  making 
of  this  ware  requires  much  pains  and  conftant  at- 
tention. This  varnifh  muft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten 
times  at  leaf:,  and  cnnnot  be  fpread  too  thin. 
There  mull  be  a  fufficient  time  allowed  between 
the  applicaiion  of  each  layer,  that  it  may  be  fuf- 
fered  to  dry.  A  longer  time  flill  mud:  be  allowed 
between  the  application  of  the  laft  layer  and  the 
polifhing,  painting,  and  gilding.  A  whole  fum- 
mer  is  Icarce  fufficient  for  all  this  procefs  at  Nan^ 
king,  from  whence  the  court  and  the  chief  cities 
of  the  empire  are  fupplied.  It  is  carried  on  with 
greater  expedition  at  Canton.  As  there  ic  a  great 
demand  f(jr  this  ware  in  Europje,  and  as  the  Euro- 
peans will  have  it  made  according  to  thtir  own 
plan,  and  will  allow  but  a  fhort  time  to  complete 
it,  it  is  ufually  finifhed  in  too  great  hafte.  The 
artid,  not  having  time  to  give  the  necefTary  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  his  work,  is  fatisfied  if  he 
can  but  make  it  pleaGng  to  the  eye.  The  Chinefe 
manufadure  of  paper  is  not  liable  to  the  fame  im-f 
perfections. 

Originally  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  (leel 
bodkin  upon  wooden  tablets,  which  being  fafl:- 
ened  together,  made  a  volume.  They  afterwards 
traced  their  characters  upon  pieces  of  filk  or  linen, 
cut  to  any  length  or  breadth.  At  lafl,  about  fix^ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  they  found  out  the  fecret 
of  making  paper. 

The  Chinefe  paper  is  of  two  kinds.  That 
which  is  ufed  for  writing  and  printing,  is  made 
of  cotton  rags,  and  of  hemp,  by  a  procefs  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  pradlifed  in  the  European 
manufactures,  h  is  equal,  and  in  fome  refpects, 
fuperior  to  our  paper.  It's  thinnefs  and  tranL- 
parency   have  fuggefted   the    idea  of   it's  being 

rnadc 
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made   of  filk.     But  the  pciTons  who  have  propa-  BOOK 
gated  this  opinion  knew  not  that    filk,  though  it       ^• 
moy  be   reduced    into  very  minute  particles,  will 
not  mix  with  water,  and  can  never  acquire  a  con* 
fiftence  by  being  laid  upon  frames. 

In  making  the  iecond  kind  of  paper,  the  Chl- 
nefe  ufe  the  internal  barks  of  the  mulberry-tree,  of 
the  elm,  of  the  cotton  tree,  and  more  frequently 
of  the  bamboo.  Thefe  fubftances,  after  they  arc 
become  rotten  by  fuaking  in  muddy  water  with 
lime  in  it,  are  cut  in  pieces,  bleached  in  the  dew 
or  in  the  fun,  triturated  in  mortars,  and  boiled  in 
coppers  to  a  fluid  pafte.  This  parte  being  fpread 
upon  frames  that  are  made  of  fmall  cane-rods 
pafled  through  the  wire  drawing  iron,  produces 
thofe  fheets  of  paper  that  are  fometimes  twelve 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  and  which  are 
generally  ufcd  for  hangings  in  the  Chlnefe  houfes. 
Sometimes  they  are  defigned  for  writing  or  print- 
ing: but  they  mud  in  that  cafe  be  dipped  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  alum ;  and  even  after  this  procefs,  one  can 
only  write  or  print  upon  one  of  the  two  fides. 

Though  this  paper  be  apt  to  crack,  to  be  in- 
jured by  damps,  and  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  is  be- 
come an  article  of  trade.  Europe  has  borrowed 
from  Aha  the  idea  of  furnidiing  clofetsand  making 
fcreens  with  it. 

The  figures  upon  this  paper  are  graceful  in 
their  attitudes  and  in  their  drefs:  but  thouorh  wc 
fee  heads,  which  prefent  fome  agreeable  feature, 
yet  they  are  very  incorredly  drawn.  The  eyes 
in  a  full  face  are  frequently  reprefented  as  they 
fhould  appear  in  a  profile;  and  the  hands  are  al- 
ways wretch^'dly  done.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
fhades  in  thefe  drawings,  and  the  obiec^ts  appear 
as  if  they  received  light  from  all  fides.  They 
have  not  even  a  iliade  upon  their  ground,  and  are, 
in  fome   meafure,    tranfparent.     Accordingly,  it 

may 
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BOOK  may  be  laid  that  the  .Chinefc  arc  not  in  the  lead 
^^  jn  poflelVion  of  the  art  of  painting:  for  there  can 
be  no  painting  where  there  are  neither  contours, 
nor  half-tints,  nor  (hades,  nor  refled^ed  lights. 
Their  works  are  at  beft  nothing  more  than  flight- 
ccloiired  prints. 

Wf.  cannot  draw  any  conclufion  from  the  plates 
that  were  engraved  at  Paris  for  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  drawings  were  made  by  millionaries 
who  had  learnt  the  art  of  defign  in  Europe,  by 
which  means,  they  have  in  general  been  found 
conformable  to  the  ideas  of  effect  which  we  ac- 
quire from  a  ftudied  infpedion  of  nature.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  in  conformity  without  doubt  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  empire,  one  of  them  has  been  found, 
in  which  the  figures  marked  no  fhade  upon  the 
ground,  which  made  them  appear  as  if  they  were 
in  the  air. 

The  perfpedive  we  obferve  in  thefe  drawings, 
may  alfo  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  Europe.  Though  it  be  not  accurate  nor  well 
chofen,  fmce  all  the  afpedls  are  prefenred  as  in  a 
kite's  view,  yet  thefe  prints  are,  in  this  refpedV, 
very  fuperior  to  real  Chinefe  drawings.  In  the 
latter,  we  may  indeed  diftinguifh  fome  idea  of 
diminution  in  perfpedlve,  and  of  the  leiTening  of 
obje6\s  :  but  we  difcern  nothing  that  can  induce 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of 
perfpedive  geometrically  demonftrated. 

These  theoretical  principles  being  lefs  necef- 
fary  in  fculpture,  they  have  made  more  profi- 
ciency in  that  art.  In  many  of  their  figures  with 
fliaking  heads,  we  obferve  accurate  imitations  of 
nature,  executed  with  great  care,  but  without 
tafle  in  the  workmanChip,  and  fervilely  copied, 
as  amongft  us,  at  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Thefe 
artifts  know  not  how  to  confider  nature  in  her 
beauties.     This  proceeds,    probably,  from   their 

not 
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not  ftud)lng  the   naked  figure,  and  from  the  cir-  Boot 
ciimllance  ot  their  not  aiming  at  improvement,  as  ^  ^ 
fooii  as  ihey  find  that  they  arc  advanced   as  tar  as 
their  predeceflois. 

This  confined  metliod  of  fludylng,  may  how- 
ever have  produced  one  good  cOeCt  among  them, 
witli  relpcd  to  their  porcelain.  It  may  have  con- 
tribu'vcd  to  prefers e  in  their  vafes  the  forms  the 
moll  finipK',  and  ihoie  which  firfl  prcfentecl  them- 
felves.  Thcfe  are,  m  fadit,  the  moll  proper  for 
this  fpccies  of  fculpture.  Thty  are  the  bed 
adapted  to  the  necellity  of  bearing  an  intenfe  fire 
without  getting  out  of  fhapc.  Their  form,  which 
is  generally  upright,  or  has  none  but  very  eafy 
inflections,  feems  mere  fit  to  bear  the  effcvft  of 
baking.  Our  abundance  of  genius,  and  tiie  con- 
tain delire  of  producing  fomething  new,  induces 
us  to  attempt  all  kinds  of  curved  attitudes,  and 
frequently  to  paint  ohjeds  in  the  air,  v^hich 
fucceed  with  difficulty  ;  and  which,  becoming  ir- 
regular by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  produce  many 
defedls,  and  occafion  the  lofs  of  feveral  pieces. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  firft  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  making  figures  for  vafes 
in  our  manufactures,  were  too  much  accuftomed 
to  work  in  gold  and  fiiver,  where  every  thing 
may  be  attempted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
time,  experience,  and  the  failure  of  fuccefs  in 
many  trials,  will  reftore  to  this  art  the  fimplicity 
that  belo'/^s  to  it. 

Since  the  cudom  of  painting  upon  paper  has 
been  adopted  in  France  and  England,  the  Chinefe 
paper  is  in  lefs  requeft.  We  may  pofllbly  be  as 
fuccefsful  in  our  endeavours  of  producing  rhubarb 
for  ourfelves. 

The  rhubarb  is  a  root  which  has  the  prop)erty  China fup- 
of  purging  gently,  of  flrengrhenmg  the  llomach,  P-'"^  ^^^ 
of  facilitating  digeftion,  and  of  dedroying  worms  witlTrhu- 

in 
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B  Q  O  K  in  cliildicn.     It  is  a   tubcrofc  root,  rather  Tpongy* 

^-       brDwn  on  the  oiitfidc,  yellow  internall)  nnd  ftrcnk^i 

^^'^^  cd  with   rcddifh  veins.       It's    tndc  is  bitter  and 

ofhfrar-    aftiingcnt,  it*s  fmcll  acrid  and  aromaiic.     That 

tides.        vvhich  IS  cloff,  has  a  flrong  fmell,  and   tinges  the 

fahva  yellow,  is  preferred.     The  pieces  that  arc 

rotten,  too  loule  in   their  texture,  and   have  but 

little  rpnell,  are  thrown  away. 

Wk  have  not,  as  yet,  any  certain  idea  of  tlie 
plant  that  yields  this  remedy  :  it  has  not  been 
examined  upon  the  fpot  by  any  nntiiralift:.  The 
rhubarb  of  Mufcovy,  the  leaves  of  whicii  are  un- 
dulated, has  been  for  fome  lime  confidered  as  the 
true  rhubarb  :  but  it's  root,  which  is  too  com- 
pact, and  lefs  purgative,  fecms  to  decide  the 
matter  agamfl  it.  Another  fpecies,  which  is  the 
Rheum  Palmatum  of  the  botanids,  and  fome  feeds 
of  which  Mr.  de  Juflieu  has  lately  received 
through  Ruflia,  fliould  feem  to  be  the  phant  in 
queflion.  It's  root  has  the  fame  texture,  the 
fame  diflinguifhing  charaders,  the  fame  pro- 
perties as  that  which  is  ufed  in  our  fhops.  It  is 
oblong,  tuberofe,  and  pufhes  out  feveral  leaves, 
palmated,  has  fharp  pointed  pods,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  which  there  riles,  at  the  height  of  fix  fttt, 
a  ftalk  of  white  flowers,  rather  fmall,  each  of 
which  is  compofed  of  a  coloured  calix  with  fixdi- 
vifionsof  nine  flamina,  and  oncpiflil,  furmounted 
with  three  ftyles,  which  becomes,  as  it  ripens,  a 
triangular  feed. 

We  know  not  the  precife  place  from  whence 
this  fpecits  originally  comes  :  but  it  is  well  afcer- 
tained,  that  the  true  rhubarb  grows  without  cul- 
tivation, between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty  ninth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  provinces  of  Chenfi 
and  of  Setfchuen,  to  the  norih-wefl  of  China,  the 
Lefs  Bucharia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tangut,  fill  up 
a  great  part  of  this  iramenfe  fpace. 

The 
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The  root  of  the  rluibaib  is  taken  out  o(  the  B  00  K. 
earth  towards  the  end  ot  winter,  before  the  leaves 
arc  unfolded.  Jt  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  arc 
placed  upon  long  tables,  and  Uirred  about  feveral 
limes  in  a  day,  till  the  jnice  ihey  contain  is  grown 
lliick  und  concrete.  Without  this  precaution, 
the  moll  adive  part  of  the  root  would  be  dilVi- 
pated,  the  conlequences  of  which  would  be  a  di- 
minution of  it's  weight,  and  of  it's  virtues.  The 
roots  are  afterwards  ftrung  upon  little  firings  to 
dry  ihcm,  and  are  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
lliady  place,  or  lied  round  the  necks  of  the  cattle, 
as  fome  travellers  affirm.  They  arc  afterwards 
folded  up  in  cotton,  and  fcnt  to  their  rcfpedlive 
deflinalions. 

The  Calmuck  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Bucharia,  are  the  perfons  who  carry  the 
rhubarb  to  Oremburg,  where  the  Ruil'ian  govern- 
ment has  it  bought  up.  The  good  roots  are  care- 
fully feparated  from  llie  bad  ones.  Thofe  that 
are  not  worth  preferving  are  burnt;  and  the  reft 
are  dried  a  fecond  time.  The  rhubarb  that  is  not 
conilimcd  in  the  ir.terior  part  of  the  empire,  is 
delivered  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  a  ftipulated 
price,  which  never  varies.  It  is  the  bed  of  all  the 
ihubarbs. 

Next  to  this  is  the  fort  which  the  people  of 
Great  Bucharia  carry  into  Perfia,  and  which,  after 
having  traverjed  part  of  Afia  by  land,  arrives  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
bought  by  the  Venetians. 

Before  it  is  foid  again,  this  rhubarb  is  treated 
nearly  with  the  fame  care  as  that  which  has  pafTed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Rullians. 
I.  The  rhubarb  which  comes  to  us  by  thefe  two 
channels,  not  being  fufficient  for  our  confump- 
tion,  we  have  been  obliged  to  employ  that  which 
our  navigators  bring  us  from  China.     It  is  very 

inferior 
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BOOK  inrcrior  to  the  othor  forts  ;  whether  it  be  that  it 
^-  has  only  been  dried  in  an  oven,  as  it  has  been 
imagined  from  it's  not  being  Jx^rcd  ;  or  whether  it 
may  have  acquired  fnmc  particular  tafle  by  being 
placed  near  other  produt^tions ;  or,  in  a  word, 
whclhc-r  a  long  voyage  at  Tea  may  not  have  altered 
it's  properties. 

Thk  Europeans  have  been  defirous  of  appro- 
priating to  ihemfclves  this  falutary  plant.  The 
rhubarb  tree  wliich  is  feen  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris,  has  already  furnifhed  fome  feeds  and  (hoots, 
A^'hich  have  fucceeded  in  an  open  ground,  in  fe- 
vcral  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  fociety 
eftablifhed  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  commerce,  diftributed,  in  1779,  medals 
to  two  Engliih  cultivators  who  had  produced  i 
rhubarb  of  a  fuperior  quality.  Thefe  firft  experi- 
ments mud  have  been  attended  with  favourable 
confequences. 

Besidb  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the 
Europeans  bring  from  China,  ink,  camphire,  bo- 
rax, canes,  gum-lac  ;  and  formerly  they  purchafcd 
gold  there. 

In  Europe  a  mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  four- 
teen marks  and  a  half  of  filver.  If  there  were  a 
country  in  which  it  was  worth  twenty,  our  mer- 
chants would  carry  gold  thither  to  exchange  it 
for  filver.  They  would  bring  us  back  that  filver, 
to  receive  gold  in  exchange,  which  they  would 
again  carry  abroad  for  the  lame  purpofe.  This 
trade  would  be  continued  in  this  manner  till  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  came  to  be  much 
the  fame  in  both  countries.  It  was  upon  this 
principle,  that  for  a  long  time  filver  was  fent  to 
China,  to  be  bartered  for  gold  ;  by  which  traffic  a 
profit  of  forty-five  per  cent,  was  made.  It  was  never 
carried  on  by  the  charter  companies  ;  becaufe  the 
profit  they  made  upon  it,  however  confiderable  it 
I  may 
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may  appear,  was  yet  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  BOOK 
upon  their  merchanciife.  Their  agents,  who  werc^  ^ 
not  indulged  in  purliiing  what  trade  ihcy  chole, 
attended  to  ihefe  Tpeculaiions  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. They  followed  ihis  branch  of  commerce 
with  Iv)  much  alhduity,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the 
returns  were  not  fufficient  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue it.  Gold  is  of  greater  or  Icfs  value  at  Can- 
ton, according  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is 
purchafed;  it's  value  is  lower  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  tlic  end  of  May,  than  through  the 
rcfl  of  the  year,  when  the  harbour  is  full  of  foreign 
(hips.  Yet,  in  the  mofl  favourable  feafon,  no  more 
than  eighteen  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  of  it,  which 
is  not  a  fufficient  inducement  for  any  one  to  under- 
take this  traffic.  The  only  agents,  who  have  not 
been  fufferers  by  the  cefl'ation  of  this  trade,  arc 
thofe  of  the  French  company,  who  were  never  al- 
lowed to  be  concerned  in  it.  The  directors  re- 
ferved  that  profit  for  themfelves.  Many  attempt- 
ed it ;  but  Caftanier  was  the  only  one  who  carried 
on  the  trade  with  abilities  and  fuccefs.  He  fent 
goods  to  Mexico  j  thefe  were  (old  for  piafters, 
which  were  carried  to  Acapulco,  then  to  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  from  thence  to  China,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  gold.  That  able  man,  by  this 
judicious  circulation,  had  opened  a  track,  which  it 
isfurprifmg  that  no  one  has  fince  purfued. 

All  the  European  nations,  which  fail  beyond  Account 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  go  as  far  as  China.     The  ^^  ^^^  ^"^ 
Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  landed  there.     The  ^ho  h^ve 
Chinefe  gave  them  the  town  of  Macao,  which  was  formed 
built  upon  a  barren  and  rugged  fpot,  on  the  point  o^s^with 
of  a  little  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canton,  China, 
and  with  it  a  territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.    They  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
liaibour,  which  is  too  narrow,  but  fafe  and  com- 
modious, upon  the  condition  of  paying  to  the  em- 
pire 
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BOOK  pirc  all    tlic  duties  to  he  levied  on  the  fliips  that    | 
^-       ihonld  coine  in  ;  and  they  purcliafcd  the  hberty    J 
of  building  fortifications,  by  engaging  to  pay  a    1 
yearly  tribute  of  37,500  livres  *.     As  long  as  the 
court  of  Lifbon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the    | 
Indian  feas,  this  place  was  a  fiimoiis  mart.     It  de- 
clined in  the  lame  proportion   as  the  power  of  the 
Portuguele,     and    gradually    came     to    nothing. 
There  would  fcarce  be  any  remembrance  left  of 
this  fpot,  formerly  fo  celebrated,  rf",  during  one 
part  of  the  year,  it  did  not  ferve  as  an  afylum  for 
the  European  factors,  who,  after  the  departure  of 
their  fhips,  are  obliged  to  quit  Canton,  which  they 
cannot  re  enter  till  their  veflels  return.     Never- 
thelefs,  the  feeble  remains  of  this  once  flourifhing 
colony,  ftill  enjoyed  a  kind   of  independence  till 
the  year  1774. 

At  that  period,  the  murder  of  a  Chinefe  deter- 
mined the  viceroy  of  the  province  to  apply  to  his 
court  for  a  magiftrate  to  inflrud  and  govern  the 
barbarians  of  Macao  ;  thefe  were  the  words  of  his 
petition.  The  court  fent  a  Mandarin,  who  took 
pofTeflion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his  mafter. 
He  fcorned  to  hve  among  foreigners,  who  are  al- 
ways holden  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the  town. 

The  Dutch  met  with  worfe  treatment  about  a 
century  ago.  Thofe  republicans,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuperiority  they  had  gained  in  the 
Afiatic  feas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguefe,  at  lad  got  accefs 
to  the  ports  of  that  empire.  Not  fatished  with 
the  precarious  footing  they  had  acquired  there, 
they  attempted  to  eredt  a  fort  near  Hoang-pou, 
imder  pretence  of  building  a  warehoufc.  It  is 
faid,    that  their  dcfign  was  to  make  themfelvcs 
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maflers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  B  O  O  K 
give  law  both  to  the  Chincfe  and  to  foreigners,  ^* 
^vho  were  defirous  of  trading  to  Canton.  Their 
views  were  difcovered  too  Toon  fur  their  intcrefl. 
They  were  all  madacrcd;  and  it  was  a  groat  wliile 
before  any  of  their  nation  could  venture  to  appear 
mew  upon  the  coads  of  China.  Thry  were  I'ecri 
ihere  again  about  the  year  17:^0.  The  firft 
fliips  that  arrived  there  came  from  Java  Tliey 
brought  various  commodities  of  the  growth  of 
India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colonics  in 
particular,  and  bartered  them  for  ihofe  of  the 
country.  The  com.manders  of  thefe  vefTcIs, 
wholly  intent  upon  pleafmg  the  council  of  Bara- 
via,  from  which  they  immediately  received  their 
orders,  and  exped^ed  their  promotion,  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  diipofe  of  the  merchandife 
they  were  intruded  with,  Vvithout  attending  to  the 
quality  of  that  they  received  in  return.  The 
Company  foon  found,  that  in  confequence  of  this 
proceeding  they  could  never  fupport  themfelves 
againft  their  competitors.  This  confideration  de- 
termined them  to  fend  fhips  diredtly  from  Europe 
with  money.  They  touch  at  Batavia,  where  they 
take  in  fuch  commodities  of  the  country  as  are  fit 
for  China,  and  return  direcflly  into  our  latitudes, 
with  much  better  ladings  than  formerly,  but  not 
fo  good  as  thofe  of  the  Englifh. 

Of  all  the  narions  that  have  eflablifhed  an  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  China,  the  Englifli  have  main- 
tained it  the  mod  condantly.  They  had  a  fac- 
tory in  the  ifland  of  Chufan,  at  the  time  whea 
affairs  were  chiefly  tranfacted  at  Emouy.  When 
thefe  were  centered  at  Canton,  their  activity  v^as 
flill  the  fame.  As  their  Company  were  reqiu'red 
:o  export  woollen  clotlis,  they  determined  to 
tceep  agents  conflantly  at  this  place  to  difpofe  of 
:hem.     I'his  cullom  of  the  Englifh,  joined  to  the 

Vol,  11.  A  a  great 
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B  o  O  K  great  tlc-mand  lor  tea   in    tlicir  fcttlcments,  made 
^  •       iIkhi,  at  the    bcginiung  ol   the  ccniiiry,    maflcis 

^^^""^  t)t  alincjll:  all  tJK'  trade  carried  on  between  China 
and  huiope.  The  heavy  duties,  laid  by  the  Par- 
lunicni  on  lliat  foreign  produdion,  at  lafl:  made 
other  naiions,  and  J'Vnncc  in  particular,  fcnfible 
of   the  advantages  of  this  commerce. 

Fk;\nce  had  formed  in  ib6o  a  particular 
Company  for  the  trade  of  ihefc  latitudes.  A 
rich  meichant  of  Rouen,  named  Fcrmanel,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking  ;  which  was  be- 
gun with  jin  infuflkicnt  capital,  and  proved  un- 
Juccefsful.  The  averlion,  naturally  entertained 
for  a  people  who  believed  that  foreigners  came 
among  them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  corrupt 
tiieir  morals,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty, 
was  confiderably  increaied  by  the  lofTes  that  were 
fuftamcd.  In  vain,  towards  the  year  1685,  did 
ihe  Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  ar.d  confequently 
their  behaviour.  The  French  feldom  frequent 
their  ports.  The  new  fociety  formed  in  1698, 
was  not  more  adive  than  the  former;  nor  did 
they  fncceed  in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be  unit- 
ed with  that  of  India,  and  rofe  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. 

Thr  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent 
\hc  ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,  and  liave 
acted  upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  French.  The 
Fmbdcn- Company  would  probably  have  adopted 
thi^m  likewife,  had  it  fubfiited  long  enough. 

The  annual  purchafes  made  by  the  Europeans 
in  China,  if  we  compute  them  by  thoie  of  the 
year  1766,  amount  to  26,754,494  hvres*;  this 
fum,  above  four-fifths  of  which  is  laid  out  on 
the  fingle  article  o^  tea,  was  paid  in  piaftres, 
or  in  goods  carried  by  twenty-three  fliips.     Swe- 
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den  fiunlfhcd  1,^35,168  livrrs  (n)  in  money,  and  B  00  K 
427,500  />)  in  tin,  lead,  and  otliLT  conjmodiiics.  >_._  '  _ji 
Denmark,  2,161,6^:0  livrcs  (r)  in  money,  and 
231,000  (J;  in  iron,  lead,  and  gun  flints.  France, 
4,000,000  (c)  in  money,  ami  400,00  (/)  in 
drapery.  Holland,  2,7.^5,400  (e)  in  money,  and 
44,600  (/')  in  woollen  goods,  helide  4,003,150  (/) 
in  the  produce  of"  her  colonies.  Great  Britain, 
5,443,566  livres  (/^)  in  money,  2,000,475(7)  in 
woollen  cloths,  and  3,375,000  (ni)  in  various  arti- 
cles from  different  parts  of  India.  All  thcle  Uims 
together  amount  to  2  6,75i.,494  livres  (;;).  We 
do  not  include  iti  this  calculation  io,oco,ooo  (c) 
in  fpecie,  which  tiic  Englilh  have  carried  over 
and  above  what  we  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they 
were  deftined  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  ration  had 
contradcd,  or  to  lay  in  a  ftock  to  trade  upon  in 
the  intervals  between  the  voyages. 

It    is  not  eaiy  to   forefee  what   this   trade  willCanjec- 
hereafter  be.     Though  the  Chinefe  are  fo  lend  o( ^^^^^'^^^■' 
money,  they  feem    nK)re   inclined    to  fluir  their  the  future 
ports  againft  the   Europeans,  than    to  encourage  itate  of  the 
»l}em  to  extend  their  trade.     As  the  fpirit  of  ib^i-'^fftpe^n 
Tartars  has  fubfided,    and  the    conquerors   haveCnm*. 
imbibed    the  maxims   ot  the  var.quifhed    natici, 
ihey  have  adopted   their  prejudices,  and  in   parti- 
cular  their  averfion   and   contempt  of  foreigners. 
They  have  dilcovered  thefs  difpofitions,  by   the 
bumiliating    hardfhips   they  have   impoled    upon 
them,  after  having   treated  them   with  great  re- 
fpedt.     The  tranfition  is  but  fnort  from   this  pre- 
carious fituation  to  a  total  expulfion.      It  may  not 
be  far  cfFj    and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as  there  is 

(tf)  80,6521.         (3)   17,8121.  los.  (f)  90,067!.  18s.  4i. 

(uO  9,6251.  (f)   166,666!.  13s.  4d.     (/■)  '6,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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BOO  Kan  af\ive  nation   which  is,  perhaps,  fecrctly  con* 
^'       triving  to  bring  about  this  event. 

The  Dutch  are  not  igrrorant  that  all  Europe  is 
grown  very  fund  of  fcveral  Chincfe  produ(5\ions. 
They  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  the  imponibility 
of  procuring  them  from  the  firfl  hand  would  not 
hinder  the  confumption.  If  all  Europeans  were 
excluded  from  China,  the  natives  would  export 
their  own  commodities.  As  their  fhipping  is  not 
ht  for  a  long  navigation,  they  would  be  under  a 
necellity  of  carrying  them  to  Batavia,  or  Ma- 
lacca y  and  (he  nation  to  whom  thefe  colonies  be-  j 
long,  would  immediately  get  all  this  trade  in  1 
k's  hands.  It  is  dreadful  even  to  fufpecfl  thefe 
republicans  of  any  thing  fo  bife,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  more  odious 
a<^ts  for  interefts  of  lefs  confequence. 

If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  fhiit,  it  is  pro-  . 
bable  they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obflinacy  ■ 
of  that  nation  would  never  fuffer  them  to  retradt, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  it.  What  meafurcs  could  be  taken 
againft  a  ftate  at  the  diftance  of  eight  thoufand 
jr/  ^  leagues  ?  No  government  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
JilH^  imagine,  that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a 
voyage,  would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a 
country  defended  by  fuch  a  number  of  people^ 
however  deftitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which 
has  never  tried  it's  ftrength  againft  the  Europeans, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  could  diftrefs  thefe  people,  would  be  by  inter- 
cepting their  navigation,  which  is  an  obje<f\  they 
pay  little  attention  to,  as  it  neither  afFeds  their 
lubfiftcnce  nor  their  conveniences. 

Even  this  fruitlefs revenge  would  be  pradicablc 
but  for  a  fnort  time.  The  fhips  employed  in 
this  piratical  cruife  would  be  driven  from  thofe 
latitudes,  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  raonfoons, 
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and  ilie  oilier  part  by  tlic  ftormsthey  call  typhons,  BOOK. 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Has  of  China. 

Having  thus  explained  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
three  queflions,  which  naturally  arife  tipon  the 
Tubjecfl,  and  have  nor  yet  been  decided,  i.  Whe- 
ther it  be  advifenble  to  continue  that  trade.  2» 
Whether  large  (ettlements  be  necefl'ary  t(3  carry  it 
on  with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies.  We  fhall 
difcufs  thefe  points  with  impartiality,  as  wc  have 
no  other  concern  in  the  caufe  but  the  intcreft  of 
mankind. 

All  the  accounts  wc  hav^e  of  things,  are  per- 
verted by  ignorance  or  evil  intentions.  The 
politician  is  guided  only  by  his  views-,  the  mer- 
chant by  his  intereft.  There  is  none  but  the 
philofopher  who  knows  when  to  doubt ;  who  is 
filent,  when  his  knowledge  fails  him  ;  and  wlvj 
tells  the  truth,  when  once  he  refolves  to  fpcak. 
For  indeed,  what  reward  could  be  offered,  of 
fufficient  importance  to  induce  him  to  deceive 
rnankind,  and  to  forfeit  his  character.  If  we 
fuppofc  it  fortune  ;  he  is  rich  enough,  if  he  have 
but  a  fufficiency  to  fatisfy  his  v/ants,  which  arc 
extremely  limited.  Is  it  ambition?  if. he  have 
the  happinefs  of  being  wife,  he  may  excite  the 
envy  of  others;  but  there  is  nothing  under  the 
heavens  that  he  can  popjbly  covet.  Is  he  to  be 
tempted  with  dignities.^  He  knows  they  will  not 
be  offered  to  him  ;  and  if  they  fhould  be,  he 
knows  that  he  would  not  accept  them  without  a 
certainty  of  doing  good.  Is  he  to  be  fed uced  by 
flattery  ?  He  is  totally  unacquainted  with  this  art, 
and  difdains  the  contemptible  advantages  of  it. 
Can  he  be  influenced  by  fear  ?  He  fears  nothing  -, 
not  even  death.  If  he  be  throv/n  into  a  dun- 
geon,* 
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Cook  genu,  he  is  well  aware  this  is  not  the  firft   time 
^         that    tyrnnts,    or   ("aiiaiics,    have   plunged   virtue 
into    (uch  a  fitiintion,  from   whence  (lie  has  hee:i 
taken  out  merely  to    be  dragged  upon  a  fcaff)ld. 
It  is  he  who  efcapes  out  of  the  hands  of  dcHiny 
ihat  knows  not  how  to  lay  hold  of  liim,  becaulc 
he  has  broken  off',  as  ihc  floie  fays,  the    handles 
by  wliieh  the  Hiong  fcizcs  upon  the   weak,  and 
difpolfs  of  them  at  pleafiirc. 
v/heth-r        WHOEVER   confiders  Europe  as   forming  but 
Europe      Qj^g  body,  the  members  of  which  are  unittd  in 
continue    onc  common    interell,    or  at  lealt    in    the  lame 
it's  trade    kind  of  interefl,   will   not  hefitaie  to  pronounce, 
^^  ^  "  ^'^*  wheiher    her  connections    with    Afia    be  advan- 
tageous  or  not.     The  India  trade  evidently   en- 
larges the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.     It  procures 
us  wholeibme  and    agreeable    liquors,    conveni- 
ences of  a  more  refined   nature,    more  fplendid 
furniture,  fomc  new  pleafiires,  and  a  more    com- 
fortable exiftence.     Such  powerful  incentives  have 
had  the  fame  influence  upon   tho.e  nations,  who, 
Irom    their  fituation,    adivity,    good   fortune   in 
making  difcoveiies,  and  boldneis  in  enterpiifes, 
can  procure    thefe   enjoyments  for  ihcmfclves  at 
their  very  fource  ;    as  upon  tliofe  vvho  are   unable 
to  acquire   tkem,    unlels  through  the   channel  of 
the    miaritime   dates,    whofe    navigation   enabled 
them  to  difperfe  the  fupeifluities  of  their  enjoy- 
ments over  tile  whole  continent.     The  Europeans 
have  been    fo  eager  in  tlieir  purfuit  after  thefe 
foreign  luxuries,  that  neither  the  higlieft  duties, 
the  ilridell  prohibiiions,  nor  the  fevered  penal- 
ties, have  been  able  to  reftrain  it.     Every  govern- 
ment, after  having  in    vain  tried   to  fubdue  this 
inclination,    which  only  increafed   by  oppofition, 
has  been  forced  at   laft  to  yield  to  it ;     though 
general   prejudices,  which  were  ftrengthened   by 
time  and  cufiom,  made  them  confider  this  com-_ 
'  I  plianc< 
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pliancG  as  detrimental  to  the  Aabiiiiy  of  the  com-  BOOK 
mnn  good.  ^* 

But  the  time  wns  come,  when  it  became 
nccelfary  to  remove  the  rcdrainis.  Cin  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whet!ier  it  be  bcnehti.il  to  add 
the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  ihofe  of  our 
own  ?  UnivciHiI  focicty  exids  as  well  for  the  com- 
mon interefl  of  the  whole,  ashy  the  murual  inte- 
rcft  of  all  tho  individuals  ^hat  compofe  it.  An 
increafe  of  felicity  mufl,  therefore,  refult  from  a 
general  intercourfe.  Commerce  is  ihe  exercife 
of  that  valuable  liberty,  to  which  nature  has  in- 
vited all  men  ;  which  is  the  fource  of  their  hap- 
pinefs,  and  indeed  of  their  virtues.  We  may 
even  venture  to  alTert,  tliat  men  are  never  fo  truly 
fendble  of  their  freedom  as  they  are  in  a  commer- 
cial intercourfe  ;  nor  is  any  thing  fo  conducive 
to  it  as  commercial  laws:  and  one  particular 
advantage  derived  from  this  circumilancc  is,  tliat 
as  trade  produces  liberty,  fo  it  contributes  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

We  mud  be  but  little  acquainted  with  man,  if 
we  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  make  him  happy, 
he  mud  be  debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grant, 
that  the  being  accudomed  to  want  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  lefiens  the  fum  of  our  misfortunes  ; 
but  by  diminilliing  our  pleafures  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  our  pains,  we  are  rather  brought  to 
a  (late  of  infenfjbiliry  than  of  happinefs.  If  nature 
have  given  man  a  heart  fufceprible  of  tender  im- 
preffions;  if  his  imagination  be  for  ever  involun- 
tarily employed  in  fcarch  of  ideal  and  delufive 
objecls  of  happinefs ;  it  is  fit  that  his  refllefs 
mind  fhould  have  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments to  purfue.  But  let  reafon  teach  him  to  be 
fatisfied  with  fuch  things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not 
to  be  anxious  for  ihofe  that  are  out  of  liis  reach  ; 
diis  is   true  v/ifdom.     But  to  require,  that  reafon 

fhould 
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B  O  O  Iv  (Tiould  make  us  voluntarily  rcjccSI  what  it  is  in  our 
^'  power  to  add  to  our  prcfenl  happinefs,  is  to  coii-^ 
""  tradiv^t  nature,  and  to  fubvcrt  the  firfl  principles 
of  iocieiy^  it  is  to  transform  the  univcrfc  intooi^e 
vad  moii.iflery,  and  (o  change  men  into  fo  many 
idle  and  melancholy  anchorets.  Let  us  fuppolc 
this  piojcd  executed  •  and,  callin^^  our  eyes  up(;n 
the  globe,  let  us  alls'  ourfclvcs,  whether  we  fhould 
be  better  pleafed  with  it  in  the  ftate  we  fhould  then 
fee  it,  than  as  it  was  Before  P 

How  fhall  we  pcrfuade  man  to  be  content  with 
the  few  indulgences  that  moralifls  think  proper  to 
allow  him  ?  How  fliall   we  afcertain  the  limits  of 
what  is  necefTary,    which  varies  according  to  his 
Situation  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  defires  ? 
No  iooncr  had  his  induftry  facilitated  the  means 
of  procuring  a    fubfiftence,    than   the   leiflirc   he 
gained  by  this  was  employed  in  extending  the  li- 
mits of  his  faculties,  and   the  circle  of  his  plea- 
fures.     Hence  arofe  all  his  faditious  wants      The 
difcovery  of  a  new  fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a 
defire  of  preferving  them,    and  a   propenfity  to 
find  out  others.     The  perfection  of  one  art  intro- 
duced the  knowledge  of  feveral  others.     The  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  war,  occafioned    by  hunger  or  revenge, 
fuggeftcd    the  idea  of  conqneft.     Navigation  put 
men  under  a  necefilty  of  de(lroying  one  another, 
or   of   forming  a  general     union.      Commercial 
treaties  between  nations  parted  by  the  feas,  and 
iocial  compads  between   men  diiperfed  upon  the 
earth,  bore  an  exa6l  refemblance  to  each  other. 
Tliefe    feveral    relations   began   by  eontefts,  and 
ended  by  aflbciations.     War  and  navigation  have 
occafioned    a    mutual    communication     between 
different  people  and  different  colonies.      Hence 
men  became  connected   with  each  other  by  de- 
pendence or  intercourfe.  The  refufe  of  all  nations, 
mixing  together  during  the   ravages  of  war,  are 

improved 
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improved  and  polillud  by  coninK-icc  ;  tlie  true  BOOK 
fpirit  of  wliich  is,  that  all  naiioriS  lliould  confidcr  ^  J^ 
ihenifclvcs  as  one  great  locicty,  whole  members 
have  all  an  equal  right  to  partake  of  the  conve- 
niences of  the  red  Commerce,  in  it's  objed  and 
in  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  or.,  Juppoies 
an  inclination  and  a  liberty  between  ail  nati'jn.s  to 
make  every  exci^nngc  that  can  contribute  to  tlieir 
mutual  fatisfac^ion.  The  inclination  and  the  liber- 
ty of  procuring  enjoyments  are  the  only  two  fprings 
of  induftry,  and  the  only  two  pi inciplcs  of  fecial 
intercourfe  among  men. 

Those  who  cenfure  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
India,  have  only  the  following  reafons  to  allt^ge 
againft  an  univerfal  and  free  intercourfe  ;  that  it 
is  attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men  ;  that 
it  checks  the  progrefs  of  our  indudry  ;  and  that  it 
lellens  our  flock  of  mone}\  Thefe  objcdlions  arc 
cafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  fhall  be  at  liberty  to 
chufe  a  profeflion,  and  to  employ  his  abilities  in 
any  manner  mod  agreeable  to  himfelf,  we  need 
not  be  folicitous  about  his  defliny.  As  in  a  flate 
of  freedom  every  thing  has  it's  proper  value,  no 
man  will  expofe  himlelf  to  any  danger,  without 
expedling  an  equivalent.  In  a  well  regulated 
focieiy,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what 
is  mod  conformable  to  his  inclination  and  his  in- 
terelt,  provided  it  be  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
properties  and  liberties  of  others.  A  law,  that 
tTiould  prohibit  every  trade  in  which  a  maa 
might  endanger  his  life,  would  condemn  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  ftarve,  and  would  deprive  fo- 
ciety  of  numberlefs  advantages.  We  need  not 
crofs  the  Line  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  trade; 
fince,  even  in  Europe,  we  may  find  many  occu- 
pations far  more  deftructive  to  the  human  race 
(ban  the  navigatica  to  India.  If  the  perils  at- 
tending 
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BOOK  tending  Tea  voyages  dc/Troy  Come  of  our  men,  let 
^-       lis  only  give  due  cncour-gcnirm  to   the  culture 
of  our  lands,  ai^d  our  population  will  be  fo  much 
increafed,  that  we  fhali   be  better   able  to  fparc  1 
thofe  fclf  devoted  vidims   who  are  fwallowed  up 
by  tlie  Tea.     To  this  we  may  add,   that   moll   of 
thofe  who  pcrifh  in  long  voyages  are  lofl  through 
accidrntnl  caufcs,  which  might  eafily  be  prevented    - 
by  more  wholcfnme  diet  and  a  more  regular  life,   i 
But   if  men   will   add,  to  the  vices   prevalent  in 
their  own   climate,  and  to  the  corruption  of  their 
own  manners,  thofe  of  the  countries   where  they   J 
land,  how  is  it  poffihle  that  they  fhould  refifl  thc(e 
united  principles  of  deftrudion  ? 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  India  trade  fhould  coft 
Europe  as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  wc 
certain  that  this  lofs  is  not  compenfated  by  the 
labours  to  which  that  trade  gives  rife,  and  which 
encourage  and  increafc  our  population  ?  Would 
not  the  men  difperfed  upon  the  feveral  fhips  con- 
tinually failing  in  thefe  latitudes,  occupy  a  place 
upon  land  which  is  now  left  vacant  for  others  ? 
If  we  confider  attentively  the  number  of  people 
contained  in  the  fmall  territories  of  maritime 
powers,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the 
navigation  to  Afia,  nor  even  navigation  in  general, 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  population  of  Europe  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  navigation  alone  may,  per- 
haps, balance  all  the  caufes  that  tend  to  the  de- 
flruclion  and  decreafe  of  mankind.  Let  us  now 
endeavour  to  remove  the  fears  of  thofe  who  appre- 
hend that  the  India  trade  never  lelTens  the  number 
of  our  manufactories  at  home,  and  the  profits 
arifing  from  them. 

Admit tIxn:g  it  true,  that  it  had  put  a  (lop  to 
Tome  of  our  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many 
more.  It  has  introduced  into  our  colonies  the 
culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.     Many   of 

our 
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our  manufad^iires  arc  fnpportcd  by  India  fjlk  and  BOOK 
cotton,  if  Saxony  and  oilier  conniiics  in  Eu-  ^  ^• 
rope  make  very  fine  china;  if  Valencia  manufac- 
tures Pckins  fupcrior  10  tiiofc  of  China  ;  if  Swiizer- 
land  imitates  the  muflins  and  worked  calhcocsof 
Bengal  ;  if  England  and  France  print  linens  u  i:li 
great  eltgnncc;  if  fo  many  fluffs  formerly  un- 
known in  our  chmates,  now  employ  our  befl  ar- 
tills,  arc  we  not  indebted  to  India  for  all  thefe  ad- 
v.Truages?  • 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  fuppofe  that  wc 
are  not  indebted  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improve- 
ments, the  confumpaon  we  make  of  it's  commo- 
dities cannct  therefore  be  detrimental  to  our  ir^- 
dulby  •,  for  we  pay  for  them  v;ith  tiie  produce  of 
our  own  manulaclures  exported  to  America.  I 
fell  a  hundred  livrcs  worth  of  linen  to  the  Spa- 
niard, and  lend  that  money  to  tiie  Eaft  Indies. 
Another  fends  the  fiime  quantity  of  the  linen  it- 
felf.  We  borh  brii'ig  home  tea.  In  fact,  v.c  are 
both  doing  the  fame  thing;  we  are  changmg  a 
hundred  iivres  worih  of  linen  into  tea:  the  only 
dift'erence  is,  that  the  one  does  it  by  two  tranf- 
aClions,  and  die  other  by  a  fingle  one.  Suppofe 
the  Spaniard,  inftcad  of  giving  me  money,  had 
given  me  goods  that  were  faleable  in  India,  I 
iliould  not  have  hindered  our  artificers  by  carry- 
ing them  thither.  Is  it  not  the  very  fame  thing 
as  if  I  had  carried  our  own  produce  there?  1  fail 
irom  Europe  with  the  merchandife  and  manufac- 
tures of  my  own  country  ;  I  go  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  exchange  them  for  piaftres ;  I  carry  thofe 
piaftres  to  India,  and  bring  home  things  that  are 
cither  ufeful  or  agi'eeable.  Have  1  been  the 
means  of  retraining  the  indiiflry  of  my  country? 
Far  from  it;  I  have  extended  the  confumption  of 
it's  produce,  and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of 
my    Countrymen.      The  circuml'lance   that  mif- 

leads 
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41  o  o  K  leads  tlic  oppofers  of  ihc  India  tiadc  is,  that  the 
plaflres  hic  brouf^lit  ovrr  to  Mnropc  before  they 
aie  cnrriLd  to  Afia.  Bur  finally,  uhcthcr  the 
money  be  or  be  nor  employed  as  the  intermediate 
pledge  of  exchange",  I  have  eiiher  directly  or  indi- 
re(^\lv  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and  bartered 
goods  for  goods,  my  manufactory  for  their*s,  my 
produ(^tior.s  for  their  prodnclions. 

But  it  is  objec^lcd  by  fome  difcon tented  men, 
that  India  has  at  all  times  (Wallowed  up  all  the 
treafuresof  the  univcrfe.  Ever  fmcc  chance  has 
tniight  men  the  ufc  of  metals,  (ny  thefe  ccnfiirers, 
ihey  have  never  ceafed  to  fearch  for  them.  Ava- 
rice, ever  redieis,  has  not  forfaken  thele  barren 
rocks,  where  nature  has  wifely  concealed  thofc 
infidious  treafures.  Since  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  have  condandy  been 
diffufed  upon  the  furface  of  it;  and  notwiih- 
flanding  the  exereme  opulence  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  fome  other  nations,  they  have  difappearrd 
from  Europe,  Africa,  and  fome  parrs  of  Alia. 
India  hath  entirely  abforbed  them.  Riches  are 
all  taking  the  fame  courfe  •,  pafllng  on  continually 
from  vvefl:  to  eafl,  and  never  returning.  It  is 
therefore  for  India,  that  tlie  mines  of  Peru  have 
been  opened  ;  and  for  the  Indians,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  guilty  of  fo  many  crimes  in 
America.  While  the  Spaniards  are  lavifhing  the 
lives  of  their  flaves  in  Mexico  to  obtain  filver 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take 
ftijl  more  pains  to  bury  it  again.  If  ever  the 
wealth  of  Potofi  fhould  be  exhaufted,  we  mud  go 
in  fearch  for  it  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where  wc 
have  fcnt  ir.  When  we  have  drained  India  of  it*s 
pearls  and  fpices,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  by  force  of 
arms  recover  from  them  the  fums  thofe  luxuries 
have  coft  us.  Thus  fhall  our  cruelties  and  ca- 
prices remove  the  gold  and  filver  into  other 
2  climes. 
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climes,  where  avarice  nnJ  fiiperftition  will  again '^  ^P  ^ 
bury  them  under  ground. 

Thesk  comp'ainis  are  not  altogctlicr  p/ound- 
lefs.  Ever  fmce  the  refl  of  the  world  have 
opened  a  communication  with  India,  ilu-y  have 
conflanily  exchanged  gold  arul  filvcr  for  arts  and 
commodities.  Nature  has  iiipplicd  the  Indians 
with  the  few  nccclVaries  they  want  ;  their  climate 
will  not  admit  of  our  luxuries ^  and  their  religion 
gives  them  an  abhorrence  for  fome  things  that  we 
feed  upon.  As  their  cuftoms,  manners,  and  go- 
vernment, have  continued  the  fame,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  revolutions  that  have  overturned  their 
country,  we  mufl:  not  exped:\  they  fhould  ever  al- 
ter. India  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  what  it 
now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  carried  on  dicre, 
money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods  fent  out. 
But  before  we  exclaim  againft  the  ufe  of  this 
trade,  we  fhould  attend  to  it's  progrels,  and  con- 
fider  wjiat  is  the  rcfult  of  it. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to  In- 
dia. Jt  has  gold  of  it's  own,  befides  a  conftant 
fupply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the 
caflern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  from 
the  Turks,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of  Ara- 
bia and  BafTora  ;  and  from  Perfia,  which  is  con- 
veyed both  by  the  ocean  and  the  continent.  This 
enormous  mafs  is  never  increafed  by  the  gold  we 
procure  from  ilie  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colotiies. 
in  a  word,  we  are  lb  far  from  carrying  gold  to  Aha, 
that  for  a  long  while  we  have  carried  filver  to  Chi- 
na to  barter  jt  againft  gold. 

Even  the  filver  which  India  gets  from  us  is  by 
no  means  fo  confiderable  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  immcnlc  quantity  of  India  goods  we  brmg 
liomc.  The  annual  fale  of  ihele  goods  has  of 
hie   ycavs   amounted    to  a   hundred    and    fixty 

millions. 
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B  O  O  K  millions  (.7).  S'lppDling  tixy  have  cod  but  half 
^-  ot  what  they  (old  for,  eighty  millKms  {b)  mufb 
Iiavc  been  lent  to  hulia  to  piirchafc  them,  bcfjdcs 
what  mull  have  been  lent  over  for  our  rctilemcnis. 
We  (hall  not  fcruple  to  aflirm,  that,  ^or  Ibme  lime 
pall,  all  Europe  has  not  carried  ihitlier  more  than 
twenty-four  millions  {c)  a  year.  Eight  millions 
{d)  are  lent  from  France,  lix  (<?)  from  liolland, 
three  (/)  from  England,  three  {g)  from  Den- 
mark, two  (/;)  from  Sweden,  and  two  (/)  from, 
Portugal. 

This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable,  if 
we  confider,  that  though  in  general  India  be  in  no 
want  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  rnanufac- 
tiires,  yet  it  receives  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, v/oollens,  and  other  lefe  articles,  to  the  \\\\l 
amount  of  one  fifth  of  the  commodities  wc  buy» 
there. 

This  mode  of  payment  rs  augmented  by  th« 
produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia. 
The  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  the  fpice 
illarids  for  the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  tho| 
Englifh. 

Thb  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  an(>] 
agents  in  Iiulia  conrnbure  aifo  to  leiTen  the  ex-! 
portation  of  our  fpecie.  Tlx)f&  induftrious  m<:r¥| 
depofit  their  ftock  in  ihe  cofes  of  their  own  coun-'f 
try,  or  of  foxne  ether  nation,  to  be  repaid  them  in>] 
Europe,  whither  they  sll  return  fooner  or  later. 
Therefore  a  part  of  the  India  trade  ia  carried  on-| 
wiih  money  got  in  tlie  country. 

Particular  events  alfb  put  ug  fometimes  in»j 
poffeliion  of  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft.     It  Is  un- 


{a)  6,666,6661.  ly. 
\^c)  i,ooo,oool. 
(f)  250,000!. 

(^)  1 25,000! . 


ki. 


(^)  333,r^3Sl.  ^-.  Sd. 
(/)  125,0001. 
C'^-VS  3,3331*  6s.  Sd. 
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deniable,  iliat  by  the  rcvoliiiiQns  in  the  Dccnn  and  BOOK 
Bengal,  aixl  by  diipoling  ot  dieie  empires  at  plea- ,_ 
Cure,  ihc  French  and  ihc  Englilh  have  obtained 
il)€  wealth  accumulated  in  diclc  opulent  regions 
for  lb  many  ages.  It  is  evident  that  thofc  lunis, 
joined  to  others  lefs  conliderable,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  acquired  by  their  iuperior  I'kill  and 
bravery,  mufl  have  retained  a  great  deal  of  ipecic 
among  ihcm,  which  otherwile  would  have  gone 
10 to  Afia. 

That  rich  part  of  the  world  has  even  reflored 
to  us  feme  ot  the  treafure  we  had  poured  into  it. 
Tl)c  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  into  India  is  uni- 
vei Tally  known  ;  but  it  is  jiot  equally  To,  that  he 
wrcfted  from  tl>e  eficminate  and  cowardly  people 
of  this  country  upwards  of  2,000,000,000  *  in 
fpecie,  or  in  valuable  effetfts.  The  emperor's 
palace  alone  contained  ineftimable  and  innu- 
merable treafures.  The  prefcnce  chamber  was 
covered  with  plates  of  geld;  the  cieling  was  fet 
with  diamonds.  Twelve  pillars  of  malhve  gold, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  iur- 
rounded  the  throne,  the  canopy  of  which  was 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  reprefcnted  a  peacock, 
with  Wings  and  tail  extended  to  overfliadow  the 
monarch.  The  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
«11  the  fparkhng  gems  which  compofed  this  cu- 
rious piece  of  workmanfhip,  perfectly  imitated 
the  colours  of  this  beautiful  bird.  No  doubt 
part  of  that  wealth  is  returned  into  India.  Much 
of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perfia  from  the  con- 
queftof  the  Mogul,  mufl:  have  been  burled  under 
ground  during  the  fubfequent  wars  ;  but  the  feve- 
ral  branches  of  commerce  mufl  certainly  have 
brought  Ibme  to  Europe,  through  fuch  channels  as 

are 
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BOOK  arc  too  well  known  to  mnke  it  neceflary  to  fpccify 
^-      tlicm. 

Admitting   that  none  of    tliefc  riches   have 
reached   us,  the  opinion  of  thoie    who  condemn 
tlie  trade  of  Jndia,  becaiife  it  is  carried  on  with 
fpecie,  will   not  be  belter  fupported,  which  may 
be  eafily   proved.     Gold  and   filver  are  not    the 
produce  of  our  (oil  but  of  America,  and  are  fent 
us  in  exchange   for  the  produdions  of  our  own 
country.      If    Europe  did    not    remit    them    to 
Afia,  America  would   Toon   be   unable  to  return 
any  to  Europe.     The  too  great  plenty  of  it  on 
our  continent  would  To  reduce  it's  value,  that  the 
nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no  longer  get  it 
from  their  colonies.     When  once  an  ell  of  linen 
cloth,  which  is  now  worth  twenty  fols*,  rifes  to  a 
pirtolef,  the  Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of  us,  to  carry 
it    to   the  country   which   produces   filver.     The 
working  of  their  mines  is  expenfive.     When  this 
expence  fhall  have  increafed   to   ten  times  that 
fum,  and  the  value  of  filver  is  flill  the  fame,  the 
bufinefs  of  working  in  the  mines  will  be  more 
coftly  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  will  con- 
fequentiy  give  it  up.     No  more  gold  and  filver 
will  come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old  ;  and 
the  Americans   will   be   obliged  to  negledl  their 
richeft  mines,  as  they  have  gradually  forfaken  the 
lefs  valuable  ones.     This  event  would  have  taken 
place   before,  if   they  had    not  found  a  way  of 
difpofing  of  about   3,000,000,000  t  in  Afia,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by   the  Philippine 
lilands.     Therefore  this  circulation  of  money  into 
India,    which  fo  many    prejudiced    perfons  have 
huhcito  confidered  as  a  ruinous  exportation,  has 
been  beneficial  both  to  Spain,  by  fupporting  the 
only  manufacture  fhe  haih,  and  to  other  nations, 
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who  without  it  could  never  have  difpHjled  of  thilrB  O  O  K 
produce,  or  of  the  fruits  of  their  indiiilry.  Having       ^• 
thus  judificd  the  India  trade,  wc  fhall  next  pro-^ 
cccd  to  inquire,  whether  it  has  been  conducted  on 
tliC  principles  of  found  pohcy. 

All  the  nations  in    Europe,  who  have  failed  Whether 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed   at^^^|*P^"^" 
founding  great  empires  in  Aha.     The  Portuguefe,  tint  the 
who  led  the  way  to  thole  wealthy  regions,  firll  fet  J'''""ope'irt» 
us  the  examplesof  a  boundlels  ambition    Not  con- 1,3^"^  i^^^ge 
tent  with  having  made  themfelves   mnflers  of  the  ei^abiiih- 
iilands  in  which  the  choicefl  productions  were   to  5*^^^^"^*  V*^ 
be  found,  and  erected  fortreffes  wherever  they  were  order' to 
necefiary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  navigation  of"'"''y  °"  , 
the   Eall,  they    afpircd    ahb  to  the  authority    of 
giving  laws  to   Malabar,    which,    being   divided 
into  fcveral  petty  fovereignties,  that  were  jealous 
of,  or  at  enmity  witli  each  other,  was  forced  to 
fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  firfb  fhew  more  mo- 
deration ;  even  before  they  had  comple:ed  the 
conqueft  of  tlie  Philippine  iflands,  which  were  to 
be  the  center  of  their  power,  they  flrove  to  extend 
their  d(jminion  further.  If^  they  have  not  fines 
fubdued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archipelago,  or 
filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their  enor- 
mities, we  mufl  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  tran- 
quillity in  the  treafures  of  America,  v/hich  have 
confined  their  purfuits,  though  they  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  their  defires. 

The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguefe  of  their 
moil  confiderable  pofis  on  the  continent,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands.  They  have 
Iprefcrved  thofe  poifeflions,  and  lome  later  acqui- 
ifiiions,  only  by  efiabliihing  a  form  (A  govern- 
imenr,  lefs  opprellive  than  that  of  the  naiions  on 
iwhofe  ruins  they  were  rihng. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  The 
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BOOK  The  flownefs  and  irrcfokuion  of  the  French  in 
^-  their  proceedings,  prevented  ihcni  for  a  a^nfider- 
able  lime  from  foiming  or  executing  any  great 
projev^s.  As  foon  as  they  found  them fc Ives  fuf- 
liciently  powerful,  ihcy  availed  themfelves  of  the 
fubverfion  of  the  power  of  the  Moguls  to  ufurp  the 
dominion  of  Coromandel.  They  obtained  by  con- 
qucft,  or  by  artful  ncgociations,  a  more  extenfive 
territory  than  any  European  power  tjad  ever  pof- 
fefled  in  Induflan. 

The  Englifh,  more  prudent,  did  not  attempt 
to  aggrandize  themfelves,  till  they  had  deprived 
the  French  of  their  acquilitions,  and  till  no  rival 
iiarion  could  adt  againfl  them.  The  certainty  of 
having  none  but  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
contend  with,  determined  them  to  attack  Ben- 
gal. This  was  the  province  of  all  India  which 
afforded  moll  commodities  fit  for  the  markets  of 
Afia  and  Europe,  and  was  likely  to  confume 
moft  of  iheir  manufactures  ;  it  was  alfo  that  which 
their  fleet  could  mod  eftedtually  protedt,  as  it 
hath  the  advantage  of  a  great  river.  They  have 
fucceeded  in  their  plan  of  conquefl,  and  flatter 
themfelves  they  fhail  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
vidory. 

Their  fuccefTes,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have 
aftonifhed  all  nations.  It  i^  eafy  to  conceive  how 
folitary  and  defencelefs  iflands,  that  have  no  con- 
nection with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fub- 
dued.  But  it  is  very  aftonifhing,  that  five  or  fix 
hundred  Europeans  lliould  at  this  time  have  beaten 
ianumerable  armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mohamme- 
dans, moft  of  them  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  war.  Thefe 
extraordinary  fcenes,  however,  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear furprifingto  any  one  who  confiders  what  has 
happened  belore. 

The  Portuguefe  had  no  fooner  appeared  in  the 
Ead,  than  with  &  few  Hiips  and  s.  few  foldiers  they 
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fubvcrted   whole  kingdoms.     The   cftablllliment  E  O  o  K 

of  lomc    raC:\ories,   and    the   building  of  a   (mall  ^^ ^• 

number  of  forrs,  was  futficicnt  ro  enable  them  to 
ciulh  the  powers  of  India.  When  the  Inclians 
were  no  longer  opprcllcd  by  the  firfl  conquerors, 
they  were  fo  by  thole  who  expelled  and  fuccceded 
them.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  delightful  regions  was 
no  longer  the  hiftory  of  the  natives,  but  that  of 
their  tyrants. 

But  what  fingular  men  mufl:  thefe  have  been, 
who  never  could  gather  any  improvement  from 
experience  and  adverfity  ;  who  furrendered  them- 
felves  to  their  common  enemy  without  making  any 
refinance,  and  who  never  acquired  fkill  enough 
from  their  ci)ntinual  defeats  to  repulfc  a  few  ad- 
venturers, call,  as  it  were,  from  the  fea  upon  their 
coafts!  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  "hrther  thefe  men, 
alternately  deceived  and  fubdued  by  thole  who  at- 
tacked them,  were  not  of  a  different  fpecies.  To 
refolve  this  problem,  we  need  only  trace  the  caufes 
of  this  weaknefs  in  the  Indians;  and  our  firft  in-  » 

quiry  fhali  turn  upon  that  fyftem  of  defpotifm  with 
which  they  are  opprefTed.  ♦ 

There  is  no  nation,  which,  as  it  becomes  civi- 
lized, does  not  lofe  fomething  of  it's  virtue,  cou- 
rage, and  independence;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouih  of  Alia,  having  been  firfb 
colieded  into  focieties,  mufl  have  been  the  earliefl 
ex  poled  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  progrefs 
of"  all  ailbciations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Another  truth,  equally  evident  from  hiftory,  is^ 
iliat  all  arbitrary  power  haflens  it's  own  dedrudi- 
on  ;  and  that  revolutions  will  refbore  liberty,  fooner 
or  later,  as  they  are  more  or  Icfs  rapid.  Jndodan 
is  perhaps  the  only  country,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  having  once  loll  their  rights,  have  ne- 
ver been  able  tQ  recover  them.     Tyrants  have  fre- 

B  b  4  quently 
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BOOK  qi'.cntly  been  dcftn..}  ^d  ^  but  tyranny  has  always 
^-       llipporteci  !ilcir. 

Civil  llarcry  has  been  added  in  India  to  poli- 
tical llavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mafler  of  his 
own  lite  i  he  knows  ot  n)  law  that  will  proiedt  it 
from  the  caprice  (A  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his 
delegates.  He  is  not  mafler  of  his  own  nnder- 
lla!iding;  he  is  d-barred  from  all  ftudies  that  are 
beneficial  to  maijkind,  and  only  allowed  fuch  as 
;end  to  cnllave  him.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his 
own  field  ;  the  lands  and  their  produce  belong  to 
the  fovereign,  and  the  labourer  may  be  fatisfied  if 
he  can  earn  enough  to  fubfifl  huTifelf  and  family. 
He  is  not  mader  of  his  own  induftiy  ^  every  ariilt, 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  betray  fome  abili- 
ties, is  in  danger  of  being  doomed  to  ferve  ihc 
monarch,  his  deputies,  or  fome  rich  man,  who 
has  purchaled  a  right  to  employ  him  at  pleal'ure. 
He  is  not  mafler  of  his  own  wealth  :  he  buries  his 
gold  under  ground,  to  fecuie  it  from  the  rapaci- 
ous hand  of  power  ;  and  leaves  it  there  at  his 
death,  abfurdly  imagining  it  will  be  of  fervice  to 
him  in  the  next  world.  No  doubt  this  abiblutc 
and  tyrannical  autliority,  with' which  the  Indian 
is  continually  opprelled,  mull  fubdue  his  fpirit, 
rmd  render  him  incapable  of  thole  efforts  that 
courage  requires. 

The  climaie  of  Indoflan  is  another  impediment 
to  any  generous  exertions.  The  indoknce  it  in- 
I'pires  is  an  invincible  obflacie  to  great  revolu- 
tions and  vigorous  oppofitions,  fo  common  in  the 
northern  regions.  The  body  and  the  mind, 
equally  enervated,  have  only  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  flavery.  In  the  fecond,  or  at  fartheft  in  the 
third  generation,  Tartars,  Turks,  Perfians,  and 
even  Europeans,  contra(!:l  the  llothful  difpofition 
of  the  Indians.  Tnefe  influences  of  the  climate 
nnight  certainly  be  fubdued  by  religious  or  moral 
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inftitiitions;  but  the  fupcrflitions  of  the  country  B  o  o  K 
u  ill  not  adtnir  of  fuch  c  xalrcd  views  They  never  ^  ^ 
promife  future  rewards  to  the  generous  patriot  who 
tails  in  Ills  C(jun;ry's  caule.  While  they  adv  lie, 
and  (bmetitrjcs  command  fuicide,  by  rcprefeniing 
\n  a  llrong  hght  the  alhiring  profpeclit  ot  future 
happmefs,  they  at  the  lame  time  liridly  forbid  the 
etTiifion  of  blood. 

This  circumllancc  is  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  dodrine  of  tranfmigration,  uhich  mult  in- 
fpire  it's  followers  with  confhint  and  univerfal  be- 
nevolence. They  are  in  continual  fear  of  injuring 
their  neighbour,  that  is,  all  men  and  all  animals. 
How  can  a  man  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  idea  of 
being  a  foldier,  when  he  can  fay,  Perhaps  the 
elephant  or  the  horfe  1  am  going  10  dcflroy  may 
contain  the  foul  of  my  father — pjrhnps  the  ene- 
my I  fhall  kill  has  form.erly  been  the  chief  of  my 
family  ?  Thus,  in  hidia,  religion  tends  to  keep 
np  the  fpirit  of  cowardice  which  re fu Its  from 
defpotifm  and  the  nature  of  the  climate  ;  the 
manners  of  the  people  contribute  ftill  more  to  in- 
creafe  it. 

In  every  country,  love  is  the  ruling  palTion^  but 
it  is  not  equally  ftrong  in  every  climate.  While 
northern  nations  are  moderate  in  their  dtfires,  the 
fAithern  ones  induJo^e  in  them  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  fuperior  to  every  reftraint.  The  policy  of 
princes  has  fometimes  turned  this  pallion  to  the 
advantage  of  fociety  ;  but  the  legiilators  oF  India 
feem  to  have  principally  intended  to  increafe  the 
fatal  influence  of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Mo- 
guls, the  lafl  conquerors  of  thoie  regions,  have 
proceeded  flill  further.  Love  is  v/ith  them  a 
iliameful  and  de(iru6tive  excefs,  conlecrated  by 
religion,  by  the  laws,  and  by  government.  The 
military  condud\  of  the  nations  of  Indoftnn,  uhe- 
iher  Pagans  or  Mohammedans,  is  confulcnt  with 
I  ihtir 
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BOOK  thtjir  dillolutc  manners.     We  fhall  mention  feme 
^-       particulars  taken  irom  the  writings  ot  an  Engiifh 
oiticcr  remarkable  (or  his  military  exploits  in  thofc 
parts 

The  foldiers  make  up  the  fmallcil  part  of  the 
Indian  camps.  Every  trooper  is  r*ttended  by  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  two  icrvants  ;  one  to  look 
after  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The 
train  of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proporii(jnable 
to  their  vanity,  their  fortune,  and  their  rank. 
The  fovereign  himfelf,  more  intent  upon  making 
n  parade  of  his  magnificence  than  upon  the  necel- 
fities  of  war,  when  he  takes  tlie  field,  carries  along 
with  him  his  feraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court, 
and  almofl:  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  To 
provide  for  the  wants,  the  fancies,  and  the  luxury 
of  this  (Irange  multitude,  a  kind  of  town  mud  of 
courfe  be  formed  in  the  midil  of  the  army,  full 
of  magazines  and  unnecelTary  articles.  The  mo- 
tions of  a  body  fo  unwieldy  and  lb  ill-arranged 
cannot  but  be  very  flow.  There  is  great  con- 
fufion  in  their  marches,  and  in  all  their  operations. 
However  abflemious  the  Indians,  and  even  the 
Moguls  may  be,  they  often  e>iperience  a  want  of 
provihons ;  and  famine  is  ufually  attended  with 
contagious  dillempers,  and  occafions  a  dreadlul 
mortality. 

These  diflempers,  however,  feldom  deilroy  any 
but  recruits.  Though,  in  general,  the  inhabitants 
of  Indoftan  afTedt  a  flrong  paflion  for  military  glo- 
ry, yet  they  engage  in  war  as  feldom  as  they  can. 
Thole,  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  battle  as  to 
obtain  fome  marks  of  diftind\ion,  are  excufed  from 
ferving  for  fome  time;  and  there  are  few  that  do 
not  avail  themfelves  of  this  privilege.  The  retreat 
of  thefe  veterans  reduces  the  army  to  a  contempti- 
ble body  of  foldiers,  levied  in  hafte  in  the  feveral 

provinces 
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provinces  of  the  empire,  and  who  arc  utterly  im-  BOOK 
acquainted  with  tiilcipline.  ^• 

The  nature  of  the  provifions  on  which  thefc 
troops  fubfill,  and  their  manner  of  hving,  is  en- 
tirely confident  with  ihis  improper  mode  of  raif.ng 
them.  At  night  they  eat  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  rice ;  and  after  this  meal  they  take  (Irong  opi- 
ates, which  throw  them  into  a  deep  fleep.  Not- 
withilanding  this  pernicious  cuflom,  no  guards  are 
placed  about  their  camp  to  prevent  a  fu.p.ife  ;  nor 
is  it  pollible  to  make  a  ioldier  rife  early,  even  to 
execute  any  enterprife  that  may  require  the  great- 
cfl:  difpatch. 

The  military  operations  are  regulared  by  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  always  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  army.  If  they  be  found  heavy  or  Ian- 
guid,  it  is  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  prevents 
the  army  from  giving  battle  :  if  they  be  fierce  and 
violent,  the  troops  ma-ch  out  to  adtion,  whatever 
reafons  there  may  be  for  avoiding  or  deferring  ir, 
This  fuperflition,  as  well  as  the  obfervance  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  determines  the  fate  of 
the  befl-concerted  defigns. 

No  order  is  obferved  in  marching.  Every  fo!- 
dier  goes  on  as  he  choofes,  and  only  follows  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  frequently  i'^en 
carrying  his  provifions  upon  liis  head,  with  the 
vefTels  for  d reding  them  ;  while  his  arms  are  car- 
ried by  his  wife,  wliO  is  commonly  followed  by 
feveral  children.  If  a  foot-foldier  has  any  relati- 
ons, or  bufinefs  to  traniact  in  the  enemy's  army, 
he  is  under  no  apprehenfion  in  going  to  it;  and 
returns  to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  with  the 
leaft  oppofiiion. 

The  action  is  not  better  conducted  than  the 
preparations  for  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  con- 
iifts  the  whole  ftrength  of  an  Indian  army  (for  the 
infantry  are  holden  in  general  contempt),  are  ufe- 

ful 
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BOOK  fill  enough  in  chargiiig  wiili  the  fuorci  and  fpcar, 
^  •  b*ii  can  never  Hand  ihc  fire  of  cannon  and  nui(- 
qiictry.  They  are  afraid  of  lofiiig  iheir  horfcs, 
which  are  moftiy  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Tartar,  and 
in  which  ilieir  whole  forrune  confills.  'I'he  troops 
tliat  compofc  this  cavalry  are  in  great  eflecm,  and 
well  p.iid  :  they  are  fo  fu:;d  of  their  horfes,  that 
ibmciunes  they  will  go  into  mourning  upon  lofing 
them. 

Thr  Indians  dread  the  enemy's  artillery,  as 
much  as  they  confide  in  their  own;  though  they 
neither  know  how  to  tranfport  it,  nor  how  to  make 
life  of  it.  Their  great  gun?,  which  arc  called  by 
pompous  natncs,  arc  generally  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary (ize,  and  rather  prevent  than  aflifl  the  gain- 
ing of  a  vidory. 

Those  who  arv'^  ambitious  of  being  diflinguifli- 
ed  intoxicate  themftlves  with  opiuir,  to  v.hich  they 
afcribe  the  properly  of  warming  the  blo^id,  and 
of  animating  them  to  the  pcrfoimance  of  heroic 
actions.  In  this  temporary  (late  of  intoxication, 
they  bear  a  greater  refemblance,  in  their  drefs 
and  impotent  rage,  to  women  actuated  by  a  fpiric 
of  enthufiafm,  than  to  men  of  courage  and  reib- 
lution. 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpicable 
troops  is  always  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  ca- 
parifoned,  where  he  is  at  once  the  general  and  the 
llandard  of  the  whole  army,  whofe  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  him.  If  he  fhould  fly,  or  be  flain,  the  whole 
machine  is  deftroyed  ;  the  feveral  corps  difperfe, 
pr  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

This  defcription,  which  we  might  have  enlarged 
upon  without  exaggeration,  renders  probable  the 
account  given  of  our  fucceffes  in  Indoftan.  Many 
Europeans,  judging  of  what  might  be  effected  in 
the  inland  parts  by  what  has  been  done  on  the 
coaftSj  imagine   wc   might   fafely  undertake  the 

conqueft 
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conqueft  of  the  whole  country.     This   extreme  book. 
confidence  arilcs  from  the  following  circumflancc  :       ^  • 
that  in   places  where  the  enemy  could  not  hariafs 
their  troiips  in    the   rear,  nor  intercept    their  liic- 
coiirs,  they  have  cwercome  timorous  weavers  and 
merchants,    iindilciplined   and    cowardly   armies, 
ueak   princes  jealous  of  each   other,  and    perpe- 
tually at  war  wiih    their  neighbours  or  their  own 
rubjcCis,     They   do   not   confider,    that,    if  they 
wanted  to   penetrate  i[Uo  the  interior  parts,  thry 
would  a!l   perilh  before   they  had   proceeded   half 
way    up    the    country.       The    excellivc    heat  of 
the   climate,    continual    fatigue,    numherlcfs  dil- 
eafes,  want  of  provifion,    and  a  variety  of  other 
caufes   vould     loon    confiderably   dimir.ifh    their 
numbers  even   though  they   had   nothing  to  ap- 
prehend  from    thofe    troops    that    miglu    molcll 
them. 

We  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  ten  thoufand 
European  loldiers  had  adualiy  over-run  and  ra- 
vaged India  from  one  end  to  the  other;  what 
would  be  the  confequence?  Would  t he fe  forces 
be  fufficient  to  iecure  the  conqueft,  to  keep  every 
nation,  every  province,  every  di Uriel:  in  order? 
And  if  this  number  be  not  fufficient,  let  it  be  cal- 
culated what  number  of  troops  would  be  neccITary 
for  the  purpofe. 

B  UT  let  us  admit  that  the  conquerors  had  firmfy 
eftablillied  their  government  in  India,  they  would 
flill  reap  very  little  advantage  from  this  circum- 
ftance.  The  revenues  of  Indaflan  would  be  fpent 
in  Indoflan  itfclf.  The  European  power,  that  had 
purfued  this  projedt  of  ufurpatMn,  would  have 
experienced  nodiing  but  a  confiderable  decreal'e  in 
it's  population,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  follow- 
ed aviiionary  lyilem. 

Turs,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufclefs  queflion,  fmce 
the  Europeans  themfclves  have  made  their  fuc- 
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BOOK  cefs  in  Indoilan  m jrc  difficult  than  ever.  By 
^'  engaging  the  natives  to  take  a  part  in  their  nui- 
tuai  diilentions,  they  have  tanght  them  the  art 
of  war,  and  trained  tliem  to  arms  and  difcipline. 
This  error  in  politics  has  opened  tlic  eyes  of  the 
fovcreigns  of  thofe  countries,  whole  ambition  has 
been  excited  to  ertablilli  regular  troops.  Their 
cavalry  marches  in  better  order  i  and  their  infan- 
try which  was  always  confidered  in  Co  dclpicable 
a  light,  has  now  acquired  the  firmnels  of  our 
battalions.  A  numerous  and  well-managed  artil- 
lery defends  their  camps,  and  protecfls  their  at- 
tacks. The  armies,  compofed  of  better  troops, 
and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field 
longer. 

This  change,  which  miglit  have  been  forefeen,  1 
had  the  Europeans  not  been  blinded  by  temporary 
interell,  may  in  time  become  fo  conliderable,  as 
to  raife  uniurmouncabie  obitacles  to  tli^  dtfire 
they  have  of  extending  their  conquefts  in  Indoflan, 
and  poihbly  they  may  lo»e  thofe  they  have  already 
made.  Whether  this  vvill  be  a  misfortune  or  aq 
advantage,  is  what  we  fhall  next  take  into  confi- 
deration. 

Whe.v  the  Europeans  firfl  began  to  trade  in 
that  wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a 
great  many  fmali  ftates,  fomeof  which  were  go- 
verned by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  fomc 
by  Patan  kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  was  the 
occafion  of  continual  conteits.  Befide  the  wars 
that  were  carried  on  between  province  and  pro- 
vince, there  was  a  perpetual  one  between  every  ib- 
vereign  and  his  fubjeCts.  It  was  fomented  by  the 
tax-gatherers,  who,  to  ingratiate  themlelves  at 
court,  always  levied  heavier  taxes  than  had  been 
laid  on  the  people.  Thefe  barbarians  aggravated 
this  heavy  burden  by  the  oppreiTions  they  made 
the   inhabitants    fuffer.      Their   exconioiis   were 
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only   another  mciliod  of   fcciiring   to  ihcmfelvcsB  O  O  K 
the  polls  ihty  CM  joyed,  in  a  count  ry  where  lie  was  ^      ^' 
always  in  the  nglu  who  had  the  moll  to  give. 

From  this  anarchy,  and  thefc  violent  proceed- 
ings, it  was  imagined,  that,  to  fettle  a  fafe  and 
permanent  commerce,  it  was  n^cclf^ry  to  fupport 
it  by  the  lorcc  of  arms;  and  ihe  European  facto- 
ries were  accordingly  fortified.  in  proccls  of 
time,  jealouly,  which  divides  the  European  na- 
tions in  India,  as  it  does  every  where  clle,  expofed 
them  to  more  confiderable  expences.  Each  of  thcfe 
foreign  nations  thought  it  neceflary  to  augment 
their  forces,  left  they  fhould  be  overpowered  by 
their  rivals. 

The  dominion  of  the  Europeans,  however, 
extended  no  further  than  their  own  fortrelTes. 
Goods  were  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts 
with  little  difficulty,  or  with  fuch  as  was  eafiiy 
overcome.  Even  after  the  conquefts  of  Kouli- 
Kan  had  plunged  the  north  of  Indoftan  into  con- 
(ufion,  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  enjoyed  it's  for- 
mer tranquillity.  But  the  death  of  Nizam-al- 
Muluc,  Subah  of  the  Decan,  kindled  a  flame 
which  is  not  yet  extinguifhed. 

Thk  difpofal  of  thofe  immenfe  fpoils  naturally 
belonged  to  the  court  of  Dehli;  but  the  vveaknels 
of  that  court  emboldened  the  children  of  Nizam 
to  difpute  their  father's  treafure.  To  fupplant 
each  other,  they  had  recourfe  alternately  to  armiS, 
to  treachery,  topoifon,  and  to  airalfmations.  N4ofl 
of  the  adventurers  they  engaged  in  their  animo- 
fities  and  crimes  pcrifhed  during  theie  horrid 
tranfadtions.  The  iMarattas  alone,  a  na.ion  who 
alternately  fided  with  both  parties,  and  often  had 
troops  in  each,  feemed  as  if  they  would  av^til 
themfelves  of  this  anarchy,  and  invade  the  fov^e- 
reignty  of  the  Decan.  The  Europeans  have  pre- 
tended it  was  greatlv  their  intercfc  to  oppoic  this 
2  ,  deep 
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BOOK  <^c^p  l">vir  fccrct  dcfip^n,  and   they  allege  the   fol- 
V.       lowing  icafons  in  their  defence. 

The  Marattas,  fay  they,  are  thieves,  both  from 
education  and  from  their  political  principles. 
They  have  no  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  no 
notion  of  natural  or  civil  right,  and  fpread  dcfo- 
lation  wherever  they  go.  The  mort:  populous  dif- 
trids  arc  abandoned  at  the  very  report  of  their 
approach.  In  the  countries  they  have  fubdued, 
nothing  is  to  be  fien  but  confufion,  and  all  the 
manufadures  are  deflroyed. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  moft  powerful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  thought  fuch  neigh- 
bours would  utterly  deflroy  their  trade;  and  they 
could  never  venture  to  fend  money  by  their  agents 
to  buy  goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would 
certaifjly  be  plundered  by  thefe  banditti.  The 
defire  of  preventing  this  evil,  which  mufl  ruin 
their  fortunes,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
their  fettlcments,  fuggcftcd  to  their  agents  the 
idea  of  a  new  fyftem. 

It  was  alTerted,  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
Indoftan,  it  was  impoOible  to  keep  up  ufeful  con- 
nedlions  without  a  military  eftablifhmcnt :  that, 
at  fo  great  a  diftance  froin  the  mother-country, 
the  expence  csuld  not  poiTibly  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  mere  profirs  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great  : 
that  therefore  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  piocure 
fufficient  pofTeflions  lO  anfwer  thefe  great  expences: 
and  coniequenily,  that  the  pofleliions  muft  be 
conhderable. 

This  argument,  probably  fuggefled  to  conceal 
infaiiable  avarice,  or  boundlels  ambition,  and 
which  the  pafiion  for  conqueft  may  have  occa- 
fioned  to  be  confidered  as  a  very  ftrong  one,  may 
perhaps  be  a  mere  illulion.  A  variety  of  natural, 
moral,  and  political  reafons  may  be  urgrd  in  cp- 
pofiiion  to  It.      We  fhail  only  infift  upon  one, 

which 
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which  is  founded  upon  a  hO.  Fiom  tlicPortn-  BOOK, 
guclc,  who  liill  atiemptctl  to  aggrandize  them-  ^* 
Iclvcs  ill  India,  to  the  Englifh,  who  clofc  the  fatal 
lid  of  uluipcrs,  not  one  acqnifition,  however  im- 
portnnt  or  trifling,  except  I'xngal  and  the  Spice 
iOands,  hath  ever  paid  the  expence  of  taking  and 
lupporiing  it.  The  more  extenlive  tlie  pofifef- 
lions  have  been,  the  greater  hns  been  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  them  to  the  ambitious 
power  that  had,  by  whatever  means,  acquired 
ihem. 

This  is  what  will  always  happen.  Every  na- 
tion that  has  obtained  a  large  territory  will  be 
delirous  of  preferving  it.  It  will  think  there  is 
no  fafety  but  in  fortified  places,  and  will  cnn- 
llantly  multiply  them.  This  warlike  appL^arance 
will  deter  the  hufbandman  and  the  arrifl,  who  will 
not  expect  to  enjoy  tranquillity.  Ilie  neighbour- 
ing pruices  will  grow  jealous,  and  will  juilly  be 
all  aid  ot  falling  a  prey  to  a  trading  nation  now 
become  a  conquering  one.  In  confequence  of 
this,  they  will  be  devihng  means  to  ruin  an  op- 
prehor,  whom  they  had  admitted  ii^to  their  har- 
bours, with  no  other  view  than  to  increafe  their 
own  trealures  and  power.  If  they  find  them- 
felves  under  a  necellity  of  entering  into  a  treaty, 
they  will,  at  the  inflant  of  figning,  fecretly  vow 
the  deftrudion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfehood  will 
be  the  bafis  of  all  their  agreements  ;  and  the 
longer  they  have  been  forced  to  dilTemble,  the 
more  time  they  will  have  had  to  prepare  the  meaiis 
deflined  to  deftroy  their  enemy. 

The  juft  appiehenlion  of  thefe  perfidies  will 
oblige  the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  iheir  guard. 
If  they  are  to  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a 
confumption  of  men  for  the  mother-country ! 
what  an  expence  to  raife  them,  to  t? anfport  them 
into  ihcle  countries,  to  maintain  and  rccruii  them  ! 

If, 
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BOOK  If,  from  a  principle  of  oeconomy,  they  content 
^  ■  thcmlclvrs  with  the  Indian  iro(jps,  what  can  be 
cxpL'dcd  from  a  confnfcd  and  unprincipled  multi- 
tude, whole  expediiions  always  degenerate  into 
robbery,  and  conflantly  end  in  a  Ihameful  and 
precipitate  flight  ?  Their  principles,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  are  fo  weakened,  that  even  tlie  de- 
fence of  their  gods  and  their  own  houfehoids  could 
never  inlpire  the  boidefl  among  them  with  any 
thing  beyond  a  fudden  and  tranfient  exertion  of 
intrepidity.  It  is  not  probable  that  foreign  in- 
tercfls,  ruinouo  to  their  country,  fhould  ever  ani-  M 
raate  men  whofc  minds  are  funk  in  indolence  and 
corruption  :  is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  will 
be  ever  ready  to  betray  a  caufe  they  abhor,  and 
in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and  lafting  ad- 
vantage P 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a  fpirit 
of  extortion  and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times 
of  peace  will  nearly  rcfemble  the  devaftations  of 
war.  The  agents,  intruded  with  thofe  remote 
concerns,  will  be  defirous  of  making  rapid  for- 
tunes. The  flow  and  regular  profits  of  trade  they 
will  not  attend  to,  but  will  endeavour  to  promote 
fpeedy  re  vol  ii  lions  in  order  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  They  will  have  occafioned  innumerable 
evils  before  they  can  be  controuled  by  authority 
at  the  diflance  of  fix  thoufand  leagues.  This  au- 
thority will  have  no  force  againfl  millions;  or  the 
perfons  intruded  with  it  will  arrive  too  late  to 
prevent  the  fail  of  an  edifice  fupported  on  fo  weak 
a  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  political  engagements  the  Eu- 
rope^ans  have  entered  into  with  the  powers  of 
India.  If  thefe  great  acqiiifitions  be  prejudicial, 
the  treaties  made  to  procure  them  cannot  be  ra- 
tional.    It  the  merchants  of  Europe  be  wife,  they 

will 
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will  forego  the  rage  of  conqueft,  and  the  flattering  BOOK 
hopes  of  holding  the  balance  of  Afia.  ^* 

Thk  court  ot  Dchli  will  finally  fink  under  the 
weight  of  intefline  divifions,  or  fortune  will  railc 
up  a  prince  capable  of  rcfloring  it.  The  govern- 
ment will  remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become 
defpotic.  The  empire  will  be  divided  in.o  many 
independent  dates,  or  will  be  fubjed  only  lo  one 
mader.  Either  the  Marattas  or  the  Moguls  will 
become  a  ruling  power;  but  the  Europeans  fhould 
T^ot  l>e  concerned  in  thefe  revolutions ;  whatever 
be  the  fate  of  Indoftan,  the  Indians  will  ftill  con- 
tinue their  manufadures,  our  merchants  will  pur- 
chafe  them,  and  fell  them  again  to  us. 

\r  would  be  needlefs  to  allege,  that  the  fpirit 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  countries  has 
forced  us  to  depart  from  their  common  rules  of 
trade  ;  that  we  are  in  arms  upon  the  coads  ;  that 
this  pofiiion  unavoidably  obliges  us  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  that,  if 
we  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  them,  fuch  a  re- 
fcrve  will  certainly  prove  extremely  detrimental 
toour  interefts.  Thefe  fears  will  appear  ground- 
lefs  to  fenfible  men,  who  know  that  a  war  in  thofc 
diftant  regions  muft  b^  Rill  more  fatal  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans than  to  the  natives;  and  that  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  that  we  mud  either  fubdue  the 
whole,  which  is  fcarcely  polfible,  or  be  for  ever 
expelled  from  a  country  where  it  is  our  advantage 
to  maintain  our  conneclions. 

The  love  of  order  and  tranquillity  would  even 
make  it  defirable  to  extend  thefe  pacific  views; 
and,  far  from  thinking  that  great  poileifions  are 
necelTary,  lime  will  probably  difcover  even  the 
inutility  of  fortified  pofls.  The  India:  s  are  na- 
turally gentle  and  humane,  though  crufhed  under 
the  fevere  yoke  of  defpoiifm.  The  nations,  who 
formerly  traded  with  tliem,  always  commended 

them 
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Book  tlicni  for  ihtir  candtiiir  and  horicily.     The  Indians 

^ ^        art  nmv  in  a  flaie  of  coiiluljon,  equally  alarming 

""  ^  to  them  and  to  uii.  Our  ruiibiiion  has  carried 
dil'cord  inio  all  parts  of  their  connlry,  and  our' 
riipacioufnefs  has  inl'pircJ  th.  m  with  hatred,  fear, 
and  contempt  (or  our  continent ;  they  look  upon 
us  as  conquerors,  ulnrpcrs,  and  opprellors,  ian- 
gumary  and  avancioiis  men.  This  is  the  charac- 
ter we  have  acquired  in  the  Eafl.  Our  examples 
have  iiicreafed  the  number  of  their  national  vices, 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  have  taught  them  to  be 
in  guard  againft  our*s. 

If  in  our  tranfadions  with  the  Indians  we  had 
been  guided  by  principles  of  probity;  if  we  had 
Ihewn  them  that  mutual  advantage  is  the  bafis 
of  commerce  ;  if  we  had  encouraged  their  culti- 
vation and  manufadures,  by  exchanges  equally 
'advantageous  to  both  ;  we  fhould  inlenfibly  have 
gained  their  affcdions.  If  we  had  f<;rtunately 
taken  care  to  preferve  their  confidence  m  our 
dealings  with  them,  we  might  have  removed  their 
prejudices,  and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form  of 
government.  We  fhould  have  fucceeded  fo  far 
as  to  have  lived  among  them,  and  trained  up 
civilized  nations  around  us,  who  would  have  pro- 
te(fled  our  fetilements  for  our  mutual  interefts^ 
Every  one  of  our  etlabli(hments  would  have  been 
to  each  nation  in  Europe  as  their  natis^e  country, 
uhere  they  would  have  found  a  fure  prote(ftion. 
Our  fituation  i:i  India  is  the  confequence  of  our 
profligacy  and  of  the  fanguinary  fyftems  we  have 
introduced  there.  The  Indians  imagine  norliing 
is  due  to  UG,  bccaufe  all  our  adions  have  fhewn, 
that  we  did  not  think  ourfelves  under  any  ties  with 
refpecl  to  rliem. 

This  flate  of  perpetual  contention  is  difpleafmg 
to  moll  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently 
wifh  for  a  happier  change.     The  dilordtr  of  our 

affairs 
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adalrs  miifl  have  infpircd  us  with  the  ihmc  fcnti-  BOOK 
meius.  If  \vc  be  all  in  the  Tanic  dilpofitioiis,  and  ^ 
if  one  common  intcrcfl:  fhould  really  incline  us  to 
peace  and  liarmony,  the  mod  cfl'ecltual  way  to  attain 
this  dehrable  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  ail  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  who  trade  to  India,  fliould  agree 
among  themielvcs  to  prefcrvc  a  neutrality  in  thole 
remote  feas,  which  (hould  never  be  interrupted 
by  the  difturbances  that  fo  frequently  happen  on 
our  own  continent.  If  we  could  once  confidcr 
onrfelvcs  as  members  of  one  great  commonwealth, 
we  riiould  not  want  thofe  forces  wiiich  m.\ke  us 
odious  abroad,  and  ruinous  at  home.  But,  as  our 
prefent  fpirit  of  difcord  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
pert that  fuch  a  change  can  foon  take  place,  it  re- 
mains only  that  we  now  confider,  whether  Europe 
ought  dill  to  carry  on  tlie  commerce  of  India  by 
charter  companies,  or  to  make  it  a  free  trade. 

If  this  queftion  were  to  be  decided  upon  gene-  Whether 
ral  principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.     If  we  K^rope 
aik  whether,  in  a  flate  which  allows  any  particu-  h^y  opin 
lar  branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  trade 
partake  of  it ;  the  anfwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  leave  no  [^^  ^"f^^/ij 
room  for  difcuflion.     It  would  be   unnatural  that  on  by  ex- 
fubieds,  who  fhare  alike   the  burden   and   public  <^)^'^^^^ 
expence  of  civil  fociety,  flioiild  noi  be  alike  par- 
takers of  the  benefits  arifmg  from  the  compad  that 
unites  them  ;  they  would  have  caufe  to  complain, 
that  they  fuftain  all  the  inconveniences  of  fociety, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  expeded 

I  to  receive  from  it, 

I      On    the   other  hand,  political  notions  are  per- 
fedly  reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juflice.     It 

[  is  well  known   that   freedom   Is   the  very  foul  of 

:  commerce,  and  that  nothing  elfe  can   bring  it  to 
perfedion.     It  is  generally  allowed  that  competi- 
tion awakens  indufhy,  and  gives   it  all  the  vigour 
it  IS  capable  of  acquiring.     Yet,   for  upwards  of 
Vol.  II.  C  c  a  cen- 
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B  o  o  Ka  century,  the  pia(ttice  has  conllantly  been  con* 
^-       iradidory  lo  ihel'c  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Hnrope,  that  trade  to  India, 
carry  on  that  coiunicice  by  cxcliifivc  companies; 
and  it  mull  be  confeUld,  that  this  pra(i:tice  i^ 
plaufible,  btcaufe  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
great  and  enli<^lnened  nations  lliould  have  been 
under  a  miilake  for  above  a  hundred  years  on  lo 
imp(jrtant  a  point,  and  that  neither  exncric-i-ice  n.>r 
argument  fliould  have  undeceived  them.  We 
mull  conclude,  therefore,  that  either  the  advocates 
for  liberty  have  given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their 
principles,  or  that  the  favourers  of  exch.ifive  privi- 
lege liave  too  ftrenuoufly  ailerted  the  necellity  of 
fuch  limitations  ;  poiFibly,  both  parties,  from  too 
great  an  attachment  lo  their  relpeclive  opinions, 
have  been  deceived,  and  arc  equally  diflant  fronj 
;he  truth. 

Ever   fincc  this  famous  quefllon  has  been  de- 
bated,   it   has  always  been  thought  to  he  a  very 
fimpleone;  it  has  always  been   ruppoftd  that  an 
India  company  mufl:  necelTarily  be  exclufive,  and 
that  it's  exilleiice  was  elTentially  connected  v.  ith 
it's  privilege.     Hence   the   advocates   for  a    free 
trade   have  ailerted  that  exclufive  privileges   were 
odious;    and,    therefore,    that  there  ought    to  be 
no  company.     Their  opponents   have  argued,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  things  required  aj 
company ;    and  therefore    that   tliere  muft   be  ani 
exclufive  charter.     But  if  we  can    make  it  appeal 
that   the  realbns   urged  againfl  charters  prove  no-i 
thing  againd  companies  in  general,   and  that   th< 
circumitances  which  may    render  it  necelTary   t< 
have  an  India  company,  do  not  fupply  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  charter;  if  we  can  demon* 
ilrate  that  the  nature  of  things  requires,   indeed^ 
a  powerful   alTociarion,  a    company   for  the  Indi; 
trade;   but  that  the  exciufive  charter  is  conneC"lc( 

on  I 
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only   wiih   particular  canlcs,  inlbmuch    that    the  BOOK 
company  may  cxilt  without  the  charter;   we  lliall       ^• 
then  have  traced  the  foiircc  of  the  common  error, 
and  found  out  the  fokuion  of  rlie  difficulty. 

Lkt  us  inquire  what  confliiutcs  the  particular 
nature  of  commercial  traiifaClions.  It  is  the  cli- 
mate, tlie  produc;;,  the  dillancc  of  places,  the  form 
of  the  government,  tiie  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people  who  are  fubjeilt  10  it.  In  the  trade  wiih 
India,  the  merchant  muft  undertake  a  voyage  of 
fix  thoufand  leagues  in  I'earch  of  the  commodities 
which  the  country  fupplies  :  he  mufl  arrive  there 
at  a  certain  ieafon,  and  wait  till  another  for  the 
proper  winds  to  return  home.  Therefore  every 
voyage  takes  up  about  two  years,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vefl'els  mull:  wait  this  rime  for  their 
returns.  This  is  the  firft  an<l  a  very  material  cir- 
cumdance. 

The  nature  of  a  government  in  wliich  there  is 
neither  fafety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the 
people  to  have  any  public  marts,  or  to  lay  up  any 
(lores.  Let  us  reprelcnt  to  ourfelves  men  who 
are  deprelled  and  corrupted  by  defpotifm,  work- 
men who  arc  unable  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
themfelves  ;  and,  on  the  other  hatid,  nature  more 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious,  fup- 
plying  a  flothful  people  with  food  lufficient  for 
tlieir  wants  and  their  defircs;  and  we  Ihall  wonder 
that  any  induftry  lliould  be  fcjund  in  India.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fcarce  any  manu- 
facture would  be  carried  on  there,  if  the  workmen 
were  not  encouraged  by  ready  money,  or  if  the 
goods  were  not  engaged  for  a  year  before  they  are 
wanted.  One-third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the 
time  the  work  is  ordered,  another  when  it  is  half 
done,  and  the  remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods, 
f'rom  this  mode  of  payment  there  is  a  confiderablc 
JjlTercnce  m4de,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quality 

Cq  ^  of 
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B  O  O  K  n[  thcgu(xJs;  but  from  lirncc  likewife  arifes  a 
^**  nccf  llity  of  having  one's  capital  out  a  year  longer, 
th;it  is,  three  years  inflead  of  two.  This  is  an 
alarming  circnmllancc  for  a  private  man,  efpecially 
if  we  conllder  tlic  larp;eneri;  of  the  capital  that  is 
re  qui  file  for  (uch  undertakings. 

As  tiie  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifks 
are  very  great,  ihey  cannot  be  fupported  without 
biinging  home  complete  cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes 
of  a  million  or  a  millif^n  and  a  half  of  livres  *  at 
primc-coll  in  India.  Where  fhall  we  find  mer- 
chants, or  even  men  pofTefled  of  a  fufHcicnt  capi- 
tal to  enable  them  to  advance  fuch  a  fum,  to  be 
reimburftd  only  at  the  end  of  three  years  ?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  very  few  in  Europe  ;  and 
among  thofe  who  might  have  the  power,  fcarce 
any  would  have  the  will.  If  we  confult  expe- 
rience, we  fhall  find  that  men  of  moderate  fortunes 
only  are  the  perfons  who  are  inclined  to  run  great 
rifks,  in  order  to  make  great  profits.  But 
when  once  a  man  is  pofTefTed  of  an  ample  fortune, 
he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  with 
fecurity.  The  dcfire  of  riches  cannot  indeed  be 
fatisficd  by  the  pofTclFion  of  them,  which  on  the 
contrary  frequently  increafes  it;  bur,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pofTeiTion  of  wealth  furniflies  various 
means  of  gratifying  that  defire  without  either 
trouble  or  danger.  This  opens  to  our  view  the 
necefiity  of  enteiiiig  into  aflbciations,  where  a 
number  of  men  will  not  fcruple  to  be  concerned, 
becaufc  every  individual  will  venture  but  a  fmall 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  will  rate  the  .meafure  of 
his  profits  upon  the  united  flock  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  This  neceflity  will  appear  flill  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  confider  hov/  the  bufmefs  of  buying 


"*  From  41,6661.  13s.  4d.  to  62,500!. 
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and  felling  is  managed  in  India,  and  what  prccau-  BOOK. 
lions  it  requires.  ^• 

To  make  a  previous  agreement  for  a  cargo, 
above  fifty  different  agents  mull  be  employed, 
Avho  are  difpcifed  in  different  pans,  nt  the  diflancc 
of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  leagues  from 
each  ocher.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  mufl  be 
examined  and  meafured  ;  otherwifc  the  goods 
would  fooii  be  found  faulty,  from  the  want  of 
honefty  in  the  workmen,  who  are  equally  cor- 
rupted by  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  by 
the  influence  of  crimes  of  every  kind  which  the 
Europeans  have  fet  them  the  example  of  for  thefc 
three  centuries  pad. 

After  all  thcfe  details,  there  are  dill  other 
operations  remaining  equally  neccflary.  There 
muft  be  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  bleaching-grounds,  which  mud  be  fupplied 
with  pools  of  water  fit  for  the  purpofe.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  attend 
and  to  obferve  all  thefe  precautions;  but  even 
admitting  it  polTible  forindudry  to  edecft  this,  yet 
it  could  only  be  done  as  long  as  each  of  them 
could  keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and  regularly 
fhip  od'  frefh  cargoes.  All  thefe  particulars  are 
not  to  be  executed  in  a  diort  time,  and  not  with- 
out edabliflied  connecftions.  Every  private  man, 
therefore,  lliould  be  able  to  fit  out  a  fliip  annually 
during  three  years,  tliat  is,  to  difburfe  four  mil- 
i  lions  of  livres  *.  This  is  evidently  impoillble- 
\  and  it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  undertaking  can  only 
be  carried  into  execution  by  a  fociety. 

But,  perhaps,  fome  commercial  houfes  will  be 
cdablifhed  in  India,  on  purpofe  to  rranfad  this 
previous  bufinefs,  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  readinels 
tor  the  ri'^ips  that  are  to  be  fenr  off  to  Europe. 

*  h66,666\.  133.  4d. 
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BOOK  This  ednbliflimcnt  of  trading  houfcs  at  i\'£ 
^  •_  ilioufand  leagues  from  the  mother  coiiniry,  with 
^  the  immcnfc  (lock  that  would  be  requilitc  to  pay 
the  weavers  in  advance,  Iccms  U)  be  a  vifionary 
fcheme  inconfiftcnt  with  realon  and  experience. 
Can  it  be  ferioufly  imagined  th^t  any  merchants, 
who  have  already  acquired  a  fortune  in  Europe, 
will  trar/mit  it  to  Afia  [lo  purchale  a  (lock  of 
mullins,  in  txpedtation  of  (hips  ihat,  perhaps,  may 
never  arrive,  or,  if  they  fliould,  may  be  but  few 
in  number,  and  may  not  have  a  fufficient  capital 
to  purchafe  wnh  ?  On  ilic  contrary,  wc  fee  that 
every  European,  who  has  made  a  fmall  fortune 
in  India,  is  defirous  of  returning  home ;  and,  m- 
(lead  of  endeavouring  to  increafe  it  by  thofe  cafy 
methods  that  private  trade  and  the  fervice  of  the 
companies  ofl^ers  in  that  country,  he  is  rather 
anxious  to  come  and  enjoy  it  with  tranquillity  in 
his  own. 

It  other  proofs  and  examples  were  neccfTary, 
we  need  only  attend  to  what  pafTes  in  America. 
If  we  could  fuppofe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  profits  arifing  from  it,  were  capable  of  al- 
luring rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native  coun- 
try, it  would  certainly  be  in  order  to  fettle  in 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  much  nearer  than 
Afia,  and  where  they  would  find  the  fame  laws 
and  manners  as  in  Europe.  It  might  naturally 
be  fuppofed  that  the  merchants  fhould  previoufly 
buy  up  the  fugars  of  the  planters,  and  keep  them 
in  readinefs  to  be  delivered  to  the  European  fhips 
as  foon  as  they  arrive,  on  receiving  other  com- 
modities in  exchange,  which  they  would  after- 
wards fell  to  the  planters  when  they  wanted  them. 
But  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  merchantsi 
fettled  in  America,  are  nothing  more  than  com- 
milTaries  or  faclors,  who  tranfadl  the  exchangesj 
between  the  planters  and  the  Europeans  ^  and  arcl 
2  foj 
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(o  far  from  being  able  to  carry  on  any  confiderablc  n  O  O  K 

trade   on  their  own  account,    that,  when  alliip^ ^ 

has  not  met  wiih  an  opjX)itunity  ofdifponngot 
her  lading,  it  is  left  in  irud,  on  the  account  of 
the  owner,  in  the  Iiands  of  the  commillary  to 
whom  it  was  conligncd.  It  is  rcalbuablc,  there- 
fore, to  cunchulc,  that  what  is  not  pra(i:lirLd  in 
America  would  Hill  be  lels  fo  in  Alia,  when  a 
larger  flock  would  be  wanted,  and  greater  d.ffi- 
culties  mud  be  eiiCour.tered.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  luppolcd  eilablilhnxiiL  ol  commercial  houfes 
in  India  would  not  (liperllde  the  necelfity  of  form- 
ing companies  in  Europe;  becaufe  it  would  be 
equally  nccelfary  todill^uife  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred thouland  Jivres  *  for  the  fitting  out  of  every 
fliip,  which  could  never  return  into  the  flock  'till 
the  third  year  at  rooncH:. 

This  neceifity  being  once  proved  in  every 
pollible  cafe,  it  is  manifefl  that  the  trade  of  India 
JS  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if 
any,  can  undertake  it  upon  their  own  capital,  or 
carry  it  on  by  iheml'eKes,  and  without  the  help  of 
a  great  number  of  partners.  Having  demonfcratcd 
the  necellity  of  thel'e  focieties,  we  muft  now  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  their  intereft  and  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one 
and  the  fame  company. 

This  propofitic^n  depends  upon  two  princi- 
pal reafons :  the  danger  of  competition  in  the 
purchafcs  and  fajcs,  and  the  ncceility  of  afi'ort- 
ments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces 
the  commodities  to  their  juft  value.  When  the 
competition  of  fellers  is  greater  than  that  of 
buyers,  the  goods  fell  for  lefs  than  they  are  worth; 
and  wlien  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  their 

*  From  50.c©ol.  to  62,500!. 
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n  o  O  K  pwcc  is  raited  beyond  ilicir  ordinary  value.     Let 
'^  •       us  npply  this  to  the  hidia  trade. 

W'mI'N  we  luppofc  that  this  trade  will  extend 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  private  fhips  fent 
there,  wc  are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will 
only  increafe  the  competition  on  the  fide  of  the 
buyers;  whercns  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increafe 
it  on  the  fide  of  the  fellers.  It  is  juil:  the  fame  as 
if  wc  were  to  advifc  a  number  of  traders  to  bid 
over  one  another,  in  order  to  obtain  their  goods  at 
a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Indians  Ccnrce  make  any  confumption  of 
the  produce  eiihcr  of  our  lands  or  manufac- 
tures. They  have  few  wants,  little  ambition, 
and  no  great  lliare  of  induftry.  They  would 
readily  difpenfe  with  the  gold  and  filver  of  Ame- 
rica, which  is  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any 
enjoyments,  that  it  only  ferves  to  fupport  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  are  opprefTed.  Thus, 
as  all  objeds  of  exchange  have  no  value  but  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  ex- 
changers, it  is  evident  that  in  India  our  com- 
modities are  worth  very  little,  while  thofe  we 
buy  there  are  of  great  value.  As  long  as  no 
Indian  fhips  come  into  our  harbours  to  carry 
away  our  ilufFs  and  our  metals,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  ihat  thofe  people  are  in  no  want  of  us, 
and  will  confequently  make  their  own  terms  in 
all  thtir  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  greater  number  there  are  of  European 
merchants  who  are  concerned  in  this  trade,  the 
more  the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own 
link,  in  value  -,  and  that  at  laft  it  will  be  only  by 
immenfe"  exports  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  pro- 
cure any  Indian  goods.  But  if,  in  confequence 
of  this  order  of  things,  each  particular  focieiy 
be  obliged  to  export  more  money,  without  bring- 
ing home  mere  goods,  if?  trade  muft  be  very 

difad- 
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difadwintagcous,  and  the  fi^mc  competition  that  E  o  o  K 
began  it's  ruin  in  Afia  will  complete  it  in  Europe  ;       ^ 
bcfcaufe  the  number  of  fellers  being  then  greater, 
while  that  of  buyers  [>ill  continues  the  fame,  the 
focieties  will  be  obliged  to  fell  at  a  lower  price,  af- 
ter having  bought  at  an  advanced  one. 

The  article  of  aflbrtments  is  not  of  lefs  confc- 
quence.  By  a(I(")rtments  is  meant  the  combination 
of  all  the  feveral  forts  of  commodities  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  produce ;  a  combination 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  prefent  plenty  or  fear- 
city  of  each  kind  of  commodity  in  Europe.  On 
this  chiefly  depends  the  fuccefs  and  all  the  profits 
of  the  trade.  But  nothing  would  be  more  difficult 
in  the  practice  for  private  focieties  than  this  aflbrt- 
ment.  Hov/,  indeed,  fhould  thefe  fmall  focieties, 
unconnected  with  each  other,  whofe  intereft  it  is 
to  conceal  their  mutual  t  ran  factions,  acquire  the 
knowledge  that  is  requifite  for  tliis  important  pur- 
pofe  ?  How  could  they  diredt  fuch  a  multitude  of 
agents  as  mud  be  employed  ?  It  is  plain  that  the 
fupercargoes  and  commillluies,  incapable  of  gene- 
ral views,  would  be  all  afliing  for  the  fam^e  (orr  of 
goods  at  the  fame  time,  in  hopes  of  making  a 
greater  profit.  This  would  of  courfe  enhance  the 
price  of  that  article  in  India,  and  lower  it  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and 
of  the  nation  in  general. 

All  thefe  confideraticns  would  certainly  be  per- 
ceived by  the  captains  of  fhips  and  by  the  men  of 
property,  who  would  be  folicired  to  enter  into  thefe 
focieties.  They  would  be  difcouraged  by  the  fear 
of  having  a  competition  with  other  Ihcieties,  either 
in  the  purchafe,  the  fale,  or  the  making  up  of  the 
afTortments.  The  number  of  thefe  focieties  would 
foon  be  reduced  ;  and  trade,  inftead  of  extending, 
would  conflantly  decline,  and  at  laft  be  eniirely 
lofl. 

I  It 
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BOOK  It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  intcrcft  of  thefe 
^'  private  (ocic:iies,  as  wc  have  before  obfcrved,  to 
unite  together  ;  beeaufe  then  all  their  agents,  both 
on  the  coart  of  Coroniandel,  and  on  that  of  Ma- 
labar and  in  Bengal,  being  united  and  directed  by 
one  confillcnt  fyllem,  would  jointly  labour  in  the 
feverai  fadories  to  collect  proper  aflortmcnts  for 
the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  fent  away  from  the  chie£ 
fadory,  fo  that  the  whole  lliould  make  a  complete 
aflbnment  v^hen  brought  home,  bemgcolieded  up- 
on an  uriiform  plan,  and  proporticnied  according 
to  the  orders  and  inftruclions  lent  Irom  Europe. 

But  it  woukl  be  in  vain  to  cxpedt  that  any  fuch 
union  could  take  place  without  the  alhflance  of  go- 
vernment. In  fome  cafes,  men  require  to  be  en- 
couraged; and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  die  prefcnt  in- 
ftance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that 
proredion  which  they  fland  in  need  of,  or  appre- 
henfive  that  favours  may  be  granted  to  others, 
which  may  be  injurious  to  them.  Government 
would  find  it  their  intereft  to  encourage  this  afTo- 
ciation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  furefl:,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  procure,  at  the  mofl  reafonable  prices, 
the  India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home  confump- 
tion,  and  for  exportation.  This  truth  will  appear 
more  ftriking  from  a  very  fimple  inftance. 

Let  us  fuppofc  a  merchanr,  who  freights  a  fhip 
for  India  with  a  confiderable  llock.  Will  he  com- 
miillon  feverai  agents  at  the  fame  p'ace  to  buy  the 
g(jods  he  wants?  This  cannot  reafonably  be  lup- 
pofed  i  becaulc  he  will  be  fenfible,  that,  each  of 
theni  endeavouring  to  execute  his  orders  with  as 
much  fecrecy  as  polfible,  they  would  necelTaiily 
injure  one  another,  and  mufl  confequently  en- 
hance the  price  of  the  goods ;  fo  that  he  would 
have  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  commodity  for  the  fame 
fiun  than  if  he  had  employed  but  one  agent.    The 
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Hppllcalii^n  is  cafy  j  government  is  ilie  mcrcliant,  book 
aixi  the  company  is  the  agent.  v. 

We  have  now  proved  only  that  in  the  India 
trade,  the  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fub- 
jtdls  of  one  country  fliould  unite  into  one  compa- 
ny, both  for  tlieirown  intcrefl  and  for  that  of  the 
Hate;  but  ncjthing  lias  yet  appeared,  from  whence 
it  can  be  inferred  iliat  this  company  mufl  be  an 
cxclufive  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  thwt 
the  exclufive  privilege  always  granted  to  thefe 
companies  depends  on  particular  caufes,  whicli 
have  no  ellcntial  conncdlion  with  this  trade. 

When  the  kvcral  nations  in  Europe  began  to 
find  that  it  was  their  interefl  to  take  a  part  in  the 
trade  of  India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do, 
though  none  were  excluded  from  it,  they  found 
themfelves  under  a  necenity  of  forming  compa- 
nies, and  giving  them  every  encouragement  that 
fo  difficult  an  undertaking  required.  Capitals  were 
advanced  to  them  ;  they  were  invefted  with  all  the 
attributes  of  fovereign  power;  permitted  to  fend 
ambaffadors;  and  empowered  to  make  peace  and 
war;  a  fatal  pri\ilege  which,  unfortunately  for 
them  and  for  mankind,  they  have  too  often  exer- 
ciled.  It  was  found  nccell'ary  at  the  fame  time  to 
fecure  to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying  them- 
felves for  the  expences  of  fettlcments,  which  mufl 
he  very  conf.dcrrable.  This  gave  rife  to  exclufive 
privileges,  which  at  firfl  uere  granted  for  a  term 
of  years;  and  afterwards  made  perpetual,  from 
circumflances  which  we  fhall  now  explain. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  com- 
panies, were,  in  fad>  fo  many  impediments  to 
trade.  The  right  of  having  fortredes,  implied  the 
necelTuy  of  building  and  defending  them  ;  that  of 
having  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying 
and  recruiting  them,  it  was  the  fame  with  re- 
gard to  the  permilTion  offending  ambafladors,  and 
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BOO  K  concluding  treaties  with  the  Indian  princes.  All 
^  tUci'c  privileges  were  attended  uiili  cxpenccs  nnerc- 
iy  o{  parade,  fit  r)nly  to  check  llic  progrefs  of 
trade,  and  to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  fadtors  fent 
by  the  companies  into  India,  who  on  their  arri- 
val fancied  themfclvcs  fovcreigns,  and  adled  ac- 
cordingly. 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient 
to  have  fome  kind  of  fcttlements  in  Afia,  which 
apparently  were  attended  with  no  cod;  and  as  it 
was  rcafonable,  while  the  companies  bore  all  the 
cxpences,  that  all  the  profits  fhould  be  fecured  to 
them,  the  privileges  iiave  been  continued.  But 
if  the  fcveral  nations,  indead  of  attending  only  to 
this  pretended  oeconomy,  which  could  be  but 
temporary,  had  extended  their  views  to  futurity, 
and  conneded  all  the  events  which  muft  natural- 
ly be  brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  a  number  of 
years  ;  they  muft  have  forefeen  that  the  expences 
of  fovereignty,  which  can  never  be  afcertained, 
becaufe  they  depend  upon  numberlefs  political 
contingencies,  would  in  time  abforb  both  the  pro- 
fits and  the  ftock  of  a  trading  company  -,  that  then 
the  public  treafury  muft  be  exhaufted,  to  aflift  the 
chartered  company  ;  and  that  this  afliftance,  being 
granted  too  late,  could  only  remedy  themifchiefs 
that  had  already  happened,  without  removing  the 
caufeof  them  ;  fo  that  the  companies  would  never 
rife  to  any  degree  of  importance. 

But  why  fhould  not  ftates  at  length  be  unde- 
ceived ?  Why  fhould  they  not  take  upon  them- 
felves  a  charge  which  probably  belongs  to  them, 
«nd  the  burden  of  whic!],  after  having  cruftied  the 
companies,  muft  finally  fall  upon  them  ?  There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege. The  companies  which  fubfift  at  prcfent, 
fuid  are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their 
old  connedions  and  cftablifhed  credit,  would  be 
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fupportcd  with  the  grcatcft  care.  The  appearance  B  O  O  K. 
of  monopoly  would  vanilh  for  ever;  and  tlicir.  "^^ 
freedom  might  enable  them  to  purine  Tome  new 
track,  which  they  could  not  think  of  while  they 
were  incumbered  with  the  charges  annexed  to  the 
charter.  On  the  other  hand,  commerce,  being 
open  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  would 
profper  and  flourifli  by  their  indullry,  new  difco- 
vcries  would  be  attempted,  and  new  cntcrprifes 
formed.  The  trade,  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another,  having  the  certainty  of  a  market  in  Eu- 
rope, would  become  conliderable  and  exttnfive. 
The  companies,  attentive  to  thefe  improvements, 
would  regulate  their  dealings  by  the  fuccelsof  pri- 
vate trade ;  and  this  emulation,  which  would  not 
be  injurious  to  any  individual,  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  feveral  fl:ates. 

We  apprehend  this  fyflem  would  tend  to  recon- 
cile all  interefls,  and  would  be  confillent  with  all 
principles.  It  feems  to  be  liable  to  no  reafonable 
objedlion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for 
the  exclufive  charter,  or  of  thofe  who  contend  for 
a  free  trade. 

If  the  former  fhould  affert,  that  the  companies, 
without  the  exclufive  charter,  would  have  but  a 
precarious  exiflence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by 
private  traders ;  I  fhould  anfwer  them,  that  they 
were  not  fincere,  when  they  affirmed  that  private 
trade  could  never  fucceed.  For,  if  it  could  pof- 
fibly  occafion  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  companies, 
as  they  now  pretend,  it  can  only  effect  this  by  en- 
grollmg  every  branch  of  their  trade  againfl:  their 
will,  by  a  fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcen- 
dent  of  liberty.  Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  con- 
(litutes  our  companies  ^  It  is  their  flock,  their 
fhips,  their  fadories,  or  their  exclufive  charter. 
What  is  it  that  has  always  ruined  them  ?  Extrava- 
gant expences,  abufes  of  every  kind,  vifionary  un- 
dertakings i 
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B  (>  o  K  dci  takings ;  in  a  word,  bad  adminidration,  far 
^-  i7iorc  dcdiiictive  than  cunipctiiion.  But  if  the  dil- 
trilniiion  of  their  powers  be  made  with  prudence 
and  occonomy,  if  the  Ipirir  of  property  direct  their 
operations,  their  is  no  obdacic  which  they  cannot- 
llirmount,  no  fuccefs  which  they  may  not  expert. 

But  would  not  this  ruccefs  a;ive  umbrage  to  tlic 
advoca  es  for  freedom  ?  Wovild  they  not  in  their 
turn  urge,  that  tliofe  rich  and  p(3werf  ul  companies 
would  alarm  private  men,  and  in  fome  meafurc 
dcHiroy  that  general  and  abfoiute  freedom  which  is 
lb  neceil^iry  to  trade  ? 

We  fhould   not  be  furprifed  at  this  ohjodion 
from  them  j  for  men,  both  in  their  aQiuns  and 
opinions,  are  more  commonly  guided   by  fyitcn) 
than  by  fads.     1  do  not  except   from  this  crroi 
the  grcatefl  part  of  our  v/ritcrs    upon    revenue^ 
Commercial  and  civil  liberty  are  the  two  tutelai 
deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  well 
jis  they.     But,  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  b] 
mere  words,   let   us  attend   to  the  idea  they  ar( 
meant  to  convey.     Let  us  afk  thofe  enthufmils  foi 
liberty,  what  they  would  wifli ;  whether  they  woul 
Jiave  the  laws  entirely  abolifh  thofe  ancient  compa-j 
pies,  that  every  citizen  might   freely  partake  of 
this  trade,  and  Ihould  equally  have  the  fame  means] 
of  procuring  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  f3m( 
refources  to  raife  a  fortune  ?  But  if  fuch  laws,  witi 
all  their  appearance  of  liberty,  are  in  lad  toralh 
txclufive,  let  us  not  be  induced  by  this  fahe  rea-s-j 
foning  to  adopt  them.     When  the  ftaie  allows  all 
it's  members  to  carry  on   a  trade  that  requires 
large  flock,  and  which  confequently  very  tew  ar( 
able   to  undertake  ^  I  would  afk,  what  advantage 
arifes  to  the  people  in  general  from  this  regulation  f 
It  feems  as  if  one  meant  to  laugh  at  their  crtduhty,] 
in  permitting  them  to  undertake  what  they  cannot 
execute.     If  the  companies  fnouid  be  totaliv  fu] 
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prcOVd,  there  will  be  no  India  trade,  or  it  will  be  B  O  o  K 
only  carried  on  by  a  few  cupiial  iiurchants.  ^• 

I  WILL  go  furtiicr  flill,  and,  waving  the  con- 
fideration  oF  the  exckilive  charter,  vcn  ure  to  al- 
firm  that  the  India  compunes,  froni  rlii*  nature  of 
their  torniation,  have  given  opp  »rtunitics  to  levc- 
ral  people  to  become  Jhurers  in  their  trade,  who 
svould  othcrwife  never  have  been  concerned  in  it. 
Let  us  lake  a  rex  lew  of  the  number  of  perlbns,  in 
ail  ftations,  and  of  all  ages,  that  are  proprietors, 
and  parrake  of  the  pr(;fits  of  the  trade,  and  it 
mud  be  owned,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more 
circumfcribed  if  it  iiad  been  in  privare  hands  -,  that 
the  formation  of  companies  has  only  difFufcd 
while  it  feemed  to  refhain  it;  and  that  the  mode- 
rate price  of  the  fhares  mufl  be  a  powerful  motive 
to  the  people,  to  wilh  for  the  prefervation  of  an 
cflablillimcnt,  which  opens  to  them  a  trnck  from 
which  they  would  for  ever  ha\e  been  cxcludjd  by 
a  free  trade. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  both  comp.nies  ar.d 
private  men  might  equally  fucceed  without  injur- 
ing one  another,  or  creating  any  murualjealoulics. 
The  companies  might  dill  purfue  thofe  great  ob- 
jeds,  wliich,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  can  only 
be  managed  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful  affociation. 
Private  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  thcm- 
felves  to  fuch  objeds  as  are  fcarcely  attended  to  by 
a  great  company,  but  might,  by  proper  osconomy, 
and  the  combination  of  many  fmail  fortunes,  ber 
come  a  fburce  of  riches  to  them. 

Statesnjen,  who  by  their  talents  are  called  to 
the  diredlion  of  public  alTIiirs,  mufl  determine  this 
point,  and  redify  the  ideas  of  an  obfcure  cinzeu, 
who  may  have  been  milled  by  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. The  fyflem  of  politics  cannot  too  foon  nor 
too  deeply  be  applied  to  regulare  a  trade  which 
io  ellentially  concerns  the  fate  of  naiior.s,  and  will 
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BOOK  probably  always  be  an  objcdt  of  the  grcateft  im- 
^j__j  portancc. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intcrcoiirfc  between  Europe 
and  India,  that  luxury,  which  lias  made  Aich  rapid 
progrefs  in  our  part  of  the  world,  fhoiild  be  banifh- 
cd  from  every  (late.  Our  effeminacy  fliould  not 
create  a  thoufand  wants  unknown  to  our  fore  fa- 
thers. The  rivalfliip  of  trade  fhould  no  longer  agi- 
tate the  feveral  nations  who  vie  with  each  other  in 
amaffing  riches.  Such  a  revolution  fhould  take 
place  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of 
men,  as  is  never  likely  to  happen.  Our  adtions 
fhould  be  regulated  according  to  the  principles 
of  nature,  which  we  feem  to  have  abandoned  for 
ever. 

Such  are  thejafl  reflexions  fuggefled  to  us  with 
rcfped  to  the  connections  of  Europe  with  Afia ; 
let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  America. 
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BOOK       VI. 


Diftovery  of  America.     Conquejl  of  Mexico  ;    and 
fettlements  nf  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the 
New  IV 01  Id, 

ANCIENT  Iiiflory   prefents  a  magnificent  BOOK 
fccne  to  our   view.     The  fuccellive  reprc-^_^^- 
fentation  of  great  revokuions,    heroic    rnanners,  parallel  of 
and  extraordinary  events,  will  become  more  and  ancient 
more   interedine,    the  more  uncommon   it   is  tOj"^^.^' 
meet  with  mcidents  that  bear  any  refemblance  to  ry. 
them.     The  period  of  founding  and  of  fubvert- 
ing  empires  is  pafl:.     The  man,  before  whom  the 
world  was  ftlent^  is  no  more.     The  feveral  nations 
of  the  earth,  after  repeated   fliocks,  after  all  the 
flruggles  between  ambition  and   liberty,  fcem   at 
length  totally  reconciled  with  the  wretched  tran- 
quillity  of   fervitude.      Battles   are    now    fought 
with  cannon,   for   the    purpofe  of  taking  a  few 
towns,  and  of  gratifying   the  caprices  of  a  few 
powerful  men:  formerly  rhey  were  fought  with 
the  fword,  in  order  to  overthrow  and  to  effablifh 
kingdoms,  'or  to  avenge  the  natural   rights    of 
mankind.     The  hiftory  of  the  world  is  become 
infipid  and  trifling  ^  and  yet  men  are  not  become 
more  happy.     A  regular  and  conflant  fyflem  of 
oppreflion  has  fucceeded  to  the  tumults  and  fl:orms 
of  conquefl  ;  and  we  behold,  with  a  degree  of  in- 
difference, the  various  ranks  of  (laves  aiuliinating 
each  other  with  their  chains,  for  the  amufcmenc 
of  their  mafteis. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  mofl: 
influence  over  the  reft,  fecms  to  have  fixed  itfelf 
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B  O  O  K  on  a  folld  and  durable  foundation.  It  is  compofed 
^'  ofcommuniues  that  arc  almofl:  equally  powerful, 
enlightened,  cxtcnfive,  and  jealous.  Tliey  wiil 
incroach  perpetually  upon  each  other  ^  and,  in  the 
midll:  of  this  continued  flucluation,  fome  will  be 
extended,  others  more  limited,  and  the  balance 
will  alternately  incline  to  different  fjdes,  without 
ever  being  entirely  dedroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of 
religion,  and  the  fpirit  of  conquefi:,  thofe  two 
dillurbers  of  the  univcrfe,  operate  no  longer  as 
they  have  done.  That  facred  lever,  whole  ex- 
tremity was  attached  to  the  earth,  and  whofe  cen- 
ter of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now  broken,  or 
much  weakened  :  and  kings  begin  to  difcover, 
not  for  the  happinefs  of  their  people,  which  con- 
cerns tliem  little,  but  for  their  own  private  in- 
tereft,  that  the  object  of  the  firft  importance  is  to 
obtain  riches  and  fecurity.  Hence  large  armies 
are  kept  up,  frontiers  arc  fortified,  and  trade  is 
encouraged. 

A  SPIRIT  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in 
Europe,  that  feems  to  open  a  vaft  fcene  of  fpecu- 
lation  to  individuals,  but  is  only  confident  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  corri- 
mercial  nations,  is  a  conflagration  that  deftroys 
them  all.  The  time  is  not  fiir  off,  when  the 
ikndion  of  government  will  extend  to  the  private 
engcgements  between  fubjedls  of  different  na- 
tions i  and  when  thofe  bankruptcies,  the  effects 
of  which  are  felt  at  immenfc  diftances,  will  be- 
come concerns  of  government,  in  thefe  mercan-j 
tile  ftates,  the  difcovery  of  an  ifland,  the  impor- 
tation of  a  new  commodity,  the  invention  of  fom( 
ufeful  machine,  the  confiruction  of  a  port,  th< 
eftablifhment  of  a  factory,  the  carrying  ofl['a  brand 
of  trade  from  a  rival  nation,  vvill  all  become  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  utmofb  importance;  and  the  annalj 
cf  nations  miifl  hereafter  be  written  by  commer-j 
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cinl  philofopliers,  as  iliey  were  formerly  by  hillorl-  book 
cal  orators.  v_«~v^-!^^ 

The  difcovery  of  a  new  world  was  alone  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  furnilh  matter  tor  our  curiofiiy.  A  vail 
continent,  entirely  uncuhivated,  human  naturvi 
reduced  to  the  mere  animal  llaie,  fields  without 
hnrvefls,  trcalurcs  without  proprietors,  Tocicties 
without  policy,  and  men  without  manners,  what 
an  intercding  and  in(lru(ttive  fpe^^acle  would  thcfe 
have  formed  for  a  Locke,  a  Buffon,  oraMon- 
telquieu!  What  coidd  have  been  (o  adonilliing^ 
ib  affecting,  as  an  account  of  their  voyage!  But 
the  image  of  rude  unpolilhed  nature  is  already 
disfigured.  We  lliall  endeavour  to  collect  the 
features  of  it,  though  now  half  effaced,  as  foon  as 
wc  have  defcribed,  and  delivered  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  poilerity,  tliofe  rapacious  and  cruel  Chrif- 
tians,  whom  chance  unfortunately  conduced  to 
this  other  hemifphere. 

Spain,  which  was  known  in  the  earliefl:  ages  Ancient 
nnder  the  names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberia,  was  m- '"^^" '";■'" 

*      ^  ~  ons  01 

habited  by  people,  who,  defended  on  one  fide  by  Spaiv., 
the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Pyrenees,  enjoy- 
ed in  peace  an  agreeable  climate  and  a  fruitful 
country,  and  who  governed  themfelves  according 
to  their  own  cuftoms.  The  fouthern  part  of  tins 
nation  had  in  fome  degree  emerged  from  it's  flate 
of  barbarifm,  by  fome  trifling  connections  it  had 
formed  with  foreigners;  but  the  inhabitanrson  the 
coafls  of  the  ocean  reiembled  all  thofe  nations  which 
know  no  otl:er  occupation  but  that  of  the  chace. 
They  were  (o  much  attached  to  this  kind  of  lite, 
that  they  left  the  toils  of  agriculture  to  their  wives  \ 
the  fatigues  of  which  they  had  encouraged  them  to 
fupport  by  eilablifhing  general  ailembhes  annual- 
ly, in  which  thofc  women,  wlio  had  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  theml'eives  in  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
received  public  applaufe. 

D  d  2  Here 
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K  Hi:Rii  wc  have  an  inflance  of  tlie  weaker  fcx 
being  employed  in  the  mod  laborious  occupations 
of  hte,  cither  favage  or  civilized  ;  the  yoking  giil, 
holding  in  her  delicate  hands  the  inflrument  of 
hufbandry  ;  and  her  mother,  perhaps  witli  child 
of  fccond  or  third  infant,  bending  h.r  body  over 
the^  plough,  and  thrufling  the  pjough-fhare  or  ihc 
fpadc  into  the  bofom  of  the  eanh  during  the 
mod  excellwe  heats.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  this 
phocnomenon  will  appear  to  a  man  who  reflct^ls, 
one  of  the  moll  altonidiing  that  occurs  in  the 
lingular  annals  of  our  fpecies.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  more  (Iriking  example  of  what 
refpedl  for  national  cuftoms  can  efted  ;  for  there 
is  lefs  heroifm  in  expofing  one's  life,  than  in  de- 
voting it  to  conftant  fatigue.  But  if  Inch  be  the 
power  of  men  colledled  together  over  the  minds 
of  women,  how  much  greater  would  that  of  wo- 
men, in  a  colledlive  body,  be  over  the  hearts  of 
men. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Spain,  when  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  rapacious  views  upon  a 
country  filled  with  riches,  which  were  unknown 
to  it's  inhabitants.  Thefe  merchants,  whofe  fhips 
covered  the  Mediterranean,  introduced  them- 
felves  as  friends,  who  came  to  barter  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  convenience  againfl:  metals  that  were 
thought  to  be  ufelefs,  The  temptations  of  a  trade 
fo  advantageous  in  appearance,  feduced  the  Spa- 
niards fo  powerfully,  that  they  permitted  thefe 
republicans  to  build  upon  their  coafts  houfes  for 
their  occafional  refidence,  mag-azinesfor  the  fecu 
rity  of  their  merchandlfe,  and  temples  for  the 
cxercife  of  their  religion.  Thefe  ellablifhments 
infenfibly  became  fortified  places,  of  which  this 
pov/er,  whofe  policy  was  fuperior  to  it's  military 
Ikill,  availed  itfclf  to  enflave  a  credulous  people, 
who  were  always  divided  among  themfeives,  and 
1  always 
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alwnys    irreconcilcablc    in    their    enmities.      By  B  o  o  K 
bribing    fome,     and    intimidating    others,    Car-       ^^• 
ihrige  llicceedcd   in   fubdning   Spain,    -and   even 
cffcded  this  with   Spanilh    loldiers  and   Spanilh 
weahh. 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  become  maflcrs 
of  the  moft  extenlivc  and  mofl  valuable  part  of 
this  fine  country,  they  fcemed  either  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  means  of  eflabhfhing  thJr  dominion 
there,  or  to  neglcdl  them.  Inftead  of  continuing 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  gr^ld  and  filver, 
with  which  the  conquered  nations  were  abun- 
dantly fupplied  from  tlieir  mines,  by  exchanging 
com^moditics  of  little  value  for  thofe  metals,  they 
chofe  :o  feize  them  by  force.  Nor  was  this  fpirit 
of  tyranny  confined  to  the  body  of  the  republic; 
it  alfo  ir.fluenced  the  generals,  the  officers,  the  pri- 
vate men,  and  even  the  merchants.  The  violence 
of  thefe  proceedings  threw  the  conquered  provinces 
into  a  flate  of  dcfpair,  and  excited  in  thofe  which 
were  yet  free,  an  extreme  averfion  for  (b  intolera- 
ble a  yoke.  In  this  fituation  they  all  of  them  re- 
folved  to  accept  of  alliftance,  as  fatal  to  them  as 
their  misfortunes  were  oppreilive.  Spain  became 
a  theatre  of  jealoufy,  ambition,  and  hatred,  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage. 

The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great 
obftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  beaiitifui  part  of 
Europe ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  be- 
longed to  neither  of  them,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
continued  quiet  fpcdators  of  the  conteft,  and  left 
the  rival  nations  time  to  deftroy  each  other.  But 
they  chofe  to  become  adors  in  the  bloody  fcene^ 
and  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  flaves  to  the 
Romans ;  in  which  flatc  they  remained  till  the  fifth 
century. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  mailers 
d{  the  world,  infpired   the  favage  nations  of  the 
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BOO  K  nortli  with  the  cnterpiifing  idc:i  of  invading   the 
^'-      pro\inccs  that  were  ill-govcrncd  and  ill-dcfcnded. 
The  Siievi,  the  Alani,  the  \^^nda!s,  and  the  Goths, 
palled   the   Pyrcnean    mountains.     TheCe    barb:i- 
rians,  being  K^bhcis  by  profeflion,  were  incapable 
ot  becoming  citizens,  a!:d  made  war  upon  each 
other.     The  Goths,  fuperior  in  abilities  or  good 
fortune,  fubdued  the  reli,  and  reduced  all  the  king-  4 
doms  of  Spain  into  one ;  which,  notwithflanding' 
the  defedts  in  it's  conflitution,  and  the  unbounded 
extortions  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  mer- 
chants, fupporied  itfelf  till  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  century. 

'  At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had   fubdued 
Africa  with  that    impetuofiiy  which  was  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  all  their  enterprifes,  eroded  the   fda. 
They  found  in  Spain  a  king  deflitute  of  virtue  and 
abilities;  a  multitude  of  courtiers,  and  no  ftatef- 
men  ;    foldiers  devoid  of   courage,  and  generals 
without  experience  •,  an  effeminate  people,  hold- 
ing tlie  government   in   contempt,    and  difpofedi 
to  change  their  majlcr ;  and  they  alfo  found  rebels, 
who  joined  them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burn- 
ing, and  maffacring  all  that  oppofed    them      la! 
lefs  than  three  years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  Chrif-j 
tians  was  deflroyed,  and  that  of  the  infidels  efla-j 
bliihed  upon  a  folid  foundation. 

Spain  was  indebted  to  it's  conquerors  for  the  f\i 
principles  of  tafle,  humanity,  politenefs,  and  piil-J 
lofophy  ;  as  alfo  for  introducing  into  the  countr] 
feveral  arts,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  Thefe  brij^ 
liant  profpeds  were  not  of  long  duration.  The] 
vere  foon  diffipated  by  the  numberlefs  fe6\s  thai 
firofe  among  the  conquerors,  and  the  irreparable 
fault  they  committed  in  eflablifhing  diflindt  fo- 
vereigns  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  do- 
minions. 


DURIN( 
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During  this  time,  the  Goihs,  who,  to  fcrc en  B  o  o  K 
thcmfclvcs  from  the  power  ol  the  MDhammcdans,  ^*- 
biid  (blight  aft  alyhim  w)  the  extremity  of  the  Aflii' 
rids,  were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  anarchy, 
plunged  in  a  barbarous  (late  of  ignorance,  op- 
prefied  by  their  fanaiica!  priefts,  languilhing  under 
inexprellible  poverty,  and  perpeiualiy  haralfed  by 
civil  wars.  LUider  the  influence  of  ihcle  cala- 
mities, far  from  thinking  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  divifions  fubfilling  among  their  enemies,  they 
were  fufilciently  happy  in  being  forgotten,  or  in 
not  being  known  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the 
crown,  which  v.  as  orginaliy  eledive,  became  he- 
reditary in  the  tenth  century;  as  foon  as  the  no- 
bility and  bifhops  became  incapable  of  didurbing 
the  itate  i  and  that  the  people,  raifed  from  Ha  very, 
were  admitted  to  a  (hare  of  the  government ;  tl:c 
national  fpirit  begp.n  to  revive.  The  Arabians, 
attacked  on  every  fide,  were  fuccellively  ft  ripped 
of  their  conquefts;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remain- 
ing. 

Their  fiill  would  have  been  more  rapid,  lind 
they  engaged  with  a  power  that  could  have  united, 
in  one  common  center,  the  conquefis  it  gained 
over  them.  But  the  revolution  was  not  effected 
in  this  manner.  The  Mohammedans  were  at- 
tacked by  different  chiefs,  each  of  which  was  at 
the  head  of  a  dinin<ft  (late.  Spain  was  di\ided 
into  as  many  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pmvinc:r,  * 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  lime,  fevcral  Uic- 
ceflions,  wars,  and  revoUuioiis,  ihac  thefe  fmall 
dates  were  at  laft  united  in  the  two  monarchies  of 
Caflile  and  Arragon.  At  length,  the  marriagr: 
of  Ifabella  with  Ferdinand  havmg  happily  joined 
all  the  crowns  of  Spain  into  one  family,  iliey 
found  themfelves  equal  to  the  cnterpiiu^  oj  .iuack- 


ing  the  kingdom  of  Grar.ada. 
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BOOK  THfi  Ante,  which  (l.ircdy  occupied  oiic-eighth 
y^-  pirt  of  the  pcninfiila  of  Spain,  had  alw^ays  bcrn 
in  a  floinifliing  condition  from  the  time  of  ilie 
invafion  of  the  Saracens;  but  it's  proipcriiy  Iiad 
jiicfcaled  in  proportion  as  the  fncccncs  of  the 
Chriilians  had  induced  a  greater  number  (jf  infi- 
dels to  take  refuge  tiiere.  It  confided  of  ihiee 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  rcil  of 
Europe  there  were  no  lands  lb  well  cultivated  •, 
manufadlurcs  fo  numerous  and  improved  ^  fo  re- 
gular and  fo  extenfive  a  navigation.  The  public 
revenues  amounted  to  feven  millions  of  livrcs*  ; 
a  prodigious  fum  at  a  lime  when  gold  and  filvcr 
were  veiy  Icarce. 

Thlse  fevcral  advantages,  far  from  deterring 
the  monarchs  of  Caflile  and  Arragon  from  in- 
vading Granada,  were  the  motives  that  principally 
urged  them  to  the  cnterprife.  They  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  ten  years  bloody  war,  in  order  tofub- 
due  this  flourifliing  province.  The  conquert  of  it 
was  completed  by  the  furrendcr  of  the  capital  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1492. 
Columbus  It  was  in  thefe  glorious  circumfl:anccs,  that 
defign  0/  Chridopher  Columbus,  a  man  of  obfcurc  birth, 
difcover-  whofe  knowledge  of  aftronomy  and  navigation  was 
gAme-  f^r  fuperior  to  that  of  his  cotemporaries,  propofed  j 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  happy  at  home,  to 
aggrandize  ihemfelves  abroad.  He  was  led  by  a 
fecret  impulfe  to  imagine  that  another  continent 
certainly  exifted,  and  that  he  was  the  perfon  de- 
fined to  difcover  it.  The  idea  of  Antipodes, 
which  fuperflition  had  condemned  as  liereiical 
and  impious,  and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chi- 
merical, appeared  to  this  penetrating  genius  to 
have  it's  foundation  in  truth.  This  idea,  perhaps 
the  grcateil  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind, 
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ta)k  (Irong  pofTcilion  of  his  iina<;ination  ;  and,  book. 
having  in  vain  propofcd  the  acquilitioii  of  a  new  ^  _} ' 
[lemilpherc  to  his  native  country  Genoa,  to  Por- 
tugal, where  he  then  refided,  and  even  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  niighi  liave  expected  would  readily 
have  concurred  in  any  maritime  enterprile,  lie  at 
nfl  communicated  his  views  and  his  projeds  to 
Ifabeila. 

The  minifters  of  this  princefs,  who  looked 
upon  the  fcheme  of  dilcoveriiig  a  new  world  as  the 
:ifrj^pring  of  a  diflempercd  biain,  treated  the 
author  of  it  for  fome  time  with  thofe  ans  of  con- 
temptuous infoience,  which  men  in  office  often 
put  on  with  thofe  who  have  nothing  but  genius  to 
recommend  them.  But  Columbus  was  not  to  be 
Jifcouraged  by  any  difficulties;  he  poflelTcd,  as 
ill  men  do  who  engage  in  extraordinary  enter- 
:>rifes,  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  which  renders 
them  ftiperior  to  the  cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the 
:ontempt  of  (lie  proud,  the  mean  arts  of  the  co- 
^•etous,  and  the  delays  of  the  indolent.  At  length, 
by  perfeverance,  fpirit,  and  courage,  joined  ta 
the  arts  of  prudence  and  management,  he  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle.  Having  obtained  three 
rmall  vefTcls,  and  ninety  men,  he  fet  fail  on  the 
third  of  Auguft  1492,  with  the  title  of  admiral 
3nd  viceroy  of  the  iflands  and  territories  he  fhould 
difcvover,  and  arrived  at  the  Canaries,  where  it  was 
lis  intention  to  caft  anchor. 

These  iflands,  firuated  at  the  diflance  of  fiveColumbu% 
bundred  miles  from  the  coafisof  Spain,  and  of  a  ^'^''^  ^f^ 
hundred  miles  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  arctheCana^ 
feven    in  number.      They  were  known   to    theries. 
Ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Fortunate   lllands  oifof'thefc 
It  was  at    tlie    mofl:   weflern    part   of   this  fmali  iilands. 
/\rchipelago   that   the    celebrated  Ptolemy,    who 
lived  in  the  fecond  century  of  the  Chriftjan  asra, 
[^ftablilhed  a  firll    meridian  j    from  whence    he 
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BOOK  computed  ilio  longitudes  of  all  tlic  places,  th( 
^*-  prenprraphical  pofition  of  which  he  determined. 
According  to  the  judicious  remark  of  three  Frtncli 
nrtronomcrs,  who  have  publiChed  fo  curious  and 
fo  inflruL^live  an  account  of  a  voyage  in  1771 
and  1772,  he  might  have  chofen  Alexandria  ror 
this  purpofe:  but  he  was  apprthenfive,  without 
doubt,  that  ihisprediledlion  for  his  country  might 
be  imitated  by  others,  and  that  fome  confufioa 
might  arife  from  thefe  variations.  The  plaa 
which  this  philofopher  adopted,  of  taking  for 
his  firfl  meridian,  that  which  appeared  to  leave 
to  t]]e  eaft  of  it  all  the  part  of  the  woild  then 
known,  was  generally  approved,  and  followed 
for  feveral  centuries.  It  is  only  in  modern  times, 
that  feveral  nations  have  improperly  fubftituted 
to  this  meridian,  that  of  the  capital  of  their  own 
empire. 

The  habit  that  had  been  contra(5tcd  of  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  the  Fortunate  Jflands,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  totally  negledled.  Some 
navigators  had  certainly  reconnoitred  anew  thefe 
pagan  territories,  fmce,  in  1344,  the  court  of 
Rome  gave  the  property  of  them  to  Louis  de  la 
Cerda,  one  of  the  Infants  of  Caflile.  Obflinately 
thwarted  by  the  head  of  his  family,  this  prince 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
extraordinary  liberality,  when  Bcthencourt  went 
from  Rochelle,  on  the  6th  of  May  1402,  and  two 
months  after,  feized  upon  Lancerota.  It  being 
impoHible  for  him  to  proceed  any  farther  with 
the  forces  he  had  remaining,  this  adventurer  de- 
termined to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Caflile 
of  all  the  conquers  he  fhould  make.  With  the 
fuccours  furnifhed  him  by  this  monarch,  he  feized 
upon  Fnerteventura  in  1404.,  upon  Gomera  in 
1405,  and  upon  the  ifle  of  Ferro  in  1406.  Ca- 
nary, Palma,  and  Teneriftc,  did  not  fubmi:  tifl 
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148;,   i4;is  and  I4g6.      This  Archipelago,  by  B  O  O  K 
the  name   of  tl.c  Canary   lll-.inds,     has   ever  fince       ^  *• 
ninJc  par*  of  the  Spaiiilh  dominions,  and  has  been 
governed  by  the  laws  of  Cadile. 

Thk  Canaries  Ciijoy  the  advantage  of  a  fl-cy  that 
is  :j:cncrally  tcrenc.  The  heat  is  great  on  the 
C(\iU5  ;  but  the  air  is  agreeably  temperate  upon 
the  plnccs  thnt:  are  a  little  higher;  and  too  cold 
upon  lome  ot-  the  m  vuniains  that  are  covered 
Aviili  (how  the  grcateft  part  of  the  year. 

All>  01  nearly  all  the  ^its  and  animals  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World,  thrive  upon  the  dif- 
ferenc  kinJs  of  toil  in  iheie  iflands.  They 
tut  mill  oils,  fome  filk,  a  great  deal  of  perelia  *, 
and  a  ccafidcrable  quantity  of  fugar,  inferior  to 
that  which  comes  from  America.  TliC  corn  they 
fupply  is  mod  commonly  fufficicnt  lor  the  con- 
fiinu-jfoii  of  the  country ;  and,  without  mention- 
ing liquors  of  a:i  inferior  kind,  their  exports  in 
wine  amount  annually  to  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
pipes  of  malmfey. 

In  176S,  the  Canaries  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  fifty-fi/e  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
inhabitants,  exclufive  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
clergy,  nine  hundred  and  twenty -two  monks, 
and  fevcn  hundred  and  forty-fix  nuns.  Twenty- 
nine  thoufand  eight  hundred  of  thefe  inhab'tar.ts 
were  embodied  into  a  regiment.  Thefe  militia 
were  nothing  at  that  period  ;  but  they  have  fince 
been  a  little  difcipiined,  as  well  as  ail  the  troops  in 
the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 

All  HOUGH  the  audience,  or  fuperior  tribunal 
of  juflice  be  in  the  ifland  particularly  called  Ca- 
nary, yet  the  iiland  of  TentrifFe,  which  is  knouu 
by  it's  volcanos,  and  by  a  mountain  which,  ac- 
cording to   the  lated  and  beii  obfcrvaiions,  rifcs 

*  A  fungous  fuhltance  from  v.hich  a  red  d}€  ic  extracted. 
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BOO  Konc  thoiifand  nine  hundred  and  four  toifes  above 
^1^  ^  the  level  of  the  (ca,  is  confidered  as  the  capital  of 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  mofl  extenfive,  the 
richefl,  and  the  moft  populous.  It  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor-general,  and  the  feat  of 
adminiftration.  The  traders,  who  are  almoft  all 
Englifh  or  Americans,  make  their  purchafes  in 
it's  harbour  of  Sainte  Croix,  and  take  in  ihcir  car- 
goes there. 

The  money  which  thefe  merchants  bring  to 
the  iflands,  feldom  circulates  in  them.  It  is  not 
carried  off  by  the  imports,  fince  they  confid  only 
in  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  a  tax  of  fix  per 
cent,  on  all  exports  and  imports  :  inconfiderable 
refources,  which  mufl  be  abforbed  by  the  expences 
of  fovereignty.  If  the  Canaries  fend  annually 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  *  to  the 
mother-country,  it  is  for  the  fuperflition  of  tlie 
crufadcs:  it  is  for  one  half  of  the  firfl  year's 
falaries  paid  to  the  crown,  by  thofe  vvho  have 
obtained  any  pofl  under  government :  it  is  for 
the  droit  dcs  lances^  fubftituted  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  to  the  obligation  formerly  impofed 
upon  all  titled  perfons,  of  following  the  king  to 
war;  it  is  for  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the 
bifhoprics,  which,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  be,  belongs  to  the  government  :  it  is 
for  the  produce  of  the  lands  acquired  or  prefervcd 
by  fome  families  refiding  in  Spain:  in  a  word, 
jt  is  to  defray  the  expences  of  thofe,  who  by  a 
teiliefs  difpofition,  ambition,  or  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  are  prompted  to  quit  the 
Archipelago. 

So  confiderable  an  exportation  of  fpecie  has 
kept  the  Canaries  conflantly  exhautled.  They 
would  have  emerged  from  this  fituation,  had  they 
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:)ccn  fufFcrcd  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  liberty  v»hich,  B  o  o  IC 
in  1657,  ^vas  grantee!  ihcm,  oF  fitting  out  every  ^^^V^^^ 
l^car  for  the  other  hemilphcre,  five  ihips  laden 
kvith  a  thoufand  tons  of  provilions  or  merchan- 
iife.  Unfortunately,  the  reftrainis  put  upon  this 
;radc  at  Cadiz,  gradually  reduced  it  to  the  fend- 
ng  of  one  very  Ihiall  veflel  to  Caracca.  This 
yranny  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  we  fhall  (peak 
>f  it's  decline,  after  we  have  accompanied  Coluni- 
5US  to  the  great  fcene  upon  which  his  genius  and 
:ourage  are  going  to  be  difplaycd. 

On  the  fixth  of  September,  the  admiral  quitted 
jomera,  where  his  tcx)  feeble  vefTels  had  been  re- 
)aired,  and  his  provifions  renewed  :  he  then  aban- 
loned  the  track  purfued  by  preceding  navigators; 
ind  dire(ftcd  his  coiirfe  weft  ward,  in  order  to  get 
nto  an  unknown  ocean. 

In  a  little  time,  the  fhip's  crews,  terrified  at  the 
dea  of  the  immenfe  traft  of  fca  that  feparated 
hem  from  their  native  country,  began  to  exprefs 
heir  fears.  They  murmured,  and  the  mod  vio- 
ent  of  the  mutineers  propofed  fcveral  times  that 
hey  fhould  throw  the  author  of  their  danger 
•verboard.  His  mofl:  zealous  adherents  were 
ven  without  hope;  and  he  had  now  nothing  to 
xpedt  either  from  feverity  or  mildnefs.  The  ad- 
niral  then  fpake  to  them  in  the  following  terms  : 
/  the  land  does  not  appear  in  three  days  tivie^  I 
ive  myfelf  up  to  your  refentment.  The  fpcech 
/as  bold,  but  not  rafh. 

For  fome  time  pafi:,  on  founding,  he  had  found 

bottom,  and  from  other  circumflances,  which 

re  feldorn   deceitful,  he   had  reafon  to  conchide 

hat    he    was    not    far   from    the    objccl    of    his 

urfuit. 

The  New  World  was  difcovercd  in  the  month  Arrival  of 
f  Odober.  Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the  j^^^^rNevv' 
iicayaS;,  or  Bahama  illands,   which  he  called  San-  Woi-id. 

Salvador, 
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B  GO  K  Silv.vior,  aiul  look  pofrcnii)n  of  it  in  ihe  name  of 
^'-      Imbclln.       No   European   nt  that  umc  irnagmcc! 
ihat  there  could  be  any  injuflice  in  fcizing  upvjn  a 
country  v/hic!i  was  not  inhabited  by  Chriiliaus. 

The  illanderson  fccitig  the  fhips,  and  a  race  of 
men  fo  different  from  themfclves,  were   terrified 
and  ran  nwny.      The  Spaniards  caught    fomc  o 
tliem,  treated  them    vvitli  great  civility,  and  dil- 
mifled  them  loaded  with  preicnts. 

This  behaviour  entirely  diifipated  ti^e  fears  oF 
tlie  whole  nation  :  the  inhabitants  appeared  upo; 
the  fliore  without  arms.  Several  of  them  cj^nK 
on  board.  They  viewed  every  thing  wiih  admi- 
ration. Tiieir  manners  were  free  and  open. 
They  brought  fruits.  They  ailldcd  the  Spaniard 
in  getting  on  ihore,  by  taking  them  upon  their 
Ihoulders.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing iilands  fhewed  the  fame  obliging  dii'pofuion. 
The  failors,  fent  by  Columbus  to  make  difco- 
veries,  every  where  met  with  the  kindefl  recep- 
tion. Men,  women,  and  children,  were  employ- 
ed in  procuring  provifions  for  them.  They  filled 
the  hammocks  where  they  flept  with  the  fined 
•      cotton. 

Tell  me,  render,  whether  thefe  were  civilized 
people  landing  among  favages,  or  favages  among 
civilized  people  ?  Of  what  confequence  was  it 
that  they  were  naked  ;  that  they  dwelt  in  ihe  midfl 
of  the  foreils,  and  lived  under  huts  ;  that  there 
was  neither  a  code  of  laws  among  them,  nor  civil 
or  criminal  juflice,  provided  they  were  mild, 
humane,  beneficent,  and  polTeifed  all  the  vir- 
tues that  diliinguifh  the  human  fpecies.^  Alas' 
people  with  the  fame  behaviour  would  have  met 
with  the  fame  reception  every  where.  Let  us 
forger,  if  it  be  polfible,  the  inftant  of  this  difco- 
very,  this  firft  interview  between  two  worlds,  or 

rather 
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ailicr  let  us  recall  it  to  our  memory,  only  to  in-  BOOK 
ireafe  our  dctclliiion  of  the  one  wc  mhabit.  ^*' 

But  it  was  gold  the  Spaniards  wanted,  and 
hey  loon  found  it.  Several  of  the  favages  wore 
)rnaments  made  of  this  precious  metaJ,  wliich 
hey  prefcnied  to  their  new  gucl^s  ^  ulio  on  their 
)art  were  more  dirgiidcd  wiih  the  naked  appear- 
ince  and  fnnplicity  of  ihefe  people,  than  touclied 
,vi(h  their  kindnel's.  They  were  incapable  of  dif- 
:erning  in  them  the  genuine  characters  of  nature, 
^urpriled  to  find  men  of  a  copper  colour  v^ithout 
}eaids  or  hair  on  their  bodiei^,  tliey  looked  upon 
hem  as  a  race  of  imperfed  animals,  who  were 
)nly  to  be  treated  wiih  humanity,  till  the  necef- 
ary  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
icighbouring  countries,  and  the  feat  of  the  gold 
nines. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  feveral  fmaller  iflands,  The  Sjja- 
[Tolumbus  landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a  large  one  '■'^j'.^^  . 
:alled    by  the  natives  Hayti  ;    to  which  he  gave  fi.ft  fettul 
he  name  of  Hifpaniola,  and  which  is  now  called  mem  in 
5an  Domingo  ;  he  was  conduced  thither  by  fome  ^^i^^'do- 
'avages  of    the    other   iilands,    who  accompanied  mingo. 
lim  v.ithout  the  leafl   diflruft,  and  gave  him   to  ^J^ne^s 
jnderfland,  that  it  was  the  great  ifland  which  fur-  habitants' 
lifhed  them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  of  this 
^ager  to  acquire.  ^^^'^' 

The  ifland  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
"agues  in  length,  and  fixty,  and  in  fome  places 
=''g^O'i  '"  breadth,  is  divided  from  eall  to  weft 
3y  a  chain  of  mountains,  whicli  occupy  the  cen- 
xrof  the  ifland,  and  are  for  die  moft  part  fleep. 
[t  was*  diflributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms, 
(he  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in  perfecl  amity. 
Their  kings,  who  were  called  Caciques,  were  fo 
nuch  the  more  abfolute,  as  they  were  much  be- 
oved.  The  complexion  of  thefe  people  was 
nuch  fairer  dian  that  of  thofe  in  the  other  iflands. 

They 
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B  O  C)  K  Thoy  painted  their  bodies.  The  men  went  quite 
_\^^^  naked.  The  women  wore  a  kind  of  cotton  pet- 
ticoat, which  reached  no  further  than  their  knees. 
Hie  girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their 
food  was  maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  flicll-fifh.  As 
ihey  were  temperate,  nimble,  and  adive,  but 
not  ftrong,  they  were  averfe  from  labour.  They 
lived  free  from  care  in  a  ftate  of  agreeable  indo- 
lence. Their  time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diver- 
fjon,  and  deep.  By  the  accounts  the  Spaniards 
give  of  them,  they  fhewed  little  marks  of  under- 
llanding;  and  indeed  illandcrs,  who  hve  in  a 
ftaie  oT  feparation  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  muft 
of  neceiliiy  have  very  confined  ideas.  Detached 
focieiies  arrive  at  improvement  by  flow  and  diffi- 
cult advances.  They  derive  no  advantages  from 
thofe  difcoveries,  which  time  and  experience  throw 
in  the  way  of  other  people  :  neither  do  the  chances 
of  acquiring  knowledge  occur  fo  frequently  among 
thetn. 

The  Spaniards  themfelves  confefs,  that  thefc 
people  were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge, 
and  almofl:  divefted  of  any  pafllon  whatever.  They 
were  ignorant,  but  fhewed  no' de fire  of  being  in- 
formed. This  indifference,  and  the  confidence 
they  repofed  in  (Irangers,  prove  that  they  were 
happy.  Their  hiftory,  and  their  notions  of  mo- 
rality, were  contained  in  a  colledion  of  fongs, 
which  they  learn  from  their  infancy ;  and  they  had, 
in  common  with  all  nations,  fome  fables  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they 
were  not  much  attached  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  iFiany  others,  they  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their  deftruc- 
tion ;  who  pretend  that  thefe  ifianders,  whofe 
manners  were  To  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a  num- 
ber uf  malevolent  beings.     The  worfhippers  of  a 

malevolent 
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malevolent  deity  can  never  be  good  ihcnnrelves.  BOOK 
But  of  what  confcquence  were  tiieir  deities  or^_^^ 
llicir  mode  of  worfliip  ?  Did  ihey  queflion  the 
R rangers  upon  the  fubjcifl  of  their  religion  ?  Or 
ivas  their  belief  a  motive  of  curiofity,  hatred,  or 
:ontempt  for  them  ?  They  were  the  Europeans, 
kvho  condu(fled  thcmfelves  as  if  they  had  been 
idvifed  by  the  dajnion  of  ilie  iflandcrs ;  and  the 
flandcrs  behaved  as  if  they  had  obeyed  the  Deity 
3f  the  Europeans. 

They  had  no  law  that  limited  the  number  of 
heir  wives.  It  was  cnmrhoii  for  one  of  them  to 
lave  fome  privileges  and  diilindions  allotted  to 
ler ;  but  thcfe  gave  her  no  authority  over  the 
•ell.  She  was  the  one  whom  the  hufl:5and  loved 
he  bed,  and  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  brfl 
)eloved.  On  the  death  of  her  hufband,  fhe  fome- 
imes  caufed  herfclf  to  be  buried  in  the  ihme  grave 
vith  him.  This  was  not  a  cudom,  a  duty,  or  a 
5oint  of  honour,  among  thefe  people;  but  the 
\'ife  found  it  impoHible  to  furvive  the  object  of 
ler  tendered:  afTedion.  This  freedom  in  love  and 
narriage,  which  was  authorized  by  their  laws  and 
nanners,  was  by  the  Spaniards  called  debauchery, 
icentioufnefs,  and  vice  :  and  to  the  pretended  ex- 
:eiTive  indulgence  of  the  iflanders  in  this  panicu- 
ar,  they  attributed  the  origin  of  a  difgraceful  and 
leflrudive  difeafe,  which  is  generally  thought  to 
lave  been  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  dil'cove- 
y  of  America. 

These  iilanders  had  no  other  vveapon  than  a 
>ow  and  arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which 
>eing  hardened  in  the  fire  was  fomctimes  armed 
'ith  lliarp  ftones,  or  the  bone  of  a  filh.  The  or- 
inary  drefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  itfelf  an  impe- 
etrable  armour  againfi:  arrows  of  tliis  kind,  Ihot 
^ith  Jittle  dexterity.  Thefe  weapons  and  fome 
Tiall  clubSj  or    laiher  large   ilicks,  whidi  cuuld 

Vol.  If.  E  e  Uld-.m 
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BOOK  fcldom  give  a  mortal  blow,  were  far  from  making 
^  '•      tlicfe  people  formidable. 

Thky  were  didinguifhed  into  different  claflcs, 
one  of  which  had  a  claim  to  a  kiiid  of  nobility;  but 
we  arc  little  acquainted  cither  with  the  preroga- 
tives annexed  to  thisdiflindlion,  or  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  This  ignorant  and  favage  people 
had  alfo  forcerers  among  them,  who  have  always 
been  either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Columbus  omitted  no  attention  that  might  en- 
gage the  friendfliip  of  thefe  iflanders.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  made  them  fenfible,  that,  though  he 
had  no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want 
the  power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  prefence 
of  the  furprifmg  effe6\s  oF  his  artillery,  convinced 
them  of  the  truth  of  what  he  faid.  They  looked 
iipou  the  Spaniards  as  men  defcended  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  the  prefents  they  received,  were,  in  their 
eflimation,  not  mere  curiofities,  but  facred" things.  • 
This  error  was  productive  of  great  advantages; 
nor  was  it  removed  by  any  adt  of  folly  or  cruelty. 
They  gave  the  favages  red  caps,  glafs  beads,  pins, 
knivcF,  and  bells,  and  received. in  return  gold  and 
pro  V  in  on  s. 

Columbus  availed  himfelf  of  this  harmony  to 
fix  upon  a  place  for  a  iettlement,  which  he  de- 
figned  iliould  be  the  center  of  all  his  future  pro- 
jecls.  He  erected  a  fort  with  tlie  alfillance  of  tl:e 
jllanders,  who  cheerfully  laboured  to  forge  chains 
for  themfclves.  He  left  thirty-nine  Caftilians  in 
the  place  ;  and,  having  reconnoitred  the  greateft 
part  of  the  illand,  ftt  lail  for  Spain. 

He  arrived  at  Palos,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  from 
vv'hence  he  had  failed  ih^xn  months  before.  He 
proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court 
refided.  This  jcurne}^  was  a  triumph.  The  no- 
bility and  the  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  fol- 

iuwed" 
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lowed  him  in  crowds  to  the  prcfencc  of  Fcrdi- E  O  o  K 

nand  and  llhbclla.     He  prdcrntcd  to  ihcm  ibme  ^ ^^ 

illandcis,  who  liad  vuluiitaiily  accompanied  him. 
He  produced  pieces  of  gold,  birds,  co:tun, 
and  many  ciuiofitics,  which  were  valuable  on 
account  of  their  novehy.  Such  a  variety  of  un- 
common objects,  expofcd  to  :hc  view  of  a  people 
whole  vaniry  infl.imed  by  imagination  magnified 
every  thing,  made  tliem  fancy  tl^at  they  law  an 
inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  fiuwi/ig 
into  their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fprcad,  and 
reached  even  to  the  throne.  At  the  pubhc  audi- 
ence the  fovereigns  gave  to  Columbus,  he  was 
permitted  to  be  covered,  and  to  lit  as  a  grandee 
of  Spain.  He  related  his  voyage  to  them.  They 
loaded  him  with  carefles,  commendations,  and  ho- 
nours; and  foon  after  he  reimbarked  with  feven- 
teen  fail,  to  make  new  difcoveries,  and  tocftablifh 
colonies. 

Ont  his  arrival   at  San    Domingo  with   fifteen 
iuindred  men,   foldiers,    artificers,    and    milliona- 
ries ;  with   provifions   for   their  fubfiflence  ^  with 
the  feeds  of  all  the  plants  that  were  thought  like- 
ly to  thrive   in  this  hot  and  damp  climate;  and 
i  with  the  domeftic  animals  df  the  old  hcmifphere, 
;  of  which   there   was  not  one  in  the  new  one,  Co- 
i  lumbus    found    nothins:    but    ruins   and    carcafes 
|.  upon  the  fpot  where  he  had  Ich  fortifications  and 
;  Spaniards.     Thefe  plunderers  had  occafioned  their 
I  own  deilru(flion  by  their  hauglity,  licentious,  and 
tyrannical  behaviour;  and  he  had   the  addrcfs  to 
I  perfuade  thole  who  had  lefs  moderation  than  him- 
I  iclf,  that   it    was  good   policy   to    poftpone   their 
i  revenge  to  another  time.     A   fort,  honoured  with 
the   name   of    Ifabella,    v/as    conn:rud\ed    on    the 
;  borders  nf  (he  ocean  ;  and  that  of  Saint  Thomas 
was  ereded  on  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  where  tlis 
f  iflanders  gath.ered  from  the  torrents,  ih^  gieateft 

E  e  ii  part 
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BOOK  part  of  the  gold  they  iifed  for  tlicir  ornaments^ 
^^^}\^^j  iind    where    ilie    conquerors   intended    to    open 
mines. 

While  thcfc  works  were  carrying  on,  the  pro- 
vifions  that   had   been  brought  from  Europe  had 
been  either  confumed  or  were  fpoilt.     The  colony 
had  not  received  frefli  ones  enough  to  fupply  the 
deficiency  -,  and  foldiers,  or  failors,  had  neither  had 
any  leifuie,  knowledge,  or  inclination  enough  to 
produce  frefh   articles  of  fubfiflence.     It  became 
necelTary   to  have  recourfe  to  the   natives  of  the 
country,  who  cultivating  but  little,  were  unable  to 
iubfift  Grangers,  who,  though  they  were  the  mod 
moderate  perfons  of  the  old  hemifphere,  yet  con- 
fumed  each  of  them  as  much  as  would  have  been 
fufficicnt  for  feveral   Indians.     Thefe  uniortunate 
people  gave  up  all  they  had,  and  flill  more  was  re- 
quired.    Thefe  continual  exadtions  produced  an 
alteration  in  their  charader,  which  was  naturally- 
timid;  and  all  the  Caciques,  except  Guacanahari, 
v/ ho  had  nrfl:  received  the  Spaniards  in  hisdomi* 
nions,  refolved  to  unite  their  forces,  in  order  to 
break  a  yoke  which  was  becoming  every  day  more 
intolerable. 
Cruelties        Columbus   defined  from  purfuing  his  difco- 
ted^b^^the  ^^^'^s,  in  order  to  prevent,  or  put  a  flop  to  this 
conquerors  11  nexpetled   danger.     Although  two-thirds  of  his 
at  San  Do-  followers  had  been  hurried  to  the  grave  by  mifery, 
and  their    ^Y  ^^^   climate,    and   by  debauchery ;    although 
ctfeas.       ficknefs  prevented  many  of  thofe  who  had  efcaped 
thefe  terrible  fcourges  from  joining  him  ;  and  al* 
though   he  could   not  muller  more  than  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  twenty  horfe  to  face  the  cnemy^ 
yet  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  afraid  of  at- 
tacking, in  1495,  in  the  plains  of  Vega-Real,  an 
army,  which  hiftorians  in  general  have  computed 
a  I  one  hundred  thoufand   men.     The  chief  pre- 
z  caution 
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caution  tnkcii  was  to  fall  upon  ilicfc  troops  in  the  BOOK 
night  lime.  ^^ 

The  unhappy  iilandcrs  were  conquered  before 
the  adion  began.  Tiicy  conlidercd  the  Spaniards 
as  beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  Their  admiration, 
rclpcCt,  and  fear,  were  incieafcd  by  the  European 
armour;  and  the  fight  of  the  cavalry  in  particular 
aftoniflied  tliem  beyond  meafure.  Many  of  them 
were  fimple  enough  to  behcve  that  the  man  and 
the  horfe  were  the  lame  animal,  or  a  kind  of  deity. 
Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againfl  tliefe 
imprelnons  of  terror,  they  could  liave  made  but  a 
faint  rehllance.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and 
a  difcipline  to  which  they  were  Grangers,  mud  have 
eafily  diiperfed  them.  They  fled  on  all  fides.  To 
punil"h  them  for  their  rebellion,  as  it  was  callrd, 
every  Indian  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  fub- 
jeded  to  a  tribute  in  gold  or  in  cotton,  according 
to  the  dillrid  he  lived  in. 

This  arrangement  of  matters,  which  rcquirej 
alliduous  labour,  appeared  the  greatcd  of  evils  to 
a  people  who  were  not  ufed  to  be  employed. 
The  defire  of  getting  rid  ©f  their  oppreflbrs,  be- 
came their  only  palfion.  As  they  entertained  no 
further  hope  of  their  being  able  to  fend  them 
away  by  force,  the  idea  occurred  to  them,  in 
1496,  of  expelling  them  by  famine,  in  lliis  view^ 
they  fowed  no  more  maize,  they  puiled  up  the 
caflava  roois  that  were  already  planted,  and  they 
themfelves  took  refuge  among  the  moft  birren  and 
fteep  rocks. 

Desperate  refolutions  are  feldom  attended 
with  fuccefs  ;  accordingly,  that  v/hich  the  Indians 
had  taken  proved  extremely  fatal  to  th.em.  The 
gifts  of  rude  and  uncultivated  nature  were  noj 
lafficient  for  their  fupport,  as  they  liad  inconfi- 
derately  expected  they  would  be  j  and  their  afy- 
jum,  however  difficult  of  accefs,  was  not  able  to 

farcer; 
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BOOK,  fcrecn  th^m  from  the  purfuits  of  their  incenfed  ty- 
^*-  rains,  who,  during  this  total  privation  of  local  re- 
fources,  accidentally  received  fome  provifiona  from 
the  mother  country.  Tiicir  rage  was  carried  to 
llich  a  height,  that  they  trained  up  dogs  to  hunt 
and  devour  thcfe  unhappy  men  ;  and  it  has  even 
been  laid,  thai  fome  of  ihe  Cailiiiajis  had  made  a 
vow  to  mafliacre  twelve  Indians  every  day  in  ho- 
nour of  tlie  twelve  Apofllcs.  Before  this  event, 
the  ifland  was  reckoned  to  contain  a  million  of  in- 
habitants. A  third  parr  of  this  confidcrable  po* 
pulation  perilhed  on  this  occafion,  by  fatigue,  hun- 
ger, and  the  fword. 

ScARCii  had  the  remains  of  thefe  unfortunate 
pcjople,  who  had  elcaped  fo  many  difaH-ers,  return- 
ed to  their  habitations,  where  calamities  of  another 
kind  were  preparing  for  them,  than  divilions  arofe 
among  their  perfecutors.  The  removal  of  the 
capital  of  the  colony  fro,m  the  north  to  the.fouth, 
from  Ifabella  to  San  Domingo,  migtit  poiTibly 
furnifh  a  pretence  for  fome  complaints  :  but  the 
did'entions  had  their  chief  origin  in  the  paffions 
raifed  to  an  uncomimoii  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion under  a  burning  fky,  and  not  fufficiently  re- 
ftrained  by  an  authority  not  properly  eftabli^Tied. 
When  the  bufmefs  was  to  dethrone  fome  cacique, 
to  plunder  fome  diftrict,  or  to  exterminate  fome 
village,  the  commands  of  Columbus's  brother, 
or  of  his  reprefentaiive  Were  readily  obeyed. 
After  the  fharing  of  the  booty,  the  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence became  again  the  prevailing  fpirit : 
and  their  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities  were 
only  attended  to.  The  parties  at  length  took  up 
arms  againfl:  each  other,  and  war  v.  as  openly  de- 
cl^ired. 

DtiRiNG  the  ecu rfe  of  thefe  divifions,  the  admi- 
ral was  in  Spain,  where  he  had>returned  in  order 
to  aolwer  the  accufattons  that   \^ere  incefiantly; 

renewed 
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renewed  r.gainfl  Iiim.  The  recital  of  all  the  grent  B  O  O  ^ 
aClions  he  hnd  pcrfbimcd,  and  the  cxfKifiiion  of^  ^^• 
all  the  uftful  things  he  meant  to  carry  into  exc- 
ciition,  cafily  regained  him  the  confidence  of  ila- 
bL^ln.  Ferdinand  hwrnfclf  began  to  be  a  little  re- 
conciled to  th:^  id:a  of  diflant  voyages.  The 
plan  of  a  regular  form  of  government  was  traced, 
which  was  firll  to  be  tried  at  San  Domingo,  and 
afterwards  adopted,  with  fuch  alterations  as  expe- 
rience fhould  have  fliewn  to  be  neccffary,  in  the 
feveral  fettlements,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
might  be  founded  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Men, 
Ikilled  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  were  care- 
fully felecled ;  and  the  government  took  upon 
itfelf  to  pay  and  to  maintain  them  for  feveral 
years. 

The  people  thought  differently  from  their  ff> 
vereigns.  Time,  which  brings  on  rcikftion  when 
the  firft  tranfporis  of  enihuhafm  are  pafled,  had 
extinguiflied  the  defire  originally  fo  ardent,  of 
going  to  the  New  World.  It's  gold  was  no 
longer  an  objedl  of  temptation  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  livid  complexions  of  all  thofe  who  returned 
hom.e;  the  fevere  and  difgraceful  didemp^rs  witli 
which  mod  of  them  were  afflicled ;  the  accounts 
of  the  unwholcfomcnefs  of  the  climiate,  of  rb.e 
numbers  who  had  lort:  their  lives,  and  the  hard- 
fhips  they  had  undergone  from  the  fcarcity  of 
provifions  ^  an  unwillingncfs  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreigner,  the  feverity  of  whofc  dif- 
cipline  was  generally  cenfured  ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
jealoufy  that  was  entertained  of  his  growing  re- 
putation ;  all  thefe  reafons  contributed  to  produce 
an  infuperable  prejudice  againft  San  Domingo  in 
the  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  only  Spa- 
niards who,  'till  the  year  1593,  ^^'^^^  allowed  to 
embark  for  that  ifltnd. 

It 
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It  was  ahloluiely  ncceflary,  however,  to  pro- 
cure colon  ids  ^  ih^  admiral  therclore  propolai  to 
have  recourfc  to  tlic  prifons,  and,  to  reiciie  cri- 
minals from  death  and  infamy,  for  the  purpofc  of 
ciggrar.dizlng  tlu-ir  country,  of  which  ih-.y  were 
the  rcfufe  and  the  diTgrrice.  This  project  would 
have  been  attended  vviih  fewer  inconveniences  in 
luen  colonics  as,  having  gained  a  more  iblid  tfta- 
blifhment,  might,  by  the  force  of  ihcir  laws,  have 
retrained  or  correcfied  ticeniious  and  profligate 
individuals  i  but  infant  ilates  require  founders  of 
a  different  charadter  from  a  fet  of  rogues.  Ame- 
rica will,  perhaps,  never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of 
that  alloy  which  debafcd  the  firfl  colonies  that 
were  tranfported  thither  from  Europe  j  and  Co^ 
lumbus  himfelf  was  foon  convinced  o(  the  injudi-j 
cious  advice  he  had  given. 

Had  this  enterprifing  feaman  carried  out  withl 
him  men  of  the  common  flamp,  he  might,  during 
the  voyage,  have  infpired  them  with  honefl  prin- 
ciples at  lead,  if  nor  with  high  notions  of  honour.' 
Thefe  perfons  on  their  arrival  would  have  confli-j 
tnted  a  majoruy,  and,  by  fetting  the  example  of 
obedience,  would  necefTarily  have  brought  back  tol 
order,  thofe  who  had  deviated  from  it.  Such  a| 
harmony  would  have  been  produdive  of  the  moftj 
falutary  effecfts,  and  have  eftablifned  the  colony  on] 
the  mofl  folid  foundation.  The  Indians  would 
have  been  treated  in  a  beiter  manner,  the  mines 
worked  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  taxes  morej 
eafily  levied.  The  mother  country,  animated  byj 
this  fuccefs  to  greater  exertions,  might  have  form-] 
ed  new  fettlements,  which  would  have  augmente( 
the  glory,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  Spain.] 
Thele  important  events,  which  might  have  been, 
brought  forward  in  a  few  years,  were  rendered! 
abortive  by  this  hafty  idea. 

The 
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The  malcfacf^ors  who  accompanied  Columbus,  B  o  o  k 
in  couiundion  vviih   the  pluntlcrers   ihat   irilcftcd  ^     ^' 
San  Domingo,  formed  one  of  ihe  nu)(l  unnatural 
kinds  of  fociety  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the 
globe.      Their   mutual    coalition   enabled    them 
boldly  'to  let   all  authority  at  defiance  ;  and   the 
impolfibility  of  fubduing  them,  made  it  neccflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  aitcmpis  to  briiig  them  over. 
Several  were  tried  in  vain.     At  length,  in   1499, 
it  was  fuggefied,  that  to  the  lands  which  every 
Spaniard   received,  a   greater  or  jcls  number  of 
illanders  fhould  br  annexed,  whofc  time  and  la- 
bour was  to   be  devoted  to  malters  dcftitute  of 
humanity  and   prudence.     This  n(fl  of  weaknels 
reflored  apparent  tranquillity  to   the  colony,  but 
without   conciliating  to   the  admiral  the  affecftion 
of   thofe    who   profited   by   it.     The   complaints 
made  againft  him  were  even  more  conftant,  more 
urgent,  more  general,  and  more  attended  to  than 
they  had  been  before. 

This  extraordinary  man  purchaftrd  upon  very 
hard  terms  the  fame  which  his  genius  and  induftry 
had  procured  him.  His  life  exhibited  a  perpetual 
contrail  of  elevation  and  deprclhon.  He  was  nor 
only  continually  expofed  to  the  cabals,  calumnies, 
and  ingratitude  of  individuals ;  but  was  alfo 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  caprices  of  a  haughty  and 
turbulent  court,  which  by  turns  rewarded  or  pu- 
niOied,  reduced  him  to  the  necellity  of  making  the 
moil  humiliating  juflificaiions,  and  relloied  hiin  10 
it's  confidence. 

The  prejudice,  entertained  by  tlie  Spanifh  mi- 
nidry  againft  the  author  of  the  greatefl:  difcovery 
ever  made,  operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was 
fent  to  the  New  World,  to  decide  between  Colum- 
bus and  his  foldiers.  Eovadiila,  the  moil  ambi- 
tious, felf-interefled,  unjufb,  and  violent  man  that 
had  yet  gone  over  to  America,  arrived  at  San 

'    Domingo 
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B  O  O  K  ^^rningo  in  1500;  dcpiivcd  the  admiral  of  his 
VI.  property,  his  honours,  and  his  command,  and 
I'fnt  him  to  l^nropc  in  irons.  The  fovcreigns  were 
warned,  by  public  indignation,  that  the  world 
expedtcd  the  immediate  punifliment  of  fo  daring  a 
crime,  and  the  reparation  of  fo  great  an  outrage. 
In  order  to  conciliate  propriety  with  their  preju- 
dices, Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  recalled,  with  real 
or  feigned  refentment,  the  agent  who  had  fo 
cruelly  abufed  the  power  with  which  they  had  in- 
truded him  :  but  they  did  not  reflore  to  his  port 
the  deplorable  vi6lim  of  his  incomprehenfiblc 
villany.  Columbus,  rather  than  languifh  in  in- 
dolence, or  live  in  a  flate  of  hutniliaiion,  deter- 
niined  to  undertake  a  fourth  voyage  as  an  adven- 
turer, into  regions  which  might  almoft  be  faid  to 
have  been  created  by  himfelf.  After  this  effort, 
which  neither  the  malice  of  mankind,  nor  the  ca- 
price of  the  elements  rendered  ufelefs,  he  ~ended 
in  1506,  at  Valladolid,  his  brilliant  career,  which 
the  recent  death  of  Kabcl-i  had  deprived  him  of 
ev^ry  hope  of  it's  ever  being  fortunate.  Al- 
though he  was  no  more  than  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  yet  his  bodily  flrength  was  much  weakened  : 
but  the  faeuhics  of  his  mind  had  not  loll  any  of 
their  energy. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  uncommon  man, 
who,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  Europe,  added  a 
fourth  part  to  the  earth,  or  rather  half  a  world  to 
this  globe,  which  had  been  fo  long  defolate,  and 
{o  little  known.  It  might  reafonably  have  been 
cxpeded,  that  public  gratitude  would  have  given 
the  name  of  this  intrepid  Teaman  to  the  new 
hemifphere,  the  firfl  difcovery  of  which  was  owen 
to  his  enterprifing  genius.  This  was  the  leaf! 
homage  of  refpedt  that  could  be  paid  to  his  me- 
mory; but  either  through  envy,  inattention,  or 
the  caprice  of  fortune  even  in  the  diftributiori  of 

fame, 
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fame,  this  honour  was  referved  for  Amcriciis  B  o  O  K 
Wrpuclns,  a  Florentine,  who  did  nothing  more  ^'• 
than  fallow  the  footlleps  of  a  man  whole  name 
ought  to  fland  foremofl:  in  the  lid  of  great  cha- 
raders.  Thus  the  very  cera,  which  added  Ame- 
rica to  the  known  world,  was  diflinguillied  by  an 
inilance  of  in)uilice,  that  may  be  confdered  as  a 
fstal  prelude  to  thofe  fccnes  of  violence  of  which 
this  unhappy  country  was  afterwards  to  be  iht 
theatre. 

His  misfortunes  had  commenced  with  the  dif- 
covery.     Columbus,    notv^ithftanding  his  huma- 
nity and   his  talcnrr,,  incrcafed  them    iiimfeif  by 
fixing  Americans  upon  the  lands  which   he  diflri- 
buied  to   his  foldiers.     This  plan,  which   he  had 
purfued  merely  ro  remove   the  embarraflments  to 
which  he  was  expofed    from  an   almofl:   inceffant 
fpiiit  of  rebellion,  was  continued  and  extended  by 
Bovadilla,  in  the  view  of  gaining  the  affec^lions  of 
the  Spaniards.   Ovando,  who  fucceededhim,  broke 
all  thefe  connections,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do. 
Reft  was  the  firft  enjoyment  of  thefe  feeble  beings, 
who  had  been   condemned   by  force  to  labours, 
which  were  neither  confiftent   with   the  nature  of 
their  food,  with  their  conftitution,  nor  with  their 
cuftoms.     They  then  wandered   about  as  chance 
di reded   their   fteps,  or   fat  themftlves  down  and 
did  nothing.     The  confequence  of  this  indolence 
as  a  famme,  which  was  fatal  both   to  them  and 
heir  oppreliors.     It  might  have  been    polhble   to 
rino:  about  fome  fortunate  alteration  in  circum- 
ances  v/ith  mildnefs,  prudent  regulations,  and  a 
yreat  lliare  of  patience.    But  thefe  flow  and  mode- 
rate mealures  were  not  fuitable  to  conquerors,  who 
ifvere  eager  to  acquire,  and  earneft  to  enjoy.    They 
icmanded,  v;ith  a  degree  of  warmth   infeparable 
'rom  a  concern  of  importance,  that  all  the  Indians 
hould  be  dillributed   among   them,  in  order  to 

be 
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BOOKbc  employed  in  working  f^f  the  nnincs,  in  the 
^''-  cultivation  of  corn,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  labour, 
of  which  they  might  be  thought  capable.  Reli- 
gion and  political  views  were  the  two  pretences 
made  ulc  of  to  palliate  this  dreadful  fyftem.  it 
was  urged,  that  fo  long  as  thcfe  favages  were  to- 
lerated in  their  fu perditions,  they  uould  never 
embrace  Chrifiianity  ;  and  would  always  be  in  a 
difpofuion  to  revolt,  unlels  their  dilperfion  fhould 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt. 
The  court,  after  feveral  diibulTions,  refolved  to 
nd(^pt  an  arrangement,  fo  contrary  to  every  found 
principle.  The  whole  iiland  was  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  dillridsj  which  the  Spaniards 
obtained  of  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  interell,  or  birth.  The  Indians, 
attached  to  thefe  precarious  pollellions,  were  Haves, 
whom  the  law  was  always  bound  to  protect, 
though  it  never  did  it  efilctiially  either  at  San  Do- 
mingo, or  in  the  other  parts  of  this  new  world, 
where  this  horrid  plan  has  fincc  been  generally 
eftabiifl-ied. 

Some  com.morions  were  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  this  arrangement :  but  they  were  put  a 
(lop  to  by  treachery  or  by  the  effufion  of  blood. 
When  ilavery  was  completely  eftabhllied,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  became  more  certain.  At  firfb 
one  half  belonged  to  the  crown.  This  claim  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  third,  and  at  length  li- 
mited to  a  fifih  part. 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo  ex- 
cited the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not 
venture  to  crofs  the  feas.  The  grandees,  the  fa- 
vourites, and  thofe  who  had  employments  in  the 
flate,  obtained  fome  of  this  property,  which  pro- 
cured them  riches  without  care,  v/irhout  difburle- 
ments,  and  without  anxiety.  They  committed 
the  9are  of  them  to  agents  who  were  to  make  their 
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own  fortunes,  while  tlicy  incrcafed  iliofe  of  tliclrB  o  o  K 
piincipals.      In    lefs   than   fix   years  time,    fixiy      ^^• 
thoiifand  American  families  were  reduced  to  four-        ^ 
teen    thoufand  ;  and   the  continent  and  the  adja- 
cent iflands  were  ranfacked  for  favagea  to  fupply 
their  place. 

Thky  were  indifcriminately  chained  together 
like  bcafls.  Thofe  who  fank  under  their  burdens 
were  compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  in» 
tercourfe  paflld  between  the  fexcs  except  by 
health.  The  men  pcrlflied  in  the  mines;  and  the 
women  in  the  fields,  which  they  cultivated  with 
tiicir  weak  hands.  Their  conftitutions,  already 
cxhaufled  with  exceflive  labour,  were  flill  further 
impaired  by  an  unwhole(bme  and  fcanty  diet.  The 
mothers  expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  prefhng 
their  dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breads,  fhri- 
velled  and  contracted  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply 
of  milk.  The  fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves, 
or  hanged  iliemfelves  en  thofe  very  trees  on  which 
they  had  juft  before  feen  their  wives  or  their  chil- 
dren expire.  The  whole  race  became  extindt.  Let 
me  be  allowed  to  paufe  here  for  a  moment.  My 
eyes  overflow  with  tears,  and  1  can  no  longer  dif- 
cern  what  1  am  writing. 

Before  ihefe  fcenes  of  horror  had  completed  Voyages 
the  ruin  of  the  firfl  countries  difcovered  by  the  ^^'^^'^'"^^ 
Spaniards  in  the   New  World,  fome  adventurers  niards  to 
of  that  nation,  had  formed  fettlements  of  lefs  im-  tiieknow- 
portance  at  Jamaica,  at  Porto-Rico,  and  at  Cuba.  Mexico, 
Wlafquez,  uho  founded  the  laft  of  thefe,  was  de- 
fjrous  that  his  colony  fhould  fhare,  with   that  of 
San  Domingo,  the  advantage  of  making  difcoveries 
on  the  continent ;  and  he  found  mod  of  the  per- 
fons,  whom  an  adlive  and  infatiable  avidity  had  led 
into  his  ifland,  very  v. ell  difpofcd  to   fecond  his 
views.     A  hundred  and  ten  perfor.s  embarked,  on 
the  eighth  of  Februaiy  1517,  on  board  three  fmall 

vcliels 
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B  u  o  K  vcflds  at  Saij)t  J.igo;  failed  vveftward,  and  landed 
^^'      fucctllivcly  at  YiiLatan,  and  at  Campeachy.  They 
^""^^  vvcic   received  as  enemies  upon  both  th^(e  coafts; 
many  of  them  pcriflitd  in  ihc  Cornells  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  the  reft  rcgain<.d,  in  the  uimoft 
confufion,  t!ic  port  from  whence  they  had  fetout  a 
few  months  before  with  fiich  flattering  cxpeCtatiuns.' 
Their  return  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Cordova,! 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  who  expired  of] 
his  wounds. 

'I'iLL  this  period,  the  new  hemifphere  had  pre- 
fcnted  nothing  to  the  Spaniards  but  naked  and 
wandering  favages,  without  any  occupation  or 
form  of  government.  This  was  the  firft  time  they 
bad  fern  a  people  dwelling  in  houfes,  clothed, 
formed  into  a  national  body,  and  fufficiently  ad-; 
vanced  in  the  arts  to  convert  precious  metals  into 
vales. 

This  difcovery,  while  It  excited  apprehenfionij 
of  new  dangers,  prefenred,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
alluring  profped  of  a  rich  booty  ;  two   hundred" 
and   forty  Spaniards  therefore  went  on  board  of 
four  fhips  fitted    out  by  the  chief  of  the  colony; 
at  his  own  expence.     They  began   by  verifying] 
the  reports  brought  by  the  preceding  adventurers i 
they  then  continued  their  voyage  as  far  as  the  river 
Panuco,  aad  thought   they  perceived  in  all  parti 
Hill    more  evident  marks  of  civilization.     They] 
often  lai'ided.     Sometimes  they  were  very  warmly] 
attacked,  and  .Sometimes  they  were  received  with  all 
degree  of  refpect  bordering  upon  adoration.   Theyj 
found  one  or  two  opportunities  of  exchanging  fom( 
trifles  of  thiS  old  hemifphere  for  the  gold  of  the  nev^ 
one.     The  moft  enierprifing  of  them  were  of  opi-*! 
nion  thit  a   feitlemcnt   fhould  be  formed    uportj 
thefe    beautiful    regions;    but   their   commandeifj 
Gryalva,  though  active  and  intrepid,  v/as  not  ani-[ 
mated  with  :he  foul  of  a  hero,  and  did  not  think  hi^ 

forces! 
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forces  fufticicnt  for  fo  important  an  undertaking,  book 
He  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he  gave  an  account,      '^*- 
more  or  Icls  exaggerated,  of  all  he  had  fccn,  and        '^ 
of  all  he  had   been  able  to  learn,  concerning  the 
empire  of  K'fcxico. 

TuK  conquell  of  this  immcnfc  and  opulent 
region  was  immediately  refolved  upon  by  Velaf- 
quez  i  but  he  took  fome  time  m  deliberating  up- 
on the  choice  of  the  agent  he  meant  to  employ 
on  ihisoccafion.  He  was  apprcriienfive  of  intrud- 
ing ihe  buHnefs  to  a  man  who  fliould  not  have  the 
qualities  necellary  to  indire  it's  (uccefs,  or  to  one 
who  riKnild  have  too  much  ambition  to  give  the 
honour  of  it  to  him.  His  confidants  at  length  de- 
termined his  choice  in  favour  of  Fernando  Cortcz» 
the  one  of  his  lieutenants  whom  his  talents  moll 
(Irongly  indicated  as  the  fitted  perfon  to  execute 
the  project,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moH:  impro- 
per to  anfwer  his  perfonal  views.  The  activity, 
elevation  of  mind,  and  boldnefs  difplayed  by  tliC 
new  commander  in  preparing  for  an  expedition, 
the  difficulties  of  which  he  forefees  and  wifhes  to 
rem.ove,  awaken  all  the  anxiety  of  a  governor 
naturally  too  fulpicious.  He  was  obferved  to  be 
employed,  firfl  in  private,  and  afterwards  openly, 
in  fuggefling  a  plan  for  the  withdrawing  of  an  im- 
portant commiilion,  which  he  reproached  himfclf 
with  having  inconfiderately  givtn.  But  this  re- 
gret was  too  late.  Before  the  arrangements,  con- 
tiived  to  keep  back  the  fleet,  compoied  of  eleven 
fmali  vcfTtls,  could  be  fettled,  it  had  ftt  fail  on  the 
tenth  of  February  1519,  with  nine  hundred  failors, 
five  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  fixteen  horft, 
thirteen  mufquets,  thirty-two  crofs-bovvs,  a  great 
number  of  fwords  and  pikes,  four  falcons,  and  ten 
field  pieces. 

These   preparatives  for  invafion,  however  in- 
fufficient  they  may  feem  to  be,  had  not  e^-en  been 
i  furnilhed 
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B  o  O  K  fiirnifhcd  by  the  crown,  which  at  that  time  only 
lent  ii*s  name  to  the  new  dilcoveries  and  fettle- 
nients.  The  plans  of  aggrandizement  were  form*  | 
cd  by  private  perfons,  who  condiidled  them  ac* 
cording  to  mcafures  either  well  or  ill  concerted^ 
and  who  carried  them  into  execution  at  their  own 
cxpcnce.  Tiie  thirfl  of  gold,  and  the  fpiiit  of 
chivalry  which  A  ill  fubfiAcd,  were  the  two  chief 
motives  that  excited  the  ferment.  Thcfe  two 
powerful  incentives  hurried  at  once  into  the  New 
World  men  of  the  highefl:  and  of  the  lowefl:  clafs  in 
fociety  ;  robbers  intent  on  nothing  but  plunder; 
and  men  of  exalted  minds,  who  imagined  they 
were  purfuing  the  road  to  glory.  This  is  the 
rcafon  why  the  veftiges  of  thefe  firft  conquerors 
were  marked  by  fo  many  crimes,  and  by  fo  many 
extraordinary  ad\ions ;  why  their  cupidity  was  ib 
atrocious,  and  their  bravery  foadonifhing. 

CoRTCz  fcemed  to  be  animated  with  the  two 
pafiions  of  riches  and  of  fame.  In  going  to  the 
place  of  his  deftination,  he  attacked  the  Indiana 
ofTabafco,  beat  their  troops  feveral  times,  com- 
pelled them  to  fue  for  peace,  received  homage 
from  them,  and  obliged  them  to  give  him  provi- 
fions,  fbme  pieces  of  cotton,  and  twenty  women, 
who  were  glad  to  follow  him.  This  readinefs  or  ! 
iheir's  may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally. 

In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addicfled 
to  that  fhameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  ihocks 
nature,  and  perverts  animal  inftincfl.  This  de- 
pravity has  been  attributed  by  fome  to  natural 
WTaknefs,  which,  hov;ever,  fhould  rather  feem  to 
be  contrary  than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  ratheri 
be  afcribed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  the  con-* 
tempt  the  men  have  for  the  fofter  fex;  the  little 
pleafure  that  c<^n  be  experienced  in  tlie  arms  of  a 
woman  haradcd  with  labour-,  the  inconllancy  of j 
tafle  •,  the  caprice  which  incites  us  in  every  parti- 
cular 
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:ular  to  enjoyments  that  are  Icafl  common  ;  andB  O  o  K. 
nipircs  ns  with  certain  inordinate  propenfiiits  to 
loliiptuournefs,  more  cafy  to  be  conceived  ilian 
jxplaincd  with  decency.  Refidcs,  thole  hunting 
paities,  in  which  the  men  were  frequently  ablcnt 
from  the  women  for  whole  months,  contributed 
jlfo  to  familiarize  men  more  with  each  other.  This 
^ice  IS  therefore  in  thefe  countries  nothing  more 
than  the  contequcnce  of  an  univerfal  and  violent 
palfion,  which  even  in  civilized  nations  tramples 
upon  honour,  virtue,  decency,  probity,  the  ties  of 
confanguinity,  and  patriotic  Ibntiment :  befides, 
that  there  are  fome  adions  to  which  civilized  peo- 
ple have  with  reafon  attached  moral  ideas,  ihat 
never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  favages. 

HovvEVEK   this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women. 
They  threw   themfelves  without  reluctance  into 
the  arms  of  thefe    libidinous  Grangers,   who  had 
inured   themfelves  to   cruelty,  and    whofe  avari- 
cious hands  were   imbrued  in  blood.     While  tlie 
iintortunatc  rema'lns  of  thefe  lavage  nations  were 
endeavouring  to    feparate    themteives    from   the 
fvvord   that  purfued  them  by  immenfe  trads  of 
deferts,   their  women,  who  had  been   hitherto  too 
much  neglected,  boldly  trampling  on  the  carcafcs 
of  their  children  and  of  their  murdered  hufbands, 
^vent  to  feek  their  deftroyers  even  in  their  camp, 
n  order  to   intice   them  to  (hare  the  ardent  tran- 
jports  with  whicli  they  were  devoured.     This   fu- 
ious  attachment  of  the  American  women  for  the 
Spaniards,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  thai 
ontributed   to  the  conqueft   of  the  New  World, 
efe  women  ufualiy  ferved  them  as  guides,  fic- 
uentiy  procured  them  fubfiilence,  and  fomeiimes 
rayed  conlpiracies  to  them. 
The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named 
brina.     Though  fhe  was  the  daughter  of   a  to- 
VoL.  II.  f  f  lerablv 
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ROOK  Icrably  powerful  cacique,  (he  had  been  reduced, 
^'-      by  fbinc    fin^ular    events,    to  a   Hate  of  Ilavery 
among   the  Mexicans  from  her  earlieft   infancy. 
She  had  been  brought,  by  frefh  incident?,  to  Ta- 
bafco  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.     Struck 
with  her  figure  and  her  charms,  they  foon  dillin- 
guilhcd  her  from   the  reft.       Their  general    fur- 
rendered  his  heart   to  her,  and  at  the  fame   time 
excited    a   warm   palfion  in   her  breaft.      Jn    the 
midft  of  amorous  embraces  (lie  readily  learnt  the 
Spanifh  language.     Cortez,  on  his  part,   foon  dil- 
covered  the  intelligent  mind  and  refolutc  charadter 
of  his  miflrefs;  and  not  only  made  her  his  inter- 
preter, but  alfo  his  advifer.     All  hiftorians  agree 
that  fhe  a61ed  a  confiderable  part  in  every  enter- 
prife  againfl:  Mexico. 
The  Spa-       MoNTEZUMA    was  fovercign    of    the    empire 
riards        when  the  Spaniards  landed  there.     The   monarch 
Mexico,     was  foon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  fe  fir  angers. 
Their  firft  Throughout  diis  vaft  extent  of  kingdom  couriers 
engage-     were  placed  at  different  diflances,    who  fpeedily 

meiits  are  .  .  .  ■' 

againftthe  acquainted  the  court  with  every  thing  that  happen- 
repubiicof  ed  in  the  mod  didant  provinces.  Their  difpatches 
were  compofed  of  pieces  of  cotton,  upon  vvhici^. 
were  delineated  the  feveral  circumfliances  of  the 
affairs  that  required  the  attention  of  government. 
The  figures  were  intermixed  with  hieroglyphic 
charadiers,  which  fupplied  what  the  art  of  the 
painter  had  not  been  able  to  exprefs. 

It  was  to  be  cxpe6\ed,  that  a  prince  who  had 
been  rni fed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  who  had 
extended  his  empire  by  conquelT,  who  was  in 
poffeffion  of  numerous  and  difciplined  armies, 
would  either  lend  to  attack,  or  would  have  march- 
ed himfelf  to  difperfe,  a  handful  of  adventurers, 
who  dared  to  infeft  and  plunder  his  dominions] 
But  this  Hep  was  negledled  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  always  an  irrefillibie  turn  to  the  marvel* 

ious, 
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Ions,  endeavoured  10  explain,  by  having  rccourfc  BOOK 
to  a  miiacle,  a  cunduci\  io  cvidcnily  oppolitc  to      ^^ 
(he   charadcr  of  the  monarch,  and  incompaiibk 
wiili    his  fiiuaiii;!!.     The  wiiters  of  this  kiperlli- 
tious  nation  have  not  fcruplcd  to  declare  to  the 
whole   univcrfe,  that  a  litde    before  the   difcovery 
of  the    New  World,    it  had   been   foretold  10  the 
Mexicans,  that  an  invincible  people   from  the  eall: 
would  foon  come  among  them,  wjio  would,  in  a 
memorable  and  terrible  manner,  avenge  the  gods 
irritated  by  their  moft  horrid  crimes,    and  parti- 
cularly that  vice    which  is  molt  repugnant  to   na- 
ture.    This  fatal  prtdidion   alone,  they  lay,  had 
fafcinated  the  underflanding  of  Montezuma.     By 
this  impoflure,  they  imagined   that    they    fhould 
gain    the   double    advantage  of  juftifying    their 
iifurpations,  and  making  Heaven  anfwerable  for  a 
part  of  their  cruelties.     This  abfurd  fable  has  for 
a  long  time  obtained   credit  among  fome  perfons 
in  both  hemifpheres,  and  the  infatuation  is  not   lb 
furprifnig  as  might    at  firft  be  imagined.      The 
realbns  of  it  will  be  made  evident  by  a  few   re- 
flexions. 

Ancient  revolutions,  the  period  of  which  is 
uncertain,  have  fubverted  the  earth ;  and  the 
fcience  of  aftronomy  dcmonftrates  the  pollibility 
of  thefe  cataftrophes,  of  which  the  natural  and 
moral  hiftory  of  the  world  furnifhes  us  with  a 
multitude  of  inconteftible  proofs.  A  great  num- 
ber of  comets  are  ivjoving,  in  all  directions,  round 
.the  fun.  The  motions  of  their  orbits,  far  from 
being  invariable,  are  evidently  changed  by  the 
adtion  of  the  planets.  Several  of  thefe  bodies 
have  palfed-near  the  earth,  and  may  pollibly  have 
ftruck  againft  it.  This  event  is  not  likely  to 
happen  in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  or  even  of  one 
century:  but  the  probability  of  it  increafes  fo 
much  from  the  number  of  the  earth's  revolutions, 

Ff2  that 
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6  O  ()  K.  that  it   may  almofl:  be  adbrted,  that  tliis  planet 

^[^ ^has  not  always  efcaped  the  fhock  of  the  diftcrcnt 

comets  that  have  traverfed  it's  orbit. 

Such  a  circiimflance  mud  have  occafioncd  in- 
cxpreilible  ravages  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe. 
The  rotatory  axis  being  altered,  the  feas  would 
abandon  then*  former  pofition  to  precipitate  thcm- 
felves  towards  the  new  equator ;  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  animals  would  either  be  drowned  by  the 
deluge,  or  deftroyed  by  the  violent  fhock  given  to 
the  earth  by  the  comet ;  and  whole  fpccies  muft 
have  been  annihilated  :  fuch  are  the  difaflers  which 
a  comet  muft  have  produced. 

Independent  of  this  general  caufe  of  devafla- 
tion,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  unknown  caufes,  which  ad  on  the  internal 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  on  it's  furface,  mud 
have  changed  the  refpedlive  pofition  of  it's  parts, 
and  confequently  the  fituation  of  the  poles  upon 
which  it  rotates.  The  waters  of  the  fea,  difplaced 
by  thefe  changes,  mufh  have  quitted  one  trad  of 
land  to  occupy  another,  and  mud  have  caufed 
thofe  inundations  and  fuccefllve  deluges  which 
have,  in  all  parts,  hh  vifible  marks  of  ruin  and 
devadation,  or  lading  memorials  of  their  fatal  ef- 
feds  in  the  annals  or  traditions  of  mankind. 

This  perpetual  druggie  of  one  element  with 
another  ;  of  the  earth  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her 
internal  cavities  ;  and  of  the  fea  incroaching  up- 
on, and  fwallowing  up,  large  trads  of  land  -,  this 
eternal  conted  fubfiding  between  two  elements 
apparently  incompatible,  but  'in  reality  infeparable 
from  each  other,  expofes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  to  evident  dangers,  and  fills  them  with  ap- 
prehenlions  concerning  their  fate.  The  lively 
recolledion  of  pad,  naturally  infpires  a  dread  of 
future  changes.  Hence  the  univerfal  traditions 
concerning  deluges  in  the   earlier  ages,  and   the 
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expe^rtation  of  the  future  conflagration  of  tlicBOOK 
world.  The  violent  agitations  which  have  been  ^^' 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  earthquakes  occa- 
fioned  by  inundations,  or  volcanoes  produced  by 
thofc  convulfions,  exci:e  and  keep  up  terror  in  the 
minds  of  men.  This  terror  has  been  diffufed,  ami 
received  the  rand\ion  of  every  fyflem  of  fuperfli- 
tion  i  and  it  is  obfcrvcd  to  operate  mofl  flrongly 
in  countries,  fuch  as  America,  where  the  vefliges 
of  ihcfe  revolutions  of  the  globe  are  muft  remark- 
able and  mod  recent. 

Man,  once  polTeffed  with  fear,  confidcrs  a  fmglc 
calamity  as  the  parent  of  a  thoufand  others.  Earth 
and  heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  his  ruin  :  he 
imagines  that  he  views  death  both  above  and  be- 
neath him :  he  looks  upon  events,  which  acciden- 
tally happen  at  the  fame  jundure,  as  conneded 
in  the  nature  and  order  of  things ;  and,  as  every  ^ 
tranfadion  on  this  globe  muft  necefl'arily  appear 
under  the  afped  of  fome  conflellation,  the  ftnrs 
are  accufed  of  having  a  fhare  in  every  calamity,  the 
caufe  of  which  is  unknown  ;  and  the  human  mind, 
which  has  ever  been  bewildered  in  it's  inquiries 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  certain  fjmilar  fituations  of  the  planets, 
however  common,  have  an  immediate  and  necef- 
fary  influence  on  all  revolutions  happening  at  the 
time,  or  foon  after  fucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account 
of  their  greater  importance  to  mankind,  have 
ever  been  confidered  as  more  immediately  depend- 
ing on  the  motion  of  the  flara.  Hence  have 
ari fen  falfe  predidions,  and  the  terrors  they  have 
infpired ;  terrors  which  have  always  difturbed 
the  earth,  and  of  which  ignorance  is  the  caul'e, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  regulates  the  degree  of 
them. 

Tnouca 
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BOOK  Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other 
^'^-  peilbiis,  might  poUlbiy  have  been  affciSlcd  with 
ihi3  didafe  of  the  human  mincJ,  there  is  no  cir- 
ciimdance  th.at  can  induce  iis  to  impute  this  pre- 
vailing wcakneis  to  him.  His  political  condtidl, 
however,  was  not  the  wifer  on  this  account.  | 
Since  this  prince  had  been  upon  the  throne,  he 
had  no  longer  difplayed  any  of  thofe  talents  that 
had  placed  him  upon  it.  Sunk  in  a  flare  of  ef- 
feminacy and  indolence,  he  defpiled  his  fubjccfls, 
and  oppieiled  his  tributaries.  His  mind  was  fo 
debafed  and  corrupted,  that  even  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  could  not  roufe  him  into  adion. 
He  wafted  in  negociations  the  time  he  fliould  have 
employed  in  combat,  and  willied  to  fend  away, 
laden  with  prefents,  enemies  he  ought  to  have 
deftroyed.  Cortez,  to  whom  this  fupincnefs  was 
■very  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  encourage  it,  and  always  treated  with 
bim  on  the  moft  friendly  termiS.  He  declared, 
that  he  wasfent  merely  with  orders  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  powert'ul  emperor  of  Mexico,  on 
the  part  of  the  greateft  monarch  of  the  Eaft.  When- 
ever he  was  prefled  to  reimbark,  he  always  repre- 
fenied,  that  no  ambaffador  had  ever  been  dif- 
milTed  without  being  admitted  to  an  audience. 
At  length  the  deputies,  finding  him  inflexible, 
were  obliged,  according  to  their  inflructicns,  to 
have  recourfe  to  menaces,  and  fpoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  opulence  and  flrength  of  their  coun- 
try. Cortez  then,  turning  to  his  foldiers,  told 
'them  :  This  is  exactly  what  we  wijhed  to  rmet  with^ 
great  dangers  and p' eat  wealth.  He  had  then  com-, 
pleted  all  his  preparatives,  and  gained  every  infor-j 
mation  that  was  necelTary.  Refolved  therefore  to 
conquer  or  to  perifh,  he  fet  fire  to  all  his  fhips,  and 
direded  his  march  towards  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. 

In! 
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In  liis  way  lie  met  with  the  republic  of  Tlaf-  book 
cala,  which  Iiad  ever  been  at  enmiiy  with  the  ^^• 
Mexicans,  who  wanted  to  make  it  fubiecl  to  their  ^  ' 
empire.  Cuitez,  not  doiibtmg  but  that  they 
would  favour  his  projeds,  demanded  permillion 
to  pals  through  ih.eir  country,  and  prupofcd  an 
alliance.  A  people,  who  had  prohibited  ihem- 
lelvcs  from  holdnig  almofl.  any  kind  of  inier- 
courle  with  their  neighbours,  and  whom  this  un- 
Ibciable  piinciple  had  accudomed  to  a  general 
mirtrull,  could  not  be  favourably  inclined  to 
ll rangers,  whole  manner  was  imperious,  and  who 
had  iignalized  their  arrival  by  inlults  offered  to 
the  gods  of  the  country.  Accordingly  they  re- 
jeded,  without  hefitatiun,  the  two  propofals  that 
were  made  to  them.  The  furprifmg  accounts 
given  of  the  Spaniards  aftonifhed  the  inhabitants 
of  Tlafcala,  but  did  not  difmay  them.  They 
fought  four  or  five  battles;  in  one  of  which  the 
Spanifh  troops  were  broken.  Cortez  was  obliged 
to  intrench  himfelf;  and  the  Indians,  w!io  wanted 
nothing  but  arms  to  make  them  vidorious,  rullied 
to  death  upon  his  bread-works. 

Another  circumftance,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tlafcalans,  was  a  cer- 
tain point  of  honour,  dictated  by  the  feelings  of 
common  humanity,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  and  by  fome  people  among  the 
Gauls ;  and  efiabliihed  among  feveral  nation.*;. 
This  was  the  dread  and  diigrace  of  fufterir.g  the 
dead  or  the  wounded  to  be  carried  otl  by  the  ene- 
my. An  attention  to  this  point  occafioned  a  con- 
tinual confufion  in  their  ranks,  and  abated  the  vi- 
gour of  their  attacks 

Apolitical  conflitution,  which  could  not  be 
expeded  to  have  been  found  in  the  New  World, 
had  been  eflabiifhed  in  this  region  Tiie  country 
was  divided  into    feveral    didriCls,    over    which 

princes 
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B  (^  o  K  princes  preficicd  with  the  title  of  Caciques.  They  I 
^^  led  iheir  iiibicds  to  war,  levied  taxes,  and  admi-  1 
niflcrcd  juflice:  but  it  was  ncccilary  that  their 
jaws  and  tdids  fliould  have  the  fanClion  of  the 
fenaie  of  Tlalcnla,  in  which  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity rcfided.  This  body  was  compofed  of  citizens, 
choien  out  uf  each  diflrici  by  an  aflcmbly  of  the 
people. 

The  morals  of  the  Tlafcalans  were  extremely 
rigid.  Fallehood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  fodomy, 
Vvcre  punillied  with  death.  Theft,  adultery,  and 
drunkcnnefs  were  abhorred :  and  the  perfons 
guilty  of  thefe  crimes  were  banilhed.  Polygamy 
was  tolerated  by  law.  Their  climate  led  to  it,  and 
the  government  encouraged  it. 

Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized 
Rates,  or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqued,  was  in  the 
bigheft  eftimation.  In  their  warlike  expeditions 
they  carried  in  their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which 
uere  engraved  the  figures  of  two  of  their  ancient 
heroes.  They  began  the  engagement  by  difcharg- 
ing  one  of  thefe  arrows,  which  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  to  recover.  In  their  towns  they  wore  a 
drefs,  which  they  laid  afide  when  they  went  to  bat- 
tle. They  were  celebrated  for  fimplicity  and  fin- 
cerity  in  their  public  treaties,  and  for  the  venera-' 
tion  they  paid  to  old  men. 

Their  country,  though  uneven,  of  no  great 
extent,  and  only  moderately  fertile,  was  flill  very- 
populous,  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  dif- 
dained  to  acknowledge  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  themfelves.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Tlafcalans,  which  excited  their  contempt  the  mod, 
was  the  love  of  liberty.  They  fancied  that  thefe 
people  had  no  form  of  government,  becaufe  it' 
was  not  vefled  in  a  fingle  perfon  ^  no  police,  be- 
caufe 
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caufc  it  differed  from  tliat  of  Madrid  ;  no  virtues,  BOOK 
bccaufc  they    were    not   of    the  fame    religious  ^^*' 
perfuafion  ;  and  no   underflanding,  bccaufe   they 
did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinions. 

Pfrhaps,  no  people  have  ever  been  fo  firmly 
ettadied  to  their  national  prejudices,  as  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  that  time,  and  as  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be.  By  thcfe  prejudices  all  their  fenli- 
ments  were  didated,  their  judgments  influenced, 
and  their  characters  formed.  The  ftrong  and 
ardent  genius  they  derived  from  nature,  lervcd 
only  to  alfifl:  them  in  inventing  fophifms  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  errors.  Never  was  the  per- 
verfion  of  human  rcafon  maintained  in  a  more 
dogmatical,  determined,  obllinate,  and  fubiile 
manner :  nor  was  their  attachment  to  their  cuf- 
toms  lefs  ftrong  than  to  their  prejudices.  They 
thought  no  people  in  the  world  were  intelligent, 
enlightened,  and  virtuous,  except  themfelves. 
This  national  pride,  carried  to  an  excefs  of  infa-  , 
tuation  beyond  example,  would  have  inclined 
them  to  confider  Athens  in  the  fame  contemp- 
tuous light  as  they  did  Tlafcala.  They  would  have 
treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes,  and  have  every 
where  left  marks  of  outrage,  oppreflion,  and  de- 
vaftation. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did 

not,  however,  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making 

'an  alliance  with    the  Tlafcalans,    who  furnifheci 

them   with  fix   thoufand  troops  to  condud  their 

march,  andafTift  them  in  their  cnterprifc. 

With    this   reinforcement,    Cortez    advanced  The  Spa- 
towards  Mexico,  through  a  fertile  country,  well  "er  having" 
watered,    and    covered    with    woods,    cultivated  huroduc- 
fields,  villages,  and  gardens.     The  foil  produced  ^^^^  ^^^'™^~ 
a  variety  of  plants  unknown  in  Europe.     Birds  the  capital 
of  the  brightefl   plumage,  and  animals  of  a  new  oftheem- 
|fpecies,  appeared  in  great    abundance.      ^^^"''^obitiedTo 
?  differed 
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BOOKdifTcrcd   from    Iicrfclf  only  in  ndiiming   a   more 

^ ^'l ^  agreeable  and    rielKr  drctfs.     The  temperature  of 

•vacuate  it  ^lic  air,  and  the  continual,  though  tolerable  heat, 
after  fevc-  prcfcrved  the  earth  in  a  conftant  verdure  and  fer- 
rai  extra-  jjjjfy  Q^  j[^(.  (amc  ibot  wcrc  fccn  tfccs  covcred 
cTciits.  with  blolToms,  and  others  with  delicious  fruits ; 
and  the  corn  that  was  ibwn  in  one  field  was  reaped 
in  another. 

The  Spaniards  Teemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the 
beauties  of  (b  new  a  fcene.  They  faw  that  gold 
was  the  common  ornament  of  the  houfes  and  tem- 
ples ;  that  the  arms,  furniture,  and  persons,  of 
the  Mexicans,  were  adorned  with  the  fame  metal. 
This  alone  attradled  their  notice,  like  Mammon, 
whom  Milton  defcribes  as  forgetting  the  Divinity 
in  Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  it's  golden  porches. 

Montezuma's  wavering  difpofition,  and,  per-i 
haps,  the  fear  of  Gaining  his  former  gloiy,  pre- 
vented him  from  marching  againfl:  the  Spaniard^ 
at  their  arrival,  and  from  joining  the  Tlafcaianj 
who  had  behaved  with  greater  courage  than  hi 
had  done  ;  and,  laflly,  from  attacking  conqueror^ 
who  were  fatigued  with  their  own  vidories.  Hi 
bad  contented  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  diver^ 
Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vifiting  his  capital,  an( 
refolved  at  lafl:  to  introduce  him  into  it  himfell 
Thirty  kings  or  princes  were  fubje(5\:  to  his  domi^ 
nion,  many  of  whom  were  able  to  bring  a  num< 
rous  army  into  the  field.  He  poflefled  confider-j 
able  riches,  and  his  power  was  abfolute.  It  a| 
pears  that  his  fubjedts  were  intelligent  and  indul 
trious.  They  were  alfo  a  warlike  people,  and  hac 
high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  tc 
avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fceptercoul 
never  have  been  wrefled  out  of  his  hands.  Eul 
this  prince,  forgetting  what  he  owed  lo  himkil 

an(' 
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and  to  his  (lation,  did   not  (hew  the  Icaft  fign  ofB  o  o  K 
courage  or  ability.     Wlun  he  might  have  crullied      ^'• 
the  Spaniards  with  his  whole  force,  notwiihlland- 
ing  their   lliperiority   in   dilcipline  and   arms,  he 
rather  chofe  to  have  recourte  to  perfidy. 

While  he  loaded  them  wiih  prelents,  carcflfcs, 
and  every  token  of  refped  at  Mexico,  lie  gave 
orders  to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a  colony  the  Spa- 
niards had  ertablifhed  upon  the  fpot  where  they 
landed,  with  a  view  of  lecuring  their  retreat,  and 
of  being  furnifhed  with  fupplies.  Cortez  ac- 
quainted his  companions  with  the  news,  and  faid 
to  them,  *'•  It  is  abloliuely  neceffary  to  furprilc 
"  thele  barbarians  with  fome  extraordinary  ex- 
**  ploit  ;  i  am  refolvcd  to  fcize  the  emperor,  and 
*'  make  myfelf  mafter  of  his  perlon."  This  de- 
fign  being  approved,  he  inftantly  marched  with 
his  officers  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  told  him 
he  mufh  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince, 
whofe  pufillanimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
rafhnefsof  his  enemies,  refigned  himfclf  into  their 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  confent  to  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  generals,  who  had  adted  only  in 
obedience  to  his  orders;  and  completed  his  dif- 
grace,  by  fubmitting  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  fuccefTes,  intelligence  was 
received,  that  Narvaez  had  juft  arrived  from 
Cuba  with  eight  hundred  infantry,  founcorc 
cavalry,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  in  order  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  punifn 
the  refradory.  Thefe  forces  had  been  fent  by 
Velafquez,  who  was  di flat isfied  that  a  few  adven- 
turers, fent  out  under  his  aufpices,  lliould  have 
negleded  all  intercourfe  with  him,  declared 
themfeives  independent  of  his  authority,  and 
fent  deputies  into  Europe,  to  obtam  the 
conlirmarion  of  thofe  powers  they  had  arro- 
gated 
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BOOK  gated  to  thcmfclves.  Altliough  Cortez  had  no 
VI.  ^  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  nnarchcd 
up  to  his  rival,  engaged,  and  took  him  piifoncr. 
He  obliged  the  vanquillied  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  afterwards  rcftored  them,  and  propoled  that 
they  fliou'd  follow  him.  He  gained  their  affecti- 
ons by  his  confidence  and  magnanimity  i  and  tliefc 
foldiers  inlifled  under  his  ftandaid.  He  inliantly 
marched  back  with  them  to  Mexico,  where  he 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  more  than  fifty  Spa- 
niards, who  with  the  Tlafcalans  clofely  guarded, 
the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility 
of  Mexico,  whofe  indignation  was  raifed  at  the 
captivity  of  their  prince  ;  and  the  indifcreet  zeal 
of  the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  difturb 
a  public  feftival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  dei- 
ties of  the  country,  by  deftroying  their  altars,  and 
making  a  maffacre  of  the  worfhippers  and  priefls, 
the  people  had  been  provoked  to  take  up  arms. 

The  Mexicans  had  a  number  of  barbarous 
fuperflitions;  and  their  priefls  were  monfler.% 
who  made  the  mofl:  fcandalous  abufe  of  that  abo- 
minable worfhip,  which  they  had  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  They  acknowledged, 
like  all  other  civilized  nations,  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punifhments  : 
but  thefe  fublime  dodrines  were  difgraced  by  a 
mixture  of  abfurdities,  which  deflroyed  their  cre- 
dibility. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Mexicans  taught 
them  to  exped  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  world 
at  the  conclufion  of  every  century  ;  and  that  year 
was  diftlnguifhed  throughout  the  whole  empire  by 
every  mark  of  grief  and  confbernation. 

The  Mexicans  invoked  inferior  powers  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  nations  have  invoked  Genii, 
Camis,    Manitcus,  Angels,   and   Fetiches.     The 

lowed 
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lowed  of  this  clafs  of  deities  had  all  their  temples,  BOOK, 
images,  fundions,  and  diftind^  authority  alVigncd      ^*- 
them,  together  with  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. 

The  Mexicans  had  alio  their  holy  water  to 
fprinkle  the  people  ;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  it. 
Pilgrimages,  proceflions,  and  donations  to  the 
pricrts  were  cfteemed  ^t\s  of  piety  :  and  they  were 
no  flrangers  to  expiations,  penances,  mortifica- 
tions, and  abflincncc.  They  had  fome  fuperfti- 
tioiis  obfervanccs  peculiar  to  themfelvcs.  A 
flavc  was  annually  chofen,  and  fhut  up  in  the 
temple;  to  him  they  paid  adoration,  offered  in- 
cenfe,  invoked  him  as  a  deity,  and  concluded 
the  fcenc  by  putting  him  to  death  with  great  fo- 
lemnity. 

An^other  piece  of  fupcrflition,  of  which  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  was 
this  :  on  certain  days  the  pricft  made  a  flatue  of 
pafte,  which  they  f  nt  to  the  oven  to  be  baked  •, 
they  then  placed  it  upon  an  altar,  where  it  became 
a  divinity.  Upon  this  day  innumerable  crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  the  temple.  Tlie  priells  cut 
the  (latue  in  pieces,  and  dillributed  a  portion  of 
it  to  all  the  perfons  in  the  aircmbly,  who  ate  it, 
and  thought  they  were  fandified  by  fwallowing 
their  God. 

It  was  certainly  more  eligible  to  eat  Gods  than 
men:  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  pii- 
foners  of  war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles. 
The  prieds,  it  is  faid,  afterwards  ate  them,  and 
fcnt  portions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  realm.  When  pence  had  laded  ibme 
time,  the  pricds  took  care  to  have  it  infinuated 
to  the  emperor,  that  the  Gods  were  hungry  ;  and 
war  was  commenced  v/ith  no  other  view  than  to 
make  prifoners. 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  a  fyflem  of  religion,  was,  in  every  vicw^ 
^'-  odious  and  terrible  ;  and  all  it's  ceremonies  were 
of  a  difrnal  and  fanguinary  caft.  It  kept  mankind 
perpetually  in  awe,  was  calculated  to  make  a 
pvople  cruel,  and  to  give  the  prices  an  unlimited 
auilioriiy. 

These  barbarous  abfurdities,  though  they 
might  juRly  excite  the  detellaiion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, could  nor  juflify  their  attempts  to  fupprefs 
ihcm  by  the  greatelt  cruelties.  They  could  not 
juflify  them  in  attacking  and  murdering  a  people 
aflembled  in  the  principal  temple  of  the  capital ;  or 
in  allallinating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feize  upon 
their  poflefiions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the 
Spaniards  befieged  on  the  fpot,  where  he  had  left 
them.  It  was  a  fpace  of  fufficient  extent  to  con- 
tain the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  and  furrounded 
with  a  thick  wall,  upon  which  were  placed  towers 
at  different  diflances.  The  artillery  had  been 
difpofed  in  the  beft  manner  polllble ;  and  the  fer- 
vice  had  been  always  executed  with  as  much  re- 
gularity and  vigilance  as  in  a  befieged  place,  or 
in  the  moil  expofed  camp.  The  general  was  not 
able  to  make  his  way  into  this  kind  of  fortrcls, 
till  after  he  had  encountered  many  difficulties  ; 
and  when  lie  had  at  length  got  into  it,  the  dangers 
ftill  continued.  Such  was  the  obftinate  fury  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  that  they  expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  rifk  of  penetrating  through  the  em- 
brafures  of  the  cannon,  into  the  afylum  which 
they  wiflied  to  force. 

In  order  to  relieve  themfelves  from  fo  defpe- 
rate  a  fituation,  the  Spaniards  had  recourfe  to 
Tallies ;  which  were  fuccefsful,  without  being 
decifive.  The  Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraor- 
dinary courage.  They  cheerfully,  devoted  them- 
felves to   certain   death.     Naked   and  ill  armed, 

they 
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they  were  fcen  to  throw  thcmlLlves  into  tlie  ranks  B  o  o  K 

of  the  Spaniards,  wiih   a  view  of  making  their, ^^ 

arms  ufclels,  or  wrclling  them  out  of  their  hands. 
Tliey  were  all  ready  to  perilli,  in  order  to  rcfcue 
their  country  from  tlic  yoke  of  tlicfe  foreign 
ijlurpcrs. 

The  mod  bloody  engagement  was  fought  upon 
an  eminence  which  the  Americans  had  fcized, 
and  from  whence  they  overwhelmed  all  that  pre- 
fented  tlicmfclves  with  Ihowers  of  arrows,  more 
or  Icfs  delhudtivc.  The  party  ciiarged  with  dif- 
lodging  dicm,  was  three  limes  rcpulled.  Cortez 
was  irritated  by  this  refinance,  and  though  much 
wounded,  relblvcd  to  take  the  attack  upon  him- 
felf.  Scarce  had  he  got  pollellion  o(  this  impor- 
tant poft,  than  two  young  Mexicans  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  came  ovt^r  to  him  as  dcfcrters. 
Placing  one  knee  on  the  ground  in  a  fuppliant 
poRure,  they  fprang  upon  him  with  extreme 
quickneis,  and  leized  him,  in  hopes  of  making 
him  perilh  by  dragging  him  away  along  with 
them.  Cortez,  either  by  liis  ftrengih  or  dexterity, 
difengaged  himlelf  from  them  ;  and  the  two  Mexi- 
cans died  the  victims  of  this  noble  but  fiuitlefs 
enterpiiie. 

This,  and  many  other  exploits,  which  fliewed 
equal  courage,  made  the  Spaniards  defnons  of 
coming  to  terms  of  accummodaiion.  At  length 
Montezuma,  llill  a  prilbner,  confented  to  become 
the  inftrument  of  his  people's  flavery  ;  and,  m  all 
the  pomp  of  the  throne,  he  mace  his  appearance 
upon  the  wall,  to  perfuade  his  fubjects  to  dilcon- 
linue  hoftilities.  Tlieir  refentment  convinced  him 
that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  fhov.er  ot  arrows  they  difcharged 
at  him. 

This  tragical  event  was  followed  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  things.     Tlie- Mexicans  at  lengih 

perceived, 
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B  o  o  K  perceived,  tliat  their  plan  of  defence,  and  their 
^1^  plan  of  attack  were  equally  defective;  and  re- 
lolvcd  to  do  nothing  more  than  intercept  the  pro- 
vifions,  and  reduce  by  famine  an  enemy,  whom 
the  IbpLTJority  of  their  difcipline  and  of  their 
arms,  rendered  invincible.  Corrtz  no  fooner 
perceived  this  change  of  meafiircs,  than  he 
thought  of  fccuring  a  retreat  among  the  Tlaf- 
caians. 

Thk  execution  of  this  projedl  required  great 
difparch,  impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  well-con- 
cericd  meafures.  The  march  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  :  the  army  was  filently  filing 
off  along  a  bank,  when  the  rear-guard  was  at- 
tacked by  a  numerous  body,  and  the  flanks  by 
canoes  diftributed  on  each  fide  of  the  caufeway. 
If  the  Mexicans,  who  had  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  they  could  bring  into  adion,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  fome  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bridges  which  they  had  prudently 
broken,  all  the  Spaniards,  and  their  allies,  would 
have  perifhed  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  enemy  knew  not  how  to 
avail  himfelf  of  all  his  advantages;  and  they  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  after 
having  undergone  a  variety  of  incredible  dangers 
and  fatigues.  The  confufion  they  were  in  ftill 
expofed  them  to  a  total  defeat,  when  they  were 
relieved  from  this  danger  by  a  frefh  error  of  the 
enemy. 

No  fooner  had  the  morning  dawn  difcovered 
to  the  Mexicans  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  they 
were  mafters,  than  they  perceived  among  the  flain, 
a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  carrying  off  with  fome  other  pri- 
foners.  This  fight  chilled  them  with  horror.  The 
idea  of  having  maifacred  the  children,  after  having 
facrificed  the  father,  v/as  too  violent  for  men, 
I  enfeebled 
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enfeebled  and  enervated  by  a  liable  of  blind  obe-  B  O  O  K 

dience,  to  be  able  to  bear.     They  were    afraid  uf, ^'* 

adding  itnpiety  to  regicide  ;  and  employed  ii^  idle 
funeral  rites  the  lime  iliey  owed  tg  the  prclervati- 
on  of  their  anmiry. 

During  this  interval,  the  beaten  army,  which 
had  loft  it's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
with  five  or  fix  hundred  Spaniards,  and  two  thou- 
fand  Tlafcalanp,  and  which  had  learcc  a  ibldier 
remaining  that  was  not  wounded,  was  reliiming 
it's  march.  The  enemy  foon  purfued,  harafl'ed, 
and  at  length  furrounded  it  in  the  valley  of 
Otnmba.  The  cannonade,  and  the  firing  ot  the 
fmall  arms,  the  pikes  and  fwords,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Indians,  all  naked  as  they  were,  from 
advancing  and  charging  their  enemies  with  great 
fury.  Courage  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  numbers,  when  Cortcz  himfelf  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  informed, 
that  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  tlie  fate  of  the 
battle  depended  upon  the  royal  ftandard.  Theie 
colours,  the  form  of  which  was  remarkable,  and 
which  were  never  brought  into  the  field  but  on 
the  moft  important  occafions,  were  at  no  great 
diftance  from  him.  He  immediately  rullied  for- 
ward, with  the  braveft  of  his  companions,  to  take 
them  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  feized  and 
carried  them  into  the  Spanifh  ranks.  The  Mexi- 
cans immediately  loft  all  courage;  and  throwing 
down  ihcir  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 
Cortez  purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  ihe 
:ountry  of  Tlafcala  without  oppofition. 

CoRTEz    did  not  relinquifti  either  the  defign  or  The  Spa- 
die  hopes  of  fubduins  the  empire  of  Mexico  :  but  njardsem- 

o  »  ^  '  plov  other 

ie  adopted  a  new  plan,  and  propofcd  to  make  one  means  for 
3art  of  the  inhabitants  afiift  him  in   the  reduction  fubduing 
)f  the  other.     The  form  of  the  Mexican  govern-  ^"^^j.^' 
fnent,  the  ddpofition  of  the  people,  and  the  fitua-  fuccefsfui. 
Vol.  II.  G  g  lion 
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BOOK  tion  of  the  city,  favoured  his  projcdl,  and  facili 
^^       tatcd  ihc  cxcc'iiiori  of  it. 

The  ctnpirc  was  elective,  and    certain  princes 
or  caciques  were  the  ele(^\ors      They  iifually  chofc 
one  of  their  own  body.     He  was  obliged  to  take 
an  oath,  that,  fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne,  the 
rainb  fliould  fall  in  due  fcafon,  the  rivers  can fe  nor 
inundation'^,  the  fields  be   exempt   from   fterility, 
and  that  mankind  should  not  be  deflroyed  by  the 
.malignant  cfl^'ecls  of  a  contagious  air.     This  cuf- 
tom  may  have   had  fome  reference  to  a  theocrati- 
cal  government,  the  traces  of  which  are  ftill    to 
be  found  almfjfl  among   all  the   nations    in   the 
world,     it  might  likewile   probably  be  the  inten- 
tion of  this  whimfical  oath,   to  intimate    to  the 
new  fovereign,  th^ir,  as  the  misfortunes  of  a  flatc 
almofl  always  arife  from  wrong  meafures  of  ad- 
minrftration,    his    government  ought   to  be  con- 
duced with  fuch   moderation    and  wifdom,  that 
public  calamiiics  might  never  be  confidered  as  the 
confequences  of  his   imprudence,    or  as  the  juft 
punifhment  of  his   licentioufnefs.     According   to 
the  admirable   tenor  of  their  laws,  merit  was  the 
only  title  to  the  crown  :  but  fuperftition  had  given 
the  priefts  a  confiderable  influence  in  their  elec- 
tions.    On    his  acceHlon  to   the  throne,  the   em- 
peror was  obliged  to  make  war^  and  to  offer  the 
prifoncrs  to  the  gods.     This  prince,  though  elec- 
tive, had  an  abfolute  authority,  as  tbere  were  no 
written  laws  v  and  l">e  was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
alterations  he  chofe   in  the  old  cuftoms.     Almoft 
all  the   forms   ofjuflice,  and  ceremonies  of  tb-c 
court,  had  the   fanc\ion  of    religion.     The  fame 
crimes  that   are  pKmifhed   in  all  other  places  were 
punifhable    bv  the  laws  ;    but  the  criminals   were 
often  (aved  by    the  interpofition   of    the   prieftJ. 
There  were   two  laws    which  had  a  tendency  to 
dcilroy  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  Mexicans 
2,  bend 
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bend  iiniler  ilie  Joiiblc  yokcoF  tyranny  and  fup^r-B  O  o  K 
flition.  By  thelc  laws,  pcrfbns  oftonding  againfl  ^^• 
the  lan«ility  of  religion,  ar  ihc  niajclly  of  the 
prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is  eafy  to 
diiccrn  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion  might 
afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge^ 
or  of  promoting  the  interefted  views  of  priefls  and 
courtiers. 

The  fleps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  ports  of 
honour,  were  bravery,  piety,  and  pcrfeverancc. 
In  the  temples  a  more  painful  noviciate  was  pre- 
fcribed  than  in  ihe  army;  and  the  noble?,  who 
had  undergone  fiich  hardlliips  to  obtaifi  their  dif- 
tin(!:lions,  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft:  employments 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Amon'g  ih>"  great  number  of  vafTals  in  Mexico, 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  would 
be  ready  to  lliake  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the 
Spaniards.  He  had  remarked  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  holden  in  great  deteifation  by  the 
petty  ffates  that  were  lubje<ft  to  the  empire,  and 
that  the  emperors  exercifed  their  authority  with 
extreme  fevcrity.  He  had  likewife  ohferved,  that 
the  provinces  in  general  difliked  the  religion  of 
the  metropolis,  and  that  even  in  Mexico  the  no- 
bility and  pcrlbns  of  fortune^  whofe  intercourfe 
with  fociety  had  abated  the  force  of  their  preju- 
dices, and  foftened  their  popular  manners,  had 
loft  their  attachment  to  this  mode  of  religion  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  nobility  were  dilgufled 
at  the  low  fcr vices  exaded  of  them  by  ilieir 
mart:ers. 

After  Cortez  hnd  been  filently  deliberating 
upon  his  great  projeds,  and  bringing  them  to 
maturity,  during  fix  mondis,  he  marclied  out 
of  his  retreat,  attended  by  five  hundred  and 
ninety    Spaniards,    ten  ihoufand   Tlafcalans,  and 

G  g  :^  foHTie 
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BOOKn'mc  other  Indians,  bringing  along  with  ibeni 
^  '  forty  horCcs,  and  eight  or  nine  field-pieces.  His 
march  towards  the  center  ot  liie  Mexican  domi- 
nions was  eafy  and  rapid.  The  petty  nations, 
which  might  have  retarded  or  cmbarrafled  it, 
were  all  calily  fubdiied,  or  voluntarily  furrendercd 
themfelves  to  him.  Many  of  the  diflridls  in  the 
neigbouihood  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  were 
tlfb  forced  to  yield  to  iiin),  or  fubmitted  of  thcm- 
ich'cs. 

Successes  calculated  to  aftonifh  even  the 
mofl  prefumptuous,  ought  naturally  to  have  i 
attached  every  individual  to  the  intrepid  and 
prefcient  commander,  whofe  work  they  were ; 
but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  Among  his  Spanifh 
troops,  there  were  rather  a  confiderable  number, 
u'ho  had  kept  up  too  lively  a  recoUedlion  of  the' 
dangers  which  they  had  efcaped  with  fo  much 
difficulty  i  and  who  were  become  traitors,  from 
the  dread  of  thofe  they  had  (till  to  encounter.  They 
agreed  among  themfelves  to  affaflmale  their  gene- 
ral, and  to  give  the  command  to  a  perfon  who 
would  abandon  projeds  which  appeared  to  them 
extravagant;  and  would  take  prudent  meafures 
for  their  prefervation.  The  treafon  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  when 
remorfe  induced  one  of  the  confpirators  to  throw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Cortez.  Immediately  this 
bold  man,  the  refources  of  whofe  genius  were 
more  and  more  unfolded  by  unexpected  events, 
caufed  Viilafagna,  the  principal  agent  in  this  dark 
plot,  to  be  arreted,  tried,  and  fentcnced,  but  not 
'till  he  had  extorted  from  him  an  accurate  lift  of 
his  accomplices.  The  bufinefs  was  to  diflipate 
the  anxiety  which  fuch  a  difcovery  might  occa- 
fion.  This  was  effedled,  by  giving  out  that  the 
villain  had  torn  a  paper,  v/hich  contained,  no 
doubt,  cither,  the  plan  of  the  confpiracy,.  or  the 
I  namca 
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names  of  the  con fpira tors;  and  that  he  had   car-  BOOK. 
ricd  his  Iccrct  wiiji  him  to   the  grave,  notwiih-       ^^• 
Handing  the  feveriiy  of  the  torments  employed  to 
extort  it  from  him. 

fN  the  mean  while,  thegetieral,  in  order  not  to 
give  his  troops  time  to  tc(\c<^  too  much  upon  what 
had  happened,  haftencd  to  the  attack  of  Mexi- 
co, the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  ul- 
timate end  of  the  hopes  of  the  army  :  the  projed 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

Mountains,  which  for  the  jiiofl:  part  were  a 
thoufand  feet  high,  furrounded  a  plain  of  about 
forty  leagues.  The  greater  part  of  this  immenfc 
fpace,  was  occupied  by  lakes  which  connnunicatcd 
with  each  other.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
greatell  of  thefe,  in  the  midft  of  a  few  fmall  iflands, 
had  been  built  the  mod  confiderable  city  that  ex- 
ifled  in  the  New  World,  before  the  Europeans  had 
di (covered  it.  Three  cnufeways,  of  different 
lengths,  but  all  of  them  broad,  and  conRruded 
withfolidity,  led  up  to  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fhores,  too  diflant  from  thcfc  great  roads,  came 
up  to  them  in  their  canoes. 

CoRTE  z  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  navigation, 
by  means  of  fomc  fmall  veilcls,  the  materials  of 
which  had  been  prepared  at  Tlafcala  ;  and  he  or- 
dered the  dike  to  be  attacked  by  Sandoval,  by 
Alvarado,  and  by  Olid,  to  each  of  whom  he  dif- 
[tributed   an   equal   number  of  guns,   of  Spanilh 

roops,  and  of  Indian  auxiliaries. 
Every  thing  had  been  difpofed  for  a  long  time 

o  make  an  obiVmate  refinance.  The  means  of 
defence  had  been  prepared  by  Qnetlavaca,  who 
lad  fucceeded  his  brother  Montezuma  ;  but  who 
lad  perifhed  of  the  fmallpox,  brought  into  thcfe 

egions  by  a  flave    belonging   to  Narvaes  ^    and 

vucn   the   fiege  began,  the   reins  of  the  empire 

vtre  guided  by  Guatitnozin. 

Tiifi 
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B  O  O  i;      Thk    aL'\ion3    of    ihis  young  prince   were  all 
^^       heroic,  a!)d  ull    prudent.     Ihe   fire  of  his   look, 
the   elevation  of  his  difcoiirle,  and   tlie  brilliancy 
of  his  courage,  made  every  imprcflion  he  wilhed 
upon  his  people.     He  dilputcd  the  ground   foot 
by  foot,  and  never  abandoned  a  fingle  inch  of  it, 
till  it  was  flrewed  with  ilie  carcnnTcs  of  his  loldicrs, 
and  flained  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies.     Fidy 
thoufand  men,  who  had  haflencd    fiom  all  paits 
of  the  empire   toddcnd   ihtir  maflcr,    and  their 
gods,    had   periflied    by    the    fword   or    by    fire  ; 
1  amine  occafioncd  daily  incxpreOible  ravages;  to 
thefe  numerous  calamities  contagious  difealcs  had 
been  added,  and   yet,  all  tl'iefe  ciicumftances  had 
not  been  ca  pablc   of  fhakiiig  the  firmnefs  of  his 
foul,  even  for  one  fingle  iiiflant.     The  befic-gers, 
after  a  number  of  delhuCtive  battles,  and  heavy 
lolTe?,  had    at    length    reached  the  center  of  the 
pi  .ce,  which,  however,  he  did  not    yet    thiink  of 
giving    up.       He  was  at   lafl  prevailed  upon    to 
quit  thefe   ruins,    which  could  no  longer  be  de- 
fended, in  order   to  repair  to  the  provinces,  and 
to  carry   on     the   war    there.      hi    the   view   cf 
facilitating   this  retreat,  fome  overtures   of  peace 
were  made   to  Cortez  :  but  this  noble  artifice  had 
not  the  fuccefs  that  it  deferved  ;  and  the  canoe,  in 
which  this  generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had 
embarked,  was  taken  by  a  brigantinc.     An  cffi,- 
cer  of  the  Spanifli  revenue,  fufpedting  that  he  had 
treadires  concealed,  ordered  him  to  be  extended 
upon    red-hot   coals,  to  extort  a  confeiTion.     His 
tavourite,  who  underwent  the  fame  torture,  com- 
plaining to  him  of    his  fufTcrings,    the   emperor 
laid,    j^m  I  upon  a  bed  of  ro/es  ?    An  e^prePilon 
equal  to  any  of  thofe  which  hiftory  has  recorded 
as   worthy   the  admiration  of  mankind  !    an  ex- 
prelTion  which  the  Mexicans  would  repeat  to  their 
children,    if    ever  the    period    (hould  arrive,    in 

which 
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A'hicli  ihc  Spaniards  iliall  expiate  the  crueltiesB  O  O  K. 
;hcy  have  ex'.rcHcxI,  and  that  race  of  dcAroycts^  ^^ 
hall  be  plunged  into  the  fca,  or  drowned  in  ilicir 
)wn  blood.  Thefc  people  might,  perhaps,  ha\e 
Drelcrved  the  adions  oi  their  martyrs,  and  the 
aillory  of  their  perlccnuons.  In  thclc  it  will  be 
ccordcd,  ih:U  Guauniozin  was  dragged  half  dead 
rom  tJK  ilimtwS,  and  that  three  years  after  he 
kvas  publicly  hafigtd,  under  prcience  of  his 
baving  conlpired  againft  his  tyranis  and  exccu- 
joners. 

After  ten  weeks  of  a  brific  and  regular  attack,  idea  we 
.vith  the  affiflance  of  fjxty  or  a  hundred  thoufand  *7J;f^'^'"^ 

t       .  ,  .      .  oi  Mexico 

Indian  allies;  and  by  the  liiperioiity  of  their  dif- before  it 
:ipline,  their  arms,  and  their  flipping,  the  Spa-^'^^""'^!^*^ 
liards  at  length  made  themfelves  mafters  0^"°  ^^"' 
Vltxico  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  they 
:;ive,  it  was  a  magnificent  city.  There  were 
liirty  thoufand  houfes,  an  immenfe  number  of 
iihabitants,  and  fome  fupcrb  edifices  within  it's 
^alls.  The  fovereign's  palace,  built  of  marble 
ind  jafpar,  'was  of  prodigious  extent.  It  was 
)rnamenied  with  baths,  ftaiues,  and  fountains; 
Hid  was  full  of  pi(ftures,  which,  though  made 
jnly  of  feathers,  were  finely  coloured,  brilliant, 
md  natural.  Moft  of  the  great,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  had  menageries  filled  with  all  the  ani- 
nals  of  the  New  Continent.  Their  gardens 
kvere  fpread  with  plants  of  every  fpccies.  Every 
production  of  the  foil  and  climate  that  was  fcarce 
jmd  brilliant,  was  an  objed  of  luxury  to  an  opu- 
ent  nation,  where  nature  was  b;iautiful  and  the 
ir:s  imperfed.  The  temples  were  numerous, 
nd,  in  general,  magnificent ;  but  they  were 
lained  wiih  blood,  and  lined  with  the  heads 
f  the  unhappy  viclims  that  had  been  facrificcd 
n  them. 
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BOOK  Onf,  of  the  greatefl:  beauties  of  tliis  dazzling 
^^  city,  was  a  fquarc,  which  was  urually  filled  with 
a  hundred  thonfand  perfons,  ovcrfpread  with  tents 
and  Hiops,  where  the  merchants  diCplayed  ail  the 
tichcsof  the  country,  and  all  the  works  of  induf- 
fry  wrought  by  the  Mexicans.  Birds  of  all  co- 
lours, brilliant  ("hells,  a  profufion  of  flowers,  and 
t'arious  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  gold  and  ena- 
mel, gave  ihef.'  markets  a  more  beautiful  and 
fplendid  appearance  to  the  eye,  than  it  is  pofilble 
to  meet  with  in  the  richefl  fairs  of  Europe. 

Ome  hundred  thoufand  canoes  were  condantly 
paffing  and  repairing  between  the  city  and  the 
borders  of  the  lakes-,  which  were  ornamented  with 
iifty  cities,  and  with  a  multitude  of  towns  and 
villages. 

The  red  of  the  empire,  as  far  as  the  refpedlive 
fituarions  would  allow,  prefented  the  fame  fpec- 
tacle  :  but  with  the  difference  that  is  al\Vavs  ob- 
ferved  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
This  nation,  the  antiquity  of  which  was  not  very 
remote,  which  had  no  communication  with  en- 
lightened people,  which  knew  not  the  ufe  of  iron, 
find  had  not  the  advantage  of  •^Vriting,  which  was 
ignorant  of  thofe  arts  by  v/hich  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  acquainted  with  others,  and  of 
pradifing  them,  and  which  was  fituated  in  a 
climate  where  the  faculties  of  man  are  not  call- 
ed forth  by  want,  this  nation,  we  ace  told,  had 
rifen  to  this  degree  of  eminence  by  it's  genius 
alone. 

This  is  a  pompous  defcription,  given  in  an 
inftant  of  vanity  by  a  conqueror  naturally  ad- 
did\cd  to  exaggeration,  or  deceived  by  the  great 
fuperiority  which  a  well-regulated  Hate  had  over 
the  favage  regions  that  had  yet  been  laid  waflc 
in  the  New  Hemifphere  ;  and  the  falhty  of  it 
may  eafily  be  made  evident  to  every  marh's  cnpa- 
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city.     It  is  not,  however,  merely  by   contraflingB  O  O  K 

the  prelent  (late  of  Mexico  with  that  in  which  it's^ ^^ 

conquerors  pretend  to  have  found  it,  that  iliis  can 
beefiev^ted.  The  deplorable  cftc6\s  of  a  deftriic- 
tivc  tyranny,  and  of  a  long  feries  of  opprclfion 
are  futiicicnily  known.  But  let  113  call  to  mind 
ihc  ravages  vvjiich  the  barbarians,  ifluing  from 
the  North,  formerly  committed  among  the 
Gauls  and  in  Italy.  When  this  torrent  had  palled 
away,  did  there  not  remain  upon  the  earth  great 
monuments  which  attefted,  and  do  dill  attcft,  the 
power  o[  the  people  that  had  been  fubdued.^ 
And  does  the  region  we  are  now  confidenng> 
prefent  us  with  fuch  magnificent  ruins  f  We 
mud  thciiefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  public 
and  private  edifices,  fo  pompoufly  defcribed,  were 
nothmg  more  than  irregular  malfcs  of  ftone  heap- 
ed upon  one  another  •,  that  the  celebrated  Mexico 
was  nothing  more  than  a  little  town,  compofed  of 
a  multitude  of  ruflic  huts,  irregularly  difperfed 
over  a  large  fpace  of  ground ;  and  that  the  other 
places,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which,  it  has 
been  cuftomary  to  extoll,  were  fliil  inferior  to  this 
firrt:  of  the  cities. 

The  labours  of  men  have  always  been  propor- 
tioned to  their  ftrength,  and  to  the  inftrumenrs 
they  have  made  ufe  of.  Without  the  fcience  of 
mechanics,  and  the  invention  of  it's  machines, 
there  can  be  no  great  monuments  exilling. 
Without  a  quadrant  or  a  telefcope,  there  can  be 
no  great  progrefs  made  in  aftronomy,  no  preci- 
fion  in  obfervaiions.  Without  iron,  there  can 
be  no  hammers,  no  pincers,  no  anvils,  no  forges, 
no  faws,  no  axes,  no  hatchets,  no  work  in  metal 
that  can  deferve  to  be  looked  at ;  no  mafonry,  no 
carpenter's  or  joiner's  work,  no  architedure,  no 
engraving,  no  fculprure.  With  all  thefc  helps, 
what  time  does  it  not  take  our  workmen,   to  fepa- 
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B  O  O  K  J*^^^  from  the  qnany,  raife  and  carry  away  a 
VI.  hluck  of  flonc  ?  Wliat  time  to  cut  into  a  I'quarc  ? 
And  how  could  th.is  be  cffcdcd  without  the  re- 
(ourccs  we  have?  I'he  favage  would  have  been  a 
man  of  great  undtrflanding,  who  upon  feeing, 
for  the  iirfl  lime,  one  of  our  large  buildings:, 
would  have  admired  it,  not  as  the  work  of  our 
ftrength  and  induftry,  but  as  an  extraordinary 
phcenomcnon  of  nature,  which  of  herfelf  fliould 
have  railed  ihofe  coUjmns,  bored  ihofe  windows, 
fixed  thofe  entablatures,  and  prepared  fo  wonder^ 
ful  a  retreat.  It  would  have  been  to  him  the  molt 
beautiful  cavern  that  the  mountains  WQuld  havp 
ever  prcfented  to  his  view. 

Let  us  drip  Mexico  of  all  that  has  been  he- 
flowed  upon  it  by  tabulous  accounts,  and  we  fliall 
find  that  this  country,  though  far  fuperior  to  the 
favage  regions  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  dif- 
covered  in  the  New  Woild,  was  ft  ill  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  old 
continent. 

The  empire  was  fubjecl  to  a  defpotifm  as  cruel 
as  it  was  ill-concerted.  Fear,  the  great  fpring  of 
arbitrary  governments,  was  fubfliiuted  to  mor^r 
lity  and  principles.  The  chief  of  the  ftate  was 
gradually  become  a  kind  of  divinity,  which  the 
nioft  prefumptuGus  did  not  dare  to  look  up  to  ^ 
iind  of  vvhofe  actions  the  moft:  imprudent  would 
not  have  ventured  to  form  a  judgment.  We 
may  readily  conceive  in  what  manner  citizens 
purchafe  every  day,  by  the  facrifice  of  their 
liberty,  the  pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life  iq 
which  they  have  been  accuflumed  from  their  in- 
fancy :  but  that  people,  to  whom  rude  nature 
offered  greater  happinefs  than  that  which  they  en- 
joyed under  the  focial  compadt  that  united  them, 
fhould  quietly  remain  in  a  ftate  of  ilavery,  with- 
out onge  thinking  that  there  wgs  nothing  rnore 

than 
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than  a  mountain  or  a  river  to  ciofs,  in  order  to  b  o  O  K 
be  Irec;   this  is   a   circuiiiUancc  that   would   be  _     '^'' 
iiiLX^mprelicnfiblr,  ii    wc  knew  not   huw  much  the 
habit  of  iupcrlluion  d.^giadcs  the  human  race  in 
^11  parts. 

Slveral  of  the  provinces  whicli  miglit  be  con- 
fideicd  as  conllitutini;  a  part  ol  this  \a(l  domini- 
on, governed  themlclvcs  by  llieir  primary  law?, 
and  accoiding  to  their  ancient  maxnns.  Tribu- 
taries merely  of  the  empire,  they  continued  (liU 
under  the  conrroul  of  their  caciques.  Tl^e  obli- 
gations impoicd  upon  thcfe  great  vaflals,  was  to 
.cover  or  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the  (late,  when- 
ever they  were  ordered  i  to  contribute  continually 
10  the  public  charges,  oiiginally,  according  to  a 
fettled  rate;  but  latterly,  according  to  the  nccet- 
filies,   rapacity,  or  caprices  of  the  defpot. 

The  admimllration  of  liie  countries  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  throne,  was  intruded 
to  fome  of  the  great,  who  were  afnfted  in  their 
fundions  by  nobles  of  an  inferior  order.  Thcfe 
officers  enjoyed,  at  firfl,  a  degree  of  dignity  and 
importance:  but  they  were  nothing  more  than  thi 
jnflruments  of  tyranny,  fuice  arbitrary  power  had 
raifed  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  a  government  wliich 
inight  have  been  called  feudal. 

To  each  of  thefe  offices,  a  portion  of  land,  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent,  was  attached.  Thofe  who 
direded  the  councils,  v*ho  commanded  the  ar- 
mies, or  whom  their  employments  detained  at 
court,  enjoyed  the  fame  advantage.  Per(ons  ia 
office  changed  their  dwelling  with  their  occupa- 
tion, and  lolt  it  as  foon  as  tlicy  returned  into  pri- 
vate life. 

There  were  fome  poITefi-ons  mo'C  entire,  and 
which  might  be  alienated  or  tranfmitted  to  po- 
fteriry.     Tiiefe  were   few  in   number;  and  inufl 
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BOOK  have  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  mod  cJiftinguifhed 
^'-      clafs. 

The  people  hi\d  nothing  but  commons,  the 
extent  of  which  v/as  regulated  by  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  In  fome  of  them  the  labours 
were  carried  on  in  a  community,  and  the  harvefts 
v/cre  dcpofued  in  the  pubhc  granaries,  to  be 
diftribuied  as  they  were  wanted ;  in  others,  the 
cuhivators  divided  the  fields  between  them,  and 
tilled  them  for  their  own  private  ufe  ;  but  the 
territory  was  not  allowed  to  be  dil'pofed  of  in  any 
cf  them. 

Several  dlftridls,  more  or  lefs  cxtenfive,  were 
covered  with  a  kind  of  bondfmen  attached  to  the 
glebe,  pafTing  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
and  not  being  able  to  claim  any  thing  more  than 
the  coarfeft  and  mod  fcanty  fubfiftcnce. 

The  men,  flill  more  degraded,  were  the  domef- 
tic  Haves.  Their  life  was  efteemed  fo  contemptible, 
that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Herrera,  one 
might  deprive  them  of  it,  without  fear  of  being 
ever  profecuted  by  the  law. 

All  the  orders  of  the  flate  contributed  to  the 
fupport  of  government.  In  all  focieties  that  are 
a  little  advanced,  taxes  are  paid  in  fpecie.  The 
Mexicans  were  ignorant  of  this  common  meafure 
of  every  kind  of  value,  though  gold  and  filver 
were  in  their  poiTeinon.  They  had  indeed  begun 
to  fufpedl  the  utility  of  an  univerfal  mode  of  ex- 
change, and  they  already  employed  the  feeds  of 
the  cocoa,  in  fome  trifling  details  of  commerce  : 
but  the  ufe  of  thefe  was  much  limited,  and  could 
not  be  extended  to  the  difcharge  of  the  taxes. 
The  debts  due  to  the  treafury  were  therefore  all 
paid  in  kind. 

As  all  the  agents  of  the  public  fervice  received 
their  falaries  in  provifions,    a  part  of  what  was 
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allotted  to  them,  was  kept  back  as  their  contri-  BOOK 
buiion.  ^^• 

The  lands  attached  to  offices,  as  well  as  ihofe 
that  were  pollellod  in  property,  gave  to  the  Hate  a 
part  of  thcii  produce. 

Beside  the  obligation  impofed  upon  all  com- 
munities to  cultivate  a  certain  extent  of  foil  for 
the  crown,  they  were  alio  obliged  to  cede  to  it  a 
third  part  of  their  harvcfls. 

Hunters,  fifhcrmen,  potters,  painters,  and  all 
workmen  without  diilindion,  gave  up  the  fame 
portion  of  their  induflry  every  month. 

Even  the  beggars  were  taxed  with  certain 
fixed  contributions,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  from  their  labour,  or  from  the  alms  they  re- 
ceived. 

Agriculturi-,  at  Mexico,  was  very  much 
confined  ;  though  it  was  the  only  occupation  of 
the  majority  of  tlic  inhabitants.  Their  cares 
were  retrained  to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
cocoa,  and  there  was  even  but  a  fmall  quantity 
of  thofe  produdions  gathered.  Had  it  been 
otherwife,  the  firft  Spaniards  would  not  fo  fre- 
quently have  been  in  want  of  fubfilience.  The 
imperl'ed  flate  of  this  firft  of  the  arts  might  be 
owen  to  fcveral  caufcs.  Thefe  people  had  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  idlencfs.  The  iiiftruments 
they  made  ufe  of  were  faulty.  They  had  not 
tamed  any  animal  that  could  aiTift  them  in  their 
labours.  Their  fields  were  ravaged  by  fallow 
deer,  or  by  wandering  people.  They  were  in- 
cellantly  opprelfed  by  government.  In  a  word, 
Ti^eir  natural  conftitution  v/as  particularly  weak, 
v,!,ich  arofe  partly  from  unwholefome  and  infuffi- 
cient  food. 

The  table  of  the  rich,  of  the  nobles,  and  of 
men  in  office,  befide  the  produce  of  the  chace, 
end  of  fiOiing,  was  fupplied  v\ith  turkeys,  ducks, 

and 
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BOOK  and  rahbits,  the  only  animals,  excrpt  little  dogj?, 
^'-  .uhich  the  inliabitaiits  of  thcle  countries  had  been 
Al)le  to  tame.  But  the  provifions  of  the  comnnnn 
people  coufifled  only  of  mnizc,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent manners;  of  cocoa,  diluted  in  v^arm  water, 
and  feafoned  with  honey  and  pimento  ;  and  of 
the  herbs  of  the  fields  which  were  not  too  hard,  or 
hcui  no  bad  fmcll.  Their  drink  confifled  of  fome 
hqnors  that  could  not  intoxicate.  With  refped  to 
flrong  liquors,  they  were  fo  flriclly  prohibited, 
that  a  permillion  from  government  was  neceflTary 
TO  be  obtained  for  ufing  them  ;  and  it  was  only 
granted  to  old  or  fick  perfons.  At  fome  folemni- 
tics,  and  in  public  labours  only,  every  one  had  a 
quantity  given  him  proportioned  to  his  age. 
Drunkennefs  was  confidered  as  the  mod  odious  of 
all  vices.  Perlons  convided  of  ir,  were  publicly 
(haved,  and  their  houfe  was  pulled  down.  Jf  they 
were  in  any  public  ofixe,  they  were  deprived  of  it, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  poft 
tinder  government. 

The  Mexicans  were  almofl  generally  naked. 
Their  bodies  were  painted  \  and  their  headb  fhaded 
with  plumes.  Some  bones,  or  fmall  pieces  of  gold, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfons,  were  faftened 
lo  their  nofes  and  ears.  The  only  clothing  the 
women  had,  was  a  kind  of  fhift  which  came 
dovvn  to  the  knees,  and  v;as  open  at  the  breaft. 
Their  chief  ornament  confined  in  the  arrangement 
of  tlieir  hair.  Perloiis  of  fnperior  rank,  and  even 
ihc  trnperor  himfelf,  were  only  diflingnifhed  from 
ihe  conimonalty,  bv  a  kind  of  cloak  compofed 
of  a  fquare  piece  of  cotton,  faflened  on  the  right 
friouidcr. 

The  palace  of  the  prince,  and  thofe  of  the  no- 
ble:-,  though  rather  exrenlu'e,  and  built  of  ilone, 
had  no  conveniences,  no  elegance,  nor.  even  any 
windows.  The  people  dwelt  in  huts  made  of  ear;h, 
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and  covered  with  branches  of  trees.     They  were  BOOK 
prohibited  from   raihng  them    above  the   ground^     ^^ 
rioor.     Several  lamilics  were  frequently  heaped  to- 
gether under  the  fame  roof. 

The  furniture  was  worthy  of  the  dwellings. 
In  mod  of  them,  there  was  no  other  carpeting 
hut  mats,  no  other  bed  than  draw,  no  feat  but  a 
layer  of  palm  leaves,  no  utenfils  except  earthen 
ware.  Cloths  and  carpets  of  cotton,  wrought 
with  more  or  Icfs  care,  and  employed  for  various 
purpol'es,  were  the  chief  dilbndions  between 
the  houfes  of  the  rich,  and  thofe  of  the  common 
people. 

If  the  arts  of  primary  necefilty  were  in  fo  im- 
perfect a  ftate  at  Mexico,  we  mufl  conclude  that 
ihofe  of  ornament  were  (WW  more  fo.  The  form 
and  workmanlliip  of  the  few  vafcs  and  jewels  of 
gold  and  filver  that  have  been  brought  to  us, 
IS  equally  barbarous.  The  fame  coarfenefs  pre- 
vails in  thofe  pi(ftures,  of  which  the  firfl:  Spaniards 
fpoke  with  fo  much  admiration,  and  which  were 
compofed  of  fcaihers  of  all  colouis.  Thcfe  paint- 
ings are  no  longer  exiting,  or  are  at  leaft  very 
fcarce;  bur  engravings  have  been  made  from  them. 
The  artitt  is  intinitcly  below  his  fubjedt,  whether 
he  reprefcmts  plants,  animals,  or  men.  There  is 
no  light,  nor  Ihade,  nor  defign,  nor  accuracy  in 
his  work.  Neither  had  architecKire  made  any 
greater  progrefs  in  this  country.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire,  there  is  no  ancient 
monument  to  be  found,  that  hath  any  kind  of  ma- 
jelly  in  it :  nor  are  there  even  any  ruins  which  re- 
new the  idea  of  former  greatncTs.  The  only  things 
Mexico  had  to  boaft  of,  were  the  caufeways  that 
led  up  to  the  capital,  and  the  aquedudts  which 
brought  the  water  for  drinking  from  a  very  confi- 
derable  diftance. 

The 
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The  fciences  were  flill  lefs  advanced  than  the 
arts;  and  this  is  the  natural  C()n(c(]ucnce  ot  the 
ordinary  progrclsof  the  human  mind.  It  is  fcarcc 
pollible  tliat  a  people,  whofc  civilization  was  noC 
of  ancient  date,  and  who  could  not  have  received 
any  inflrucflion  from  their  neighbours,  fliould 
have  the  icaft  extenfive  degree  of  knowledge.  All 
that  can  be  concluded  from  their  religious  and 
political  inilitutions  is,  that  they  had  made  fome 
little  progrefs  in  aftronomy.  But  how  many  ages  j| 
would  it  have  required  to  enlighten  them,  fincc 
they  were  deprived  of  the  aliillance  of  writing, 
and  fince  ihey  were  dill  far  diflant  from  this 
powerful,  and  perhaps  only  mode  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  as  it  appears  from  the  imperfeciion  of 
their  hieroglyphics. 

These  were  piiftures  traced  out  upon  the  barks 
of  trees,  up<jn  the  flcins  of  fallow  deer,  or  upon 
pieces  of  cotton ;  and  deflined  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  the  laws,  the  tenets,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  empire.  The  number,  the  colour, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  figures,  were  all  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  cbjedts  that  were  meant  to  be  ex- 
prefTed.  Although  thefe  imperfed  figns  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  have  that  diftindt  charader  which 
precludes  every  reafonablc  doubt,  yet  we  may  ima- 
gine, that  v/hen  afiifted  by  the  traditions  of  focie- 
tics  and  families,  they  might  convey  fome  infor- 
mation refpedling  paft  events.  The  indifference 
of  the  conquerors  for  every  thing  that  had  no  re- 
ference to  their  infatiable  avidity,  made  them  ne- 
glecl  to  inquire  for  the  key  of  thefe  important  dc- 
pofits.  Soon  after,  their  monks  looked  upon  them 
as  monumerits  of  idolatry  ;  and  Zummaraga,  the 
liril:  bifhop  of  Mexico,  condemned  all  that  could 
ht  colleded  of  them  to  the  flames.  The  little 
that  efcaped  from  tliis  fanatical  conflagration,  and 
which  has  been  preferved  in  one  or  the  other  he- 
rn ifphere, 
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mirphcie,  lias  not  contributed  to  difpcl  the   Jaik-  book. 
nefs  into  which  the  negligence  of  ilic  firll  Spaniards      ^•^• 
h;rd  plunged  us. 

Thk  aera  of  the   foundation  of  the  empire  is 
even   unknown.      The    Callilian    hidorians,    in- 
deed,  tell    us,  that  before  the  lentli  century,  this 
vail  Ipace  was  inhabited  only  by  fome  wandering 
hords   that  were  entirely   favagc.     They  tell   u^, 
that  about  this  period,  Ibme  tribes  illuing  from 
the   North   and   North   Wed,  occupied  parts  of 
the  lerritorici;,    and    introduced  milder  manners. 
They  tell  us,  that  three  hundred   years  after,  a 
people  flill  more  advanced    in  civiiizaiion,    and 
coming    from   the    neighbourhood  of  California, 
fettled  on    the   borders  of  the   lakes    and    builc 
Mexico  there.     They  tell  us,  that  this  laft  na- 
tion, ib  fuperlor  to   :he  others,  had,  for  a   long 
period,  nothing  but  chiefs,  whom  they  raifed  to 
the  government,  or  deprived  them  of  it,  as  they 
found  it  fuitable  to  their  interefts.     They  tell  us, 
that  the  authority,  which  'till  then  had  been  di- 
vided and  revocable,  was  concentrated  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  and  became  permanent,  one  hundred  and 
thirty,   or  one    hundred  and    nincty-feven  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.     They  tell  us, 
that  the  nine  monarchs,  who  fucceflively  afcended 
the   throne,  gave    the   domains  of    the  ftate   aa 
cxtcntion  which  they  had  not  had  under  the  for- 
mer government.     But  what  degree  of  credit  can 
we   reafonably    grant  to   annals  fo  confufed  and 
contradidory,    and  filled   with    the   mod   abfurd 
tables  that  have  ever  been   propofed  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  ?    In  order  to  believe  that  a 
fociety  whole  dominion  was  fo  extenfive,  whofe 
inditutions  were  fo  numerous,  and  whofe  form  of 
worfhip  was  fo  regular,  had  fo  modern  an  origin  as 
it  hath  been  faid,  we  Ihould  have  other  tedimonies 
Defide  thofe  of  the  fierce  foldier,  who  had  neither 
Vol.  II.  H  h  the 
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BOOK  the  neccffary  talents  nor  the  will  to  examine  into 
^L  any  thing  ;  we  niould  have  otiier  vouchers  befide 
thofe  fanatic  pricll?,  who  were  intent  upon  no- 
thing tlfc  but  ercding  their  own  form  of  v/orfliip 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  fuperditions  they  found  efta- 
blillied  there.  What  fliould  we  know  of  China, 
if  the  Poriuguefe  had  been  able  to  fet  it  in  flames, 
to  fubvcrt  or  deflroy  it,  as  they  have  done  the 
Brazils?  Should  vrc  at  this  day  fpeak  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Chinefe  books,  of  their  laws,  and  their 
manners  p  When  fome  philofophers  fhall  have  been 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  Mexico,  to  fearch  for, 
and  to  decypher  the  ruins  of  their  hiflory,  and 
that  thefe  learned  men  fhall  neither  be  monks  nor 
Spaniards,  but  either  Englilh  or  French,  who 
fhall  have  full  liberty,  and  all  proper  means  for 
the  difcovery  of  truth ;  then,  perhaps,  we  may 
gain  fome  information  concerning  the  hidory  of 
this  country,  if  barbarifm  hath  not  completely  de- 
flroyed  a'l  the  monuments  that  could  ailifl  in  ia- 
veftigating  it. 

These  inquiries  could  not,  however,  lead  to 
an  exa(!:~t  knov/Iedge  of  the  ancient  population  of 
the  empire,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  conquerors,  was  immenfe.  The  country 
places  were  covered  with  inhabitants  -,  the  town* 
were  crowded  v/ith  citizens,  and  the  armies  were 
very  numerous.  Abfurd  narrators!  have  we  not 
been  afTured  by  you  that  it  was  a  rifing  flate  v 
that  it  was  continually  diflurbed  with  obflinatc 
wars  ;  that  all  prifoners  were  cither  maflacred 
iipon  the  field  of  battle,  or  facrificcd  to  the  gods 
in  the  temples ;  that  at  the  death  of  every  em- 
peror, of  every  cacique,  and  of  every  great  man, 
a  number  of  victims,  proportioned  to  their  dig- 
nity, were  facrificed  on  their  tombs  ;  that  from  a 
prevailing  depraved  inclination  the  women  were 
negleded  ;  that  (he  mothers  fvickkd  their  chil- 
dren 
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drcn  for  four  or  five  years,  and  iliat  they  became  BOOK 
barren  at  an  early  period  -,  that  the  people  groaned  ^  ^'^• 
incellanily,  and  in  all  p^r[s,  under  the  opprelfions 
of  the  trcafury  ;  that  the  provinces  were  covered 
with  corrupted  waters  and  vafl  fort  lis ;  and  that 
the  Spanifli  adventurers  had  more  to  lufllr  from 
deanh,  than  from  the  length  of  marches,  or  the 
darts  of  the  enemy  P 

How  fhall  v.e  reconcile  faClscertified  by  fomany 
witneiles,  with  that  excel]] ve  population  fo  folemii- 
ly  attefted  in  your  proud  annals?  Before  found 
philofophy  had  attentively  confidered  your  ftrange 
contradidions ;  and  when  the  odium  you  liad 
-drawn  upon  yourfelves  infured  an  implicit  faith  in 
your  abfurd  exaggerations,  the  univerfe,  whicli 
iaw  no  more  than  a  defert  in  Mexico,  was  per- 
fuaded  that  you  had  precipitated  numberlefs  gene- 
rations into  the  grave.  Undoubtedly,  your  fero- 
cious foldiers  did  too  often  flain  themfelves  with 
.innocent  blood  ;  undoubtedly,  your  fanatic  mif- 
fionaries  did  not  oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as  they 
ought  to  have  done ;  undoubtedly,  a  relllefs  ty- 
ranny, and  an  infatiable  avarice,  carried  off  from 
this  unfortunate  part  of  the  v/orld,  many  of  it/s 
feeble  children  :  but  ftill  your  cruelties  were  lefs 
than  the  nations  have  reaiun  to  fuppofc,  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  hidorians  of  your  ravngefii: 
And  it  is  1,  whom  you  look  upon  as  the  detractor 
of  your  charader,  who,  while  I  accuTe  you  of  ig- 
norance and  impofture,  become,  as  much  as  pot- 
fiblc,  your  apologid. 

VV'oULD  ye  rather  choofe  that  the  rumber  of 
your  alTalfinations  fhould  be  e>:aggeraied,  than 
tliat  your  flupidity  and  contradictions  fhould  be 
unmafKed  i  in  this  place,  i  c-iil  Heaven  10  wic- 
nefs,  1  have  been  atreniive  only  to  clcan'e  yoa 
from  the  blood  with  which  you  fcem  to  make  it 
your  glory  to  be  covered  -,  and  in  every  other  part 

H  h  X  where 
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BOOK  where  I  have  fpokcn  of  you,  my  only  defign  hath 
^'-  ^  been  to  riiggcft  means  of  reftoring  your  nation  to 
it's  former  iplcndour,  and  of  alleviating  the 
dcQiny  of  iholc  wretched  people  that  arc  fiibjedt 
to  your  empire.  If  you  dilbover  in  me  any  fecret 
Iiatrcd,  or  any  motive  of  felf-intereft,  I  give  my- 
ielf  up  to  your  contempt.  Have  1  treated  the 
odier  deflroyers  of  the  New  World,  even  the 
French,  my  own  countrymen,  with  more  cau- 
tion ?  Why,  therefore,  fhould  you  be  the  only 
people  who  are  offended?  Becaufe  you  have 
nothing  but  pride  remaining.  Become  powerful 
again,  and  you  will  become  Icfs  captious ;  and 
truth,  while  it  makes  you  blufh,  will  ccafe  to  an- 
ger you. 

Whatever  was  the  population  of  Mexico, 
the  taking  of  the  capital  occafioned  the  fubjedion 
of  the  whole  flate  •,  which  was  nor  fo  cxtenfive  as 
it  hath  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be.  Upon  the 
South  Sea,  the  empire  began  only  at  Nicaragua, 
and  ended  at  Acapuico  :  and  even  part  of  the 
coafts  watered  by  this  ocean,  had  never  been 
fubdued.  Upon  the  Norih  Sea,  there  was  fcarcc 
any  thing  that  interfed\ed  it  from  the  river  of 
Tabafco  to  that  of  Panuco :  but  in  the  inland 
parts,  Tlafcala,  Tepeaca,  Mechoacan,  Chiapa, 
and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  diftridls,  had 
preferved  their  independence.  Their  freedom 
was  taken  from  them  in  lefs  than  a  year  by  the 
conqueror,  who  found  it  fufficient  to  fend  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  horfe,  to  preclude  all  refiftance  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1522^  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  rejedled  the  laws  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  rendered  the  communication  between 
their  pofTeflions  difficult  or  impracticable,  con- 
flituted  all  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominion.  In 
procefs  of  time,  it  acquired  immenfe  additions 
on  the  northcra  fide.     Thefe  would  even  have 

been 
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b?cn  more  confidcrablc,   and   paniciilarly  more  B  O  o  K 
iifeful,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incredible  barb.iri- .    ^' 
tics  that  accompariicd  or  followed  the  acquifuion 
of  them. 

As  foon  as  the  Caflilians  hade  made  themfclves 
maftcrs  of  Mexico,  they  divided  the  beft  lands 
among  themfclves ;  they  reduced  to  flavery  the 
people  who  had  cleared  them,  and  condemned 
them  to  labours  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
their  conftitution,  and  repugnant  to  iheir  habits. 
This  fyftem  of  general  oppreifion  excited  confider- 
able  infurredions.  Thefe  arofe  without  a  concur- 
rence of  meafures,  without  a  chief  to  diredl  tliem, 
and  without  a  plan  ;  tl:ey  were  the  effect  of  de- 
fpair  alone  ;  and  ended  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
too  unfortunate  Indians.  An  irritated  conqueror, 
with  fire  and  fword  in  hand,  paflcd  with  extreme 
rapidity  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  and  left  in  ail  parts  memorable  traces  of 
vengeance,  the  details  of  which  would  make  the 
mod  bloody  mmded  men  fhudder.  There  was 
a  barbarous  emulation  between  the  officer  and  the 
foldier,  which  fhould  facrifice  mod  victims ;  and 
even  the  commander  himfclf,  perhaps,  furpalled 
his  troops  and  lieutenants  in  ferocity. 

CoRTEZ,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advantages 
he  might  expect  from  \o  many  adis  of  inhuma- 
nity. It  began  to  be  a  maxim  of  policy  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  not  to  leave  fuch  of  her  fub- 
jeets  as  had  fignalized  themfelves  by  fome  im- 
portant difcovery,  time  enough  to  fettle  them- 
felves in  their  authority,  from  the  apprchenfion, 
well  or  ill  founded,  that  they  might  think  of 
rendering  themfelves  ind:fpendcnt  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  did  not  give  a  rea- 
fon  for  adopting  fuch  a  fyflem,  he  was  at  leatl 
o  .e  of  the  firft  victims  of  it.  The  unlimited 
powers  he  had  at  firfl  enjoyed,  were  daily  cur- 
tailed ; 
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BO  O  K  tailed  ;  and  in  procds  of  lime,  they  were  fo  ex- 
^'^-      cccdingly    rtdraincd,  iliat  he  preferred  a  private 

^-^  v^-^  lituation  to  the  vnm  appearances  of  an  authority 
accompanied  wiih  ihe  greatcft  dil'gud.  This  Spa- 
niard was  deCpotic  and  cruel  ;  and  his  fuccefTes 
arc  tarnillied  by  the  injudiceof  iiis  projects.  He 
was  an  ailallin  covered  with  innocent  blof>d  ;  but 
his  vices  were  of  the  times,  and  of  his  nation,  and 
his  virtues  were  his  own.  Let  us  place  this  man 
r^mong  the  ancients;  let  us  give  him  another 
country,  another  education,  anoiher  turn  of 
vnind,  other  manners,  and  a  different  rehgion. 
Let  us  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  that 
advanced  againft  Xerxes,  or  reckon  him  among 
the  Spartans  at  the  Streights  of  Thermopylae; 
gr  fuppofe  him  to  be  one  of  ihofe  generous 
Batavians  who  freed  themielves  from  the  tyran- 
ny  of  their  countrymen,  and  Ccrtez  will  ap- 
pear a  great  man.  His  qualities  will  becorns 
heroic,  and  his  memory  will  be  irreproachable. 
Had  Casfar  been  born  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
•and  commanded  at  Mexico,  he  would  have  been 
a  worfe  man  than  Cortez.  To  find  an  excufe  for 
the  faults  that  have  been  laid  to  liis  charge,  we 
mud  allc  ourfelves  what  better  expedlations  we 
could  have  formed  of  a  man,  who  treads  for  the 
firft  time  upon  unknown  regions,  and  whofe  firfl 
object  is  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety  ?  It  would 
be  highly  unjufl  to  confound  him  with  the  peace- 
able (ounder,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  regulates  the  meafures,  the  fpace,  and  the 
lime,  at  pleafure. 

External       ^iNCE  Mexico  had  been  fubjedled  to  the  Cadi- 

and  inter- ]J2ns,  this  immcnfe  country    was  no  longer  ex- 

nal  trou-  r  a         -  r  t  »  •  j 

bier,  with  poicQ  to  mvaiiou.     It  s  provinces  were  not  ravaged 

which  by    any   neighbouring  or   diftant   enemy.      The 

harbeen  P^^^^  '^  cujoyed  was  not  difturbed  from  without, 

.agitated  cxccpt  by   pirates.     Jn  the  South  Sea,  the  enter- 

fmceithas  Prife^! 
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prifcs  of  thefc  robbers  were  confined  to  the  raking  BOOK 
of  a  few   lliips  :  but   in  the  Konli  Sea,  they  pil- ,     ^^• 
lagcd  Campeachy  once,  aiici  Vera  Cruz  iwicc ;  and  brcom-  a 
they    frequently    fpread  de vacation   upon   coails  Sj^amih 
his  known,    Icfs   opulent,    and  not  fo  well   de-  F"^i<^^ii«"' 
fended. 

VVhtle  the  navigation  and  the  fhores  of  tliis 
wealthy   region  were  a  prey  to  the  pirntC5,  and  to 
the  iquadrons  of  the  nations  dilgufttd  at  the  am- 
bition  of  Spain,  or  merely    jealous  of  it's  fupe- 
riority,    the   Chichemecas  diilurbed   the   interior 
part  of  the  empire.     If  we  give  credit  to  Hcrrcra 
and  Torquemada,  thefe   were   the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  beft  parts  of  the  country  before  the 
arrival  of  the   Mexicans.      To   avoid   the   yoke 
defined   for  them   by  the  conqueror,  they  took 
refuge  in   caverns   and   mounrains,    where   their 
natural  ferocity  increafed,  and   where  they   lead 
entirely  the  life  of  beads.     The  new  revolution 
which   had  juft  changed   the  ftate  of  the  former 
country,  did   not   incline  them  to  milder  manr 
ners;  and  what  tliey  faw  or  learnt  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Spaniards,  infpired  them  with  impla- 
cable hatred    againft  a   nation  fo  proud  and  fo 
opprefiive.     This  paflion,  always   terrible  among 
ravages,    manifefled   itfelf  by    the   ravages   they 
committed  in  all  the  fettlemcnts  farmed  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  cruelties  they   exer- 
cifed    upon    thofe   who   attempted    to    open    the 
mines.      In   vain    had   forts   and   garrifons  been 
Rationed   upon   the  frontiers,  to   contain  or  lupr 
prefs  them  ;  their  rage  continued  incefiantly  'till 
the  year    1592.      Ac   this   period,    captain   Cal- 
dena  perfuaded  them  to  put  an  end  to  liicir  hodi- 
litics.      In   the    view   of   rendering  thefe   pacific 
icntimcnrs  durable,  the  government  made  them 
build  dwellings,  colleded  them   into  fevcral    vil- 
lages, and  fent  among  them  four  hundred  Tlaf- 

caian 
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BOO  Kcal.in  families,  who  were  cnmmifl'ioncd  to  inftruft 
them  ill  fome  arts,  and  to  tcacli  iigricultiirc  to  a 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  clothed  only  with 
the  fkins  of  head?,  and  had  lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, or  upon  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  na- 
ture. It  was  long  before  thcfe  prudent  meafiircs 
fucceeded.  The  Chichemecas  refufed  for  a  long 
time  to  receive  the  inftrucftions  the  government 
had  undertaken  to  give  them,  and  even  rejedtcd 
every  kind  of  intercourfe  with  benevolent  and 
American  teachers.  Jt  was  not  'till  the  year  1608, 
that  Spain  was  freed  from  the  care  of  clothing 
and  feeding  them. 

Eighteen  years  after,  a  moil  violent  conteft 
happened  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiadical 
power  at  Mexico.  A  man  convicted  of  a  mul- 
titude of  crimes,  fought  impunity  for  all  his 
enormities  at  the  foot  of  the  altars.  The  viceroy 
Gelves  caufed  him  to  be  dragged  from  thence. 
This  adl  of  neceffary  juflice  was  conftrued  into  an 
outrage  againfl  the  divinity.  The  thunder  of 
excommunication  was  immediately  fent  forth  ; 
and  the  people  rofe.  The  regular  and  fecular 
clergy  took  up  arms.  The  palace  of  the  com- 
mander was  burnt ;  his  guards,  friends,  and  par- 
tizans,  were  put  to  the  fword;  He  himfelf  was 
put  in  irons  and  fent  to  Europe,  with  feventy 
gentlemen  who  had  not  been  afraid  to  efpcufe  his 
caufe.  The  archbifhop,  who  was  the  author  of 
all  thefe  calamities,  and  whofe  vengeance  was 
not  yet  fatisfied,  purfued  his  vidim,  with  the 
Avifh  and  defire  of  facrificing  him.  The  Court, 
after  having  hefitated  for  fome  time,  decided  at 
length  in  favour  of  fanaticifm.  The  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  throne,  and  of  order,  was 
condemned  to  total  oblivion  -,  and  his  AiccelTor 
was    authorized   folemnly    to  confecrate   all    the 

notions 
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notions  ot'  luperfliiion,  and  particularly  tlie  fiipcr-  BOOK, 
llition  of  afyiums.  ^     ^^• 

The  word  afyliim,  taken  in  it's  full  extent^ 
might  fignify  any  place,  privilege,  ur  dillinction, 
that  protcclls  a  criminal  from  the  inipaiual  cxer- 
cife  of  juftice.  For  what  is  the  c!airn  that 
weakens  and  fufpends  the  authority  of  the  law  ? 
An  alylum.  What  is  the  place  of  conhnemti  t 
that  withdraws  the  guilty  from  ti;e  prii'on  com- 
mon to  all  malefadors  ?  An  afykim.  What  is  a 
retreat  where  the  creditor  cannot  go  and  fcize 
upon  his  fraudulent  debtor  ?  An  afylum.  What 
is  a  dillrict  where  one  may  cxcrcifc  all  die  func- 
tions of  fociety  without  audiorliy,  and  in  a 
country  where  all  the  reft  of  the  cit'zens  cannot 
obtain  that  privilege  without  a  premium  ?  An 
afylum.  What  is  a  tribunal  to  which  one  may 
appeal  from  a  definitive  fentence  pronounced  by 
enothcr,  which  is  iuppofed  to  be  the  iaft  refoit 
of  the  law  ?  An  afylum.  What  is  an  exclufivc 
privilege,  for  whatever  motive  it  may  have  btca 
folicited  and  obtained  ?  An  afylum.  In  an  em- 
pire, where  the  citizens  partaking  unequally  of  t:;e 
advantages  of  fociety  do  not  lliarc  the  burdens  of 
it  in  proportion  to  thefe  advantages,  what  are  liie 
different  diftinclions  that  relieve  fome  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others  ?  Thcv  are  afylums. 

The  afylums  of  the  t\rant,  of  the  prieft,  of 
the  ftatefman,  of  tlie  nobleman,  of  tBe  contratflor, 
and  of  the  merchant,  are  weil  known  ;  and  i 
could  name  thofe  of  aimoft  ail  the  ranks  of  fo- 
ciety. What  portion  is  there  indeed  of  /()cicty 
that  hath  not  a  proteiftion  for  a  certain  number  uf 
malverfations,  whicli  it  may  commit  with  impu- 
nity .? 

Th£  moft  dangerous  of  afylums,  however,  js 
not  that  into  which  a  rn^.n  may  make  his  efcap>e, 
but  that   uhich  he  carries  ab^jUt   with  him,    that 

which 
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BOOK  which  accompanies  and  invcfls  the  guilty  perfon, 
^^  wliich  I'crvcs  him  as  a  fhicld,  and  which  forms 
between  him  and  me  an  inclofurc  in  the  center  of 
which  he  (lands,  and  from  whence  he  may  infult 
me,  while  punillimcnt  cannot  reach  him.  Such 
are  the  ecclefiafri^al  habit  and  charader.  Boih 
the  one  and  the  otlier  were  formerly  a  fort  of 
afylum,  where  the  impuniry  of  the  mod  fiagi- 
ti(nis  crimes  was  almofl  afTiired.  Is  this  privi- 
lege entirely  abolifhed  ?  We  have  frequently  ihcn 
monks  and  prieiis  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but  wc 
icarce  have  ever  leen  any  of  them  taken  out  from 
thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public  place  ot 
execution. 

What  !  becaufe  a  man  is  obliged  by  his  pro* 
feflion  to  have  a  peculiar  fanc\ity  of  manners, 
fhall  he  obtain  privileges,  and  be  treated  with  a 
commiferation  that  fhall  be  refufed  to  the  crimi- 
nal who  is  not  bound  by  the  fame  obligations  ? 
If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  a  refpedl  due  to  his  j 
funvflions,  to  his  cloth,  and  to  his  charader;  wc 
fhall  anfwer,  that  juflice  is  equally  and  without 
diftinclion  due  to  every  citizen.  If  the  fword 
of  the  law  be  not  moved  indifcri-minately  in  every 
diredion  ;  if  it  fhould  be  unfteady,  or  if  ic  fhould 
be  raifed  or  lowered  in  favour  of  any  one  it  may 
meet  with  in  it's  pailage,  that  fociety  is  not  well 
regulated.  There  exifls  in  it,  under  another  name, 
and  under  another  form,  a  deteftable  privilege, 
a  protedlion  denied  to  fome,  ^nd  referved  for 
others. 

But  thefe  kinds  of  afylums,  though  generally 
contrary  to  the  profperity  of  focieties,  lliall  not 
here  engage  our  attention.  We  fhall  only  fpeak 
of  thofe  which  temples  or  places  of  divine  worfhip 
have  afforded,  and  flill  continue  to  afford,  in  fcvc- 
ral  parrs  of  the  globe. 

These  places  of  refuge  were  known  to  tlie 
ancients.     In  Greece,  when  that  country  was  (till 
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but  half  civilized,  it  was  tlioiiglit  that  tyranny  BOOK 
^oul(J  not  be  lellrained  oihcrwifc  than  by  religion.  ^  y* 
The  ftatucs  ot  Hercules,  of  Thcleus,  and  of 
Pirithoiis,  fecmcd  well  calculated  to  inlpirc  vil- 
lains with  terror,  when  they  had  1:0  longer  tha 
vengeance  ol  ihcle  heroes  to  dread.  But  as  fcjori 
as  the  alylum,  iaflitutcd  in  favour  of  innocence^ 
fcrved  only  for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  guilty, 
«nd  was  made  fublervient  either  to  the  iiucrtils  or 
vanity  of  thofe  who  granted  the  protedtion,  thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  abo'ifhcd. 

Other  people,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
tftablifhed  al'ylums.  But  the  citizen  ufcd  to  put 
liimfelf  under  the  protedion  of  the  gods,  merely 
to  avoid  ihe  armed  hand  that  purfued  him. 
There,  he  called  upon  the  law,  and  fummoned 
the  people  to  his  ailiflance.  His  fellow  citizens, 
together  with  the  magiflratc,  drew  near,  and  the 
man  was  examined  before  them.  If  it  was  found 
that  he  had  abufed  the  afylum,  he  received  a 
double  punilhrnent ;  one  for  the  crime  he  had 
committed,  the  other  for  having  profaned  the 
place  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

When' Romulus  wanted  to  people  his  city,  lie 
made  an  afylum  of  it  ;  and  fome  temples,  in 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  devoted  to  this 
purpofe.  After  the  death  of  Julius  Cjefar,  the 
triumvirate  made  an  afylum  of  his  chapel.  In 
after  ages,  the  fervility  of  the  people  frequently 
eredled  the  flatues  of  tyrants  inio  places  of  re- 
fuge. From  thence  it  was  that  the  flave  Infult- 
ed  his  mailer;  and  that  the  diiburber  of  public 
tranquillity  birred  up  the  populace  againft  good 
men. 

This  horrible  inftitution  of  barbarifm  and 
pagan ifm  occafioned  inexprcflible  evils  ;  when 
Chriftianity,  afcending  tlie  throne  of  the  emipire, 
did  not   fcruple  10  adopt  and  even  to  extend   it. 

The 
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BOOK  The  confcqucnccs  of  this  ecclefmflical  policy  were 
^'-  foon  fevcrcly  felt.  The  laws  loft  their  authority, 
'and  the  order  of  focieiy  was  fiibverted.  Tfie  ma- 
giflrate  then  attacked  thefe  afyhirns  with  courage; 
the  prieft  defended  thenn  withobftinacy.  A  warm 
conicft  was  carried  on  for  many  centuries  with 
great  animofity.  The  party  that  prevailed  under 
ihe  reign  of  a  firm  prince,  was  deprcflcd  under 
that  of  a  fjperflitious  one.  Sometimes  this  afy- 
lum  was  general,  and  fomctimcs  it  was  under  rc- 
flri(5lions.  It  was  annihilated  at  one  period,  and 
reflorcd  at  another. 

In  an  inlliiuiion  fo  evidently  contrary  to  natural 
equity,  to  civil  law,  to  the  fandity  of  religion,  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  gofpcl,  and  to  the  good  order  of 
fociety,  the  circumllanccs  that  Hiould  naturally 
tend  mod:  to  atlonilh  us  are,  it's  duration,  the  di- 
verfity  of  the  objeds  of  the  edids  of  the  empe- 
rors, the  contradidion  of  the  canons,  and  the 
obftinacy  of  feveral  bifhops  -,  but  more  efpecially 
the  extravagant  abfurdity  of  the  lawyers,  in  de- 
termining, with  precifion,  the  extent  of  the  afy- 
lum,  according  to  the  fizc  or  title  of  the  refpec* 
tive  churches.  Jf  it  was  a  great  church,  the  afy- 
lum  was  to  extend  a  certain  number  of  feet  beyond 
it*s  circumference;  if  a  fmall  church,  it  was  to  be 
lefs  extenfive,  and  ftill  lefs  if  it  was  a  chapel :  the 
protedion  vvas  the  fame,  whether  the  church  was 
confecrated  or  nor. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  in  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  generations,  not  one  monarch,  not  one 
ecclefiaflic,  not  one  magiftrate,  not  even  one 
fmglc  man,  fhould  have  reminded  his  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  bright  days  of  Chriuianity.  For- 
merly, he  might  have  faid  to  them,  the  finner  was 
;detained  for  years  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where 
he  expiated  his  fault,  expofed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  brethren,  and  of 
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all  the  cirizens.  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  BOOK 
church,  except  by  degrees  ;  nor  to  approach  the  ^  '• 
landtuary,  but  in  proportion  as  his  per«ancc  drew 
near  to  an  end.  And  in  our  days,  a  villain,  an 
extortioner,  a  thief,  and  an  afialiin  covered  with 
blood,  not  only  finds  the  gates  ol  our  temples  open 
to  him;  but  alfo  meets  with  protedion,  impunity, 
food,  and  fecurity. 

But  if  the  aflalfm  had  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  breaft  of  a  citizen,  even  upon  the  fteps  of  the 
altar,  what  muft  be  done  in  that  cafe  ?  Shall  the 
pbce  of  the  bloody  fcene  become  his  afylum  ? 
This  would  certainly  be  a  privilege  very  c  :)nve- 
nient  for  criminals.  Why  lliould  they  murder  ia 
the  flreets,  in  the  houles,  or  upon  the  highways, 
where  they  may  be  leized  ;  fhould  ihev  not  rather 
choofe  to  aflallinare  in  the  church^es  ?  There  never 
was  a  more  difgufiing  inflance  of  the  contempt  of 
the  laws,  and  of  the  ambition  of  th.e  clergy,  than 
this  immunity  granted  by  the  churches.  It  was 
referved  to  fu perdition  to  make  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  this  world,  the  protector  of  the  fame  crimes 
which  he  punifhes  in  another  with  eternal  fjfFer- 
ings.  Let  us  hope  that  the  extremity  of  the  evil 
wjil  point  out  more  knfibly  the  necefiuy  of  the 
remedy. 

This  fortunate  revolution  will  be  brought  about 
later  at  other  places  than  at  Mexico,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  plunged  in  a  ftate  of  flill  more  profound 
ignorance  than  in  the  other  regions  fubjec^  to  Ca- 
ftille.  in  1732,  the  confpiriRg  elements  fwa'iowed 
up  one  of  the  richeft  fleets  that  had  ever  been  dif- 
patched  from  this  opulent  part  of  the  New  World. 
Univerfal  defpair  prevailed  in  the  two  hemi- 
fpheres.  Amongll  a  people  plunged  in  fuperfti- 
tion,  all  events  are  miraculous ;  and  the  anger 
of  Heaven  was  generally  c^nfidered  as  the  iolc 
caufe  of  this  great  difader,  which  might  very 
1  poiTib'y 
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BOOK  poliibly  have  been  brought  about  by  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  pilot,  or  by  other  caufcs  equally 
natural.  An  auto  r/j/^' appeared  to  be  the  fureft  ' 
method  of  recovering  the  divine  favour  j  and 
thirty-eight  wretched  people  perifTicd  in  the 
flames,  the  vidlims  of  i'o  deplorable  an  infatu- 
ation. 

Methinks  I  am  prefcnt  at  this  horrible  ex- 
piation. 1  behold  it,  and  exclaim ;  *  Stop, 
execrable  monders!  What  connexion  is  there 
between  the  calamity  you  have  experienced  and 
the  pretended  or  real  crime  of  thofe  whom  you 
detain  in  your  prifons.?  If  they  entertain  opi- 
nions which  render  them  odious  to  the  Al- 
mighty, it  belongs  to  him  to  crufh  them  with 
his  thunder.  He  hath  borne  with  them  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  (till  continues  to 
bear  with  them,  and  yet  you  torment  them. 
If  it  were  his  v.'ill  to  condemn  them  to  eternal 
punifhments  on  the  terrible  day  of  his  ven- 
geance, docs  it  belong  to  you  to  accelerate 
their  chaftifement  P  Why  fhould  you  deprive 
them  of  the  inftant  of  repentance,  which  per- 
haps awaits  them,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  or  the  period  of  ficknefs.^ 
But  infamous  wretches  as  ye  are,  diflblutc 
priefbs,  and  libidinous  monks,  were  not  your 
crimes  fufficient  to  ftir  up  the  anger  of  Heaven.^ 
Corre(^"t  yourfelves;  proftrate  yourfelves  at  the 
foot  of  the  altars,  cover  yourfelves  with  fack- 
cloth  and  aflies^  implore  the  mercy  of  the  Mod 
High,  rather  than  employ  yourfelves  in  leading 
to  the  fr.ike  a  number  of  innocent  perfons, 
whofe  death,  far  from  wiping  away  your  crime?, 
will  only  increafe  the  number  of  them^  by 
thirty-eight  more,  for  \Uiich  you  will  never  be 
forgiven.     To  arpeafe  the  Deny,  ye  burn  man- 

*  kind! 
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*  kind!    Arc  yc  worOilppfrs  of  Moloch?'    But  B  O  o  K 
yc  hear  mc  not ;  and  the   unfortimaic  vicftims  of  ^  ^^^ 
your  fupciftitious  cruelty  arc  already  cad  into  the 
flames. 

SooM  after  this,  the  New  Mexico,  which  was 
bordering  and  dependent  upon  the  Old,  w-as 
afflided  with  a  calamity  of  anotlier  kind.  This 
vaft  region,  fituated,  for  the  moft  part,  under 
the  temperate  zone,  was  for  a  time  unknown 
to  the  ravagers  of  America.  The  millionary 
Ruys  firft  penetrated  into  it  in  1580.  He  was 
foon  after  followed  by  the  captain  Efpajo,  and, 
laflly,  by  John  d'Onaltc;  who,  by  a  leries  of 
labours,  begun  in  1590,  and  terminated  in  1611, 
fuccceded  in  opening  fomc  mnies,  in  multiplying 
cattle  and  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  in  fettling 
firmly  the  Spanilh  dominion.  The  order  he  had 
cflablifhcd  was  difturbed  in  1652  by  civil  com- 
motions. In  the  courfe  of  thcfe  animofities, 
Rofas  the  commandant  was  afTaflinated ;  and  his 
friends,  who  attempted  to  avenge  his  death,  pe- 
rlfhed  after  him.  Thefe  ads  ot  violence  con- 
tinued till  the  lardy  arrival  of  PagnaloiTe.  This 
intrepid  and  fevere  commander  had  almofl  flifled 
the  rebellion,  when,  in  a  tranfport  of"  jufl  indig- 
nation, he  gave  a  blow  to  a  turbulent  monk,  who 
was  fpeaking  to  him  in  an  inlblent  m.^.nner,  and 
even  dared  to  threaten  him.  The  pricfls,  wlio 
were  mailers  of  the  country,  immediately  feized 
upon  his  perfon.  He  was  excommunicated,  de- 
livered up  to  the  inquifuion,  and  fcntenced  to 
confidcrable  fines.  in  vain  did  he  urge  the 
court  to  avenge  the  royal  authority  infulted  in  his 
perfon  ;  the  influence  of  his  enemies  prevailed 
over  his  folicitations.  Their  rage  nnd  their  power 
made  him  even  apprehend  a  iiiore  faral  deftiny  ^ 
and  in  ord^r  to  avoid  their  dagger?,  and  to  wiih- 
Z  ,  dra^' 
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BOOK  (Ji.uv  liimlcir  from  ihcir  imri^iics,  he  took  refuge 

^^ ^  in  England,  abaiidcjning  the  reins  of  government 

TO  whoever  vvoulJ  or  could  get  hold  of  ihem.  His 
flight  plunged  [he  province  into  frclli  misf(jrtuncs ; 
and  it  uas  not  *lill  after  ten  years  of  anarchy  and 
carnage,  that  every  thing  was  brought  again  into 
order  and  fubjedion. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  than  this  autho- 
rity of  the  monks  in  America  ?  They  are  a  fet 
of  men  witliout  knowledge  and  without  prin- 
ciples ;  their  independence  tramples  upon  their 
infliiuiions,  and  makes  them  regardlefs  of  their 
vov^s;  their  condu(ft  is  fcandalous,  their  houfcs 
are  lb  many  places  of  evil  rcfort,  and  iheir  tribu- 
nals of  penance  fo  many  trading  fliops.  From 
tlience  it  is,  that  for  a  piece  of  nioney  they  quiet 
the  confcience  of  the  villain;  fiom  thence  it  is, 
that  they  infinuate  corruption  into  innocent 
minds,  and  that  they  feduce  women  and  girls 
into  debauchery  :  ihey  are  a  fet  of  fimonifts,  who 
make  a  public  traflic  of  holy  things.  The 
Chriflianity  they  teach,  is  defiled  with  all  forts 
of  abfurdities.  Greedy  of  inheritance,  they  de- 
fraud, rob,  and  perjure  themfelves.  They  de- 
grade the  magistrates,  and  thwart  them  in  their 
operations.  There  are  no  crimes  which  they 
cannot  commit  with  impunity.  They  infpire  the 
people  with  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.  They  arc  fo 
many  encouragers  of  fuperftition,  and  the  caufe 
-of  all  the  troubles  that  have  agitated  ihefe  diflant 
regions.  As  long  as  they  exift  there  they  will 
keep  up  anarchy,  from  the  confidence,  as  blind 
as  it  is  unlimited,  which  they  have  obtained  of 
the  people,  and  from  the  pufillanimity  with 
which  they  have  infpired  the  depoficaries  of  the 
authority,  whom  they  difpofe  of  at  pleafurc  by 
their  intrigues.  Let  us  therefore  inquire  of  what 
great  utility  they  are.     Are   they  informers  ?    A 
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v^ifc  adminiflration  hath  no  need  of  them.  ArcB  O  O  K 
they  to  be  managed  as  a  countcrpoifc  to  the  power 
of  the  viceroy  ?  This  is  an  idle  apprehenfion.  Arc 
they  tributaries  of  the  great  ?  This  is  an  evil  that 
miift  be  put  a  flop  to.  Under  whatever  afpedt 
\vc  confider  matters,  the  monks  arc  a  fet  of 
wretches,  who  fcandahze  and  diftiirb  Mexico 
too  much  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there  any 
longer. 

Subjection  and  order  were  again  diftiirbed, 
and  more  generally  fo  in  1593,  by  a  law  which 
forbade  the  Indians  the  ule  of  ftrong  liquors. 
This  prohibition  could  not  have  for  it's  objedl  the 
hquors  of  Europe,  which  were  neceffarily  too 
high  priced  ever  to  be  ufed  by  men  living  in  a 
conllant  ftate  of  opprefiion,  and  inceffantly  ftrip- 
ped  of  their  property.  It  was  only  from  the 
palm  wine  that  the  government  endeavoured  to 
wean  them. 

This  liquor  is  drawn  from  a  plant  known 
flt  Mexico  by  the  name  of  maguey,  and  re- 
fembling  the  aloes  in  it*s  form.  Ii's  leaves, 
colleded  about  the  neck  of  the  root,  are  thick, 
pulpous,  almoft  flraight,  feveral  feet  in  length, 
hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  gutter,  thorny  on  the 
back,  and  terminated  by  a  very  fharp  point. 
The  (lem,  which  rifes  out  of  this  tuft,  afcends  to 
twice  it's  heighth,  and  bears  upon  it's  branching 
top  yellowifh  flowers.  Their  calix,  with  fix 
divifions,  is  charged  with  an  equal  number  of 
flamina.  It  adheres  at  the  bottom  to  the  piftil, 
which,  together  wiih  it,  becomes  a  capfula  with 
three  cells  filled  with  feeds.  The  maguey  grows 
in  every  part  of  Mexico,  and  is  eafiiy  multiplied 
from  flips  Hedges  are  made  of  it.  It's  feveral 
parts  have  eacl^  of  them  their  utility.  The  roots 
are  employed  for  cordage;  the  fiems  furni'h 
wood  i  the  points  of  the  leaves  fervc  for  nails,  or 
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BOOKnccdIcsi  and  even  tlie  leaves  thcmfclves  arc  fit 
■^11  j  ^Q^  thatching  the  roofs;  and  a  thread  is  produced 
from   them  fit  for  the  manufadhirc  of   various 
looms.  J 

But  the  mofl:  cfteemed  produce  of  the  maguey 
is  a  fwect  and  clear  waicr,  which  is  colledtecl  by 
means  of  a  hole  made  with  an  inflrument  in  the 
middle  of  the  tuft,  after  the  fhoots  and  the  in-  I 
ward  leaves  are  removed.  This  hole,  which  is  I 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  is  filled  and  emptied 
every  day  ;  and  the  liquor  continues  running  in 
this  manner  for  a  whole  year,  fometimcs  even  for 
eighteen  month.s.  This  liquor,  when  infpiffatcd,  1 
forms  a  real  fugar;  but  when  mixed  with  fpring 
u'ater,  and  laid  by  in  vafes,  it  acquires,  after 
having  fermenttd  four  or  hvG  days,  the  fharpnefs 
of  cyder,  and  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  tafte.  If 
orange  or  lemon  peel  be  added  to  it,  it  becomes 
intoxicating.  This  property  renders  it  flill  more 
agreeable  to  the  Mexicans,  who  not  being  able 
to  confole  themfelves  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty, 
endeavour  to  forget  the  humiliating  (late  of  their 
flavery.  Accordingly,  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
is  continually  turned  towards  the  houfes  where 
this  liquor  is  diltributed.  They  pafs  whole  days 
and  weeks  there;  they  leave  the  fubfiftencc  of  their 
families  in  them,  and  very  frequently  the  few 
clothes  they  have. 

The  Spanifh  miniflry,  informed  of  thcfe  ex- 
celTes,  wifhed  to  put  a  ftop  to  them  ;  but  did  not 
fet  about  it  in  a  proper  manner.  Inftead  of  bring- 
ing back  the  people  to  good  morals  by  paternal 
cares,  and  by  the  moft  eftedtual  mode  of  in fl ruc- 
tion, they  had  recourfe  to  tbe  fatal  expedient  of 
prohibitions.  The  minds  of  men  grew  heated, 
feditions  were  multiplied,  and  acls  of  violence  re- 
peated, from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
ether.      The   government    was  obliged  to   give 

way ; 
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way;  and   withdrew  thcfe  prohibitive  a(5\s :    but  n  O  O  K 

to  indemnify  iifelf  for  the  lacnlice  of  it's  authori- ^ ^[^ 

ty,  taxes  were  laid  upon  this  liquor,  which  bring 
in  annually  to  the  trcalury  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
land  livres  *. 

Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  this,  a 
new  fcenc  of  a  particular  kind  was  opened  at 
Mexico.  In  this  important  pulfcnion,  the  police 
was  fo  much  neglected,  that  all  the  roads  were 
feized  upon  by  a  numerous  band  of  robbers. 
No  citizen  could  venture  to  go  out  of  his  houfc 
without  a  palTporr  from  the  cfiiefs  of  thefc  ban- 
ditti. Whether  from  carelellhefs,  weaknefs,  or 
corruption,  the  magiflrate  took  no  meafurcs  to 
put  an  end  to  fo  great  a  calamity.  At  length, 
the  court  of  Madrid,  roufed  by  the  clamours  of 
a  whole  nation,  committed  the  care  of  the  public 
fecurity  to  Valefques.  This  equitable,  firm,  and 
flrid  man,  independent  of  the  tribunals  and  the 
viceroy,  fuccecded  at  length  in  re-eftabli lining  or- 
der, and  fixing  it  upon  fo  firm  a  bafis,  that  it  hath 
never  fince  been  lliaken. 

A  WAR  undertaken  agalnft  the  people  of 
Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  New  Navarre,  hath  been 
the  lafl  remarkable  event  that  hath  difturbed  the 
empire.  Thefe  provinces,  iituated  between  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  did  not  make  a  part  of  Mon- 
tezuma's dominions.  It  was  not  'till  1540,  that 
the  devaflators  of  the  New  World  penetrated 
into  them,  under  the  command  of  Vafqucs  Co- 
ronado.  They  found  there  fome  petty  nations, 
who,  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  lived  by  filli- 
ing,  and  in  the  inland  parts  upon  the  pioduce 
of  the  chafe  ;  and  who,  when  thefe  means  of 
fubfillence  failed  them,  had  no  other  refourcc 
than   in  the  fpontaneous   produdlions  of  nature. 

♦  From  458I.  6s.  8d,  to  fotl. .  > 
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BOOK  In  thcCe  diftilc^ts,  neither  clothing  nor  huts  were 
^^'  in  ule.  Braiiches  of  trees  lu  lliadc  them  from 
the  heats  ot  a  burning  fun;  and  reeds  tied  toge- 
ther to  (lieltcr  them  from  the  torrents  of  rain  : 
thefc  were  tlie  only  contrivances  thought  of  by  the 
inhabitants  to  guard  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  (eafons.  During  the  fevercll:  frofls  they  llept 
in  the  open  air,  round  the  fires  which  they  had 
kindled. 

This  country,  in  appearance  To  poor,  contained 
mines,  which  fome  Spaniards  undertook  to  work. 
They  were  found  to  yield  plentifully  ;  and  yet 
the  greedy  proprietors  of  them  did  not  enrich 
themfelves.  As  it  was  neceffary  to  bring  from 
Vera-Cruz,  upon  the  back  of  mules,  through  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  of  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred leagues,  the  quickfilver,  the  ftuffs,  and  mofl 
of  the  articles  required  for  fubfiftence  and  for  the 
labours,  all  thefe  objcds,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  fpot,  had  increafed  fo  much  in  value,  that  the 
mofh  fortunate  undertaking  fcarce  furnifhed  a  fuf- 
ficiency  to  pay  for  them. 

Jt  became  necelFary  to  abandon  the  whole,  or 
TO  take  other  mealures  ^  the  lad  of  thefe  fchemcs 
was  refolved  upon.  The  Jefuit  Ferdinand  Con- 
fang  was  commiifioned,  in  1746,  to  reconnoitre 
the  gulph  of  California,  which  borders  thefe  im- 
menrc  regions.  A^rer  this  navigation,  condud\ed 
with  fkill,  the  Court  of  Madrid  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coafts  of  the  continent,  with  the  har- 
bours that  nature  has  formed  there,  with  the  fandy 
and  arid  places  that  are  not  fufceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  with  the  rivers,  which,  by  the  fertility 
they  difFufe  along,  their  borders,  invite  to  the  efla- 
blifhing  of  colonies  in  thofe  parts.  Nothing, 
in  future,  could  prevent  the  (hips  that  failed  out  of 
Acapulco,  from  entering  the  Vermeil  Sea;  from 
conveying  with  eafe  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, 
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vinccs,    miffionarics,   troops,    miner%    provifions,  BOOK 
mcrchandifc,  and  every  other  tiling  that  was  want-  ^     ^^• 
ed  for  the  colonics,  and  from  returning  laden  with 
metals. 

1m  the  mean  while,  it  was  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  prcvioiifly  to  gain  over  the  natives  of  the 
counrry  by  ads  of  humanity,  or  to  fubdiie  them 
by  force  of  arms.  But  how  was  it  polliblc  to 
conciliate  men  wlio  were  to  be  uiJ^d  as  beads  of 
burden,  or  to  be  buried  alive  within  the  bowels 
of  the  enl'th  ?  Accordingly,  the  government  re- 
iblved  upon  force ;  and  war  was  deferred  only 
from  the  incapacity  in  an  exhaufted  treafury  to 
bear  the  expence  of  it.  At  length,  in  1768,  a 
credit  of  twelve  hundred  ihouland  livres  *  was 
found,  and  hoftilities  commenced.  Some  hords 
of  favagcs  fubmitted  after  a  trifling  reliflancc. 
This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  Aplachians,  the 
mod  warlike  of  thefe  nations,  and  the  mod  eager 
for  independence.  They  were  purfucd  without 
intermiilion  for  three  years,  with  a  view  of  exter- 
minating them.  Great  God !  what  an  idea  !  To 
exterminate  men !  Could  we  fay  otherwife  of 
wolves  ?  Exterminate  them,  and  for  what  ?  Bc- 
caufe  they  were  a  high-minded  people,  and  were 
fenfible  of  the  natural  right  they  had  to  liber- 
ty ;  becaufe  they  difdained  to  be  flaves.  And 
yet  we  call  ourfelves  civilized  people,  and 
Chriflians! 

The  diftance  of  both  the  ancient  ar,d  new 
conquers  from  the  center  of  authority,  gave 
reafon  to  think  that  they  would  be  in  a  languid 
ftate,  'till  they  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  an  inde- 
pendent adminiilration.  A  particular  commander 
was  therefore  given  to  them,  v/ho,  with  a  title 

♦  50,0001. 
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BOO  Klcfs  pompous  ilian  that  of  Viceroy  of  New  Spairi, 
^  ^^'      enjoyv-cl  ihe  ("ame  prerogatives. 
Progrcni         ^  '^   muft    now   ex'imine  to    what   degree  of 
ofMexico  profpcrity  Mfxico  hath  rifen,  notwithllanding  the 
under  the  cj-jormous  lollcs  it  has  experienced  from  foreicn 

govern"  .  .  .  " 

ment  of     cncmics,  and  notwiihftanding  the  domeflic  troii- 
Spain.       i^jt^s  with  which    it  hath  fu  frequently  been  agi- 
tated. 

The  largeft  of  the  Cordeleirias  mountains,  af- 
ter having  eroded  all  South  America,  becomes 
lower  and  narrower  in  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  ; 
continues  in  the  fame  form  through  the  provinces 
of  Colla-Rieca,  Nicaragua,  and  Guaiimala ; 
fpreads  itfelF  and  rifes  again  throughout  the  reft 
of  Mexico,  but  without  ever  approaching  to  that 
prodigious  height  which  it  hath  in  Peru.  This  al- 
teration is  more  particularly  remarkable  towards  the 
South  Sea.  The  fhores  here  are  extremely  deep, 
and  no  bottom  is  to  be  found  except  very  rKar  the 
land  i  while  in  the  Northern  Sea,  it  is  found  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  continent.  According- 
ly, the  roads  are  as  good  and  as  frequent  in  the 
firfl:  of  thefe  feas,  as  they  are  fcarce  and  bad  ia 
the  other. 

The  climate  of  a  region  fituated  almoft  entire- 
ly in  the  torrid  zone,  is  alternately  damp  and  hot. 
Thefe  variations  are  more  perceptible  and  more 
common  in  the  low,  marfhy,  woody,  and  uncul- 
tivated diftrids  of  the  Enfr,  than  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  beneficent  nature  hath  treated 
moYc  favourably. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  is  alfo  very  different. 
Sometimes  it  is  barren,  fometimes  fertile,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  mountainous,  level,  or  funk  under  the 
waters. 

No  fooner  were  the  Spaniards  maflers  of  this 
opulent  and  immenfe  country,  than  they  hallened 
to  build  cities  upon  it,  in  thofe  places  v/hich  ap- 
peared 
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pearcd  to  tbem  bed  calculated  for  ihe  maintenance  BOOK 
of  their  authority,  and  in  ihoic  which  promilcd  '^'^• 
them  greater  advantages  from  their  cx>nqiiefl. 
Such  oF  the  Europeans  as  chofe  to  fix  there,  ob- 
tained a  lufficient  extent  of  territory  -,  but  they 
were  obhcrcd  to  (carch  for  planters,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  them. 

Another  arrangement  of  things  was  obfcrved 
in  the  country  places.  They  were  mod  of  them 
dillributed  to  the  conquerors  in  reward  of  their 
blood  or  their  lerviccs.  The  extent  of  ihefe  do- 
mains, which  were  only  granted  for  two  or  three 
generations,  v/as  proportioned  to  rank  and  favour. 
A  greater  or  lefs  number  of  Mexicans  were  attach- 
ed to  them  as  vailals.  Cortez  had  three  and  twen- 
ty thoufand  of  them  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico, 
Tlafcala,  Mechoacan,  and  Oaxaca,  but  with 
this  dillin*5\ion,  that  they  were  to  belong  to  his 
family  in  perpetuity.  Opprelliori  mufl  have  been 
lefs  fevere  in  thefe  heredirary  pofLlVions  tlian  in 
the  reft  of  the  empire,  fincc  in  1746,  fifteen 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty  Indians  were 
dill  reckoned  there,  with  eighteen  hundred  Spa- 
niards, Medees,  or  Mulattocs,  and  fixteen  hun- 
dred negro  flaves. 

The  country  had  none  of  the  animals  necef- 
fary  for  the  iubfidence  of  it's  new  inhabitants, 
for  plowing  the  lands  and  for  the  other  wants  in- 
feparable  from  a  mixed  fociety.  Thefe  things 
were  all  brought  from  the  illands  already  fubjedt- 
ed  to  Cadile,  which  had  themfelves  lately  received 
ihem  from  our  hemifphere.  The  animals  propa- 
gated with  incredible  rapidity.  But  they  all  of 
them  degenerated ;  and  how  indeed  was  ic  pofii- 
ble  that  they  fhould  not  have  experienced  very 
evident  alterations,  when  they  were  w^eakenedby 
eroding  the  feas,  deprived  of  their  ordinary  food, 
and  given  up  to  the  hands  of  perfons  who  were  in- 
capable 
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BOOK  capable  of  rearing  and  taking  care  of  them  ?  The 
^^-  llicep  were  the  moll:  materially  afifedcd.  Mcndo^ 
za  had  fome  rams  brought  from  Spain  in  order  to 
renew  the  degenerated  race  ;  and  fincc  that  pe^ 
riod,  the  fleeces  have  been  found  of  a  fufficient 
good  qiialiiy  to  fupply  materials  for  confiderablc 
manufadurcs.  . 

The   multiplication  of  the  cattle  brought  on  a    1 
great  incrcafe  in  the   cultures.     To   the  maize^ 
which  had  always  been  the  principal  food  of  the  J 
Mexicans,  the  grains  o^"  our  countries  were  added. 
At  firft  they  did  not  thrive.     The  feeds  of  them, 
thrown    at    hazard   among  the    briars,    did   not 
at  firft  yield  any    thing   but  thick    and  barren 
weeds.      A    vegetation    too   rapid   and    too    vi- 
gorous, did  not  allow  them  time   to  ripen,  nor 
even   to  form  themfelves:    but    this    fuperabun- 
dance   of  juices   gradually   dlminiflied  ;    and  at 
length   moil  of  our  feeds,  vegetables,  aad  fruits 
were  feen  to  profper.     If  the  vine  and   the  olive 
tree  were  not  naturalized  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,    this    was  owen   to   the    prohibition    of 
government,    which    intended  to    leave    a   mart 
open  for  the  produdions  of  the  mother-country. 
Perhaps  the  foil  and  the  climate  vi^ould  themfelves 
h-ave  rejected   tliefe   precious  plants;  at  lead  wc  | 
have  an  authority  for   thinking  fo,  when    we  fee 
that  the  experimenis  which  the  Jefuits,  and  the  i 
heirs  of  Cortez  were  allowed  to   try,  about  the  ' 
year    1706,  were   not    fuccefsful,  and   that  thofe 
which  have  fince  been  made,  have  not  been  much 
more  fo. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  fugar,  and  fome 
, other  produdions,  were  in  general  profperous : 
but  for  vvant  of  hands  or  induftry,  thefe  articles 
were  confined  to  an  inland  circulation.  There 
is  nothing  but  jalap,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  cochi- 
neal. 
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nfal,  which  conftitutcs  tlic   trade   of  New  Spain B  O  o  K 
with  other  nations.  ^^J!L^^ 

Jalap  is  one  of  the  purgatives  of  mod  fre-Qf  ^i,^. 
quent  ufc  in  medicine.  It  derives  it's  name  from  culture  of 
the  town  of  Xalapa,  in  the  environs  of  which  itJ^'^P* 
grows  pleniifiilly.  It's  root,  which  is  tlie  only 
part  in  ufe,  is  tuberofe,  large,  lengthened  out 
into  the  form  of  a  French  turnip,  white  on  the 
infide,  and  i\\\\  of  a  milky  juice.  The  plant  which 
it  produces,  hath  been  for  a  long  time  unknown. 
At  prefent,  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  a  fpcciesof 
convolvulus,  refembling  in  it's  appearance  that 
of  our  hedges.  It's  Aem  is  climbing,  angular, 
and  covered  with  a  ilight  down.  It's  leaves, 
alternately  difpofed,  are  rather  large,  downy  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  wrinkled  on  the  under,  and 
maiked  with  (tvcn  coftae  :  they  are  fometimes 
entire  and  cordiform,  fometimes  divided  into 
feveral  lobes,  more  or  lefs  difl:mC\.  The  flowers, 
which  grow  in  cluflers  along  the  ftem,  have  a 
calix,  acorn-like  at  it's  bafe,  deeply  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  accompanied  with  two  flowery 
leaves.  The  corolla,  which  is  large,  and  cam- 
paniform,  whitifli  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  within,  fupports  five  white  llamina  of  un- 
equal length.  The  germen,  wliich  is  placed  in 
the  middle,  and  furmounted  with  a  fingle  flyle, 
becomes,  as  it  ripens,  a  round  capfula,  inclufing 
in  a  Angle  cell  four  feeds  of  a  red  colour,  and  very 
hairy. 

This  plant  is  not  only  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Xalapa,  but  alfo  among  the  fands  of 
Vera-Cruz.  It  is  eafily  cultivated.  The  weight 
of  the  roots  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds. 
They  are  cut  into  flices,  in  order  to  dry  them. 
They  then  acquire  a  brown  colour,  and  a  reiinous 
appearance.  The  tafte  of  them  is  rather  acrid, 
and  excites  a  naufea.  The  bcft  jalap  is  clofe, 
I  refiaous. 
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BOOK  rcfifinns,  brown,  not  eafily  broken,  and    inflam- 

^ ^^-      nublj.     it  is  given  o;ily  in    i'mali  dofcs,  bccaufe 

it  is  anadive  and  violent  purgative.  It's  refinous 
extrad,  made  with  Ipirit  ol  wine,  is  employed 
for  the  fame  pui poles,  but  with  flill  greater  cau- 
tion. There  are  fevcn  thoiifand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals  of  this  ro(4  \jv>iW'umcd  a.'.nually  in  Europe  which 
coll  g^2,ooo  livrcs  *. 
Of  the  Tme   vanilla   is  a  plant  which,    like  the    ivy, 

ofzhn'^  grows  to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  covers  them  ai- 
yaniiu.  mofl  entirely,  and  raifes  iifelf  by  their  aid.  It's 
ftem,  of  the  thickncls  of  the  little  finger,  is 
gretnifb,  flcfliy,  almoft  cylindrical,  knotty  at 
interva;s,  and  farmentofe,  as  that  of  the  vine. 
Each  knot  is  furaillied  with  an  alternate  leaf,  ra- 
ther thick,  of  an  oval  fhape,  eight  inches  long  and 
three  broad,  it  alfo  pujies  forth  roos,  which 
penetrating  the  barks  of  the  trees,  extracts  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  nourifhment  from  them  to  fup- 
port  the  plant  for  fome  time  in  vigour,  when  by 
accident  the  bottom  of  the  flem  happens  to  bfe 
damaged,  or  even  feparated  from  the  prirxipal 
root.  This  Rem,  when  grown  to  a  certain  height, 
branches  out,  fpreads  fideways,  and  is  covered 
with  clufters  of  flowers,  rather  large,  white  on 
the  infide,  and  greenifh  without.  Five  of  the  di- 
vifions  of  their  calix  are  long,  narrow,  and  undu- 
lated. The  iixth,  which  is  more  internal,  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  horn.  The  piflil,  which  they 
crown,  fupports  a  fingie  ftamina.  It  becomes,  as 
it  ripens,  a  flelTiy  fruit,  formed  like  a  pod,  of 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  which  opens  into  three 
valves  loaded  with  fmall  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  naturally  in  uncultivated 
lands  that  are  always  damp,  fometimes  under 
v/aier,  and  covered  with  large  trees  ;  from  whence 

*  4^,54  »^-  '35.4'^. 
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it  mny  be  infcrrod,  ibat  fiich  a  kind  of  foil  is  tlic  BOOK 
fitted  tor  it's  cultivation.  In  oidtr  to  nuiltiply  ^  ^^ 
it,  it  is  lufikieni  to  plant  at  the  loot  of  the  trees 
fome  branches  or  twigs,  whu  h  take  root  and  rife 
up  in  a  fhort  time.  Some  cultivators,  in  order 
to  prefcrve  their  plants  from  rotting,  prefer  the 
faflening  of  them  to  trees,  even  at  the  height 
of  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Thcfe  plants  foon 
throw  out  lilaments,  which  dcfcending  in  a 
ilrait  line,  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  form 
roots  there. 

Thk  feafcn  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  to- 
\vards  the  end  of  September,  and  jafts  about  tiiree 
months.  Tlie  aromatic  that  is  peculiar  to  them 
car.not  be  obtained  without  preparation.  This 
preparation  confifts  in  threading  fevcral  pods,  and 
dipping  them  for  a  moment  in  a  caldron  of  boiling 
water  to  whiten  them.  They  arc  afterwards  ful- 
pcnded  in  a  place  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun.  A  thick  and  plentiful  liquor 
then  diftils  from  their  extremity,  the  exit  of  which 
is  facilitated  by  a  flight  predurc,  repeated  two  or 
three  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  In  order  to 
retard  the  drying,  which  ought  to  go  on  flowly, 
they  are  rubbed  over  at  fevcral  different  times  with 
oil,  which  preferves  their  fupplenels,  and  keeps 
them  from  infecfts.  They  are  alfo  tied  round  with 
a  cotton  thread  to  prevent  them  from  opening. 
When  they  are  fufficiently  dried,  they  are  rubbed 
in  hands  anointed  with  oil,  and  they  are  put 
into  a  pot  that  is  varnifhed,  in  order  to  keep  them 
frefh. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla,  which 
is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  chocolate  -, 
the  ufe  of  which  has  paflTed  from  the  Mexicans  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other  nations; 
and  even  this  information,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained concerning:   ir,    is  entirely    modern,    and 

owen 
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B  O  O  K  owen  to  a  French  namralifl.  It  is  not  po(^ 
^^  fjble,  that  the  mailers  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  notwithflanding  the  indifference  they 
have  hitherto  (liewn  for  the  hidory  of  nature, 
fhoLild  not  have  better  information  upon  this 
matter.  If  they  have  not  communicated  it,  it 
is  bccaufc  ihcy  have  been  defirous  of  refcrving  this 
produ6\ion  cxclufively  to  thcmfelvcs,  ahhough 
only  fifty  quintals  of  it  are  annually  brought  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  not  fold  for  more  thaa 
431,568  livres  *.  The  time  will  come  when  this 
matter  fhall  be  brought  to  light,  and  then  the  va- 
nilla will  be  as  generally  known  as  the  indigo  is  at 
prefent. 
Of  the  The  indigo  tree  is  a  flrait  and  rather  bufhy 

thi^ndi-  P^^^^-  From  it*s  root  arifes  a  ligneous  brittle 
go  tree,  ftem,  of  the  height  of  two  feet,  branching  from 
the  beginning,  white  on  the  infide,  and  covered 
with  a  greyilh  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
compofed  of  fevcral  fmall  leaves  difpofed  in  two 
rows  along  a  common  coda,  which  is  terminated 
by  a  fmgle  foliolum,  and  furnifhed  at  it's  bafis 
with  two  fmall  membranes  which  are  called  fli- 
pulae.  At  the  extremity  of  each  branch  arife 
cluftersof  reddilTi,  papilionaccorus  flowers,  rather 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  a  n\imber  of  petals. 
The  ftamina,  to  the  number  of  fix,  and  the  piflil, 
furmounted  with  a  fingle  flyle,  are  arranged  as 
they  are  in  mod  of  the  herbaceous  flowers.  The 
pidil  is  changed  into  a  fmall  rounded  pod,  (lightly 
curved,  one  inch  in  length,  and  a  line  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  full  of  cylindrical,  fhining,  and  brown- 
ifh  feeds. 

This  plant  requires  a  light  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  never  deluged  with  water.  For  this  reafon, 
fpots  are  preferred  which  are  doping,  bccaufe  this 
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pofiiion  prcicrvcs  the  indigo  plant  from  the  flag-  BOOK 
nation  of  the  rain,  which  might  deflroy  it,  and  ^^• 
from  inundations,  that  miglit  cover  it  with  a 
prejudicial  flime.  Low  and  flat  grounds  may 
alfo  be  employed  for  this  culture,  ii  channels 
and  ditches  are  made  to  draw  off  the  waters,  and 
if  care  be  taken  to  plant  them  only  after  the 
rainy  feafon,  wiiich  often  occafions  overflowings. 
The  feed  is  fown  in  little  furrows  made  by  the 
hough,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  in  as 
llrait  a  line  as  poilible.  Continual  attention  is 
required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which  would 
foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  iown 
in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifl:ure  caufes  this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the  fur- 
face  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end 
of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is 
cut  with  pruning-knivcs  i  and  cut  again  at  the 
end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  be  a  little 
rainy.  It  lafls  about  two  years,  after  which  term 
it  degenerates  ;  it  is  then  plucked  up,  and  planted 
afrefh. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufls  the  foil,  becaufe  it 
does  not  abforb  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  and 
dew  to  moifl:en  the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which  may  re- 
main covered  with  trees,  'till  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  fell  th^m,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  indigo ;  for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  re- 
ciprocally communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid 
and  vegetating  fubfl:ance  ;  fyphons,  into  which 
the  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn 
up,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Thus  v^hile  the  fap 
afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the  leaves 
draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  ciiculating 
through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  defccnd  again   into 

the 
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BOOK  the  earth,  and  rcftore  to  it  in  dew  what  it  lofcsin 
^ii^  fiip.  li  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, that,  when  there  are  no  trees  to  preferve 
the  fields  in  a  proper  flatc  for  the  (o^ving  of  in- 
digo, it  is  cuflomary  to  cover  tliofe  which  are  ex- 
liauftcd  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or  jiancs,  the 
creeping  branches  of  which  preferve  the  frefhncfs 
of  the  earth,  while  the  leaves,  when  burnt,  renew 
it's  fertility.  . 

Indigo  is  diftinguiflied  into  fcveral  fpccies,  of 
which  only  two  are  cultivated.  The  true  indigo, 
which  is  the  fort  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and 
the  baftard  indigo,  which  differs  from  the  former, 
in  having  a  much  higher,  more  woody,  and  more 
durable  Hem  i  in  havinj^  it's  foliola  longer  and 
narrower,  it's  pods  more  curved,  and  it's  feeds 
black.  Though  the  firfi:  be  fold  at  a  higher 
price,  it  is  ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate 
the  other;  becaufc  it  is  not  fo  frequently  re- 
newed, is  heavier,  and  yields  more  leaves,  the 
produce  of  which  is,  however,  lefs,  from  an  equal 
quantity.  The  firft  v/ill  grow  in  many  different 
foils  ;  the  fecond  fucceeds  heft  in  thofe  which  are 
mcfl:  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great 
accidents  in  their  early  flate.  They  are  fome- 
tim.es  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  choaked 
by  a  v/tb  with  which  they  are  furrounded  by  an 
infedt  peculiar  tr)  thefc  regions.  Sometimes  the 
plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  another 
very  common  infedl ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpacc  of  twenty-four  hours  by  cater- 
pillars. This  lad  misfortune,  which  is  but  too 
common,  hath  given  occafion  to  the  faying,  that 
the  planters  of  indigo  went  to  bed  rich,  and  roic 
in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered-in  with 

great  precaution,   for  tear  of  making  the  farina 
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that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very  valii-B  O  O  K 
able,  fall  off  by  (linking  it.  When  gnihered,  it^  ^' 
is  thrown  into  the  (leaping  vat,  uhich  is  a  large 
tub  filled  wiih  waier.  Here  it  inRJcrgocs  a  fcr- 
mcniation,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  farthcft 
is  completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the 
water  run  into  the  (ccond  tub,  called  the  mortar 
or  pounding  tub.  Tlie  lleepiiig-vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  frcfh  plants  may  be  thrown  in  ; 
and  thus  the  work  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  water  which  hath  run  into  the  poundlng- 
tub,  is    found   impregnated    with    a    very   fubtilc 
earth,  which  alone  conllitutes  the  dregs  or  blue 
fubftance    that  is  the   object  of  this   procefs,  and 
which  mufl   be  feparaied   from  the   ufelefs  fait  of 
the  plant,  becaufe   this  makes  the  dregs  fwim  on 
the  furface.     To  effect  this,   the  water  is  forcibly 
agitated   with    wooden    buckets  that   are  full   of 
holes,  and  fixed  to  a  long   handle.     This  part    of 
the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions.     If 
the    agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,    the  pare 
that   is  ufed  in  dying,  not    being   fufficiendy    it- 
parated  from  the  fait,    would  be   loft.     Jf,   on  the 
other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long 
after  the  complete   feparation,  the  parts  would  be 
brought   together    again,  and  form   a    new  com- 
bination ;  and  the  fait  re-aCti:^g  on  the  dregs  would 
e:^cite  a  fccond  fermentation,   that  would  alter  the 
dye,  fpoll   it's  colour,  and   make  what  is    called 
burnt  indigo.     Thcfe  accidents  are  prevented  by 
a  clofe   attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that  the 
dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution   which  the 
.workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time 
to   time   in   a   clean  veflci.     When  they  perceive 
that  the  coloured  particles  colled   by  leparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fhaking 
the  bucksis,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue 

dregs 
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BOOKjiegs   to  precipitate   to   the   bottom   of  the  tub, 
^*-      where  they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite 
clear.     Holcii  made  in  the  tubs  at  different  heights 
arc  then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufclefl 
water  is  let  out. 

Thk  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  hav- 
ing  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  thick  muddy 
liquid,  cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off 
into  the  fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of 
much  fuperlluous  water  in  this  third  and  Jafl  tub, 
it  is  drained  into  facks ;  from  whence,  wiien 
water  no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this 
matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker  confidence,  is 
put  into  chefls,  where  it  entirely  lofes  it's  moif- 
ture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo  is  fit 
for  fale. 

It  is  ufed  in  wafhing  to  give  a  blueifh  colour 
to  linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water 
colours  ;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  with- 
out indigo.  The  ancients  procured  it  from  the 
Eaft  indies  ;  in  modern  times  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted  into  America.  The  cultivation  of  it, 
fuccellively  attempted  at  different  places,  appears 
to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Loui- 
iiana,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico.  This  laft 
fort,  which  is  the  mod  elteemed,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Guatimala  indigo,  becauie  it  grow« 
upon  the  diftridl  of  that  famous  city.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  procured  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. 

In  thefe  beautiful  countries,  where  every  cdate 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  extent,  a 
part  of  this  large  fpace  is  annually  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  indigo.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  burn  the  fhrubs  which  cover  the  grounds, 
and  carelefsly  to  pafs  the  plough  once  over  them. 
This  is  done  in  the  month  of  March  a  feafon  in 
which  it  very  feldom  rains  in  this  delightful  di- 
ms te. 
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mate.       A'  man  on   horfcback  t!icn  fcatters  the  B  O  o  K 

iced  of  the  plant,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wc  few  ^ ^^ 

corn  in  Europe.  No  one  then  pays  any  attention 
to  this  valuable  produdion,  *till  the  time  of  gather- 
ing it. 

From  hence  it  happens  that  the  indigo  growi 
in  fome  places  and  not  in  others;  and  that  the 
indigo  which  does  not  rife,  is  frequently  choakcd 
by  the  weeds,  from  which  it  might  have  been 
preferved  by  pulling  them  up  frequently.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  Spaniards  gather  lefs  indigo 
from  an  extent  of  three  or  four  leagues,  than 
other  nations  do  from  a  few  acres  of  land  care- 
fully managed  ;  and  their  indigo,  thoi/gh  much 
fuperior  to  any  other,  is  not  yet  fo  perfed  as  ic 
might  be.  Europe  receives  annually  fix  thou- 
fand  quintals  of  it,  which  cxift  7,626,960  H- 
vres  *. 

This  profperity  would  infallibly  increafe,  if 
the  court  of  Madrid  were  to  enable  the  natives 
to  cultivate  indigo  on  their  own  account.  This 
perfonal  interefl  thus  fubftituted  to  a  foreign  one, 
would  render  them  more  adive  and  more  intel- 
ligent i  and  it  is  probable  that  the  abundance  and 
fuperiority  of  the  Mexican  indigo,  would  in  lime 
exclude  that  of  the  other  colonies  from  all  the 
markets. 

The  cochineal,  to  which  we  owe  our  beautiful  Of  the 
fcarlet  and  purple  colours,  has  not  yet  been  found  ^^^''^^'^^ 
any   where  but  in  Mexico.     1  had  aflferted,  from  neal. 
the   leftimony  even  of  the   befl   writers,  rhat  the 
nature  of  this  colour  was  not  knov/n  before   the 
begmning  of  tliis  century.     Upon  fearching  into 
the  originals,    I  find,  that   Acofba,  in  1530,    and 
Herrera,    in    1601,  had   defer ibed   it,   as   well  as 
our  modern  naturalifts.     1   therefore  retract,  and 

Vol.  II.  K  k  wi(h 
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BOOK  wifh  I  could  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  fartie 
^'  with  regard  to  many  other  things  I  have  written  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  ignorance  of  travellers,  and 
the  levity  with  which  they  confider  the  produdions 
of  nature  in  all  it*s  kingdoms,  is  the  reafon  that 
natural  hiftory  is  fo  full  of  falfities,  which  pafs 
from  one  work  to  another,  and  which  are  tranf- 
mitted,  from  age  to  age,  by  authors,  who  fuc- 
ceflively  copy  each  other.  We  fcarce  give  our- 
felvcs  the  trouble  to  examine,  what  we  think  we 
arc  well  acquainted  with  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  after 
having  propagated  error,  the  teftimonies  which 
delay  inquiries  prolong  the  duration  of  it  dill  more. 
Another  inconvenience  arifing  from  this  is,  that 
philofopliers  lofe  time,  which  is  precious,  in  form- 
ing fyftem*  which  impofe  upon  us,  *till  the  pretend- 
ed fadts  upon  which  they  were  founded,  have  been 
fhcwn  to  be  falfe. 

The  cochineal  is  an  infe(f\  of  the  fizc  and  form 
of  a  bog.  The  two  fexcs  are  diftindt  as  in  moft 
other  animals.  The  female,  fixed  upon  a  point 
of  the  plant,  almofl  from  the  firft  inftant  of  it's 
birth,  remains  always  attached  to  it  by  a  kind 
of  trunk,  and  prefents  to  the  eye  only  an  hemif- 
pherica!  cruft,  which  covers  all  the  other  parts. 
This  covering  is  changed  twice  in  twenty-five 
days,  and  is  fprinkled  over  with  a  white  and 
thick  dufl,  which  is  immifciblc  with  water.  At 
this  period,  which  is  that  of  puberty,  the  male, 
which  is  much  fmaller  and  more  flightly  made, 
iffues  out  of  a  farinaceous  tube,  by  means  of 
wings  with  which  he  is  provided.  He  flutters 
over  the  immoveable  females,  and  fixes  upon 
each  of  them.  The  fame  female  is  thus  vifited 
by  feveral  males,  who  perifh  foon  after  foecun- 
dation.  The  bulk  of  the  female  vifibly  enlarges, 
'till  a  drop  of  liquid,  which  efcapes  from  under 
her,   ihewfi  that  the   eggs,    which  are  in  great 

number. 
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5mmbcr,  will  foon  make  their  appearance.  The  BOOK 
little  infects  burll  their  covering  at  the  time  of^  ^^ 
their  birth,  ar.d  loon  Iprcad  themfclvcs  over  the 
plant,  to  chfv)le  a  favourable  fpot  to  fix  upon. 
They  particu  arJy  endeavour  to  fhclter  themfclvcs 
from  the  caft  wind.  Accordingly,  the  fhrub 
upon  which  they  live,  when  viewed  on  that  fide, 
appears  quite  green,  while  upon  the  opp<jfitc 
fide,  which  the  inleds  have  preferred,  it  is 
white. 

This  fhrub,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
nopal,  or  Indian  fig,  is  about  five  feet  high. 
It's  ftem  is  flelhy,  large,  flattened,  downy,  a 
little  rough,  and  covered  with  clufters  of  thorns, 
regularly  difpofcd  upon  it's  furface.  It  branches 
out  very  much,  and  grows  narrow,  as  well  as  it's 
branches,  at  every  point  of  ramification  :  this 
gives  to  each  portion  of  the  plant  thus  made 
narrow,  the  form  of  an  oval,  thick,  and  thorny 
leaf.  It  haih  no  other  leaves  but  thefe.  It's 
flowers,  fcattered  over  the  yo  mg  ftems,  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  fcaly  calix  v/hich  fupports  feveral 
petals  and  ftamina.  The  pillil,  furmounted  with 
a  fingle  ftyle,  and  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calix,  grows  along  with  it  into  a  frjit  mat  is  fit  for 
eating;  it  refembles  a  fig,  and  is  full  >>f  feeds,  fix- 
ed in  a  kind  of  reddifh  pulp. 

There  are  feveral  l^oecies  of  nopal.  Thofc 
which  have  a  fmooih  ftem,  with  a  number  of 
thorns  placed  too  clofe  to  each  o:ae^  are  not  fit 
for  the  breeding  of  the  cochineal  Thefe  infers 
thrive  well  only  on  that  fort  which  hath  few 
thorns,  and  a  downy  furface  proper  to  give  them 
a  firmer  footing.  Wind,  and  cold  rain,  as  well 
AS  too  much  damp,  are  injurious  to  the  plant. 
The  mode  of  lopping  the  trees  is  not  advan- 
tageous h  is  better  to  re- pi  ant  it  every  fix 
years,  by  putting  feveral  pieces  of  the  (lems  inro 
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BOO  Kcaviiiesof  fome  depth,  difpofed  in  a  quincunx,  or 
^^_  z  fqiiarc,  at  ilic  diftance  of  fix  or  ei^ln  feet  from 
each  other.  A  fpot  thus  planted,  and  diflinguilh- 
cd  by  the  name  of  Nopalry^  is  uluaiiy  no  more 
than  one  or  two  acres  in  extent,  feldom  three. 
Each  acre  produces  as  much  as  two  quintals  of 
cochineal,  and  one  man  is  fufficient  to  cultivate  it; 
he  mud  weed  frequently,  but  with  precaution,  in 
order  not  to  difturb  the  infedl,  which  would  not 
furvive  if  it  were  difplaccd.  The  cultivator  mufl 
alfo  take  care  to  get  rid  of  the  animals  that  would 
dcflroy  the  plant ;  the  mofl:  formidable  of  which 
is  a  caterpillar,  which  makes  it's  way  even  through 
the  infide  of  the  plant,  and  attacks  the  infedl  un- 
derneath. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  plantation,  the  no- 
pal is  covered  with  cochineals  ;  but  in  order  to 
diftribute  them  more  regularly  over  the  whole 
plant,  and  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  each 
other,  from  their  proximity,  fmall  nefts,  made 
of  the  outfide  rind  of  the  cocoa,  open  to  the  weft, 
and  filled  with  twelve  or  fifteen  females  ready  to 
lay  their  eggs,  are  fixed  to  fpines  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  The  little  ones  which  come  our,  fix 
themfelves  on  the  nopal,  and  attain  to  their  ut- 
moft  growth  in  two  months,  which  is  the  limited 
duration  of  their  life.  They  are  then  gathered  ; 
and  this  operation  is  renewed  every  two  months 
from  06\ober  to  May.  The  crop  may  be  lefs 
valuable  if  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  another  kind 
of  cochineal  of  a  lower  price,  or  if  there  be  a 
great  quantity  of  males,  which  are  in  little  efti- 
mation,  becaufe  they  are  lefe,  and  that  they  fall 
off  before  the  time.  This  crop  is  to  be  gathered 
fome  days  before  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  either  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  the-  eggs,  which  are  rich  in 
colour,  or  to  hinder  the  little  ones  from  fixing  up- 
on a  plant  which   is  already  exhauftcd,  and  muft 

■  be 
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be  left  to  itfelf  for  a  few  months.  Beginning  then  book 
by  the  lx)ltom  of  the  plant,  tlie  cochineals  are  ^  ^'• 
fuccellively  detached  with  a  knife,  and  are  made 
to  fall  into  a  bafon  placed  underneath,  one  of  the 
edges  of  which  being  flattened,  adapts  itfelf  cxa(^tly 
to  the  plant,  which  is  afterwards  cleaned  with  the 
fame  knife,  or  with  t  cloth. 

Immediately  before  the  rainy  feafon  comes 
on,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  deftrudion  of  the 
cochineals,  which  might  beoccafioned  by  the  un- 
wholcfomenefs  of  the  air,  the  branches  of  the  no- 
pal, loaded  with  infant  infers,  are  cut  oft".  The ic 
branches  are  laid  up  in  the  houftrs,  where  they 
maintain  their  frefhnefs,  as  all  mucilaginous  plants 
do.  Here  the  cochineals  thrive  during  the  bad  fea- 
fon. As  foon  as  that  is  pafTed,  they  are  placed  on 
the  trees,  where  the  vivifying  frefhnefs  of  the  air 
foon  makes  them  propagate. 

The  wild  cochineal,  a  different  fpecics  from 
the  fine,  or  mefteque  cochineal,  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  but  cultivated  in  the  fame  places, 
and  on  the  fame  plant,  does  not  require  as  much 
care  and  precaution  ;  it  is  a  more  hardy  infedt, 
and  bears  the  injuries  of  the  air  better.  The  crop 
of  it  is  confequently  lefs  variable  in  the  produce, 
and  may  be  gathered  all  the  year.  This  infedt 
differs  from  the  other,  inafmuch  ^as  it  is  more  vo- 
racious, lefs  abounding  in  colour,  and  enveloped 
in  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  it  extends  two  lines  all 
round  it.  This  fpecies  multiplies  more  readily, 
fpreads  further  and  fader  without  any  alfiftance  ; 
fo  that  a  nopalry  is  foon  covered  with  them.  As 
it*s  produce  is  more  certain,  as  it's  price  is  equiva- 
lent to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  finer  fort,  and 
as  it  propagates  upon  all  the  fpecies  of  nopal,  it 
may  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  but  feparately  ; 
becaufe,  if  it  were  placed  near  the  other,  it  would 
ftarvc  it,  and  the  other  might  alfo  be  fmuthercd 
1  undjf 
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Boo  Kinder  the  down.  This  fpeciis  js  a!''>  found  in 
^^  Peru,  upon  a  very  piickly  nopal,  which  is  ex- 
^"    iitmtly  common  there. 

As  loon  as  the  cochineals  arc  gathered,  they 
arc  phinged  in  hot  warer  to  kill  them  There 
arc  different  ways  of  diyi'ig  them.  The  bed  is, 
t('  cxpofc  them  to  the  fun  «for  feveral  days,  by 
which  means  they  acquire  a  red  brown  c^jjour, 
which  the  Spaniards  call  renrgnda.  The  fee  nd 
method  is  to  put  them  in  an  oven,  where  they 
alTume  a  greyifh  colour  (Ireaked  with  vein',  f  pur- 
ple, which  hath  given  them  r'-<e  name  oT  jajpeada. 
But  the  mod  imperfect,  which  is  v,  r;  u  ihc  Indians 
moft  generally  pradife,  confiils  in  putting  them 
on  plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize  ;  in 
which  procefs  they  are  frequently  burnt,  and  arc 
called  negra. 

Though  the  cochineal  be  clafTed  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  ipecics  of  all  others  the  mod  likely 
to  corrupt,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any 
other  care  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  9 
box,  it  hath  been  preferved  in  all  it*s  virtue  for 
^ges. 

This  valuable  production  would  probably 
fucceed  in  different  paris  of  Mexico;  but  hitherto 
fcarce  any  befide  the  province  of  Oaxaca  hath 
ierioudy  attended  to  it.  The  crops  have  been 
more  plentiful  upon  a  barren  foil,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  nopal,  than  upon  a  foil  naturally  fer- 
tile; they  have  experienced  lefs  accidents  in  an 
agreeably  mild  expofure,  than  in  places  where 
the  heat  and  cold  were  more  fenfibly  felt.  The 
Mexicans  were  acquainted  with  the  cochineal 
before  the  dedrudtion  of  their  empire.  They 
made  ufe  of  it  to  paint  their  houfes,  and  to  dye 
their  cotton.  We  read  in  Herrera,  that,  as  early 
as  the  year  1523,  the  minidry  fent  orders  to  Cor- 
tez  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it.  The  con- 
2  querors 
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qucrors  rejcded  this  kind  of  labour,  as  ihcy  dc-B  O  O  K 
rpiled  every  other,  and  it  was  confjgned   entirely^    ^' 
to  ihe  Indians.     They  are   the  only   pcrfons  who        ^ 
flill  carry  it  on  ;  though  t(X)  frequently  with  funds 
advanced  by  ihe  Spaniards,  upon  terms   more  or 
lels  ufurious.     The  produce  of  their  indudry  is  all 
conveyed  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is 
likewife  named  Oaxaca. 

This  town,  to  uhich  there  are  beautiful  roads 
leading  up,  and  where  a  perpetual  fpring  prevails, 
rifcs  in  the  midft  of  a  fpacious  plain,  covered 
with  agreeable  hamlcis  and  well  cultivated.  The 
ftreets  are  wide,  run  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  con- 
fill  of  houfes  that  are  rather  low,  but  conftrudted 
in  a  pleafing  manner.  The  fquares,  the  aquc- 
dud,  and  the  public  edifices,  are  executed  in  a 
good  tafte.  There  are  fome  manufactures  of 
iilk  and  cotton  ;  and  the  merchandife  of  Afia  and 
of  Europe  is  in  general  ufc.  Wc  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  feveral  travellers,  whom  par- 
ticular circumllances  had  led  to  Oaxaca.  They 
have  uniformly  allured  us,  that  of  all  the  fettle-* 
ments  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Ncv/ 
World,  this  was  the  one  in  which  the Jplrit  of 
fociety  had  made  the  greaieft  progref?.  Thefe 
leveral  advantages  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
cochineal  trade. 

Exclusive  of  what  is  confumed  by  America 
and  the  Philippines,  Europe  receives  annually  four 
thoufand  quintals  of  fine  cochineal,  two  hundred 
quintals  of  granilla,  a  hundred  quintals  of  cochi- 
neal dufl,  and  three  hundred  quintals  of  the  wild 
cochineal,  which,  when  brought  into  it's  ports, 
are  fold  for  8,6io,i4olivres  •. 

This  rich  article  hath  been  hitherto  cultivat- 
ed only  for  the  profit  of  Spain.     M.  Thierry,   a 

♦  358,755^-  i^2»  84. 
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Book  French  botanld,  in  defiance  of  more  dangcri 
2'^^  than  can  be  imagined,  hath  taken  it  away  from 
Oaxaca  itlelf,  and  tranlplantcd  it  to  San  Do- 
mingo, where  he  cultivates  it  wiili  a  degree  of 
perfcverance,  worthy  of  the  courage  whicn  ani- 
mated him  in  obtaining  it.  His  firfl:  attempts 
have  fucceeded  beyond  his  expedlations,  and 
there  is  every  rcafon  to  hope  that  the  fequel  will 
anfwer  to  this  fortunate  beginning.  May  this 
fpecies  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  others,  extend 
itfelf  dill  further,  and  engage  the  attention  of 
other  nations!  Are  wc  not  all  brethren,  all  chil- 
dren of  one  common  father,  and  are  we  not  all 
called  to  fulfill  the  fame  deftiny  ?  Is  it  necelTary 
that  1  fhould  thwart  the  profperity  of  my  fellow 
creature,  becaufe  nature  hath  placed  a  river  or  a 
mountain  between  him  and  me?  Doth  this  bar- 
rier authorife  me  to  hare  and  to  perfecute  him  ? 
How  many  calamities  hath  this  exclufive  predi- 
ledlion  for  particular  focieties  brought  upon  the 
globe,  and'how  many  more  will  itftill  occafion  in 
future,  unlefs  found  philofophy  fhould  at  length 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  too  long  beguiled  by 
facftitious  fentiments?  My  voice  is  certainly  too 
feeble  to  diflipate  the  delufion.  But  fome  writers 
will  undoubtedly  arife,  whofe  reafoning  and  elo- 
quence will,  fooner  or  later,  perluade  future  ge- 
nerations, that  mankind  is  of  greater  concern  to 
us  than  one's  country  ;  or  rather,  that  the  felicity 
of  the  one  is  intimately  conneded  with  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  other. 

To  the  great  exportations  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, we  muft  add  the  following  articles  that 
are  fent  from  Mexico  :  ten  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  quintals  of  logwood,  which  pro- 
duce   112,428  livres*;    three   hundred  and  ten 

♦  4,6841.  10s.  , 
L  quintals 
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quintals  of  a  fpccics  of  Brafil  wood,  which  pro- B  OO  K 
diice  4,266  nvrts(/f)  ;  forty-fevcn  quintals  of  car-  ^^^^J^il^^ 
mine,  which  produce  81,000  hvres  (/>)  ;  fix  quin- 
tals of  rortoife  flicll,  which  produce  24,300  livreg 
(c)  ;  forty-fcvcn  quintals  of  arnoiio,  which  produce 
21,600  livrcs(^);  thirty  quintals  of  farfaparilla, 
which  produce  4,147  livres(r);  forty-four  quintals 
of  balfam,  which  produce  45,920  livres(y) ;  five 
quintals  of  dragon's  blood,  which  produce  270  li- 
vrcs  (or) .  and  one  hundred  hides  with  the  hair  on, 
which  produce  i,6?o  livrcs(//). 

But,  as  it  nature  had  not  yet  done  enough  for 
Spain,  in  granting  to  her,  almofl  gratuitoufly,  all 
the  trrafures  of  the  earth,  which  other  nations  can- 
not obtain  without  the  hardell  labour,  fhe  harh  al- 
fo  bcflowed  upon  her,  efpecially  at  Mexico,  gold 
and  filver,  which  are  the  vehicle  or  reprefeniative 
of  every  produce. 

Such  is  the  dominion  which  rhefe  fhining  and  Of  the 
fatal  metals  have  over  us,  that  tiiey  have  counter- ^^^^j^^J'^ 
balanced  the  infamy  and  execration  which  the  mines, 
plunderers  of  America  jullly  deferved.  The 
names  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Potofi,  no  longer 
make  us  fhudder ;  and  yet  we  are  men  !  Even  at 
this  day,  when  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity  are  inculcated  in  all  our 
writings,  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of 
our  judgments  ;  a  navigator,  v.' ho  iTiould  come 
into  our  ports  with  a  velTcl  laden  with  riches 
avowedly  obtained  by  methods  equally  barbarous, 
would  land  amidft  the  general  acclamations  of 
the  multitude.  Where  is  then  that  wifdom, 
which  is  fo  much  the  boafl:  of  the  prefent  age  ? 
What  is  then  that  gold,  v\  hich  removes  from   us 

{a)  177I.  15s.  {b)  3,3751. 

(c)   1,01 2I.   10s.  {iJ)  900I. 

(e)    172I.    15s.  lod.  (/)    1,9131.  62.  Sd. 

ii)  111,  55.  {^)  61I'   i^-JS. 
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BOOK  the  idea  of  vice,  and  prevents  iis  from  feeling  that 
^^-  fenfe  of  horror  which  the  fli.dding  of  blood  natu- 
rally in^prcilcs  us  wiih  ?  There  arc  unduubtcdly 
iome  acl.antages  annexed  to  a  medium  of  ex- 
change between  nations,  to  an  external  reprefenta- 
tion  of  all  forts  of  value,  to  a  common  tflimate 
of  all  labours.  But  would  not  greater  advantages 
liave  been  obtained,  if  nations  had  continued  in 
a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  detached  from  each  other, 
ignorant,  and  hofpitablc,  than  thus  to  have  be- 
come corrupted  with  the  mod  ferocious  of  ail 
paliions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  hath  not  always  been  well 
underdood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were 
as  old  as  the  creation,  it  is  now  believed,  with 
greater  reafon,  that  they  are  formed  fucce/fively. 
In  fad,  it  is  impoflibie  to  doubt,  that  nature  is 
continually  in  adion,  and  that  fhe  exerts  herlclf 
with  as  much  power  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  fky. 

Ever  7  metal,  according  to  the  chy mills,  bath 
for  it's  principle  an  earth  which  conftitutes  and  is 
peculiar  to  it.  it  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  fometimes 
in  the  form  that  charaderizes  it,  and  Ibmetimes 
under  various  appearances,  when  it  requires  a 
degree  of  habit  and  fkill  to  recognize  it.  In  the 
firrt  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fecond  mir^era- 
lized  ore. 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are 
fometimes  fcartered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth 
that  are  horizontal  or  inclined.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  of  their  origin.  They  have  been  conveyed 
thither  by  great  volcanos,  floods,  and  earthquakes, 
which  are  continually  fubvertirg  our  miferable 
planet.  They  are  commonly  found,  fometimes 
in  regular  veins,  and  fometimes  in  detached  mafles, 
withui  the  rocks  and  mountains  v/here  they  are 
formed. 

Accord- 
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AccoKDiNC  to  tlic  conjcdurcs  c\  narurallfls,  b  O  ()  K 
from    thclc   large  caverns  which  a;      perpetually      ^'• 
heated,  there  anle  coniinual  exhaln  ions.     Tlielc        '^ 
fulphureous  and  faline  liquors  aCt  o;     the   metallic 
particles,  attenuate,    a.-id   divide   tl.    n,    and    put 
them  in    motion    within  the  cavities    >f  the  earili. 
They  unite  again  ;  and  then,  beconiinL';  too  heavy 
to  fupport  thcmlclves  in  the  air,  they  fall,  and  arc 
heaped  up  one  upon  another.     If,  in  their  (evcrni 
motions,  they  have    not    met  with  othrr  bodies, 
they   iorm   pure  metals ;  which  they  dc   nor,  if 
they  happen  to  have  been  combined  with  foreign 
fubftances. 

Nature,  which  feems  to  have  intended  to  con- 
ceal thefc  metals,  haili  not  been  able  to  ieciLtc 
them  from  tlie  avidity  of  man.  From  repeated 
obfervations,  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  places 
where  there  arc  mines.  They  arc  ufually  found 
in  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  difficulty, 
and  foon  fade ;  where  trees  are  fmal!  and  crooked  ; 
where  the  moifture  of  dews,  rains,  and  even 
fnows,  is  foon  dried  up  ;  where  fulphureous  and 
mineral  exhalations  arife  ;  where  the  waters  are 
impregnated  with  vitriolic  falts  ;  and  where  the 
fands  contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each 
of  thefe  marks,  kparately  confidered,  be  ambi- 
guous, it  feldom  happens,  when  all  of  them 
are  united,  but  that  the  earth  contains  fome 
rnine. 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  extra^fl 
this  treafure  or  this  poifon  from  thofe  caverns 
where  nature  had  concealed  it  ?  We  mud  pierce 
rocks  to  an  immerjfe  depth  i  we  mafl  dig  fub- 
terraneous  channels,  to  carry  off  the  waters  wjjich 
flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every  fide  ;  we  mud 
convey  into  immenfe  galleries  the  wood  of  wliolc 
forefts  cut  into  props ;  v/e  mud  fupport  the  vaults 
of  thefe  galleries  againft  t!;c  enormous  weight  of 

the 
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BOOK  ilic  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
'^  L  and  to  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and  pre- 
"^^  fumptuous  men  who  conftru(fted  them  -,  we  mufl 
dig  canals  and  aqueducts ;  we  mud  invent  hydrau- 
lic machines  of  aflonifTiing  and  various  powers, 
and  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  furnaces ;  we  mud  ha- 
zard being  fuffocatcd  or  confumed  by  a  vapour 
whicli  takes  fire  from  the  glimmering  flame  of  the 
lamps,  without  which  the  work  could  not  be  carri- 
ed on  ;  and  we  mufl:  at  lad  perifh  by  a  confump- 
tion,  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half  of  it's 
duraiion.  If  we  confider  Iiow  many  obfervations, 
experiments,  and  trials,  all  thefe  works  imply,  we 
fhall  carry  the  origin  of  the  world  far  beyond  it's 
known  antiquity.  To  fhew  us  the  gold,  iron,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  filvcr,  ufed  in  the  earlieft  ages,  is  to 
amufe  us  with  an  idle  dory  which  can  only  impofe 
upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  is  finidied, 
that  of  metallurgy  begins.  It's  objed  is  to  fe- 
parate  metals  from  each  other,  and  to  detach 
them  from  the  extraneous  bodies  which  envelope 
them. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  dones 
which  contain  it,  it  is  fufficient  to  break  them  in 
pieces  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  The  matter 
thus  pulverized  is  afterwards  triturated  with 
quickfilver,  which  combines  itfelf  to  this  preci- 
ous metal,  but  without  forming  any  union,  either 
with  the  rock,  or  fand,  or  even  the  earth,  which 
were  mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mer- 
cury is  afterwards  didilled,  which,  on  feparat- 
ing,  leaves  the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel 
in  the  date  of  a  powder  which  is  purified  in  the 
coppel.  Native  filver  requires  no  other  prepa- 
rations.   ' 

But  when  filver  is  combined  with  other  fub- 
fiances,  or  with  metals  of  a  different  nature,  great 

knowledge 
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knowledge  and  confummatc  experience  nre  rcqui-  book 
(ire  to  purify   it.     Every  circmnftancc  authorizes ^__^^ 
us  to  think  that  this  art  is  unknown  in   the  New 
World,     it  is  alio  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  miners  of  Germany  and  Sweden  would  find. 
In  a  mine  tliat   ha;h  already   been  worked,  more 
wealth  than  the  Spaniard  had  been  able  to  extract 
from  it.    They  would  enrich  thcmfelves  by  mines, 
which,  through  want  of  fkill,  have  been  rejc<^led 
as  infuflicient  to  defray  the  expences  of  working 
them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Caflilians,  the  Mexi- 
cans had  no  gold  except  what  the  torrents  de- 
tached from  the  mountains  ;  they  had  dill  lefs  fil- 
ver,  becaufe  the  chances  that  might  bring  it  into 
their  hands,  were  infinitely  lefs  frequent.  Thefc 
metals  were  not  employed  by  them  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  but  only  as  objedls  of  ornament,  or 
of  mere  curiofity.  They  were  little  attached  to 
them.  Accordingly,  they  laviQied  the  fmall 
quantity  they  had  of  them  upon  a  foreign  people, 
who  made  them  their  idol ;  and  they  call  it  at  the 
feet  of  their  horfes,  who,  while  they  were  chew- 
ing the  bit,  fecmed  as  if  they  were  feeding  upon 
them.  But  when  hodilities  had  commenced 
between  the  two  nations,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
animofities  increafed,  thefe  perfidious  treafurcs 
were  partly  thrown  into  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
order  to  deprive  an  implacable  enemy  of  t'ncm, 
who  leemed  to  have  crolTed  fo  many  feas  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  obtain  the  pofTcfTion  of 
them.  It  was  particularly  in  the  capital  and  it's 
neighbourhood  that  this  pradtice  was  adopted. 
After  the  empire  was  fubdued,  the  conquerors 
went  all  over  it,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  ruling 
paflion.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  private 
houfes,  and  even  the  meaneft  hovels,  vvere  ran- 
facked    and    pillaged.      This    fourcc  being   ex- 
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B  GO  K  lij^iifled,  it  became  nccefTary  to  have  recourfe  to 
^^'      the  mines. 

Those  from  which  the  greatefl  expectations 
could  be  formed,  were  fituated  in  countries  which 
had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Nimo  de  Gufman  was  commillioncd,  in  1530,  to 
reduce  them  to  fubjed^ion.  The  advantages 
which  this  commander  derived  from  an  illuftrious 
name,  did  not  prevent  him  from  furpafling  in 
barbarity,  all  the  adventurers  who  had  previoully 
deluged  the  unfortunate  plains  of  the  New  World 
with  blood.  Trampling  upon  millions  of  car- 
cafes,  he  fucceeded,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  in 
eflablifhing  a  very  extenfive  dominion,  from 
which  the  audience  of  Guadalaxara  was  inftituted. 
This  was  always  the  part  of  New  Spain  the  mod 
abounding  in  metals.  Thefe  riches  are  more  ef- 
pecially  common  in  New  Galicia,  in  New  Bifcay, 
and  chiefly  in  the  country  of  Zacatecas.  From  the 
midft  of  thefe  arid  mountains  is  drawn  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  eighty  millions  of  livres  *  which  arc 
annually  coined  in  the  mints  of  Mexico.  The  in- 
ternal circulation,  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  national 
iilands,  and  the  contraband  trade,  abforb  near  one 
half  of  this  fpecie.  The  mother-country  receives 
44,196,047  of  thefe  livres  I,  to  which  we  mud 
add,  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-four 
quintals  of  copper,  which  are  fold  in  Europe  for 
453,600  livres i. 

In  the  earlieft  periods  after  the  conquefl,  all 
the  payments  were  made  with  ingots  of  filver, 
and  with  pieces  of  gold,  the  weight  and  value  of 
which  had  received  the  fandlion  of  government. 
The  neceflity  of  having  a  regular  kind  of  coin 
was  foon  felt;  and  towards  the  year  1542,  thefe 
original  metals   were   converted  into  coins  of  dif- 
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fercnt  fi2c«.  Some  copper  coins  were  even  B 
(Iricken,  buL  the  Indians  reje<5^ed  them.  When 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  ihem,  they  ufed 
to  throw  them,  with  contempt,  into  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  lefs  than  a  year's  lime,  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  million  ot  this  coin  difappcared; 
and  it  became  neceflkry  to  give  up  a  medium  of 
exchange,  which  diigurted  die  lower  clafs  of 
people. 

Although  the  breeding  of  cattle,  cultivation, 
and  the  working  of  the  mines,  have  not  been 
carried  nearly  to  Inch  a  degree  of  perfedtion  as 
they  would  infallibly  have  been  by  an  adive  peo- 
ple, yet  the  manufadures  are  ftill  in  a  worfc 
ftate.  Thofe  of  woollen  and  cotton  are  very  ge- 
nenl ;  but  as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
Mcftees,  and  Mulattos,  and  that  they  ferve  only 
for  the  clothing  of  the  middling  clafs  of  people, 
they  are  inconceivably  imperfedt.  Some  better 
kinds  have  been  only  at  Quexetaco,  where  tole- 
rably fine  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured.  But 
it  is  particularly  in  the  province  of  Tlafcala  that 
the  works  are  carried  en  with  fpirit.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  this  province  between  Vera-Cruz  and 
Mexico,  the  nrnldnefs  of  the  climate,  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  have 
attraded  there  moft:  of  the  workmen,  who  have 
paiTed  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  Thcfe 
manufadlures  have  produced  fncceffivcly  filk- 
ftuffs,  ribands,  gold  and  fiiver,  and  otiier  laces, 
and  hats,  which  have  been  con  fumed  by  fuch 
of  the  Medees  and  Spaniards  as  were  not  able 
to  pay  for  the  merchandile  brought  from  Europe. 
Los  Angeles,  an  exrenfive,  rich,  and  populous 
town,  is  the  center  of  this  bufinefs.  All  the  earthen 
ware,  and  mod  of  the  glaffes  and  cryflals  that  are 
fold  in  the  empire,  come  from  it's  manufac- 
tures. 
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The  novcrnmcnt  hath  even  fire  arms  made 


profpeii 
ty? 


BOO  Ktiiirs. 
^^-      ihcie. 
wfuiTiT'      The  indolence  of  the   people  inhabiting  New 
ihe  rrafon  Spain,  muil  be  one  of  the  principal   caules  tliat 
thatMfxi-j^^yg   retarded  the    profperiiv   of    this  celebrated 

CO  hath  .  1  •     •  11  II  I  rr 

notiifen  region,  but  It  IS  not  the  only  one  j  and  the  dini- 
to  greater  ciilty  of  Communication  mud  liave  added  greatly 
to  this  want  of  acftivity.  The  circulation  of  trade 
is  continually  Aoppcd,  by  all  the  obftacles  that 
can  have  been  fuggeflcd  by  an  unjufl  and  rapacious 
adminiftraiion.  Th' re  are  at  moft  but  two  rivers 
able  to  bear  even  fmall  canoes,  and  neither  of  them 
poflefTcs  this  advantage  in  all  feafons.  There  arc 
but  few  traces  of  roads  even  near  the  great  towns : 
in  every  other  part  the  provifions  or  merchandife 
can  only  be  conveyed  upon  the  back  of  mules, 
and  every  thing  that  is  brittle  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Indians.  In  moft  of  the  provinces,  the  price 
which  the  traveller  is  to  pay  for  lodging,  for  horfes, 
for  guides,  and  for  provifions,  is  regulated  by  the 
police ;  and  this  cuftom,  however  barbarous  it  may 
be  thought,  is  ftill  preferable  to  what  is  pradif- 
cd  in  places  where  liberty  feems  to  be  more  re- 
fpeded. 

These  obftacles  to  public  profperity  have  been 
increafed  by  the  fevere  yoke  under  which  op- 
preflive  mafters  held  the  Indians,  upon  whom  all 
the  hard  labour  was  impofed.  This  evil  is  be- 
come more  confiderable  from  the  diminution  of 
the  hands  employed  to  ferve  the  cupidity  of  the 
Europeans. 

The  firft  fteps  of  the  Caftilians  at  Mexico  were 
marked  with  blood.  The  carnage  extended  itfelf 
during  the  me.morable  fiege  of  the  city;  and  it 
was  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  excefs,  in  the 
expeditions  that  were  undertaken  to  fubdue  def- 
perate  people  who  had  endeavoured  to  break 
iheir  chains.     The  introdudion  of  the  fmall-pox, 
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incrcafcd  the  depopulation,  which  was  flill  aiig  jb  o  o  JC 
incnied  (boii  after,  by  the  epidemic  diieafcs  ol  ^^^ 
'•545  and  1576,  the  Hrft  of  which  deprived  the 
empire  of  eight  hundred  ihoufand  inhabitantf, 
and  the  fecond,  of  two  milhons,  if  we  chuie  to 
adopt  the  calculations  of  the  credulous  and  ex- 
aggerating Torqucmada.  it  is  even  demon- 
llrated,  that  without  any  accidental  caufe,  ilic 
number  of  the  inhabitants  iiath  been  infenfibly 
jeduced  to  a  very  few.  According  to  the  regis- 
ters of  1600,  there  were  five  hundred  thou(and 
tributary  Indians  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico  ;  and 
in  1741,  there  remained  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eleven.  In  the  diocefe  of  Los  Angeles  there 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty -five  thoufand;  and 
there  remained  no  more  than  eighty-eiglu  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  forty.  In  the  diocefe  of 
Oaxaca  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ; 
and  there  remained  no  more  than  torty-four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  We  do 
not  know  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
diocefes  of  the  fix  other  churches:  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  been  the  fame  every- 
where. 

The  cuftom  which  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails 
among  the  Spaniards,  Mellees,  Mulattos,  and 
Negroes,  frequently  to  take  wives  from  among 
the  Indians,  while  no  one  female  of  thefe  branches 
hath  ever,  or  fcarce  ever  chofe  huibands  from 
among  them,  hath  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
diminution  of  this  race :  but  the  efFedt  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  mufl:  have  been  rather  confined  ;  and  if 
we  be  not  deceived,  confequences  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  have  been  produced  by  a  fyftem  of  perma- 
nent tyranny. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in 
proportion  a3  the  population   of  the  natives  di- 
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B  o  o  Kmiiiiflied,  thnt  of  the  foreigners  increafed  in  a 
^'-  very  remarkable  degree  of  progrcirion.  In  i6oo» 
ihe  diocele  of  Mexico  reckoned  no  more  than 
feven  thoufand  of  thefc  famihc-S;  and  in  1741, 
their  number  was  raifed  to  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen tlioufand  five  luindred  and  eleven.  Tlic 
diocefe  of  Los  Angeles  reckoned  only  four  thou- 
iand,  and  thefe  were  raifed  to  thirty  tlioufand  fix 
hundred.  The  diocefe  of  Oaxaca  cotnputed  only 
a  thoufand  ;  and  thefe  were  raifed  to  feven  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix.  The  anci- 
ent inhabitants,  however,  have  been  but  imper- 
fedly  replaced  by  the  new  ones.  The  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  and  the  working  of  the  mines  were 
the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  Indians.  The  Spa- 
niards, the  Mefl-ees,  the  Mulattos,  and  even  the 
blacks,  have  mofl:  of  them  difdained  to  attend 
to  thefe  great  obje(5\s :  feveral  of  them  live  in  a 
flate  of  idlenefs.  A  ilill  greater  number  of  them 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  arts  and  to  com- 
merce. The  refl  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  rich. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
that  we  are  difgulted  with  this  lafl  circumflance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  for  fome  time 
had  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  Caftilians  were 
a  fet  of  robbers,  or  a  conquering  people,  faw 
their  capital  almoft  totally  deflroyed  by  the  cruel 
wars  that  v/ere  carried  on  in  it.  Cortez  foon  re- 
built ir  in  a  ftile  very  fuperior  to  that  in  which  it 
appeared  before  this  catafrrophe. 

The  city  rifes  in  the  midfl:  of  a  great  lake,  the 
banks  of  which  exhibit  fortunate  fituations,  which 
would  be  delightful  if  nature  were  a  little  afTifted 
by  the  efforts  of  art.  Upon  the  lake  itfelf,  the 
eye  beholds  with  fatisfadlion  a  number  of  floating 
iflands.  Thefe  are  rafts  formed  by  weeds  inter- 
woven wiih  each  other,  and  fufficiently  folid  to 
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bear   thick   layers  of  earth,    and   even  dwellingsB  O  O  K 
lightly  conflriidcd.     Some  Indians  live  there,  and  ^     ^^• 
cuhivate  a  plenty  of  vegetables.     Thefe  fingiilar 
gardens  do   not   always  occupy  the  fame  (pace. 
Their  fitiiadon    is  changed,  when   this  alteration 
fuits  the  polTeilors. 

Very  wide  banks  railed  upon  piles  lead  up  to 
the  city.  Five  or  lix  canals  convey  all  the  pro- 
du(ftions  of  the  country  to  it's  center,  and  in  it's 
moll  beautiful  parts.  A  wholelome  water,  which 
is  derived  from  a  mountain  at  the  diflance  only  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  loifcs,  is  diitributed  in  all  the 
houfes,  and  even  to  all  the  dilTerent  flories,  by 
means  of  aqueduds  very  well  contrived. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate  ;  woollen 
clothing  may  be  worn  there  all  the  year.  The 
Icaft  precautions  are  fufficient  to  prevent  any  in- 
conveniences from  the  hear.  Charles  V.  an<:cd  a 
Spaniard,  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico,  how  long 
the  interval  was  there  between  fummer  and  win- 
ter.** Juft  as  long^  replied  he,  with  great  truth 
and  wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  of  funjhnie  into  the 
Jhade. 

The  advantage  which  this  city  hath  of  being 
the  capital  of  New  Spain,  hath  fuccefTively  mul- 
tiplied it's  inhabitants.  In  1777,  the  number  of 
births  amounted  to  9\wg  thoufand  x\\nt  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  that  of  burials  to  ^^'^  thoufand 
and  eleven  ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
it*s  population  is  not  much  inferior  to  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  fouls.  All  the  citizens  are  not 
opulent,  but  feveral  of  them  are,  perhaps,  more  fo 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Thefe  riches, 
very  rapidly  accumulated,  foon  had  a  remarkable 
influence.  Mod  of  the  materials,  which  in  other 
parts  were  of  iron  or  copper,  were  here  made  of 
lilver  or  gold.  Thefe  brilliant  metals  were  ufed 
as  ornaments  for  the  fervants,  ior  the  horTcs,  for 
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B  o  (^  K  ilic  mod  cnmmori  furniture,  and  employed  for 
_^  'j^  ^  ihc  mcancft  purpoles.  The  manners,  which  al- 
ways follow  the  courfc  of  luxury,  were  raifcd  to 
the  fame  romantic  train  of  magnificence.  The 
women,  within  their  houfcs,  were  attended  by 
thoufands  of  flaves,  and  did  not  appear  in  public 
without  a  retinue,  which  amongft  us  is  refcrved 
for  the  majcfly  of  the  throne.  To  thefe  extrava- 
gances the  rntn  added  ftill  greater  profufions, 
which  they  lavillied  upon  the  Negro  women^ 
whom  they  railed  publicly  to  the  rank  of  their 
miftreffes.  The  luxury  fo  inordinate  in  tlie  com- 
mon adions  of  life,  furpafled  all  bounds  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  the  lead  feftival.  The  general  and  pre- 
vailing pride  was  then  in  commotion,  and  every  in- 
dividual laviflied  millions  tojuflify  his  own.  The 
crimes  neceffary  to  fupport  thefe  extravagances 
were  previoufly  expiated  ;  for  fuperftition  declared 
every  man  holy  and  jufl:,  who  beflowed  large  fums 
upon  the  churches. 

Every  circumftance  bore  the  mark  of  an  oflen- 
ration  hitherto  unknown  in  the  two  hemifphcres ; 
the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  fatisfied  with  a 
decent  dwelling,  fituated  in  wide  and  even  (Ireets. 
Mofl  of  them  required  hotels,  the  extent  of  which 
was  fuperior  to  either  their  convenience,  or  their 
elegance.  Public  edifices  were  multiplied,  with- 
out recalling  to  the  mind  of  any  man  the  prof- 
peroiis  days  of  architecture,  or  even  of  the  beft 
Gothic  times.  The  principal  fquares  had  all  the 
fame  form,  the  fame  regularity,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  fountain,  with  ornaments  executed  with- 
out tafte.  TreeS'that  were  ill  chofen,  and  of  g 
dirty  appearance,  deprived  the  walks  of  the  or- 
naments which  they  might  have  received  from 
avenues  well  diftributed,  and  from  water-works. 
Among  the  fifty-five  convents,  which  had  been 
founded  by  a  fpiric  of  credulity  worthy  of  pity, 
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there  wcne  very  few  of  ihcm   which  did  not  ere-  BOOK, 
ate  dilgiifl  from  the  (auks  of  their  conftruv^tion. .     ^' 
The  numberlcls    temples,  in  which  the  ireal'urcs 
of  rhc  whole  globe  were  heaped  up,  were  gene- 
rally devoid  of  ni;i jelly,  and  were   not  calculated 
to  infpirc  thofe  who  frequented   them,  with   ideas 
and    feniiments  vvorihy    of    the  Supreme  Beings 
whom  they  came  to  adore.    Among  this  multipli- 
city of  immenfe  buildings,  there  are  but  two  tliat 
are  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
ler.    One  is  the   palace  of  the    Viceroy,  where 
the  tribunals  of  juiiice  are  alfo  iiolden,  where  the 
coin  is  ftricken,  and  where  the  quickfilver  is  depo- 
iited.     The  people,  who  were   driven   to  defpair 
by  famine,  burnt  it  in  1692.     It  hath  been  fincc 
rebuilt   upon  a   better  plan.     It  is  a  fquare  with 
four     towers,    and    is  feven    hundred    and   fifty 
feet  in  length,  and  fix    hundred  and   ninety   in 
breadth.     The  cathedral,    begun   in    1573,    and 
finifhed  in    1667,  would  equally   do   honour   to 
the  befl  artifts.     It  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
by  one  hundred  and  ninety-five   in  breadth,  and 
hath  coft  9,460,800  livres*.    Unfortunately,  thefe 
edifices  are   not  fo  folid  as  it   might  be  widicd 
they  were. 

We  have  feen,  that  Mexico  was  fituated  upon  a 
confiderabic  lake,  divided  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
into  two  parts,  the  one  filled  with  fweet  v,  ater,  the 
other  with  fait.  Thefe  waters  appear  equally  to 
flow  from  a  high  mountain  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  ciiy,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  fait  wa- 
ters mud:  neceffarily  traverfe  fome  mines  which 
communicate  tl>is  quality  to  them.  But  befide 
thefe  regular  fprings,  there  exifl,  a  litrle  further 
off,  four  fmall  lakes,  which  in  temped: uous  feafons, 
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BOO  Kfomctimrs  difcliarge  thcmfelvcs  into  the  great  one 
^^-      v/ith  dcflriiClive  violence. 

Thi^  ancient  inhabitantsof  this  city  had  always 
been  expoled  to  inundations,  which  made  them 
purchafe,  at  a  very  dear  rate,  the  advantages  they 
acquired  from  the  fituation  they  had  chofen  to  fix 
the  center  of  their  power  upon.  To  the  calamities 
infcparable  from  ihefe  too  frequent  overflowings, 
the  conquerors  experienced  the  additional  difap- 
pointment  of  feeing  their  heavier  buildings,  though 
railed  upon  piles,  fink,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  from 
four  to  fix  inches,  in  a  foil  that  had  not  firmnefs 
enough  to  fupport  ihcm. 

Attkmpts  were  made,  at  different  times,  to 
turn  afide  thefc  dreadful  torrents:  but  the  di- 
rcdors  of  thefe  great  works  had  not  fufficient 
fkill  to  employ  the  mod  effedlual  means ;  nor 
were  the  fubaltern  agents  fufficiently  zealous  to 
fupply,  by  their  efforts,  the  want  of  capacity  in 
their  chiefs. 

The  engineer  Martines  conceived,  in  1607,  the 
idea  of  a  great  canal,  which  appeared  in  general 
preferable  to  all  the  methods  purfued  before  that 
period.  In  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  this 
projed,  the  government  required  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  houfes,  lands,  and  mer- 
chandife  :  a  fpecies  of  impoft  unknown  in  the  New 
World.  Four  hundred  and  feveniy-one  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Indians  were  employ- 
ed, during  fix  years,  at  this  work  ;  and  the  un- 
dertaking was  afterwards  judged  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  court,  wearied  with  the  diverfity  of  opini- 
ons, and  the  troubles  they  occafioned,  decreed,  in 
1 63 1,  that  Mexico  fhould  be  abandoned,  and  that 
a  new  capital  fhould  be  ereded  on  fome  other  fpor. 
The  fpirit  of  avarice,  vthich  objeded  to  the  lead 
facrifice,  that  of  libidinoufncf?,  which  was  afraid 
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of  having  it's  pltafures  iiucrniptcd  ;  and  ilut  of  BO  o  K 
indolence,  which  fluiddtrcd  at  the  idea  oftrouble  ; 
all   the   pa  (lions,  in   a  woid,  united  ihcmfclvcs  to 
oblige  the  ininiflry   to  change  their  rclbhiti'^ns  ^ 
a:,d  ihey  prevailed. 

UpwARDsof  a  century  paflcd  away,  before  ihc 
government  attended  to  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  misfortunes  of  which  the  people  were  incef- 
fantly  complaining.  At  length  their  attention 
was  roulld.  In  1763,  it  was  re(blved  to  cut  a 
mountain,  in  which  ibme  excavations  only,  had 
*till  that  time,  been  made^  and  the  waters  have 
fmcc  had  as  free  a  pafliige  as  the  public  fccu- 
rity  required.  The  commercial  body  have  un- 
dertaken this  great  work  for  the  fum  of  4,320,000 
livres  ♦.  They  even  agreed  to  pay  whatever 
additional  cxpences  this  labour  might  be  attend- 
ed with,  and  that  if  there  were  any  favings,  they 
riiould  be  applied  to  the  profit  of  the  ireafu- 
ry.  This  generofiiy  hath  not  been  a  virtue  of 
mere  oftentation.  The  merchants  have  expended 
1,890,000  livres -|-  in  rendering  this  fervice  to  their 
country. 

Other  works  are  meditated.  The  projedl  of 
drying  up  the  great  lake  ihat  furrounds  Mexico 
feems  to  be  at  a  (land  ;  and  perfons  of  the  art 
require  8,ico,ooo  livres  J  to  complete  the  new 
plan  in  a  proper  manner.  This  is  a  large  fum. 
But  what  is  money,  when  the  bufinefs  is  to  make 
the  air  wholefome,  to  preferve  the  lives  of  men, 
or  to  increnfe  provifif^ns.''  What  infinite  good 
would  the  rulers  of  the  world  do,  and  how  much 
will  they  be  honoured,  when  the  gold  which  they 
lavifh  in  inordinate  luxury,  upon  greedy  favour- 
ites, or  in  idle  caprices,  (liall  be  conlecrated  to 
the  improvement  of  their  empire  !  An  airy  hoipi- 

♦  iSo.oool.  'V  78,7501.  X  357, S^o^' 
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13  o  O  K  tal,  conftrudled  with  fkill  and  carefully  matiag- 
^^'  cd ;  the  abolition  of  b?ggary,  or  the  employing 
of  indigent  pcrfons;  die  paying  off  of  the  nati- 
onal dcbr ;  a  moderate  tax,  diflnbuted  with  equi- 
ty ;  the  reforniaiion  of  the  laws,  by  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a  clear  and  fimplc  code;  fuch  inftitutions 
would  raife  iheir  glory  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
magnificent  palaces  ^  than  the  conquefl  of  a  pro- 
vince, after  a  number  of  victories;  than  all  the 
bronzes,  all  the  marbles,  and  all  the  infcriptions 
of  flattery. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid,  who  have  the  greatcft 
reafon   to  entertain    fuch   hopes,    fhould   do    for 
Mexico  what  ihey  have  propofed,  they  will  foon 
fee  this  famous  city  become  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, the  place  of  the  mint,  the  refidence  of  the 
mod  extenfive  proprietors,  the  center  of  all  impor* 
tant  affairs;  they  will  behold  it  foaring   to  a  ftill 
greater  height,  communicating  to  the   proyincea 
under  it*s  dependence  the  impulie  it  fhall  have  re- 
ceived, giving  energy  to  induflry,  increafing  in- 
ternal   circulation,    and,    by   a    neccfTary   confe- 
quence,  extending   and    multiplying  it's  foreign 
connexions. 
Conneai-       That   which    Mexico   hath  formed   with  the 
Mexico     Pl^dippines,  is  the  moffc   notorious  of  all  thofe  it 
with  the    maintains  through    the   channel  of    the    South- 
Philip-      Sea. 

pines.  When"   the  court  of  Madrid,  whofe  ambition 

increafcd  with  their  profperity,  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  forming  a  great  eflablifliment  in  Afia, 
their  attention  was  ferioufiy  engaged  in  confider- 
ing  of  expedients  to  infure  it's  fuccefs.  This 
projedl  was  necefTarily  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. The  riches  of  America  fo  povv'erfully 
artrafled  the  Spaniards,  who  confented  to  a  vo- 
luntary exile,  that  it  did  not  appear  poilibie  to 
engage  even  the  moft  wretched  of  them  to  fettle 
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at  the  Philippines,    iinlcfs  it  were  agreed  to  give  B  O  o  K. 
them    a  (liarc  in   the   treafiires  of   thofe    iflands.       ^^• 
This  facrifice  was  relolvcd  upon.     The  rifing  co- 
lony was  amliorifed  to  fend  every  year  into  Ame- 
rica India  goods,  in  excliange  for  metals. 

This  unreftrained  freedom  was  attended  with 
fuch  important  conleqiiences,  that  the  jealoiify  of 
the  moiher-country  was  excited.  Tranquillity 
was  in  feme  meafure  reftorcd,  by  reftravning  a 
commerce,  which  was  thought  to  be,  and  wlrich 
really  was,  immenfe.  The  trade  that  was  to  be 
allowed  in  future,  was  divided  into  twelve  thou- 
land  equal  fliares.  Every  head  of  a  family  was  to 
have  one,  and  perfons  in  office  a  number  proporti- 
oned to  their  rank.  Religious  communities  were 
iocluded  in  this  arrangement,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  credit,  and  the  opinion  that  was- 
entertained  of  their  utility. 

The  veifels  which  fet  out  at  firft  from  the 
ifland  of  Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  iOand  of 
Luconia,  originally  took  the  route  of  Peru.  The 
length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious.  Trade- 
winds  were  difcovered,  which  opened  a  muc!> 
fhorter  paflage  to  Mexico ;  and  this  branch  of 
commerce  was  tranfa(fted  on  it's  ccaft,  where  it 
was  fettled. 

A  VESSEL  of  about  two  thoufand  ton  burden  is 
difpatched  every  year  from  the  port  of  Manilla. 
According  to  the  laws  at  prefent  in  force,  and 
which  have  frequently  been  varied,  this  (hip 
ought  not  to  carry  more  than  four  thoufand 
bales  of  merciiandife,  and  yet  it  is  laden  with 
at  lead  double  that  quantity.  The  expences 
of  building,  of  fitting  out,  and  of  the  voyage, 
which  are  always  infinitely  more  confiderable 
than  they  ou^ht  to  be,  are  fupportcd  by  the 
government,  which  receives  no  other  indemni- 
fication 
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BOOKficailon  than  75,000  piadrcs  or  405,000  livrcs  * 
^'-      per  vcllcl. 

Tiifc  departure  of  it  is  fixed  for  the  month  of 
July.  Alter  having  cleared  a  multitude  of  illands 
and  rocks,  which  arc  always  troublcfome,  and 
Ibmetimes  dangerous,  the  galleon  fleers  north- 
uard  as  far  as  the  ihiriieth  degree  of  latitude. 
There  the  trade-winds  begin  to  blow,  which  con- 
vey it  to  the  place  of  it's  deftination.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought,  that  if  it  proceeded  further,  ir 
would  meet  with  flronger,  and  more  regular 
winds,  which  would  haften  it's  courfe  ;  but  the 
commanders  are  forbidden,  under  the  heavieft  pe- 
nalties, to  go  out  of  the  track  that  hath  been  mark- 
ed out  to  them. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  that  hath 
prevented  the  Spaniards  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  from  making  the  leaft  difcovery 
upon  an  ocean,  which  would  have  offered  fo 
many  objeds  of  inftrudtion  and  advantage  to  more 
enlightened,  and  lefs  circumfpedt  nations.  The 
voyage  lafts  fix  months,  becaufe  the  vefTel/ is  over- 
flocked  with  men  and  merchandife,  and  that  all 
thofe  who  are  on  board  are  a  fet  of  timid  naviga- 
tors, who  fwysjT  make  but  little  way  during  the 
night-time,  and  often,  though  without  ncceflity, 
make  none  at  all. 

The  port  of  Acapulco  where  the  vefTel  arrives, 
hath  two  inlets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
fmall  ifland :  the  entrance  into  them  in  the  day 
is  by  means  of  a  fea  breeze,  and  the  failing  out 
in  the  night-time  is  effedted  by  a  land-breeze. 
It  is  defended  only  by  a  bad  fort,  fifty  foldiers, 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  thirty-two  of  the 
corps  of  artillery.  It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe, 
and  commodious.      The  baton  which  forms  this 
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bfautiful  harbour  is  fiirroiindcd  by  lofiy  moun-  book. 
tains,  which  arc  lb  liry,  that  ihcy  arc  even  defli-  ^  '•^'• 
tiite  of  water.  Four  hundred  families  of  Clii- 
nefe,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  which  compofe 
three  companies  of  militia,  are  the  only  perfons 
accuflomcd  to  breathe  the  air  of  this  place,  which 
is  burning,  heavy,  and  unwholefome.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  this  feeble  and  miferable  co- 
lony is  confiderably  increafed  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  galleons,  by  the  merchants  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  their 
filver  and  their  cochineal,  for  the  fpices,  muflms, 
china,  printed  linens,  filks,  perfumes,  and  gold 
works  of  Afia. 

At  this  market,  the  fraud  impudently  begun 
in  the  Old  World,  is  as  impudently  completed 
in  the  New.  The  ftatutes  have  limited  the  falc 
to  2,700,000  livres*,  and  it  exceeds  10,800,000 
Jivresf.  All  the  money  produced  by  thefe  ex- 
changes fhould  give  ten  per  cent,  to  the  govern- 
ment: but  they  are  deprived  of  three-fourths  of 
the  revenue  which  they  ought  to  coiledl  from  their 
cuftoms,  by  falfe  entries. 

After  flaying  here  about  three  months,  the 
galleon  refumes  it's  courfe  to  the  Philippine 
iflands,  with  a  few  companies  of  infantry,  deftin- 
ed  to  recruit  the  garrifon  of  Manilla.  This  vef- 
fel  hath  been  intercepted  in  it's  paffage  three  times 
by  the  Englifh.  It  was  taken  in  1587  by  Caven- 
difh,  in  1709  by  Rogers,  and  in  1742  by  Aiifun. 
The  leafl  part  of  the  riches  with  which  it  is  laden 
remains  in  the  colony  ;  the  reft  is  diftributed 
among  the  nations  which  had  contributed  to  form 
it's  cargo. 

The  long  pafTage  which  the  galleons  had  to 
make,  hath  made  it  a  defirable  thing  to  have  a 

♦  112,5001,  -f-  450,0001. 
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B^O  (>Kpr)rt  where  they  might  refit  .Tncf  take  in  refrefh- 
^•''-      ments.     Such  a  port  was  found  on   the  roml  From 
Acapulcrt   to  the   Philippines,  in  an  Archipelago 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Marianne  Iflanrfs. 
Thus  ft    iflands  form  a  chain    which  extends 
on  of  the  fj.^^^  ^^^  j   j|^  ^^  ^j^^   22^  dep[rce.      Several   of 

Marianne      ,  •'    .  ^ 

iflands.  thcm  are  nothing  more  than  rocks:  but  there  are 
Sin^iuUri-  njne  of  them  which  are  of  fome  extent.  There 
haveb-en  '^  '^  ^^^^  nature,  in  all  her  ricbnefs  and  beauty, 
difplays  a  perpetual  verdure  ;  abounds  in  flowers 
of  exquifite  odour,  in  waters  its  clear  a^  cryftal, 
falling  into  cafcades  ;  in'  trees  loaded  v^ith  flowers 
and  fruits  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  pi(f):urefque 
fituations  which  art  will  never  imitate. 

In  this  Archipelago,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
torrid  zone,  the  air  is  pure,  the  flcy  fercne,  and 
the  climate  temperate. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, the  origin  of  whom  nothing  remains  to  indi- 
cate. They  were  undoubtedly  thrown  on  thefe 
coafls  by  fome  ftorm  -,  but  this  event  mufb  have 
happened  fo  hng  ago,  that  they  had  forgotten 
their  origin,  and  thought  themfelves  the  only  in- 
habitants of  the  globe. 

Some  cuftoms,  mod  of  them  fimilar  to  thofc 
of  the  other  favages  of  the  South  Sea,  ferve 
them  inflead  of  a  form  of  worship,  of  a  code 
of  laws,  and  of  a  fyftem  of  government.  They 
pafled  their  days  in  perpetual  indolence;  and  it 
was  to  the  bananas,  to  the  cocoa  nuts,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  the  rima,  that  they  owed  this  misfortune 
or  advantage. 

The  Rima,  mentioned  by  fome  travellers 
under  the  name  of  the  bread-tree,  is  not  yet  well 
known  to  the  botanifls.  It  is  a  tree,  the  fiem  of 
which,  that  is  high  and  ftraight,  is  divided  to- 
wards it's  top  into  feveral  branches.  It's  leaves 
are  alternate,    large,  firm,    thick,    and    deeply 

finuated 
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Ciumted  towaids  their  Ijteral  edges.  The  yourif;-  BOOK. 
eft  o^  them,  before  ihcy  untold  thcmfi'lvrs,  aie  ^'• 
iuclufcd  in  a  mciiibranc  which  diies  up,  and  \shcji 
it  lalls,  leaves  a  circular  imprclHon  round  the 
ftem.  Tliey  yield,  as  well  as  the  other  pans 
of  the  tree,  a  very  vifcous,  milky  fluid,  from 
the  axilla  of  thiC  lUpcrior  leaves,  a  fpongy  fub- 
ilance  is  produced,  fix  inches  in  length,  and  co- 
vered all  over  with  mule  flowers,  very  dole  to 
each  oiher.  Lower  down,  other  fubflances  arc 
found,  loaded  with  female  flowers,  the  piflii  of 
which  becomes  an  elongated  berry  filled  with  a 
kernel.  Thefe  berries,  which  are  fupported  up- 
on one  common  axis,  are  lb  dole  to  each  other, 
that  they  arc  confounded,  and  form,  by  their 
aflemblage,  a  very  large  fruir,  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  belet  with  thick,  lliort,  and  blunted 
points.  It  appears  that  there  arc  two  fpecies,  or 
-varieties  of  the  Rima.  The  fruit  of  one  of  them 
is  pulpy  on  the  ir.fide,  and  full  of  kernels,  which 
5ire  good  for  eating,  and  which  have  the  figure 
^nd  tafte  of  the  cheinut.  The  fruit  of  die 
ether  fpecies  is  fmallcr :  it  hath  no  kernels,  be- 
(Caufe  thefe  come  to  nothing  when  it  is  perfectly 
jipe.  The  pulp  of  it  is  foft,  fweetilli,  and  un- 
wholefome.  But  when  it  is  gathered  a  little  be- 
fore  it  is  ripe,  it  hath  the  tafl;e  of  the  artichoke, 
and  is  eaten  as  bread,  from  whence  it  hath  been 
called  the  Bread  fruit.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  keep  it 
one  or  more  years,  cut  it  into  llices,  and  dry  it  in 
the  oven,  or  in  the  fun. 

Thlke  are  three  things  which  appear  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Marianne 
iflands. 

The  ufc  of  fire  was   totally   unknown  there. 

None  of  thofe  terrible  volcanoes,  the  deflruclive 

traces  of  which  are  indelibly  marked  on  the  face 

of  the  globe  ;  none  of  thofe  ceicflial  phaeaomena 

1  which 
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BOOK  which  frequently  hght  np  devouring  and  unex- 
^''-  pedcd  flames  in  all  climates;  none  of  thofc  for- 
tunate occurrences,  which  by  fridtion  or  collifion, 
cxtrad  brilliant  fparks  from  fuch  a  number  of 
bodies :  nothing,  in  a  word,  had  given  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  Marianne  iflands  the  leaft 
idea  of  an  clement  fo  familiar  to  other  nations. 
Jt  was  neccflary  that  the  rcfentment  of  the  firfl 
Spaniards  that  arrived  upon  thefe  lavage  coafts, 
fhould  burn  (bme  hundreds  of  their  huts,  in  order 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  it. 

This  ufc  of  fire  was  liitlc  calculated  to  give 
them  a  favourable  idea  of  it,  or  to  make  them 
wifh  to  fee  it  appear  again.  Accordingly,  they 
took  it  for  an  animal  which  fixed  itfeU  to  the 
wood,  and  fed  upon  it.  Thofe  whom  their  igno- 
rance of  fo  new  an  objed^  had  induced  to  come 
near  it,  having  burnt  themfelve;-.,  their  cries  in- 
fpired  the  refl  with  terror,  fo  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  it  but  at  a  great  didancc.  They 
dreaded  the  bite  of  this  wild  beaft,  whom  they 
thought  capable  of  wounding  them  by  the  mers 
violence  of  it*s  refpiration.  They  recovered,  how- 
ever, by  degrees,  from  the  conflernation  with 
which  they  had  been  fcized  :  their  miftake  was 
gradually  removed,  and  they  at  length  accufbom- 
cd  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  this  valuable  advan- 
tage, of  which  all  other  known  people  had  been  ia 
polTelTion,  from  time  immemorial. 

Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is, 
the  fuperiority  which  the  weaker  fex  had  afTumed 
over  the  flronger  in  the  Marianne  iflands.  Such 
was  their  afcendant,  that  the  women  there  en- 
joyed unlimited  power  in  their  families;  that 
nothing  could  be  parted  with  without  their  con- 
fent,  and  that  they  had  the  free  difpofal  of  every 
thing;  that  in  no  inflance,  even  that  of  infidelity 
pubiickly  acknowledged,  it  was  permitted  to  be 

wanting 
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wanting  in  the  attcniions  that  wore  due  to  them  ;B  O  o  K 
that  liow  little  foL'vcr  they  ihcmlLlves  mii^ht  ^' 
judge  their  hufbaiids  to  be  deficient  in  mildncls, 
complaifance,  and  rubmillion,  thcry  were  at  li- 
berty to  make  a  new  choice  \  and  that  if  they 
thought  thcmrdves  betrayed,  they  might  pillage 
the  hut,  and  cut  dv  wn  the  trees  of  the  traitor,  or 
make  their  relations,  or  companions,  commit  the 
fame  havock. 

But  how  could  fuch  ftrange  cufloms  have 
been  cflabiilhcd,  and  have  taken  root  P  If  we 
credit  ancient  or  modern  accounts,  the  men  of 
this  Archipelago,  were  black,  ugly,  and  de- 
formed ;  ihey  had  moft  of  them  a  difgufting  cu- 
taneous dileafc,  notwithilanding  the  daily  ufe 
of  the  bath.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  tolerably  clear  complexion,  regular  features, 
an  eafy  air,  fome  graces,  and  a  tafte  for  Tinging 
and  dancing.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifmg  that 
with  all  thcfc  means  of  pleafmg,  they  lliould  have 
acquired  an  abfolute  empire,  which  cannot  be 
fhaken.  It  is  truly  extraordinary,  that  there 
fhould  have  been  any  countries,  and  efpecially 
favage  regions,  where  a  difference  fo  marked 
hath  been  found  between  the  two  fcxes.  The 
unanimity  of  hidorians  upon  this  point,  will 
probably  never  filence  the  doubts  that  naturaliy 
arife  in  the  mind  from  (o  improbable  an  ac- 
count. 

The  united  teftimonies  of  any  number  of  wri- 
ters, caimot  prevail  againfl  a  well-known,  gene- 
ral, and  conflant  law  of  nature.  We  know,  that 
in  every  part,  except  at  the  Marianne  illaiids,  the 
woman  has  been  found,  as  fhe  ought  to  be,  fubjectt 
to  the  man.  in  order  to  induce  me  to  beheve 
this  exception,  it  muif  be  fupported  by  another: 
which  is,  that  in  this  region,  the  women  were 
fuperior  to  the  men,  not  only  in  underftandmg, 

but 
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BOO  K  but  even  in  bodily  llrength.  If  I  be  not  affiired 
^^  of  one  of  thefc  ladls,  1  fhall  deny  the  other; 
iinleis,  however,  fomc  fupcrftitious  tenet,  have 
rendered  their  pcrfons  faered.  For  there  is  no- 
thing vvhicli  fiiperftition  doth  not  alter,  no  cuf- 
tom,  however  monllrous,  which  it  doth  nd: 
cflablifli,  no  crimes  to  which  it  doth  not  lead, 
no  facrifices  which  it  doth  not  obtain,  if  fuper- 
flition,  at  the  Marianne  illands,  declares  to  man. 
It  is  the  will  of  God  that  thou  fhouldft  cringe 
before  woman  ^  he  will  not  fail  to  cringe  to  hei 
Beauty,  talents,  and  wit,  in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  wiiether  favage  or  civilized,  will  induce  a 
man  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  a  woman  :  but 
thefe  advantages  peculiar  to  fome  women,  can- 
not eftablifli  in  any  part  a  general  fyflem,  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  weaker  fex  over  tl^e  ftronger. 
The  man  commands  the  woman,  even  in  thofe 
countries  vi'here  the  woman  commands  the  nation. 
The  phaenomenon,  at  the  Marianne  iflands, 
would  be  in  the  fyflem  of  morality,  the  fame  as 
the  equilibrium  of  two  unequal  weights,  fuf- 
pended  to  levers  of  equal  length,  would  be  in  the 
fyflem  of  philofophy.  No  kind  of  authority 
ought  to  induce  us  to  believe  an  abfurdity.  But 
it  may  be  urged,  that  the  women  may  have  deferv- 
ed  this  authority,  on  account  of  fome  important 
fervices,  the  memory  of  which  may  have  been 
loft.  Suppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  the  men  would 
.loon  have  forgotten  the  gratitude  they  might  have 
Jliewn  in  the  firfl  inflance. 

The  third  remarkable  thing  in  the  Marianne 
iflands,  was  a^ro/},  or  canoe,  the  fmgular  form  of  | 
which,  hath  always  attradted  the  attention  of  the 
moft  enlightened  navigators. 

These  people  refided  in  iflands  feparated  from 
each  other  by  confiderable  di fiances.  Although 
.they  had   neither  the    means  nor  the   defire  of 

making 
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making  exchanges,  yet  they  wifhcd  to  commu-  BOOK 
nicatc  with  each  other.  They  fticcceded  in  this  ^'^ 
dcj'iga  with  the  nlTiflancc  of  a  vefici,  entirely  fafe,  ^ 
though  very  iinall :  a  veflTcl  fit  for  every  naval 
cvoliuion,  notwiihllandiiig  the  fimpHcity  of  it's 
conlf  rudion  j  and  (b  cahly  managed,  that  three 
men  were  iuihcicnt  for  all  the  manoeuvres ;  a 
veflel,  which  received  the  winds  Tideways,  a  cir- 
cumflance  nbfokucly  necclTary  in  thefc  latitudes; 
which  liad  the  unparalleled  advantage  of  going 
and  returning,  without  ever  tacking  about,  and 
merely  by  (hifting  the  fail ;  a  velfel,  in  a  word, 
fo  expeditious,  that  it  ran  twelve  or  fifteen  knots 
in  lels  than  an  hour,  and  that  it  fometimes  went 
fafler  than  the  wind.  All  connoifTeurs  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  pro/sy  which  is  called  y^y/;/;^,  on 
account  of  it's  lightnefs,  is  the  nioft  perfect  kind 
oi  boat  that  hath  ever  been  contrived ;  and  the 
invention  of  it  cannot  be  difputcd  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Marianne  iflands,  fince  the  mo- 
del of  it  hath  never  been  found  on  any  fea  in  the 
world.  If  it  were  reafonable  to  decide  upon  the 
genius  of  a  nation,  from  one  fingle  dirtindt  art,  we 
could  not  avoid  having  the  greateft  opinion  of  thefe 
favages,  who,  with  coarfe  utcnfils,  and  without 
the  alhflance  of  iron,  have  obtained  effedls  at  fea, 
which  the  moft  enlightened  people  have  not  been 
Me.  to  procure  to  themfclves  from  a  mukiplicity 
of  conrrivances.  But  in  order  to  determine  with 
judgment  on  this  matter,  it  would  requ-ire  other 
proofs  than  a  fingle  talent,  which  chance  may 
have  fupplied  ;.  and  thefe  proofs  aic  not  to  be  found 
in  any  liiRory. 

The  Marianne  iflands  weredifeovered  in  1521 
by  Magellan.  This  cele-brated  n-avigator  cailcd 
them  the  I^drone  iil<m<js,  becaufe  their  favage 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  the  leatl:  idea  of  the 
right  of  properly,    which  is  u.. known   in  a  flare 
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BOO  K  of  nature,  dole  from  on  board  their  (hips  fomc 
^  *•  trifles  which  tempted  their  Luriofity.  Tiie  Spa- 
niards neglcdled,  for  a  long  lime,  to  fix  thcm- 
felvesin  this  Archipelagic,  where  there  were  none 
(){  thofe  rich  mines  that  excited  their  cupidity. 
li  was  only  in  1668,  that  the  ihips  wliich  (lopped 
there,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  palTage  from 
Mexico  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  landed  a  few  milTion- 
arieson  thcfc  iflands.  Ten  years  after  this,  the 
court  of  Madrid  ihouglit  that  they  did  not  gain  a 
fufficient  number  of  fubjedls  by  the  means  of  per- 
fuafion ;  and  they  fupportcd  the  fermons  of  their 
milTionaries  wirh  a  mihtary  force. 

Savages,  living  by  ihcmfelves,  and  guided  by 
a  wild  inftin(!\ ;  to  whom  the  bow  and  the  arrow 
were  even  unknown,  and  whofe  only  weapon  of 
defence  was  a  large  flick  :  fuch  favages  could  not 
refifl:  the  European  arms  and  troops.  Neverthc- 
lefs,  mod  of  them  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  put 
to  death  rather  than  they  would  fubmit.  A  great 
number  of  them  were  the  victims  of  the  difgrace- 
ful  maladies  which  their  inhuman  conquerors  had 
introduced  among  them.  Thofe  who  had  efcap- 
ed  all  thefe  difafters,  took  the  defperate  relbkuion 
of  making  their  wives  mifcarry,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  leave  behind  them  a  progeny  of 
flaves.  The  population  decreafed,  throughout  the 
whole  Archipelago,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  be- 
came neceffary,  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  to  unite  the  feeble  remains  of  them  in  the 
finglc  ifland  of  Guam. 

This  ifland  is  forty  leagues  in  circumference. 
It*s  harbour,  fituated  in  the  weflern  parr,  and  de- 
fended by  a  battery  of  eight  guns,  is  formed  on 
one  fide  by  a  flip  of  land  which  advances  two 
leagues  intj  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fhoal 
of  the  fame  extent,  which  furrounds  it  almofl  cir- 
cularly.    Four  fliips  may  anchor  here,  fhelrered 

from 
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from  all  winds  except  the  wellcrn,  which  never  B  o  o  K 
blows  hard  in  tlicfc  latitudes.  ^^ 

At  tlie  didancc  of  fuiir  leagues  from  this  har- 
bour, upon  the  borders  of  the  fca,  and  in  a  for« 
tunaic  pofition,  the  agreeable  town  of  Agana  is 
(Ituated.  In  this  chief  place  of  the  colony,  and 
in  twenty-one  fmall  hamlets  fcattercd  around  the 
ifland,  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  arc  diftributed, 
the  ur.fortunate  remains  of  a  population  formerly 
numerous. 

The  interior  part  of  Guam  ferves  as  an  afylum 
and  a  pad: u rage  for  the  goats,  hogs,  oxen,  and 
poultry,  which  the  Spaniards  brought  there  at  the 
time  of  the  conqued,  and  which  have  fince  be- 
come wild.  Thefe  animals,  which  mud  either  be 
Ihot  or  caught  in  a  trap,  were  the  principal  food 
of  the  Indians  and  of  their  oppreiTors,  when  the 
face  of  things  was  fuddenly  changed. 

An  adive,  humane,  and  enlightened  man 
hath  at  length  underftood,  that  population  would 
not  be  reflored,  but  that  it  would  even  ftill  con- 
tinue dccreafing,  unlefs  he  could  fucceed  in  in- 
troducing agriculture  into  his  illand.  This  eie- 
vated  idea  hath  induced  him  to  become  himfelf  a 
cultivator.  Stimulated  by  his  example,  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  have  cleared  thole  lands,  the 
property  of  which  he  had  promifed  them.  Thefe 
fields  have  been  covered  with  rice,  cocoa,  maize, 
fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ; 
the  ufeof  which,  they  had  been  fuffered  to  remain 
ignorant  of  during  one  or  two  centuries  ;  their 
fuccefs  hath  increafed  their  docility.  Thefe  chil- 
dren of  rude  nature,  in  v.'hom  tyranny  and  iiiper- 
flition  had  completed  the  degradation  of  the 
human  fpecies,  have  foilov/ed  in  the  workfhops 
fome  arts  of  primary  neceifity  -,  and  have  fre- 
quented, without  any  evident  figns  of  relud^ance, 
the   fchools  that    have    been    oper.ed    for   their 
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BOOK  inflrudion.  Their  enjoyments  have  incrcafcd 
_y*^^_^  with  their  occupations  ;  and  they  have  at  length 
experienced  happinels  in  one  of  the  finc(\:  coun- 
tries in  the  world  :  fo  true  it  is  that  every  thing 
may  be  acconipliflicd  by  mildnefs  and  benevo- 
lence, fincc  thefe  virtues  are  capable  of  cx- 
tinguifhing  refcntment  even  in  the  mind  of  a 
favoge. 

Tills  unexpcdled  revolution  hath  been  brought 
about  by  M.  Tobias ;  who,  in  1772,  ftiH  go- 
verned the  Marianne  iflands.  May  this  virtuous 
and  refpedable  Spaniard  one  day  obtain  what 
would  complete  his  happinefs,  the  confolation  of 
feeing  his  favourite  children  forego  their  paflion 
for  the  cocoa-tree  wine,  and  their  turn  for  labour 
increafe  I 

If  the  Spaniards,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  infpired  with  the  reafonablc  views  of  the  pru- 
dent Tobias,  the  Marianne  iflands  would  have 
been  civilized  and  cultivated.  This  double  ad- 
vantage would  have  procured  to  this  Archipelago, 
a  fecurity  which  it  cannot  expedt  from  a  garri- 
fon  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  concentrated  in 
Guam. 

The    conquerors,    quiet   in   their   pofTefTions, 
would  then  have  devoted  themfelves  to  their  paf- 
fion  for  new  difcoveries,  which  were  at  that  time 
the   prevailing  turn   of  the  nation.     Aflided  byj 
the  genius  of  their  new  fubjedts  for  navigation, 
their   activity    would   have  conveyed   the    ufefuli 
arts,  and  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  into  the  numerous! 
iflands  that  cover   the  Pacific  Ocean,    and    ftilij 
beyond  them.     The  Univerfe  would  have  been 
cnla.^ged,    as  it  were,  by  fuch  glorious   labours. 
All  commercial  nations  would  undoubtedly  have 
derived,    in    procefs    of  time,    fome    advantage 
from    connexions    formed    with    thefe    regions,] 
v/hich  v;erc  before  unknown  :  fmce  it  is  impof- 
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fibic  that  one  ikiuuii   lliould  cniich  iHlir,  and  that  BOOK 

others  riiould  nor  partake  ol   it's   prolpcrity ;  but, ^*- 

the  court  of  Madrid  would  have  enjoyed  (boner, 
nnd  more  condantly,  the  producflions  of  iliefc 
new  eflablininienis.  If  we  do  not  miflakc,  this 
arrangement  of  matters  would  liave  been  more 
advantageous  to  Spain,  than  that  which  confines 
.the  Marianne  iilands  to  the  furnidiinfi:  of  refrclh- 
ments  for  the  galleons,  returning  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,'  as  California'is  dcflined  to  fupply 
them  to  thofe  which  go  from  the  Philippines  to 
Mexico. 

California    is  properly  a  long  neck  of  land,  Ancient 
which  proceeds  from  the  northern  coafts  of  Ame-  'i"'^  "l'^" 
nca,  and  runs  along  between  eait  and  louth  as  far  of Caiifor- 
.as  the  torrid  zone  :  ii  is  walhed  on  each  fide  by  the  ">». 
Pacific  Ocean.     The  part  that   is  known  of  this 
peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impollible  that,  throughout  fuch  an  ex- 
!tent  of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  fhould  be  every  where  the 
fame.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, the  climate  here  is  dry  and  exceHlvcly  hot ; 
the  ground  bare,  flony,  mountainous,  fandy,  and 
confequcntly  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Amidfl:  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  trees  that  are  found  here,  the  mcft  ufeful  is 
tbc  pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  conftitures  the 
principal  food  of  the  Californians.  This  tree  is  a 
/jDecies  of  the  Cercus  Peruvianus^  which,  like  the 
reft  of  the  iamc  clafs,  hath  no  leaves.  It's  {lems» 
which  arc  (Iraiglu  and  fluted,  have  their  fides  full 
of  prickles,  and  furnifh  an  immediate  fupport  to 
fomc  whitifh  flov/ers,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  no« 
pal  on  which  the  cochineal  lives,  but  much 
longer.  The  fruits  which  fucceed  thcfe  flowers 
have  inequalities  upon  their  furface,    which   are 
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BOOK  produced  by  the  remaining  bafis  of  ilic  fcales  of 
VI.  thecalix.  They  arc  of  the  fizc  of  a  hen's  egg, 
red  on  the  oiufide,  and  filled  on  the  infide  with  a 
white  pulp  fit  for  eating,  and  Tweeter  and  more 
delicate  than  the  ordinary  fig.  In  the  niidfl  of 
this  pulp  are  found  Tome  fmall,  black,  and  fhin- 
ing  feeds. 

The  fea,  which  i«  richer  than  the  land,  fv/arms 
with  mofl  excellent  fifh  of"  every  kir.d.  But  the 
circumflance  which  renders  the  gulph  of  Califor- 
nia of  more  importance  is  the  pearls,  which,  in 
the  fifhing-feafon,  draw  there,  from  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Mexico,  a  fet  of  greedy  men,  who 
have  been  fubjeded  to  the  tax  of  giving  the  fifth 
part  of  their  fifhery  to  government. 

The  Californians  are  well-made,  and  very' 
ftrong.  They  are  extremely  pufillanim>ous,  in- 
confrant,  indolent,  flupid,  and  even  infenfible. 
They  are  children,  in  whom  reafon  is  not  yec 
unfolded.  They  arc  more  fwarthy  than  the 
Mexicans.  This  difference  of  colour  proves  that 
the  civilized  flate  of  fociety  fubverts  or  totally 
changes  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  fmcc  we 
find  under  the  temperate  zone  a  favage  people, 
that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

Before   the   Europeans  had   penetrated    into 
California,  the   natives  had  no  form  of  religion; 
and  that  of  their  government  was  fuch  as  might 
be  expeded  from  their  ignorance.     Each  nation 
was  an  affemblage  of  feveral  cottages,    more  orj 
lefs   numerous,  that  were  all  mutually  confede- 
rated by  alliances,  but  without  any  chief.     They! 
were  ftrangers  even  to  filial  obedience,  although; 
this  fentiment    be,    if  not  more  lively,    at  leaftj 
more  pure,  in  the  flate  of  nature  than  in  that  ol 
/bciety. 
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In:  renliry,  the  helps  which  a  regular  fyrtem  ofe  O  O  K. 
police  allures  to  all  individuals  anionp;  civilized.  ^^^ 
nntions,  the  young  (avagcs  cxpcdt  only  from  thefr 
fiuhcr.  It  is  he  who  provides  for  their  fuhliflcnce 
wjicn  ihcy  are  children,  and  who  watches  for  their 
iafety.  How  is  it  poliible  that  they  fhould  not 
have  recourfe  to  his  benevolence  ?  How  fhould 
they  not  avoid,  widi  care,  what  might  deprive 
them  of  his  fupport  P 

Respect,  which  is  not  exaded,  can  fcarcc  be 
diminiflied  in  children,  who  conflanily  return, 
impelled  by  habit  flill  more  than  by  want,  to  the 
cottage  in  which  they  were  born,  and  from  which 
they  never  wander  to  any  diftance.  The  Icpa- 
rations  which  education,  induftry,  and  trade,  (b 
frequently  occafion  amongft  us,  and  which  cannut 
but  loofen  the  ties  of  kindred,  are  unknown 
among  the  favages.  They  remain  with  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  they  owe  their  exigence,  as  long  as 
he  lives.  It  is  not  poffible,  therefore,  that  they 
fhould  deviate  from,  obedience.  They  receive  no 
imperious  orders.  There  is  no  being  more  free 
than  the  little  favage.  He  is  born  in  a  ftate  of 
hberty.  He  goes  and  comes,  walks  out  and 
returns,  and  even  fieeps  from  home,  without 
ever  being  afked  what  he  hath  been  doing,  or 
what  hath  been  become  of  him.  The  idea  of 
exerting  family  authority,  in  order  to  bring  him 
back,  if  he  fliould  chufe  to  difappear,  would  never 
be  fuggefted.  Nothing  is  fo  common  in  cities 
as  bad  fathers ;  but  there  are  none  to  be  found 
amidll  the  forefts.  The  more  focieties  incrcafc 
in  opulence  and  luxury,  the  lefs  are  the  claims  of 
confanguinity  attended  to.  We  may  even  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  the  feverity,  variety,  and  long 
continuance  of  our  fyflem  of  education  ;  thai  all 
theie  feveral  fatigues  contribute  to  alienate  the 
affedlion   of  our  children  for   us.      Nothing  but 
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13  O  ")  K  experience  c;in  reconcile  them  to  ns.  We  arc 
>'  O'-!  gc<i  to  wait  a  long  tiinc  before  our  cares  arc 
returned  with  gratitude,  and  our  reprimands  arc 
lorgo'ten.  The  favngc  hatli  never  licard  any  of 
theic  from  the  mouth  of  liis  parents.  He  was 
never  chaftiicd  by  them.  When  he  knew  liow  to 
ftrike  the  animal  on  whom  he  was  to  feed,  he 
had  Ibarce  any  thing  more  to  learn.  His  pailions 
being  natural,  he  can  fatisfy  them  without  dread- 
ing the  feverity  of  his  parents;  while  there  arc 
numberlcfs  motives  which  oblige  our  parents  to 
counterad  our  propenfities.  Can  it  be  fuppofcd 
that  there  is  not  oiie  child  among  us,  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  defire  of  enjoying  fpecdily  a  large 
fortune,  does  not  think  that  his  father  lives  too 
long  .f^  We  with  we  cculd  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
there  were  not.  The  heart  of  the  favage,  to 
whom  his  father  hath  nothing  to  leave,  is  a  flran- 
ger  to  this  kind  of  parricide. 

In  our  families,  children  arc  apt  to  think  that 
their  aged  parents  talk  at  random  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  fame  in  the  hut  of  the  favage.  There  is  very 
little  talking  in  it,  and  a  high  opinion  is  enter- 
tained of  the  wifdom  of  parents.  '  Their  inftruc- 
tions  fupply  the  deficiency  of  obfervation  refpedV- 
ing  the  craft  of  animals,  the  wcx)ds  which 
contain  game,  the  coaf^s  abounding  in  fifh,  and 
the  feafons  and  times  proper  for  hunting  ar^d 
iifliing.  If  the  old  man  fhould  relate  any  parti- 
cularities of  his  wars  or  of  his  travels  ;  if  he 
Ihould"  recall  the  memory  of  the  battles  he  hath 
been  engaged  in,  or  of  the  fnares  he  hath  efcaped; 
if  he  lliould  elevaie  his  mind  to  explain  to  his 
children  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  phaenomena  of 
nature;  if,  on  a  ftar-light  night,  ftanding  at  the 
entrance  of  his  hut,  he  fhould  trace  out  to  them, 
with  his  finger,  the  courfe  of  the  conflellations 
that  glitter  over  their  heads,  according  to  the 
2  limited 
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limited  knowledge  he  hath  of  them:  all  ihefcBooi^ 
circumftanccs  will  cx<:itc  ihtir  admiration  of  him.  ^  ^^ 
Should  a  dorm  come  on,  lliould  any  revolution 
happen  upon  the  earth,  in  tliC  air,  or  in  the  wa- 
ters, or  iTiould  any  ar^recable  or  didrclTing  event 
take  place,  all  the  children  exclaim,  our  laihcr 
foretold  u  [()  us  •,  a.»d  ihcir  lubanllion  to  his  coun- 
i'cls,  as  well  as  their  veneration  for  his  fc;fon,  is 
increafed.  When  he  is  drawing  near  to  his  lall 
moments,  anxiety  and  grief  arc  painted  in  their 
countenances,  their  tears  flow  at  his  death,  and  a 
long-coniinucd  filence  prevails  around  liis  bed. 
He  is  laid  in  the  earth,  and  his  burial  place  is 
facred.  Annual  iionours  arc  paid  to  his  aihes  j 
and,  in  important  or  doubtful  circumdances,  ih.cy 
are  fometimes  confulted.  Children,  alas  I  among 
ourfelvcs  are  devoted  to  fo  many  dilhpations,  tliac 
their  fathers  are  foon  forgotten  by  them.  It  is 
nor,  however,  that  1  prefer  a  favage  to  a  civilized 
flare.  This  is  a  proteflation  I  have  made  more 
than  once.  But  the  more  I  refled  upon  this  point, 
the  more  it  feems  to  me,  that  from  the  mofl:  rude 
to  the  moil  civilized  date  of  nature,  every 
thing  is  nearly  compenfated,  virtues  and  vices, 
natural  good  and  evil.  In  the  foreft,  as  well  as  in 
ibciety,  the  happinefs  of  one  individual  may  be  lei's 
or  greater  than  that  of  another:  but  I  imagine 
that  nature  hath  fet  certain  bounds  to  the  felicity 
of  every  confiderable  portion  of  the  human  fptcies, 
beyond  which  we  have  nearly  as  much  to  lofe  as 
to  gain. 

Mexico  had  no  fooner  been  pacified,  than  Cor- 
lez  conceived  the  projedl  of  adding  California  to 
his  conqueds.  He  undertook  this  expedition  him- 
felf,  in  151:6;  but  it  was  not  a  fuccefsful  one. 
Thofe  wh.ich  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  rapid 
fuccellion  to  each  other,  during  the  courfe  of  two 
ceniuries,  were  not  more  fortunate-,  whether  the 

expenccs 
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BOOK  ^xpcnccs  of  them  were  fiipported   by    individuals 
VI.      ,;r  hv   the  government :  this  continuance  of  ad- 
verfe  iojiunc  may  be  nccounttd  (or. 

The  cLiftom  of  taking  views,  tracing  plans, 
or  charts,  of  the  places  that  were  vifiicd,  was  not 
then  very  common.  Jf  Ibme  adventurer,  more 
intelligent,  or  more  laborious  than  his  compa- 
nions, wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  it  was 
feldom  depofitcd  in  the  public  regiflers;  and  if 
it  were,  it  was  buried  in  the  dud  and  forgot- 
ten. The  printing  of  it  would  have  remedied 
this  inconvenience;  but  the  fear  of  making  fo- 
reigners acquainted  with  what  it  was  impoiiible  lo 
conceal  from  them,  occafioned  this  mode  of  com- 
munication to  be  rejeded.  Thus  it  was,  that  the 
people  gained  no  experience.  Abfurdiiies  were 
perpetuated  ;  and  the  lad  commanders  who  un- 
dertook  thefe  expeditions,  mifcarried  by  the 
fame  faults,  that  had  prevented  the  fuccefs  of 
the  former. 

The  conqueil  of  California  had  been  entirely 
given  up,  when  the  Jefuits,  in  1697,  lolicited  per- 
miflion  to  undertake  it.  As  foon  as  they  had  ob- 
tained the  confent  of  government,  they  began  to 
execute  a  plan  of  legiflaiion,  which  they  had  form- 
ed from  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence 
of  the  climate.  Their  proceedings  were  not  di- 
recfled  by  fanaticifm.  They  arrived  among  the 
ravages  whom  they  intended  to  civilize,  with  curi- 
ofiiies  that  might  amufe  them  ;  with  corn  for  their 
food,  and  with  apparel  calculated  to  pleafe  ihem. 
The  hatred  thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spanifh 
name  could  not  fupport  itfelf  againfl:  thefe  de- 
monftrations  of  benevolence.  They  teflified  their 
acknowled2;ments  as  much  as  their  want  of  fen- 
fibility  and  their  incondancy  would  permit  them. 
Thefe  faults  were  partly  overcome  by  rhe  reli- 
gious 
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gious  inflitinors,  who  purfned  their  pmjcd  wiih  aB  O  O  K 
degree  of  warmth  and  nfliduity  peculiar  to  their  ^'• 
fociety.  They  made  themfclves  carpenters,  ma- 
fons,  weavers,  and  hnfhandmcn ;  and  by  thcfc 
means  fucceeded  in  imparting  knowledge,  and, 
in  feme  meafiire,  a  tafle  for  the  mod  iifcful  arts, 
to  this  favage  people,  who  have  been  all  fuccef- 
fively  formed  into  one  body.  In  1745,  they  com- 
pofed  forty-ihrec  villages,  that  were  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  barrennefs  of  the  (oil,  and  the 
want  of  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfift 
principally  on  corn  and  pulfe,  which  they  culti- 
vate, and  on  the  fruits  and  domcflic  animals  of 
Europe,  the  breeding  of  which  is  an  objecf^  of  con- 
tinual attention.  The  Indians  have  each  their 
field,  and  the  property  of  what  they  reap ;  but 
fuch  is  their  want  of  foref:ght,  that  they  would 
fquander  in  a  day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the 
milTionary  did  not  take  upon  himfelf  to  diftribute 
it  to  them  as  they  fland  in  need  of  it.  They  al- 
ready manufadure  fomc  coarfe  fluffs.  The  necef- 
faries  they  are  in  want  of  are  purchafed  with  pearls, 
which  they  fifh  in  the  gulph,  and  with  wine  near- 
ly refembling  that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to 
New  Spain  and  to  the  galleons;  and  the  ufe  of 
which,  experience  hath  (hewn,  it  is  necefiary  to 
prohibit  among  them. 

A  FEW  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  are  fufficient 
to  regulate  this  rifing  (late.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  them,  the  miifllonary  chufes  the 
moll:  intelligent  perfon  of  the  village;  who  is  im- 
powered  to  whip  and  imprifon;  the  only  punifh- 
ments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge. 

So  many  cruel  and  deftructive  fcenes  have  Iii- 
therto  didredcd  our  minds,  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  flop  for  a  moment  in  confidering  la- 
bours that  were  infpired  by  humanity,  and  di- 

reded 
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Book  reded  by  benevolence  :  all  other  conqucfts  had 
^  ^^-  been  made  by  force  of  arms.  We  have  fccn  no- 
ihing  but  men  deflroying  or  loading  each  other 
\^ilh  chains.  Ihe  regions  we  have  gone  over, 
have  llicceilively  prefented  to  us  (b  many  fcencs 
of  perfidy,  of  ferocioiifnefs,  of  treachery,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  all  ilic  crimes  to  v/hich  man  is  (limu- 
Jaicd  by  the  combination  and  violence  of  the  moil 
inordinate  pallions.  The  traces  of  onr  pen  have 
been  conftantly  marked  widi  blood.  The  region 
we  are  now  entered  upon,  is  the  only  one  which 
hath  been  fubdued  by  reafon.  Let  us  repofc  our- 
klvcs,  and  take  breaih.  Let  tlie  pidure  ol  inno- 
cence and  peace  dillipate  the  gloomy  ideas  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  aifailed,  and  relieve 
us  for  a  moment  from  thofe  painful  fenfaLJons 
widi  which  our  heart  hath  fo  conftantly  been  op- 
prciled,  agonized,  and  torn.  Alas !  the  new  ka- 
i'ations  1  experience  will  laft  too  fhort  a  time  to 
excite  envy.  Thofe  great  cataflrophes  which  fub- 
vert  the  globe,  and  the  defcription  of  which,  is 
pleafjng  to  all  readers,  from  the  violence  of  the 
fhocks  they  receive  from  them,  and  from  the 
•  tears,  partly  delicious,  and  partly  bitter,  which 
they  draw  from  their  eyes,  will  foon  fully  the  re- 
mainder of  thefe  deplorable  annals.  Readers,  are 
ye  wicked,  or  are  ye  good  ?  If  ye  were  good,  yc 
would  not,  it  fliould  iecm,  liflen  to  the  recital  of 
thefe  calamities  ;  if  ye  were  wicked,  ye  would  hear 
them  without  Ihedding  a  tear.  Yet,  I  perceive 
your  eyes  are  overflowing.  Ye  pant  after  happi- 
neis,  and  yet  misfortune  alone  can  awaken  your  at- 
tention. The  reafon  of  it  is  plain.  The  afflidtions 
of  others,  afford  you  comfort  in  your  own,  and 
your  felf  eflimation  is  increafed,  by  the  compaflion 
jou  beftow  upon  them. 

In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons, 
each  confiding  of  thirty  men,  and  a  foldier  with 

every 
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cvf  ry  miilionary.  Thcfe  troops  were  chofcn  by  the  B  O  o  !C 
Icgillarors,  and  were  under   their  orders,  though      ^'^• 
they  were  paid  by  the  government.     The  court  of    ^ 
Madrid  faw  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  thefe  trifl- 
ing forces  in  the  hands  of  thofc  who  had  acquired 
their  confidence  ;  and  they  have  been  convinced^ 
that  this  was  the  only  expedient  to  prcfervc  their 
new  conquefts  from  a  fyftem  of  oppreflion  totally 
dcflruL\ive. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  affairs  when,  in  1767,  the 
court  of  Madrid  expelled  the  Jcfuits  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  they  did  from  all  the  other  provinces. 
Thele  millionaries  had  formed  the  project  of  car- 
rying on  their  labours  upon  the  two  fhores  of  the 
fea,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  mountains  which  con- 
neds  California  with  New  Spain.  They  wifhed 
to  raile  the  empire,  the  fubjcds  of  which  they 
were  increafing,  to  a  degree  of  power,  that  might 
allow  them  to  behold  with  tranquillity  the  voyages 
of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  North- 
U^efl  padage,  which  the  Engiifh  have  been  in 
fcarch  of  for  fo  long  a  time.  Far  from  abandon- 
ing thefe  great  projeds,  it  is  faid  that  the  Spanifh 
m-iniflry  hath  extended  them  flill  further.  It  will 
not  even  be  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  hemifpheres  will  fee  them  carried  into  execu- 
tion, unlefs  fome  unfurmountable  obfbacles,  pro- 
ceeding from  unexpected  events,  (hould  counter- 
a(ft  their  plans. 

But  *till  thefe  vail  fpeculations  fhall  either  be 
annihilated  or  realized,  California  ferves  for  a 
port  of  refrefliment  for  fliips  that  fail  from  the 
Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico.  Cape  St.  Lucas,  fi- 
tuaied  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninl'ula, 
is  the  place  where  they  touch.  There  they  find 
a  good  harbour,  re fre laments,  and  fignals,  which 
give  them  information  of  the  appearance  of  any 
cnemv  in  thefe  latif.ides,  which  arc  the  mofl  daa- 

geroi!S 
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B  GO  K  gcroiis  fur  then).     It  was  in  1734  that  the  galleon 
^'-      arrived  there  fur  the  fiifl  time;  where  it  haili  ever 
fincc  been  ordered,  or  compelled  by  ncccOity,  to 
(top. 

The  fyflcm,  adopted  by  all  the  dates  of  Eu- 
rope, of  holding  colonics  in  the  moft  abrolu: )  de- 
pendance  on  the  muiher-coiintry,  hath  always  ren- 
dered the  connexions  of  Mexico  with  Afia  fuipi- 
cioiis  to  feveral  of  the  Spanifh  politicians.  Far 
from  agreeir.g  with  them  in  opinion,  Alberoni 
V. idled  to  give  an  unlimited  cxtenfion  to  the 
freedom  of  thcfe  connedions.  It  appeared  to 
him  a  very  wife  plan,  that  the  Eall:  Indies  Ihould 
clothe  the  two  continents  of  America.  It  was 
his  idea,  that  the  colonifls  would  be  dreflcd 
more  to  their  tafte,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a 
manner  more  fuitable  to  the  climate.  In  times 
of  the  European  wars  they  would  not  be  expofed, 
as  they  frequently  had  been,  to  the  want  of  the 
moll  common  and  necefifary  articles  of  life.  They 
would  be  richer,  more  attached  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  better  able  to  defend  themfclves 
ngainft  the  enemies  it  might  draw  upon  them. 
Thefe  enemies  themfelves  would  be  lefs  formida- 
ble, becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the  flrength 
which  they  acquire  from  furnifhing  Mexico  and 
Peru  with  provifions.  Spain,  in  a  word,  by 
-colledting  from  the  merchandife  of  India,  the 
fame  duties  which  it  receives  from  thofe  that  arc 
furniflied  by  it's  rivals,  would  lofe  no  part  of 
it's  revenue.  It  might  even,  upon  emergencies, 
obtain  from  it's  colonies  fuccours,  which,  at  pre- 
fent,  they  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 

fupply.  ^  -r  - 

The  views  of  this  bold  and  enterpnfing  mi- 
nifler  were  extended  flill  further.  He  wifhed 
that  the  mother-country  itfeif  (hould  form  im- 
menfe   connections  wuh  the  Ealf,   through  the 

medium 
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medium  of  ii*s  American  colonics.  According  B  00  ic 
to  liim,  the  Pliilippincs,  which  had  hitherto  paid  ^^• 
an  enormous  tribute  to  the  indudry  of  the  Euro- 
pean, or  Afiatic  nations,  tliat  lurnifhed  ihcm 
vviili  manufactures,  or  produdions,  might  fend 
their  inhabitants  in  fearch  of  them,  upon  their 
own  fhips,  and  obtain  them  at  fiifb  hand.  By 
giving  the  fame  quantity  of  metals  as  th.eir  com- 
petitor, they  would  purchafe  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
bccaufc  thefe  metals  coming  diredtly  from  Ame- 
rica, would  not  have  incurred  (o  much  expcnce, 
as  thofe  which  are  conveyed  into  our  regions, 
before  they  go  to  India.  The  merchandife 
embarked  at  Manilla,  would  arrive  at  Pana- 
ma, upon  an  ocean  perpetually  calm,  in  a  very 
f^raight  line,  and  with  the  fame  winds.  By  means 
of  a  very  fhort  canal,  which  hath  been  fullcited  a 
long  time  by  the  merchants,  the  cargoes  would 
afterwards  be  cafily  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chagre,  where  they  would  be  embarked  for 
Europe. 

Alberoni  was  well  aware,  that  thofe  powers, 
whofe  interefls  this  arrangement  would  prejudice, 
arxd  wjiofe  trade  ic  would  ruin,  would  endeavour 
to  obftruct  it ;  but  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  conditi- 
on to  bid  defiance  to  their  rcfentment  in  the  Euro- 
pean feas,  and  he  had  already  given  orders  for  pur- 
ting  the  coalls  and  harbour^  of  the  South  Sea  in  a 
flaic  not  to  fear  the  efforts  of  any  feeblv.  fquadrons 
that  m.ight  attack  them. 

These  views  were  approved  of  by  fome.  Thofe 
v.'iio  were  enthufiafts  in  favour  of  Alberoni,  and 
there  were  many  of  them,  conceived  tl:em  to  be 
the  fublime  efforts  of  a  powerful  genius,  for  the 
profperity  and  glory  of  a  monarchy,  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  reflore  to  it's  former  fplen- 
dour.  Others,  and  thefe  were  the  greater  num- 
ber, confidercd  thefe  projeds,  fo  great  in  appear- 
I  ;ince, 
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BOOK  ance,  merely  as  the  ravings  of  a  diforclcrcd  imagi- 
^^j^^  nation,  which  exaggerated  the  refourccsof  a  ruin- 
ed (late,  and  which  flattered  itfelf  that  it  flioiild 
give  tlie  commerce  of  the  whole  world  lo  a  nation 
reduced,  for  two  centuries  pad,  to  the  impoifibiii' 
ty  of  carrying  on  it*sown.     The  difgracc  of  this 
extraordinary  man  quieted  the  ferment  which  he 
had  raifed  in  the  two  hemil'phercs.     The  connec- 
tions of  the  Philippines  with  Mexico,  continued 
upon  the   former  footing,  as  well  as  thofe  whicli 
this  great  province  maintained  with  Peru  by  the 
South  Sea. 
Commu-      ..The  coafts  of  Mexico  do  not  refemble  thofe 
JAel'co^^^^  Peru,  where  the    vicinity  and   height   of  the 
irith  Peru  Cordeleras  entertain  a  perpetual  fpring,  and  keep 
and  with    ^p  regular  and   mild    winds.      As  foon    as    the 
Jelniof  ^'"S  Js  crofTed,  at  the  height  of  Panama,  the  free 
Guari-       communication  of  the  atmofphere  from  Eaft   to 
mala.        Weft  being  no  longer  interrupted  by  that  prcdi- 
digious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  becomes 
different.     The   navigation,  indeed,  is  eafy   and 
lafe  in  thefe    latitudes  from    the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  end  of  xMay  :  but  during  the    reffc 
of  the  year,  the  calms   and  ftorms  which   alter- 
nately prevail,   render  the  Tea   troublefome  and 
dangerous. 

The  coafb  which  borders  this  ocean,  hath  an  ex- 
tent of  fix  hundred  leagues.  Formerly,  not  one 
lingle  trading  velTel,  norfifhing  fmack,  v/as  known 
to  come  out  of  the  ports  which  nature  hath  formed 
there.  This  inactivity  was  partly  owen  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  people  :  but  the  fatal  arrangements 
made  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  contributed  flili 
more  to  produce  it. 

When  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  that  of 
Montezuma,  firil  became  provinces  of  Spain,  the 
communication  between  them  by  the  South  Sea 
was  open   and    uncontrouled.     Some  time  after 

this, 
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this,  it  wns  aflraincrd  to  two  fliips  j  and  in  1636  B  o  O  K. 
it  was  entirely  prohibited.  Urgent  and  repeated  ^^• 
reprelentationi)  dctcnnined  the  government  to 
open  it  again  at  the  tnd  of  half  a  century,  but 
with  reftridions  that  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  it 
wa-s  not  till  1774,  that  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica were  allowed  to  make  all  the  exchangees 
which  their  mutual  interefl:  might  require.  The 
fcveral  parts  of  the  two  regions  will  undoubtedly 
derive  great  advantages  from  this  new  arrange- 
ment of  things.  It  may  however  be  forcttild, 
that  it  will  be  more  fcrviceable  10  Guatimala  than 
to  any  other  country. 

This  audience  extends  it's  important  jurif- 
didion  over  twelve  leagues  to  the  Weft,  fixty  to 
the  Eaft,  a  hundred  to  the  North,  and  three 
hundred  to  the  South  :  it  is  formed  by  ieven  or 
eight  provinces. 

That  of  Cofta  Ricca  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
but  little  cultivated,  and  fcarce  affords  any  thing 
except  cattle.  A  great  part  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants have  hitherto  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke. 

Nicaragua  is  regularly  diftrelled  every  year 
with  a  fix  month's  rain,  which  falls  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  a  fix  month's  devouring  drought. 
The  inhabitants  are  fome  of  the  moft  effeminate 
men  of  New  Spain,  though  among  the  Icail 
opulent. 

The  Caftilians  have  cxercifed  more  cruelties 
at  Honduras  than  at  any  other  place.  They 
made  a  defert  of  it,  and  accordingly  they  get 
nothing  from  it,  except  a  little  caliia,  and  fome 
farfaparilia. 

Vera-Paz  ufed  to  furi^.ilh  the  Old  Mexico, 
with  thofe  bright  plumages,  of  which  thofe 
piclures,  that  have  been  extolled  for  fo  long  a 
time,  were  compofed.     This  province  hath  io(t 
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BOOK  all  it's  importance,  fincc  this  kind  of  trade  hath 
'^  *•      been  given  up. 

SocOiVusco  is  known  only  by  the  perfc6\ion 
of  its  Cocoa.  The  greatcft  part  of  this  fruit, 
fiipplics  America  itfclf.  The  two  hundred  quin- 
tals ihar  arc  brought  to  Europe  belong  to  govern- 
ment. If  there  be  a  greater  quantity  than 
the  court  can  confume,  it  is  fold  to  the  public 
at  double  the  price  of  that  which  comes  from 
Caraccas. 

Chi  A  PA,  though  in  the  center  of  Mexico, 
formed  a  flate  independent  of  that  empire  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards:  but  this  dilirid  was 
.  alfo  compelled  to  yield  to  arms,  the  progrefs  of 
which  nothing  could  (lop.  There  was  not  much 
blood  fpilt  on  this  fpot,  and  the  Indians  are  flill 
more  numerous  here  than  any  where  elfe.  As 
the  province  abounds  only  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
paflurage,  few  of  tl.e  conquerors  fettled  in  it; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  man  is  lefs  de- 
graded, and  lefs  degenerated  here,  than  in  thofe 
diftrids  that  are  full  of  mines,  or  advantageoufly 
iituated  for  trade.  The  natives  fhew  fome  intel- 
ligence, and  a  degree  of  aptitude  for  the  arts, 
and  they  fpeak  a  language  which  is  foft,  and  hath 
even  fome  fort  of  elegance.  Thefe  qualities  are 
cfpecially  remarkable  at  Chiapa  de  Los-Indios,  a 
city  of  Ibme  invportance,  where  the  mod  confi- 
derable  families  of  the  natives  have  taken  refuge, 
which  they  alone  occupy,  and  where  they  enjoy 
great  privileges.  The  dexterity  and  courage  of 
thefe  men,  v/ho  are  lefs  oppreffed  than  their  neigh- 
bours, is  habitually  di (played,  upon  the  river 
which  waOies  their  walls.  With  a  number  of 
boats  they  form  naval  armaments,  inflitute  fea 
fights  with  each  orher,  and  attack  and  defend 
themfelvcs  with  furprifing  agility.  They  build 
upcaflles  of  wood,  which  they  cover  with  paint- 
ed 
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ed  linen,  and  lay   fitge  to  ihcni.     They  do  not  book. 

Icls  cxccll  in    bullfighting,  cudgcllmg,    dancing,  ^^ ^^ 

and  all  bodily  exercile.  How  much  will  ihefe  ac- 
counts make  us  regret,  tiiat  the  Indians  Ihould 
have  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  conqueror,  who 
hath  contracted,  inltcad  of  enlarging,  the  bonds 
of  their  I'ervitude. 

The  province  of  Guaiimala  haih,  in  common 
with  the  other  provinces  dependent  upon  it, 
cattle,  mines,  corn,  maize,  fugar,  and  cotton  : 
but  none  of  the  red  fhare  with  it  the  advantage 
ot  cukivatiPig  indigo,  it  is  upon  it's  territory 
that  a  city  bearing  ii's  name  is  fituated,  where  all 
the  offices  of  adminiftration,  and  all  die  tribunals 
necefl'ary  for  the  government  ot  lo  large  a  coun- 
try, are  united. 

This  celebrated  city  was  built,  whether  proper- 
ly or  improperly,  in  a  valley,  about  three  miles 
broad,  and  bounded  by  two  lofty  mountains. 
From  the  mountain  towards  the  South  run  feveral 
rivulets  and  fountains,  which  delightfully  refrelh 
the  villages  that  are  fituated  on  the  declivity,  and 
keep  up  a  perpetual  fuccelfion  of  flowers  and 
fruits.  The  afpedt  of  the  mountain  that  is  to  the 
North,  is  terrible.  There  is  no  verdure  ever 
feen  upon  it ;  nothing  but  alhes,  and  calcined 
Hones.  A  kind  of  rumbling  noife,  which  the  in- 
habitants aibribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are 
in  a  ftate  of  fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
is  continually  heard.  From  thele  internal  fur- 
naces iffue  flames  and  torrents  of  fulphur,  which 
fill  the  air  with  a  horrible  infedion.  Guaiimala, 
according  to  an  exprellion  much  ufed,  is  fituated 
between  paradife  and  hell. 

The  articles  that  are  v/antcd  in  Peru,  are  dil'- 
patched  from  this  capital  by  the  South  Sea.  The 
gold,  the  fiiver,  and  the  indigo  defined  for  this 
continent,    are   carried  upon  mules  to  the  town 
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BOOK  o(^  St.  Thomas,  fituatcd  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
^^'  leagues  from  the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  a  very 
deep  lake,  vvhich  lofesitfelf  in  thcgulphof  Hon- 
duras. All  thcfe  riches  arc  exchanged  in  this 
flaple  for  the  mcrchandife  that  is  brought  from 
Europe  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augult.  This 
place  is  iatiiely  open,  though  it  would  have  been 
very  cafy  to  have  fecured  it  from  every  attack  ; 
the  more  fo  as  it's  entrance  is  rendered  narrow  by 
two  high  rocks,  which  projedl  on  each  fide  within 
cannon-fhot  of  each  other.  It  is  probable  that 
Spain  will  not  alter  her  condudl  till  fhe  hath  fuf- 
fcred  for  her  negligence  j  which  fhe  might  eafily 
be  made  to  do. 

The  veflels  that  fhould  undertake  this  expe- 
dition might  anchor  in  perfect  fafcty  in  the  road. 
A  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  men,  landing  at 
St.  Thomas,  might  pafs  over  the  mountains  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  leagues,  where  they  would 
find  commodious  roads  and  fubfiftence.  The 
reft  of  their  way  would  be  acrol's  plains  that  are 
well  peopled  and  plentiful.  They  would  then 
arrive  at  Guatimala,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
fingle  foldier,  nor  the  lead  fortification.  It*s 
forty  thoufand  fouls,  Indians,  Negroes,  Meftees, 
and  Spaniards,  who  have  never  feen  an  enemy, 
would  be  incapable  of  making  the  leaft  refift- 
ance.  In  order  to  fave  their  lives,  they  would 
deliver  up  the  immenfe  riches  they  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  more  than  two  centuries,  which 
would  amount  at  leaft  to  thirty  millions  *.  The 
troops  would  reimbark  with  this  booty,  and,  if 
they  chofe  it,  with  hoftages  that  would  fecure  their 
retreat. 

Unfortunately  this  danger  cannot  now  be 
incurred.  A  dreadful  earthquake  hath  completely 
deftroyed  Guatimala  ^n  1772.     This  city,  one  of 

*  1,250,000!. 
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the    riclicd   in   America,    prcfmts  nothing   but  a  B  o  o  k 
heap  of  ruins.  ^     ^ ' 

In  otlier  countries  fuch  a  city  would   foon  be 
reftored  again  ;    for  what  cannot  adlive  and  in- 
diiftrious  nations  do  ?  By  them,  regions  that  were 
thought    uninhabitable    arc    peopled  ;    the    moll 
ungrateful   foil  is  rendered    fruitful ;    ilie   waters 
are  driven  back,  and   this  fertility  arifes  from  ilie 
llime ;    moraifes  arc  made  10  bear  houfes ;    and 
man  cuts  roads  for  himfelf  through  the   bodies  of 
mountains.     He   feparates,  or  conneds  together, 
at  pleafure,  the  rocks,  by   bridges  which  are,  as 
it  were,  fufpended  over  the  obleure  depth  of  the 
abyfs,  at  the  bottom  of  which   the  angry  torrent 
feems    to    murmur    at  his  boldnefs.      He   raifes 
dikes  againll   the  fwciling  of  the   fea,  and  fleeps 
with  tranquillity  in  the  dwelling   which   he  hath 
founded   on    the  waves.     He  colleds   together  a 
few  planks,  and  fitting  down  upon  them,  orders 
the  winds  to  convey  hmi  to  the  extremity  of  the 
globe,    and  the  wi-nds  obey   his  commands.     O 
man!  that  art  fometimes  fo  pufillanimous  and  fo 
little,  how  great  dofl  thou  appear  in  thy  projeds, 
and   in  thine  actions  ;    with  tuo  feeble  levers  of 
flefh,  and  alTifted   only  by    tiiine  underftanding, 
thou  doft  attack  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  and 
doft   fubdue  her!     Thou   bravefl   the   confpiring 
elements,    and  dofl   reduce    them   to  obedience! 
Nothing  can   refift  thee,  whether  thy  foul  be  tor- 
mented with  love,  or  with  the  defire  of  poileHing 
fome   beautiful  woman,  deftined  one  day  t(3  be- 
come the  objecl  of  thine  averfion  ;  whether  it  be 
fvvayed  by  interefl,  or  by  the  rage  of  filling  thy 
coffers  with  riches,  from    which   thou  doft  flatter 
thyfelf    with  the  profpedl    of  enjoyments  which 
thou  wilt  reject  when  m  thy  power;  or  whether  it 
be  ftimulated  with  the  ihirft  of  glory,  or  the  am- 
bition of  obtaining  the  applaufe  of  thy  cotem- 
I  porarics 
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BOOK  pnraries  whom  thou  doft  dcfpife,  or  of  pofterity^ 
^'^-  which  cannot  certainly  have  a  ftrongcr  claim  to 
ihy  reverence!  if  thou  doft  great  things  fr^.m 
pali'ion,  thou  doft  others  equally  great  from  a 
fpirit  of  rcftleflhcls  and  dilJquictude.  Thou  waft 
acquainted  wi'th  but  one  world ;  and  when  thou 
didft  conje(f\ure  the  rxiftencc  of  another,  thou 
didft  go  in  fearch  of  it,  and  didft  find  it.  I  have 
progrellively  followed  thy  f(;otftcps  in  this  New 
World.  Jf  the  boldnefs  of  thine  enterprifes 
fbould  fometimes  have  concealed  their  enormity 
from  me,  1  am  ftill  equally  confounded,  whether 
thy  crimes  freeze  me  with  horror,  or  thy  virtues 
tranfport  me  with  admiration. 

Such  is  the  pidure  of  the  ferocious  Spaniards 
who  conquered  America  :  but  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  a  vicious  adminiftration,  and  the  plen- 
tiful enjoyment  of  all  things,  enervated  their  de- 
fcendants.  Every  undertaking  which  carried 
with  it  the  Icaft  difficulty,  was  found  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  their  corrupted  minds;  and  their 
effeminate  arms  refuftd  every  kind  of  labour. 
During  this  long  period,  a  ftate  of  lethargy  pre- 
vailed, of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  hif- 
tory.  How  was  it  poflible,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
a  city  fwallowed  up  by  volcanoes,  fhould  have 
been  raifed  out  of  it's  ruins  ?  But  for  fome  years 
paft,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  hath  been  reviving. 
Already  hath  the  plan  of  another  city  been  traced, 
niore  fpacious,  more  convenient,  more  beautiful 
than  the  former :  and  it  will  be  eredled  at  the 
diftanceof  eight  leagues  from  that,  upon  a  mere 
folid  bafis.  Aheady  haih  the  court  of  Madrid, 
contrary  to  their  ufual  and  too  rardy  modes  of 
proceeding,  fet  afide  the  funds  neceflary  for  the 
conftrudion  of  the  public  edifices.  xM ready  do 
the  iniiabitants,  relieved  from  thofe  tributes  which 
might   have  fervcd  as  a  rcaibn  or  as  a  pretence 

for 
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for  their    inadlivity,    coincide  with  the  views   oFb  o  o  k 
government.     New  Spain  will  [oon  be  cnibcllifh-      ^''• 
cd  with    a   New   Guaiimahu       U    this   exertion'      "^    ^ 
fliould  continue,  or  it  it  fhould  increafc,  the  Eng- 
lilh  will  probably  be  driven  from  the  fcltlcmcnts 
they  have  begun  between  the  1/akc  ot  Nicaragua 
and  Cape  Honduras. 

This  dillrid  occupies  one  hundred  and  eighty  Deftripti- 
leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  runs  back  into  the  inland  onofHou- 
parts,  as  far  as  fo me  very  high  mountains  at  'd^^'^^^^^^'J^^J^ 
greater  or  lefs  dillance  from  the  ocean.  Cam- 

The   climate    is    wholelome    and     temperate.  U^'*^i'^''   ^ 
Ihe  loil  IS  commonly  even,  very  well  watered,  thr  dif- 
and   feems   fit  lor  all  the  productions  cultivated  J'"^<^^  ^- 
between  the   tropics.     The  inhabitants   are   not  ^v-l'!;"  „^ 

'  wLiuiii  And 

here  expofed  to  thofe  frequent  droughts  and  ter-l^"feiin<i 
rible  hurricanes,  which,  in  the  iflands  of  the  New  '"  ^^,^^'^ 
"World,  fo  often  frullrate  the  mod  reafonable  cx- 
pedations. 

The  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mofkito 
Indians.  Thefe  people  were  formerly  numerous  : 
but  the  fmall-pox  hath  coniiderably  diminifhed 
their  population.  It  is  not  fuppofed  that  their  fe- 
veral  tribes  can  at  prefent  put  more  than  nine  or 
ten  thoufand  men  under  arms. 

A  NATION,  (lill  lefs  populous,  is  fixed  in  the 
environs  of  Cape  Gracias-a-Dios.  Thefe  are  the 
Samboes,  defcendants,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  crew 
of  a  Guinea  (hip  which  was  fhipwrccked  in  thefe 
latitudes.  Their  complexion,  their  features,  their 
hair,  and  their  propenfities,  will  fcarce  allow  us  to 
affign  any  other  origin  to  them. 

The  Englifii  are  the  only  Europeans,  whom 
their  cupidity  hath  induced  to  fettle  in  thafe  favage 
regions. 

Their  fird   eftabiifhment  was  formed   about 
the   year   173c,    at    twenty-fix  leagues    diftanrc 
from  Cape  Honduras.     It's  poHtion,  at   the  ex- 
tremity 
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BOO  Ktrcmity  of  tbc  coafl,  and  upon  the  Black  River, 
^'-      which   hath  no  more  than  fix  feet  water  at  it*s 
n\outh,    will  probably  always  retard  and  prevent 
it's  progrcfs. 

At  the  diftance  of  fifty-four  leagues  from  this 
colony  is  Gracias-a-Dios  ;  the  harbour  of  which, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fca,  is  immcnfe,  and 
tolerably  fafe.  It  is  near  this  famous  cape  that 
the  Fnglifh  have  fixed  themfelves,  upon  a  na- 
vigable river,  the  borders  of  which  are  very 
fertile. 

Seventy  leagues  beyond  this,  this  enterprif- 
ing  nation  hath  found,  at  Blue-field  fome  fpacious 
and  fruitful  plains,  an  accellible  river,  a  conveni- 
ent harbour,  and  a  rock  which  might  eafily  be 
made  impregnable. 

In  1769,  the  three  factories  did  not  employ 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fix  white  men,  as 
many  Mulattoes,  and  nine  hundred  flaves.  Ex- 
clufive  of  the  mules  and  other  articles  fent  to  Ja- 
maica, they  fent  this  year  to  Europe  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  feet  of  mahogany,  two  hundred 
thcufand  pounds  weight  of  farfaparilla,  and  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  tortoife-fhell.  The  number 
of  hands  hath  been  fince  increafed.  Sugar-canes 
have  begun  to  be  planted  •,  and  the  firfl  fugar  they 
have  yielded  bath  been  found  to  be  of  a  luperior 
quality.  Some  careful  obfervers  affirm,  that  a 
quiet  pofTeilion  of  the  Mofkito  country,  would  one 
day  be  more  valuable  to  Great  Britain,  than  all 
the  iflands  which  that  nation  now  pofTeiTes  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

The  Englifh  do  not  feem  to  form  the  lead 
doubt  refpe£ting  their  right  of  property.  Never, 
fay  the  writers  of  this  country,  did  Spain  fubdue 
thefe  people,  and  never  did  thefe  people  fubmit 
to  Spain.  They  were  by  right,  and  ipfo  fa8o^ 
independent,   when,   in   1670,   their  chiefs,    of 

their 
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their  own  accord,  had  rccourfc  to  England,  and  BOOK 
acknowledged  it's  fovcrcignty.  So  little  was  this  ^''• 
fubmillion  compelled,  that  it  was  renewed  at 
feveral  inrervals  At  their  folicitaiion,  the  court 
of  London  fcnt,  in  1741,  a  body  of  troops  upon 
this  territory,  and  ihcfe  were  foon  followed  by  a 
civil  aJminiftration.  If^  afrer  the  peace  of  1763, 
the  troops  and  the  magidrates  were  withdrawn, 
and  if  the  fortificaiions,  railed  for  the  fecurityof 
the  favages,  and  their  proted\ors,  were  dcmo- 
lifhed,  this  was  owen  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
miniftry,  who  fuffered  themfelvcs  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  Mofkito  country  made  part  of 
theBiy  of  Honduras.  This  miftakc  having  been 
removed,  a  regular  form  of  government  hath 
again  been  cftablifhed  in  ihefe  regions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  J  776. 

We  fhould  not  fcruple  to  enter  upon  the  dif- 
cullion  of  thefe  great  intercfls,  if  the  p^jwers 
which  they  concern,  condudled  thcmfeives  with 
realon  and  juflice  :  but  it  is  ftrength  and  con- 
venience that  fettles  every  thing  between  ihcm, 
although  none  of  them  have  had  the  boldnefs  to 
acknowledge  it.  Monarch?,  what  is  that  falfe 
Ihame  which  checks  you  ?  Since  equity  is  for  you 
nothing  but  an  idle  name,  why  do  ye  not  avow 
it  ?  Of  what  ufe  are  thole  treaties  which  cannot 
guarantee  the  continuation  of  peace,  to  which 
the  weakefh  is  compelled  to  accede  ;  which  de- 
note nothing  in  either  of  the  contracting  parties, 
except  their  being  exhaufled  of  the  means  to 
continue  the  war-  and  which  are  always  in- 
fringed P  It  would  be  better  that  ye  fhould  fign 
cniy  a  fufpenfion  of  hofbilities,  without:  fixing 
the  duration  of  it.  If  ye  have  refolvcd  to  be  un- 
juft,  ceafe,  at  lead,  to  be  perfidious  ;  for  peifidy 
is  a  bafe  and  rdious  vice,  inconfiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  potentates.     The  fox  in  the  lion's  ikia, 

or 
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B  o  O  K  or  the  lion  in  the  fox's  fkin,  arc  two  animals 
^^'  equally  ridiculous.  But,  inllcad  of  addrclling; 
our  difcourfe  to  deaf  perfons,  whom  wc  cannot 
convince  of  any  thing,  and  whom  we  may  offend, 
let  us  give  fome  account  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
and  Campeachy,  and  of  the  pcniiifula  oi  Jucatan, 
which  feparates  them. 

This  peninfiila  is  a  hundred  leagues  in  Icngrji, 
nnd  twenty  or  hvc  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The 
country  is  entirely  level.  There  is  neither  a  river 
nor  a  dream  to  be  fcen  in  it :  but  the  water  is 
every  where  fo  near  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Ihelis  are  every  where  found  in  fo  great  abun- 
dance, that  this  large  fpace  muft  formerly  have 
made  part  of  the  fea.  The  firft  Spaniards  who 
appeared  upon  thefe  coads,  found,  according  to 
Herrera,  a  very  fingular  cuftom  eftabliflied  there. 
'Die  men  generally  carried  about  them  fome  look- 
ing-glafTes  made  of  a  lliiriing  llone,  in  vvhich  they 
inceilantly  viewed  themfelves,  while  the  women 
never  made  any  ufe  of  this  inftrument,  which  is 
of  fo  much  value  to  beauty. 

If  the  continual  ufe  v/hich  women  make  in 
our  country  of  a  looking-glafs,  only  fliews  the 
defjre  that  they  have  of  making  themfelves  agree- 
able to  the  men,  by  adding  to  the  charms  which 
they  have  received  from  nature,  every  attention 
that  art  can  give  them  •,  the  men  would  be  taking 
the  fame  trouble  at  Jucatan  in  order  to  pleafe  the 
women.  But  it  is  fo  fingular  a  fad,  that  we  may 
rcafonably  call  it  in  queftion,  unlefs  it  be  fupport- 
ed  by  another,  ftiil  more  extraordinary,  which  is, 
that  the  men  devote  themfelves  to  idlenefs,  while 
the  women  are  condemned  to  labour.  When  the 
functions  peculiar  to  ilie  two  fexes  are  perverted, 
I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  lo  find  in  one,  the  liivolouf- 
nels  of  the  other. 

The 
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The  Jiicntan,  Honduras,  and  Canipcacliy,  B  o  O  K 
did  not  oftcr  to  the  dcvallators  of  thii  New  He- .  ^  *• 
miiphcre  thofe  rich  metals  for  winch  ihcy  had 
crollcd  fo  many  leas.  Accordingly,  ihcy  neglc(::U 
cd,  and  del  piled  thcfe  rrgions.  Few  ot  ihern 
fettled  there ;  and  thole  who  came  there  by 
chance,  fnon  contracfled  the  indolence  of  the  In- 
dians. None  of  them  attended  to  the  ciilnvation 
of  produdions  fir  for  exportation.  In  common 
with  the  colonies  which  had  been  dellroyed  or 
cnflaved,  they  lived  upon  cocoa,  and  maize;  to 
which  they  had  added,  the  cafy  and  convenient 
refource,  of  cattle  brought  from  the  Old  World. 
In  order  to  pay  for  their  clothing,  which  they 
either  would  not,  or  knew  not  how  to  make 
themfelves,  and  for  fome  other  articles  of  mode- 
rate value,  which  they  were  fupplied  with  from 
Europe,  they  had  properly  no  other  refource, 
than  a  kind  of  wood  for  dying,  known  in  all 
the  markets  by  the  name  of  Campeachy  or  log- 
wood. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  it,  is  rather  high, 
hath  alternate  leaves,  compofed  of  eight  imallcr 
ones,  in  form  of  a  heart,  and  difpofed  in  tuo 
rows  along  one  common  cofta.  It's  flowers, 
which  are  fmall  and  rcddil"h,  are  colleded  in 
clufters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  They 
have  each  of  them  a  calix  of  a  fingle  piece;  from 
the  bottom  of"  each  arife  five  petals,  and  ten 
diftinct  liamina  ;  the  pidil,  placed  in  the  centei, 
becomes  a  fmall  oval  pod,  flattened,  and  divided 
lonoritudinaliv  into  two  ovals  filled  ^iih  two  or 
three  feeds.  The  mofl:  internal  part  ot  the  wood, 
which  is  at  firft  red,  beconies  black  fome  time 
after  the  wood  liath  been  felled.  It  is  only  this 
inner  part  of  the  tree  that  yields  rl.ii-;  biaek  and 
violet  colour. 

T|i£ 
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The  taAc  for  tlicfc  colcjiirs,  which  was  perhaps 
more  general  two  ccnriirics  ago  than  it  is  at 
prcfcnr,  procured  a  con  fide  rabic  vent  for  this  pre- 
cious wood.  This  fale  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Spaniards  alone,  'till  the  fettlement  of  the  Englifh 
at  Jamaica. 

Among  the  multitude  of  pirates  who  were  con- 
tinually coming  from  this  famous  ifland,  ievcral 
went  to  crujfe  in  the  two  bays,  and  on  the  coafls 
of  the  peninfula,  to  intercept  the  vefTels  that  failed 
there.  Thefe  plunderers  were  fo  little  acquainted 
v/iih  the  value  of  their  cargo,  that,  when  they 
found  barks  laden  with  it,  they  took  away  no- 
thing but  the  iron  utenfils.  One  of  them  having 
carried  off  a  large  veflcl,  which  had  nothing  elfe 
but  the  logwood  on  board,  brought  it  into  the 
Thames,  defigning  only  to  equip  it  as  a  priva- 
teer ;  when,  contrary  to  his  expedation,  he  fold 
at  a  very  high  price  tfie  wood  which  he  had 
thought  to  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  he  had 
always  burnt  it  during  his  voyage.  After  this 
difcovery,  the  piraies,  who  were  not  fuccefsful 
at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair  to  the  river  of 
Champeton,  where  they  took  on-  board  the  piles 
of  v/ood  which  were  always  found  ranged  on  llie 
fhore. 

The  peace  of  the  Englifh  with  Spain  having 
put  a  Hop  to  the  depredations  of  thefe  pirates,  fe- 
veral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  In- 
dian wood.  Cape  Catoclie  furnifhed  them  at  firft 
with  abundance.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  it  di- 
minifh,  they  went  to  fettle  between  Tabafco  and 
the  river  of  Cliampeton,  about  Lake  Trifte,  and  in 
Beef  Ifland,  which  is  very  near  it.  In  1675  their 
numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fixty. 
Their  ardour,  vvhich  at  firfl:  was  extreme,  foon 
gave  way  ;  and-  the  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed. 
As    the    greated    part    of    them    were  excellent 

markfmen, 
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markfmcn,  the  chacc  became  their  predominant  B  O  O  K 
pallion  ;  and  their  former  inchnaiion  to  plunder  ^^* 
was  rekindled  in  them  by  this  excrcifc.  They  loon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Indian  towns,  ihc 
inhabitants  of  which  tliey  carried  olT.  The  women 
wercdcllined  to  wait  on  them  ;  and  the  men  they 
fold  at  Jamaica,  or  other  illands.  I'lie  Spaniards, 
roulcd  from  their  lethargy  by  thefe  enormities, 
furprifed  (hem  in  the  midll  of  their  debaucheries, 
and  carried  them  off.  Moll  of  them  were  even 
taken  in  their  cottages  :  they  were  led  prifoncrs  to 
Mexico,  where  they  ended  their  days  in  the  mines. 

Those  who  elcapcd  took  refuge  in  the  Gulph 
of  Honduras,  where  they  were  joined  by  fome 
wandering  freebooters  of  North  America.  In  pro- 
ccfs  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  ftate  of  independence  and  plenty  in  which 
they  lived,  rendered  the  marfliy  country  ihey  in- 
habited agreeable  to  them.  Strong  intrenchments 
fecured  them  and  their  provifions  ;  and  they  con- 
fined themfelves  to  thofe  employments,  which  their 
unhappy  companions  lamented  that  they  had  ever 
negleded.  They  only  took  care  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  cut  wood, 
without  being  well  armed. 

Their  induftry  was  crowned  wi:h  thegreatefl 
fucccfs.  In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood,  which  had 
been  fold  as  high  as  nine  hundred  hvres  *,  was  gra- 
dually fallen  to  a  very  low  price;  but  this  dilad- 
vantage  in  the  price  was  compenfated  by  the  quan- 
tity that  was  ibid.  The  cutters  delivered  up  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people  of 
Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira  wine,  ftrong 
liquors,  linens,  and  cloths  ;  or  to  the  Englifh  co- 
lonies of  North  America,  which  fupplied  them  with 
provifions.     This  commerce,   which   was  always 

*  }7l.   los. 
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BOOK  cnrrlcd  on  by  fmngglers,  and  wliich  occafioned 
^'-  niiicli  clnrnonr,  became  lawdil  in  176^.  'I'lic  li- 
berty fe>(  cutting  logwood  was  (ccuretl  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  Die  was  not  permitted  to  railc  forts,  and 
was  even  obliged  to  dcflroy  ihofe  which  had  been 
built.  The  court  of  Madrid  fcldom  have  made  any 
iacrifices  io  great  as  that  of  eflablifhing,  in  the 
center  of  their  poiTelfions,  an  active,  powerful,  and 
ambitious  nation.  Accordingly,  foon  after  the 
peace,  they  fougiit  to  render  even  this  concellion, 
which  unfortunate  circumftances  had  extorted,  al- 
moll  ufelefs. 

The  wood  which  grows  upon  the  dry  foil  at 
Campeachy,  is  much  fuperior  to  that  which  is  cut 
in  the  marlhes  of  Honduras.  The  laft-mentioncd 
wood  was,  however,  mod  in  ufe,  becaufe  the  price 
of  the  former  had,  for  a  longtime  pad,  exceeded 
•all  bounds.  This  deficiency  in  thefale  was  ajufl: 
punifliment  of  the  blindnefsand  avidity  of  thetrea- 
iliry.  The  Spanifli  miniftry  at  length  underftood 
this  great  truth.  The  merchandife  was  difburthen- 
cd  of  all  the  duties  with  which  it  had  beenopprefl* 
ed ;  it  was  freed  from  all  the  fliackles  whicii  im- 
peded it*s  circulation,  and  then  it  had  a  large  vent 
in  all  the  markets.  Soon  after  this,  the  Englifli 
found  no  fale  for  their  commodities.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  without  having  failed  in  their  engage- 
ments, will  find  themfelves  freed  from  a  competi- 
tion, which  rendered  the  poiTelTion  of  two  large 
provinces  ufelefs  to  them.  The  port  of  Cadiz 
fometimes  receives  the  wood  diredtly  from  the 
place  it  comes  from  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  fent 
to  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  the  true  point  of  union  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Spain. 
It  is  chiefly  Old  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firfl  for  a  mart.  This 
by  \era-  |-own  founded  by  Cortez  on  the  very  fpot  where 
Mexico  he  firfl  landed,  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a  river, 
co/nmuni-  which  is  dry  one  part  of  the  year,  but  which  in 

cates  with  jhg 
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the  rainy  rcafon  is  capable  of  receiving  ilie  largefl  BOOK 

velTcls.     The  danger  10  which  the   Teamen   were^^ ^'^ 

expuled,  in   a  fituaiion  wlierc   nothing  defended  j^j^^-, 
them  againft  the  violence  of  the  winds  lb  common  by  which 
in  thcfe  latitudes,  induced  them  to  leek  for  more '*"*  ^'Z^*^ 
fecurc    flicker,  which    they  tound  eighteen  miles  hithmo 
lower  down  on  the  fame  coall.     Hiere  they  built  tondudcd. 
New  Vcra-Cruz,  at  fcvcnly-two   leagues  diflance 
from  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

New  Vcra-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a  chmate  render- 
ed dilagrecable  and  unwholcfomc  l)y  a  burning 
fun,  and  by  frequent  llorms.  Jt  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  dry  fands,  and  on  the  Wefl  by  in- 
fcdiocis  morales.  The  buildings  are  all  of  wood. 
The  only  inhabitants  are,  a  moderate  garrifon, 
fome  agents  of  government,  tlie  navigators  arriv- 
ing from  Europe,  and  the  commillioners  that  arc 
ncceflary  to  receive  and  expedite  the  cargoes. 
This  harbour  is  formed  by  the  fmall  illand  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa.  It  hath  the  difadvantage  of  not 
being  able  to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five 
veilels,  which  are  not  always  fheltered  from  the 
northern  winds.  The  entrance  into  it  is  by  two 
channels  only,  which  are  fo  narrovv,  that  they  will 
not  admit  more  than  one  Ihip  at  a  time.  The  fea 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  hkewife  extremely  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  a  great  number  of  rocks 
almoft  even  with  the  furface  of  the  warcr.  It  was 
generally  thought  by  the  pilots  of  the  country, 
that  nothing  but  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
iuuation,  acquired  by  many  years  expeiience, 
could  poiiibiy  have  enabled  them  to  avoid  fo  many 
iTioals.  Some  defperate  pirates  having  furprifed 
the  place  in  1712  ;  towers  were  then  conflrudled 
on  the  lliore,  where  vigilant  centinels  are  continu- 
ally on  guard  for  the  common  fafety. 

It  is  into  this  bad  harbour,  which  is  properly 
the  only  one  there  is  in  the  Gulph,  that  the  fleet 

arrives. 
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BOOK  arrives,  the  deflination  of  which  is  to  furnirii  Mcx- 

^^ ^^-      icovvith  provifions.     The  (hips  that  bring  iliem  do 

not  land  in  fucctHion.  They  are  fitted  out  at  Ca- 
diz, with  a  convoy,  every  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
asoccafions  and  circumftances  require.  They  are 
ufually  from  twelve  to  fourteen  large  merchant 
(liips,  efcorted  by  two  ihips  of  the  hne,  or  by  a 
graaier  number,  if  public  tranquilHty  bcdiflurbed 
or  threatened.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  to 
whicli  they  miglit  be  expofed  at  landing,  by  the 
hurricanes,  they  fet  out  from  Spain  in  the  months 
of  February,  May,  or  June  ;  in  their  paflage,  they 
take  in  refrcfhments  at  Forto  Rico,  and  arrive,  af- 
ter a  voyage  of  leventy  or  eighty  days,  at  Vera- 
Cruz,  from  whence  their  whole  cargo  is  conveyed 
by  mules  to  Xalapa. 

Im  this  town,  which  is  (Ituated  twelve  leagues 
from  the  harbour,  on  the  back  of  a  mountain, 
and  well  built,  is  kept  a  fair,  which  was  limited 
by  the  ancient  regulations  to  fix  weeks,  but  which 
at  prefent  lafls  four  months,  and  which  is  fome- 
times  prolonged  to  a  further  period,  at  the  foli- 
citation  of  the  Spanilh  or  Mexican  merchants. 
When  the  commercial  tranfaclionsarefiniflied,  the 
metais,  and  other  articles  given  by  Mexico  in  ex- 
change for  the  produdions  and  merchandife  of 
Europe,  are  fent  to  Vera-Cruz,  where  they  are 
.  embarked  for  our  hemifphere.  The  feafons  for 
difpatching  them  are  not  all  equally  favourable.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  put  to  fea  in  the  months  of 
Auguft  and  September,  and  impodible  to  do  it  in 
Odober  and  November.  The  fleet  always  takes 
the  route  of  the  Havai>nah,  where  it  is  joined  by 
veffels  from  Honduras,  Carthagena,  and  other 
places.  It  flops  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  to  rake 
in  frcHi  provihons,  and  to  allow  time  to  the  l"hips 
to  freight  themfelves  with  fugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
aiiicles  lupplied  by  the  ifland  of  Cuba.    The  (hips 

then 
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then   fail  through  tlie  flrcights  of  Bahama;  thcyBOOK 
coiuiniie  tlicir  coiirl'c  to  the  hciglu  of  New  Eng-      ^'^ 
land,  and  after  failing  for  a  long  time  in  this  lati- 
tudc  of  forty  degrees,  they  at  length  veer  to  the 
fouth-eafl:,  to  come  in  view  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  10  proceed  to  Cadiz. 

In  the  interval  between  the  failing  of  one  fleet 
and  the  other,  the  court  of  Madrid  fends  out  one 
or  two  men  of  war,  which  are  called  Azogues,  10 
carry  to  Mexico  the  quickfilver  that  is  neceffary 
for  working  the  mines.  This  quickfilver  was  ori- 
ginally drawn  from  Peru  ;  but  the  commifl'ions 
were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  often  fraudulent, 
that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to  be  more  convenient 
to  fend  it  from  Europe.  The  mines  of  Guadalca- 
nal at  fii(l  furnifhtrd  the  means.  Thefe  were  af- 
terwards forfaken  for  the  richer  mines  of  Almaden, 
in  Eftramadura.  The  Azogues,  on  their  return, 
take  charge  of  the  produce  of  the  fales  that  have 
been  made  fince  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
fums  repaid  for  credit  granted,  and  of  the  funds 
which  the  Mexican  merchants  choofe  to  employ 
on  their  own  account  in  the  next  expedition  The 
government  habitually  allows  three  or  four  mer- 
chantmen to  accompany  thefe  fhips.  Their  v/hole 
cargo  fliould  confifl  of  fruits  and  liquors  -,  but 
other  more  important  articles  are  fraudulently  in- 
troduced. Thefe  merchantmen  always  return  with 
their  bailafl:,  unlefs  by  fpecial  favour  they  fliould 
be  allowed  to  take  in  fome  cochineal. 

If  the  departure  of  the  fleet  be  delayed  from  rea- 
fons  of  convenience  or  policy,  the  court  fends  one 
of  it*s  fhips  from  the  Havannah  to  Vera  Cruz.  It 
there  takes  charge  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
government,  and  of  the  metals  which  the  debtors, 
or  fpeculating  perfons,  choofe  to  fend  fjom  the 
New  Hemifphere  into  the  Old. 

Vol.  II.  O  o  From 
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Book      Fkom  1748   lo  175^,  one  year   with  anoilicr, 
VJ-      New  Spain    kilt   to  the   moihcr-counrry,  by    the 
way  of  Vera  Ciuz  and  of  Honduiaii,  6ii,66 1,466 
livrcs  (a),  574,550  (^)    of  which    were    in   gold, 
43, 6zi, 497(0   in    filver,  and    i  8,465,41  9  (^;    in 
produvlitions,  at  the  price  in  liurope. 

Of  the  produdions,  there:  were  to  tlie  amount  (jf 
5291200  hvrcs  {e)  for  the  crown,  and  i  7,936,^19(7) 
ior  the  merchants. 

Of  the  gold  and  filver,  there  were  to  the  amount 
of  25,649,040  Hvrcs  {g)  for  trade,  12,067,007  h- 
vres  (h)  for  the  agents  of  the  government,  or  for 
private  pcrions  who  meant  to  remit  their  fortunes 
lo  Europe,  and  6,480,000  livres  (/j  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  court  of  Madrid  cannot  fail  of  feeing  this 
tribute  increafe;  and  it  is  upon  the  following  rca- 
lons  that  this  conjedure  is  founded. 

Mexico  was  formerly  without  any  means  of 
defence  :  for  what  was  to  be  expedled  from  a  few 
tradefmen,  whom  each  city  might  put  under  arms, 
when  the  ftate  was  threatened  with  any  danger 
of  greater  or  lefs  importance  ?  Six  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  were  foon  formed 
CiViX  of  thefe  fcatteied  militia,  and  who  have  fince 
been  dilciplincd  by  officers  fent  from  Europe. 
1  imc  extended  the  ideas  of  government.  Men, 
accuitomed  to  the  occupations  of  the  arts  and  of 
ci^mmerce,  did  not  appear  to  afford  a  fufficient 
fiipport  to  auihoriiy  •,  and  it  was  determined  to 
laue,  in  the  country  itfelF,  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who 
Hiould   have  none  other  but  the  m^ilitary  profef- 
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iiuii.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  government  b  O  O  K 
thought  that  a  people,  enervated  by  idlenefs  and  ^^ 
by  the  cHmutc,  were  but  ill  adapted  to  war ;  and 
they  fcnt  fomc  regular  troops  from  the  mother- 
country  into  the  colony.  This  fyftem  is  dill  fol- 
lowed, and  there  arc  always  three  or  four  batta- 
Jions  horn  our  coniinent  at  Mexico,  wliich  are  only 
relieved  after  ihcy  have  (laid  there  four  years. 

To  thcfe  means  of  prefcrvation  others  have 
been  added,  not  Icfs  effectual.  The  ifland  of  St. 
I'lan  de  Ulloa,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  which  is  to  defend  ir,  had  but  a  fcvy 
had  fortifications.  Thefe  have  been  razed.  Some 
cxtenfivc  and  folid  works,  calculated  to  make  the 
moll  obftmate  refinance,  have  been  lately  con- 
ftrudled  upon  their  ruins,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
rock.  If,  contrary  to  every  appearance,  this  key 
of  Mexico  Ihould  be  forced,  the  country,  even 
after  this  misfortune,  would  not  be  without  de- 
fence. At  the  diftance  of  four-and-twenty  leagues 
from  the  fea,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  plain  which  nothing  can  command,  the 
fcAindations  of  the  magnificent  citadel  of  Perole 
were  laid  in  1770.  The  arfenals,  the  barracks,  the 
magazines,  and  every  part  of  ir,  are  bomb-proof. 

According  to  all  appearances,  the  court  of 
Madrid  will  never  lelTen  the  number  of  troops 
they  keep  in  New  Spain  :  but  that  part  of  the 
public  revenue  which  the  fortifications  ufed  to 
ab'.brb,  cannot  fail  of  increafing  their  treafures, 
unlcfs  they  (liould  employ  them  in  the  colony  it- 
felf,  in  forming  fome  ufeful  eftablifhrnents.  Al- 
ready large  docks  are  opened  upon  the  borders  of 
the  river  x\Karado,  where  woods  for  fhip-build- 
ing  abound.  This  novelty  is  of  fortunate  prefagc, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  others.  Per- 
haps, after  having  remained  for  three  centuries 
in  a  (lace  of  opprefTion  or  iediargy,  Mexico  will  at 

length 
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BOOK  length  folfil  the  important  deflinntion  to  which  it 
^''-  hath  been  fo  long  called  up  in  vain  by  nature.  In 
this  comfortable  hope,  let  us  take  our  leave  of 
North  America,  in  order  to  go  into  the  fouthcrn 
part  of  that  continent,  where  we  fliall  fee,  by  an 
arrangement  of  providence  which  will  never 
change,  the  fame  effeds  produced  by  the  fame 
caufes ;  the  fame  animofities  excited  by  the  lame 
barbarity ;  the  fame  precautions  fuggefted  by  the 
fame  apprchenfions;  the  fame  oppofirions  raifed 
by  the  fame  jealoufies;  where  we  (hall  fee  one 
robbery  giving  rife  to  another;  one  difgrace 
avenged  by  a  fubfcquent  difgrace  -,  where  we  fhall 
flill  fee  ftupid  perfcvcrance  in  evil,  and  find  a  lef- 
Ion  of  unavailing  experience. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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